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lANATION  OF  THE  PUTES. 


Plaia  L— >iVm<ti9iMM.    Alnwiok  from  the  South  Wett 

Plate  n.— lb  liacB  Fiag^  9.    Pte-Boman  AntiqmtiM  of  Alnwick. 

Fig.    1. — ^Eurthenware  Yeaiel  from  Sepalchral  Gift,  White  HoiiMb 

pagpell. 
„      2.— Eazthenware  Vessel  from  Gist,  HoUingheagh,  p.  11. 
„      8. — ^Earthenware  Vessel  from  Cisty  White  House,  p.  12. 
„      4. — ^Earthenware  Vessel  from  Gist,  Moor  Lodge,  p.  11. 
^      6.-*BroDBe  Spear  Head,  p.  14. 
„      C.*— Ornamented  Bronze  Implement,  p.  16. 
„      7.— Bronze  Socketed  Gelt,  p.  14. 
M      8.-*-Iieaf  Shaped  Bronze  Sword,  p.  14. 
„      9.— Flint  Arrow  Head  from  Sepulchral  Gist^  White  House,  p.  12. 
„    10.— Stone  Gelt,  p.  13. 
M    11.— Standing  Stone,  p.  17. 
„    12. — Gamp,  Alnwick  Moor,  p.  10. 
„    13.— Gamp,  Brislaw,  p.  9. 
„    14.— Stone  Gelt  Sharpened,  p.  13. 
Plate  m.— To  ^M»  F^e  39.    Alnmouth  Saxon  Gross. 
Plate  rV.— To  Fttet  Fag$  97. 

Fig.  1.— Gharter  of  William  Be  Vesd  to  the  Burgesses  of  Alnwick. 
„  2. — Flan  of  Alnwick  Gastle  in  1650,  shewing  the  portions 
remaining[  of  the  Konnan  Era,  p.  85. — a.  Outer  Bailey,  b. 
Inner  Bailey,  c.  Inner  Ward.  a.  Bemains  of  the  Norman 
Castle.  1.  Barbican.  2.QarTet  3.Abbot'sTower.  4.Aimour- 
«r^s  Tower.  5.  Falconer's  Tower.  6.  Postern  Tower.  7.  Gon- 
0toble*s  Tower.  8.  Bavine  Tower.  9,  (hardener's  Tower. 
10,  House  with  Hone-null.  11.  Middle  Gateway,  formerly 
a  Porter's  Lodge  and  Strong  Prison.  12.  GnapeL  13. 
Auditor's  Tower.  14.  Stables.  15.  Gomer  Tower.  16. 
Stables.  17.  Oamt  18.  Ghequer  House.  19.  Gonduit  20. 
Keep  around  Inner  Ward.  Sm  from  Fage  263  to  256. 
Plate  v.— Te  Fiu$  Fago  85.    Portions  of  Alnwick  Gastle. 

Fig.    1.— Arch  of  the  Norman  Keep,  erected  about  1140,  and  the 
Percy  Draw*well,  about  1320. 
„      2.— Octaffon  Towers  of  the  Keep,  erected  about  1330. 
„      3.— Pru<moe  Tower,  erected  by  Algernon,  the  Fourth  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  1855. 
Plate  VL— 2b  Face  F^4  367.    Alnwick  Gastle  from  the  North,  from  a 

Photograph  by  George  Potter,  1865. 
Plats  Vn.— 7b  Fu$  Fugt  241.    Ghantry  House  of  St  Mary  or  Alnwick 

Grammar  School,  erected  about  1450.    Bondgate  Tower, 

erected  about  1450. 

Plate  Vm.— 7b  Fai»  Fagt  321.— Alnwick  Goftle  in  1728»  from  a  Drawing  by 

Buck. 
Plate  OL— 2b  FtiM  Fogt  877.    Isometrical  View  of  Alnwick  Gastle^  1866, 

Drawn  by  F.  B.  Wilscm,  Afohitaet  Alswiok. 


EXPLANATION  OF  WOODCUTS. 


Page  15.— Gold  Penannular  Ornament,  Cooper's  Hill,  Alnwiok;  Fig.  1, 
Perspective  View  shewing  the  Ornamented  Suriace;  Fig.  2, 
Profile  View. 

„  22.— Fig.  3,  Side  View  of  Brachycephalic  Skull  from  Tosson  Cist ; 
Fig.  4,  View  of  the  Crown ;  Fig.  5,  Iron  Weapon  from  Tosson 
Cist. 

„      24.— Fig.    6,  Plan  of  Stone  Circle,  Three  Stone  Bum. 

„      25. — Fig.    7,  Characteristic  Forms  of  Northumbrian  Bock  InscriptionB. 

H      27.— Fig.    8,  Inscribed  Stone  at  Old  Bewick. 

„      31.— Fig.    9,  Roman  Altar,  Gloster  HiU. 

„  50.— Fig.  10,  Malcolm's  Cross,  with  remains  of  the  Old  Cross  in  the 
Backgroimd. 

„      99.— Fig.  11,  Alnwick  Borough  Seal. 

„    104.— Fig.  12,  Base  of  a  Pillar  of  the  Old  Norman  Church  at  Alnwick. 

„     163. — ^Fig.  13,  Old  Percy  Arms — Beverley  Minster. 

„     161.— Fig.  14,  Otterbum  Battle  Stone. 

„     170.— Figs.  15  and  16,  Arms  of  Hotspur. 

„    175.— Fig.  17,  Shrievalty  Seal  of  the  First  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

„    182.— Fig.  18,  Seal  of  the  Second  Earl,  in  1435. 

„  183.— Figs.  19  and  20,  Signets  of  the  Countess  and  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. 

„  188.— Fig.  21,  Crest— Poynings ;  Fig.  22,  Badge— Poynings ;  Fig.  23, 
Badge — Fitz-Payne. 

„  199.— Pig.  24,  Badge  for  Herbert— a  Bascule,  Waikworth;  Fig.  25, 
Bascule  with  Crescent,  Beverley ;  Fig.  26.  Crescent  and  Locket, 
Beverley  Chapel;  Fig.  27.  Locket  between  the  Horns  of  a  Crescent. 

„    203.— Fi^.  28,  Oidehohne  or  Small  Standard  of  the  Fifth  Earl ;  Fig.  29, 
His  Pennoncelle. 
207.— Fig.  30,  Arms  of  the  Fifth  Earl. 
208— Fig.  31,  Signet  of  the  Fifth  Earl,  1615. 

„    214.— Fig.  32,  Standard  of  the  Sixth  Earl ;  Fig.  33,  His  Pennon. 

„    215.— Figs.  34,  35,  36,  His  Pennons ;  Figs.  37,  38,  His  Pennoncelles. 

„    216.— Fig.  39,  His  Pennoncelle. 

„  248. — Fig.  40,  Heraldic  Design,  Crescent  with  Esperaunce,  Lion  Ramp- 
ant and  Crosiers,  on  a  house  in  Bondgate. 

„    254.— Fig.  41,  Barbican  of  Alnwick  Castle. 

„    275.— Percy  Crests. 

„    284. — Fig.  42,  Arms  and  Badge  of  the  Seventh  Earl. 

„    310. — Fig.  44,  Percy  Badges  on  Fonts  in  Ingram  and  Alnham  Church. 

„  871. — Pennoncelles  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  Sixth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. 

„    402.— Seal  of  the  first  William  de  Vesd. 

„    403. — Seal  of  Eustace  de  Vesci. 

„    404. — Seals  of  Agnes  de  VeecL 

„    405.— Seal  of  John  de  Vescy. 

„    412.— Seal  of  Bishop  Bek. 

„    414.— -Old  Percy  Anas. 

„    415.— Shrievalty  Seal  of  the  First  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

„    416.— Hotspur's  Seal. 

„  417.— Aims  of  the  Fifth  Earl— Percy  Badge,  Crescent  and  Locket, 
temp,  Henry  VUI. 

„  421. — Badges— Fitz-Payne,  temp.  Eliz.;  Poynings,  1357;  Poynings, 
1416. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Page        1,  line  3,  for  62«  21'  north  read  65'»  24'  W  north. 

V  42^  west  read  1«»  41'  40"  west. 
14  and  line  4  from  the  bottom /or  oixof  read  o/««r. 

6,  ybr  Solinina  read  Salonina. 
13,  fw  AEDVLFES  read  EADVLFES. 
21,  for  old  read  bold. 

4,  /or  Atticus  read  Miles  Lambert. 

7,  /or  his  father  read  he. 
9,  for  time  r^ a</  some. 

J  2,  /or  there  rr«rf  these. 

2  from  the  bottom  /or  Col.  read  Cal.,  and  /or  Foreigh  read 

Foreign, 
last,  /or  in  fonts  read  on  fonts. 

9,  for  438.  r*<i^  408. 

39,  for  ofierators  read  afierators. 

6,  for  1797  re«rf  1792. 
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CHAPTER  L 


INTEODTJOTOET. 

siTUAnoir  ov  Towir  aitd  pabish — ^fhysioax   fbatuses — ^dcfob- 

TAiroB  OF  rra  old  histoby. 

Alnwick,  the  county  town  of  Northumberland,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Aln,  in  latitude 
52*  81'  north,  and  in  longitude  1^  42'  west.  From  London 
it  is  distant,  north  by  west,  305  miles  by  the  old  coach  road, 
and  313  miles  by  railway.  Being  33  miles  north  of  New- 
castle and  30  miles  south  of  Berwick,  it  is  nearly  midway 
between  the  south  and  north  boundaries  of  the  county ;  from 
the  Grerman  Ocean  on  the  east  it  is  4  miles,  and  from  the 
Tweed  at  Coldstream,  which  there  divides  England  from 
Scotland,  it  is  30  miles  distant.  The  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way passes  between  it  and  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  3  miles ; 
but  Alnwick  is  connected  with  this  trunk  line  by  a  branch, 
which  joins  it  at  Bilton.  London,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle, 
Berwick,  and  all  other  towns  diverring  from  these  centres, 
are  therefore  accessible  from  Alnwick  by  railway  transit. 

The  town  forms  part  of  the  parish  of  Alnwick,  which 
anciently  was  partly  within  Bamburgh  Ward  and  partly 
within  Coquetdale  Ward,  but  which  since  1882  has  been 
entirely  included  in  the  East  Division  of  Coquetdale  Ward, 
for  the  purposes  of  petty  sessions.  The  parish  is  in  length 
from  north  to  south  about  8  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  east 
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to  west  about  4|  miles ;  but  its  form  is  irregular^  and  the 
area  of  the  whole  is  15^884  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
and  north-east  by  the  parishes  of  Longhoughton  and  Emble- 
ton,  on  the  south-east  by  Lesbury,  on  the  south  by  Shil- 
bottle  and  Felton^  on  the  west  by  Edlingham  and  Egling- 
ham^  and  on  the  north  by  the  new  parochial  district  of  South 
Charlton.  The  surface  presents  great  inequalities  of  eleva- 
tion ;  a  high  sandstone  ridge  ranging  through  the  county  in 
a  S.S.W.  direction,  forms  upland  moors  on  the  western  part, 
which  reach  to  a  height  of  808  feet  above  the  sea ;  Highfar- 
law  on  the  northern  boundary  is  about  460  feet  high ;  on  the 
east,  the  bold  and  lofty  cliff  of  Ratcheugh  Crag,  which  is 
396  feet  above  the  sea  level,  intervenes  between  Alnwick  and 
the  sea ;  more  level  ground  stretches  for  a  few  miles  south- 
ward, but  the  valley  in  which  Alnwick  lies,  is  bounded  in 
that  direction  by  the  high  hilly  grounds  of  Newton-on-the- 
Moor  and  Shilbottle,  which  reach  an  elevation  of  473  feet. 
The  river  Aln  crosses  the  parish  from  west  to  east,  running 
in  a  deep  valley,  generally  with  gently  sloping  sides,  but 
where  it  cuts  through  the  sandstone  ridge,  the  banks  are 
loftier,  more  rugged,  and  steep. 

The  town  and  castle  have  a  general  elevation  of  SOO  feet 
above  the  sea  level ;  some  streets  however,  as  Walkergate 
and  the  lower  part  of  Canongate,  are  but  little  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  Almost  encompassed  by  hills  of  greater 
or  less  elevation,  the  town  stands  on  a  situation  tolerably 
sheltered. 

Though  now  an  unimportant  town  in  the  ^at  empire  of 
Britain,  with  a  population  of  only  7,350  in  the  parish,  with 
few  manufactures,  and  no  great  extent  of  trade,  the  history 
of  Alnwick  nevertheless  possesses  more  interest  than  its  pre- 
sent condition  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  has  not  dimin- 
ished in  population,  or  gone  down,  like  some  old  boroughs, 
into  obscurity  and  utter  ruin;  but  it  has  lost  its  relative 
importance,  and  other  towns,  once  more  insignificant,  havina^ 
caught  the  improving  spirit  of  modem  times,  have  utilisea 
their  natural  resources,  and  become  the  centres  of  manu- 
facturing, mining,  and  commercial  industry.  Alnwick  derives 
its  interest  maimy,  therefore,  from  its  ancient  historv ;  for 
when  several  of  our  great  towns  were  mere  villages  or  clusters 
of  huts  or  shealings,  Alnwick  was  a  walled  town,  and  en- 
joyed a  corporate  existence ;  battles  were  fought  before  its 
gates;  it  was  repeatedlj  besieged  and  burnt;  kings  were 
slain  and  captured  withm  sight  of  its  walls ;  monarchs  and 
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generals  made  it  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  armies  and  nego- 
tiations; warlike  barons^  wielding  power  little  less  than 
regal,  resided  within  its  great  castle,  ruled  their  vassals  and 
hatched  their  plots  against  their  sovereign,  or  devised  schemes 
for  public  liberty;  malefactors  were  executed  there,  and  grisly 
and  gory  heads  were  exhibited  over  its  gates ;  mitred  abbots 
and  cowled  monks  lived  hard  by,  and  dispensed  a  magnifi- 
cent hospitality  within  their  splendid  abbeys ;  and  in  later 
times^  the  commonalty  rising  out  of  feudal  bondage,  may  be 
seen  endowed  with  a  limited  amount  of  wealth  and  power-* 
now  debating  and  quarrelling  over  the  town's  affairs,  and 
now  enjoying  themselves  with  their  canary,  mulled  claret, 
and  music.  Old  customs  lingered  long  here ;  and  there  yet 
remaxDs  somewhat  of  the  racv  savour  of  olden  times  in  the 
tastes,  the  habits,  and  associations  of  the  inhabitants.  A 
scientific  gentleman  from  America  recently  strolled  through 
Alnwick,  examined  its  buildings  and  listened  to  accounts  of 
its  manners  and  customs ;  with  wonder  did  he  gaze  on  the 
great  Oothic  castle — intentlv  he  scrutinised  the  old  buildings 
as  he  passed  along — the  old  gateway — the  old  houses  with 
thrir  Incomes  and  quaint  inscriptions — ^the  old  chantry — ^the 
old  church !  nor  did  Saint  Michael's  Pant,  with  the  archangel, 
the  guardian  of  the  town,  on  its  top  killing  the  dragon,  nor 
did  the  bull  ring,  nor  the  site  of  the  stocks  escape  his  notice; 
but  more  than  all,  when  the  curfew  bell  tolled  its  clear  notes 
in  the  evening,  from  the  Town  Hall  tower,  did  he  stop  and 
listen  with  a  delight  almost  childish.  He  felt,  indeed,  that 
his  brief  survey  cf  Alnwick  gave  him  a  more  distinct  notion 
of  the  character  of  the  old  mother  country,  than  he  had 
gained  from  other  sources. 

Perhaps  the  natural  history  of  Alnwick  may  not  be  of  so 
much  special  interest ;  but  as  the  zoology,  the  botany,  and 
the  geology,  have  been  carefully  examined  during  several 
years,  the  observations  may  be  of  some  value  and  deserving 
of  record.  A  sec^n  across  the  parish  from  the  Cheviots  to 
the  sea  shore,  will  exhibit  almost  every  kind  of  igneous  and  - 
stratified  rock  occurring  within  the  county,  and  therefore  a 
description  of  that  section— of  its  mineral  characters,  of  its 
physical  conditions,  of  its  organic  contents,  of  its  economic 
uses — ^will  present  an  epitome  of  the  geology  of  Northumber- 
land. Something  there  may  be  then  in  the  history  of  Aln- 
wick, to  instruct  and  please  even  those  who  live  beyond  its 
boundaries. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

ANCIENT  BBinSH  PEBIOD. 

STTMOLOOT    OF   ALNWIOQEC— -EABLT    INHABITAIITS — TBS   OTADBNI— - 
FOBTS  AKD   DWELLHTOS — BEFULOHIOfiS — XJBJXB — STOITE  17SAP0KS 

Ain)  nraxBincBirrs— BBONZB  belicis-— gold  obitambnts — srAin>- 

INO  STONB— GXLTIO  NAMES — ^BXMAINB  IN  NOBTH  N0BTHX71CBXB- 
LAND— BTHNOLOOY — BIONB  GIBOLB — IN80BIBBD  BOOKS. 

Though  Alnwick  may  boast  of  a  respectable  antiquity^  yet 
of  its  existence  as  a  toton  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  there 
is  no  documentary  evidence.  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
GildaSj  Beda,  Nennius,  the  Saxon  chronicle,  or  indeed  in 
any  pre-Norman  charter  or  history.  In  old  histories  and 
documents,  subsequent  to  that  period,  the  name  is  written  in 
various  forms,  as  appears  in  the  following  list  :-— 

Alnawic — ^BiohaTd  of  Hexham,  12th  centorj. 

Alnewyk — ^In  charters  and  inquisitions  of  the  12th,  ISth,  and 

14th  centuries — ^Broxnton — liber  Niger — ^Aot  to  embatde  the 

town,  1434. 
Alnewyc — Oharters  12th  and  13th  centuries. 
Alnewyke — ^Inquisitioiis  and  charters  13th  and  14th  centuries — 

Chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey. 
Alnewicke — Inquisitions  13th  and  14th  centuries — ^Petition  of 

Burgesses,  1650. 
Alnewik — ^Knyghton,  14th  century — Lord  Hertford,  1569. 
Alnewich— Wimam  of  Newberry,  12th  century. 
Alnewike—  Borough  Seal. 
Aunewike— Bot  lit  Pat,  1218. 
Aunwyk— Pipe  Boll,  1282. 
Aunewio — ^Testa  de  Neville. 
Awnewyke — Earl  of  Northumberland,  1528. 
Anwik — Earl  of  Northumberland,  1613. 
Anwick — Heraldic  Visitation,  circa,  1600. 

The  spelling  is  arbitrary ;  but  all  the  forms  excepting  the 
six  last,  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  modern  "  .dinwick.*' 
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Mr.  Ralph  Carr  of  Hedgeley,  one  of  our  ablest  etymologists^ 
considers  that  the  old  name  would  be  in  three  syllables, 
Al-na-wick ;  and  this  form  indeed,  is  given  by  Richard  of 
Hexham,  one  of  the  earliest  northern  historians.  At  present 
however,  the  name  is  pronounced  Annick  by  all  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  town ;  and  indeed,  as  early  as  the  13th 
century,  the  pronunciation  seems  to  have  been  similar  to  the 
broad  nasal  sound  by  Scotsmen,  though  in  three  syllables — 
Au-ne-wicke,  Obviously  Alnwick  is  compounded  of  Aln^ 
the  name  of  the  river  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  of  toick, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  street,  village,  or  dwelling  place ;  but 
this  latter  element  is  one  of  those  peculiar  terms,  which 
evidence  the  affinity  and  common  origin  of  several  different 
languages ;  for  it  appears  in  the  Greek,  "^^>*  in  the  Latin, 
vicus,  in  the  Sanscrit,  mcy  and  it  has  been  traced  in 
other  Indo-European  tongues.  Alriy  like  the  names  of 
our  rivers,  hills,  and  mountains,  is  Celtic  or  Ancient  British, 
and  was  given  by  one  of  the  earliest  tribes  settling  in 
Britain ;  for  in  the  Hibernico-Celtic  we  have  Atain^  signi- 
fying white,  bright,  or  clear.  Alnwick  therefore  is  the  town 
on  the  bright  clear  river.  In  one  form  or  other,  Aln  is 
not  an  uncommon  name  of  rivers.  We  have  Aluoyn  a 
tributary  of  the  Coquet,  and  Allan  flowing  into  the  South 
Tyne ;  and  the  same  name  appears  in  Roxburghshire,  in  the 
Lothians,  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland. 
Westward  of  the  town,  the  Aln  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
Ale-water,  and  sometimes  as  the  Yell.  Alnham  near  its 
source  is  called  Ale-dam,  and  occasionally  YeU-dom ;  and 
Alnmouth,  pronounced  Alemouth,  is  not  imfrequently  called 
Ydlmauth. 

Another  name  is  applied  to  Alnwick  in  a  chronicle  of  the 
Priory  of  St.  Andrews— -one  of  the  most  ancient  and  authentic 
of  Scottish  records — ^which  states  that  Malcolm,  son  of  Dun- 
can, was  slain  at  Inner-alden.  The  name  of  the  river  is 
recognisable;  but  inner ,  which  comes  from  the  Gaelic  inbhear, 
denotes  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  would  rather  apply  to 
Alnmouth ;  but  as  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Malcolm  feU  near 
Alnwick,  the  chronicler,  as  Professor  Simpson  suppose8,t  may 

•  I  am  indebted  to  my  young  fnend  Mr.  Robext  Busby  for  tliis  note—'*  The 
Gieek  ouuf  anciently  had  the  diagamma,  which  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
power  of  a  W ;  and  this  makes  the  analogy  between  the  Greek  word  and  the 
Saxon  trick  stronger." 

t  Dr.  Simpson^s  Cat-Stanc,  p.  25. 
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have  erred  for  wont  of  proper  local  knowledge.  Fordnn^ 
when  relating  the  same  event,  gives  Murealden^  as  a  synonym 
— ^^Castmm  de  Aljmewick,  sive  Murealden,  quod  idem  est;"* 
and  this  may  be  descriptive  of  the  wild  moorish  condition  of 
the  district  around  Alnwick  at  that  period. 

When  the  far  reaching  ambition  of  Caesar  made  Britain 
known  to  the  dvilifled  world,  it  was  peopled  by  the  Celtic 
race,  who,  migrating  many  centuries  before  from  the  east, 
had  passed  by  successive  population-waves  into  the  British 
Islands.  From  a  careful  and  extensive  comparison  of  the 
old  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  great  natural 
objects  in  all  these  islands,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the 
language  of  the  whole  was  essentially  the  same ;  but  thai 
diflferent  tribes  had  their  own  dialectic  peculiarities.  The 
distribution  of  the  same  peculiar  83rmbolical  sculptures  over 
the  British  Islands  corroborates  the  conclusion.  Though  of 
a  common  origin,  the  clans  or  tribes  were  numerous,  and  to 
a  great  extent  independent  of  each  other.  While  the  southern 
part  of  England  was  occupied  by  the  Belgse,  the  most  civilized 
tribe,  the  north  was  peopled  b^  the  rude  and  warlike  Biig- 
antes ;  and  these  were  divided  mto  several  distinct  branches ; 
Gradeni  dwelt  in  the  western  part  of  Northumberland  and  in 
Soxburghshire ;  but  the  eastern  part  of  Northumberland 
and  Berwickshire  were  occupied  by  the  Otadeni ;  and  to  this 
tribe  belonged  the  people,  who,  for  many  generations  prior 
to  the  Christian  era,  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  Aln.  Of  this 
primitive  race  there  are  few  written  records ;  and  what  we 
do  know  of  them  has  been  gathered,  not  so  much  from  books 
or  manuscripts,  as  from  their  sepulchres,  their  ruined  forts 
and  dwellings,  and  from  their  language,  either  as  intermingled 
in  our  common  speech,  or  impressed  as  it  were  upon  our 
rivers,  mountains,  hills,  and  other  great  objects  in  nature. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  remains  there  are  of  this  Pre- 
Boman  period  even  within  the  limits  of  Alnwick  parish:— 
there  are  forts,  traces  of  dwellings,  barrows  and  sepulchres, 
urns,  stone  and  bronze  weapons  and  instruments,  golden  and 
other  ornaments,  which  though  telhng  us  nothing  of  the 
names  of  individual  chiefSs  or  of  particular  events,  yet  raise 
up  the  general  form  and  character  of  evanished  tribes  and 
peoples.  Of  these  various  remains  I  shall  give  an  account. 
It  may  be  premised,  that  almost  all  earthworks  in  the  district, 
were  at  one  period,  without  discrimination,  referred  to  Danish 

*  Fofdmii  Scotiehioiiieoii* 
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origin.  One  principle  of  easy  application  seems  to  have 
guided  a  certain  class  of  antiquaries  in  their  exposition  of 
early  remains— whatever  was  rude  was  Danish^  and  what** 
ever  shewed  marks  of  skill  and  art  was  Roman,  A  more 
critical  age  cannot  adopt  this  crude  method.  As  the  geolo* 
gist  examines  the  fossil  contents  of  a  rock  to  determine  its 
age  and  ascertain  its  history^  so  must  the  antiquary  dig  into 
fortlets^  dwellings,  and  barrows,  and  by  the  relics  he  finds, 
and  the  structural  peculiarities  he  observes,  determine  their 
age  and  read  the  character  and  history  of  the  people  who 
erected  them.  Excavations  have  recently  been  made  into 
old  antiquities  in  the  valley  of  the  Breamish,  and  on  and 
around  Yevering  Bell ;  and  the  £icts,  which  the  spade  and 
pick-axe  have  revealed  in  these  places,  will  be  useful  guides 
m  OUT  examination  of  those  which  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored  in  a  similar  manner. 

CAMPS. 

To  determine  in  all  cases  with  certainty-  the  age  of  camps 
is  impossible,  on  account  of  their  imperfect  condition ;  but 
as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  camps  or  fortlets 
of  a  rounded  form,  and  associated  with  small  circular  founda- 
tions of  hut  dwellings,  and  not  far  distant  firom  barrows 
containing  Ancient  British  relics,  may  vrithout  much  doubt 
be  referred  to  the  Ancient  British  period.  Supplementary 
defences  either  on  one,  or  on  two  opposite  sides,  enclosing 
small  crescent  shaped  areas,  are  also  I  think  characteristic 
of  the  same  age. 

A  remarkable  group  of  antiquities  is  clus- 
HiOHFABLAW.    tered  on  the  high  grounds  sloping  southward 

from  the  summit  of  Highfarlaw,  three  miles 
north  of  Alnwick.  Besides  the  mediseval  tower,  there  are 
three  camps,  and  there  existed  some  years  ago,  a  barrow  and 
traces  of  hut  dwellings.  On  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  a  strong- 
hold, now  overgrown  with  trees  which  form  an  ornamental 
clump ;  it  has  two  rampiers*  with  a  ditch  between  them,  and 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  in  diameter  from  north  to  south  sixty 
yards,  and  from  east  to  west  seventy-one  yards ;  the  area 
enclosed  is  about  four-fifths  of  an  acre.  The  rampart  on  the 
south  side  appears  to  have  been  regularly  built  with  large 
stones.    Entrances  or  gateways  are  on  the  east  and  west 

•  Th*  t«m  xuapier  I  Apply  to  a  nide  wall  Ibnntd  of  eartli  and  itoocB. 
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sideSj  nine  feet  in  width.  The  interior  is  divided  by  other 
rampiers  into  several  compartments ;  three  large  enclosures 
are  traceable,  and  the  remains  of  several  smaller  ones  are 
visible,  which  most  probably  had  been  circular  hut  dwellings. 
The  position  is  commanding ;  the  great  hills  of  the  district 
are  seen  from  it — ^the  Cheviots,  Ros  Castle,  Alnwick  Moor, 
and  Shilbottle  Law ;  and  along  the  coast  the  view  ranges  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles. 

Another  camp  there  was,  only  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  southward,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  in  a  field  called  the 
''  Camp  Field."  This  was  large,  enclosing  an  area  of  nearly 
two  acres;  there  was  but  one  rampier,  which  however,  is 
now  almost  obliterated^  the  field  having  for  several  years 
been  under  cultivation. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Holywell  camp,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  yards,  a  rude  flagged  floor  was  exposed  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  plough,  one  mot  below  the  surface.  The  flags 
were  of  unhewn  sandstone,  and  were  roughly  fitted  in  to 
each  other,  forming  a  circle  of  thirteen  feet  in  diameter. 
From  better  preserved  remains  of  a  similar  kind  among  the 
Cheviots,  we  are  able  to  determine  this  to  have  been  the  floor 
of  an  Ancient  British  hut ;  the  fire  had  been  in  the  centre, 
for  after  having  been  quenched  for  many  centuries,  the  ashes 
were  found  on  the  blackened  hearth-stone. 

At  a  short  distance,  west-south-west  of  this  camp,  a  barrow 
or  small  artificial  hill  formed  of  earth  and  stones,  covered  an 
ancient  interment.  This  was  removed  forty  years  ago,  and 
beneath  it,  an  urn,  such  as  occurs  in  Ancient  British  graves, 
was  found  placed  within  a  circle  of  stones. 

The  association  of  these  camps  with  the  Ancient  British 
barrow  and  the  hut  floor,  enables  us  to  determine  pretty 
certainly,  that  Highfarlaw  was  the  site  of  an  Ancient  British 
settlement. 

Lower  down  the  same  hill,  about  a  mile 
Chestebs.  southward,  yet  still  upon  high  ground,  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Aln,  is  the  camp  of 
Black  Chesters,  wluch  is  now  overgrown  with  trees.  It  is 
of  a  circular  form  and  strongly  fortified  b)r  two  rampiers  and 
a  deep  ditch.  The  circumference  of  the  inner  circle  is  180 
yards,  and  of  the  outer  S80  yards,  the  area  of  the  whole  being 
near  to  two  acres.  The  entrance  is  obscure,  and  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  east.  A  small  iron  ball  was  found  a  few 
years  ago,  among  stones  on  the  surface ;  but  this  could  not 
belong  to  the  period  when  the  camp  was  made ;  it  may  have 
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been  left  when  the  Scottish  annies  passed  through  the  county 
in  the  17  th  century. 

Near  Brislaw  there  are  two  camps;  one  on  the 
Brislaw.*    western  slope  of  the  high  rugged  sandstone  hill 

on  which  Brislaw  Tower  stands^  about  half-a-mile 
eastward  of  Moor-laws.  This  is  circular,  and  has  only  one 
rampier,  with  a  ditch  outside,  the  circumference  being  190 
yards.  There  are  two  entrances,  one  on  the  north  and  the 
other  on  the  west  side.  A  hollow  way  proceeds  from  it  down 
the  hill,  similar  to  the  roads  connected  with  other  Ancient 
Britbh  fortlets— Pfo^^  U,,fig.  13. 

Distant  from  this  about  half-a-mile  N.N.W.,  is  the  other 
camp  on  Catheugh,  lower  and  more  level  ground,  by  the  side 
of  a  little  bum,  whose  steep  banks  add  to  the  defences  of  the 
stronghold.  It  is  much  obscured  by  trees  and  the  rank 
growth  of  underwood  with  which  it  is  covered ;  part  of  it 
has  been  destroyed  near  the  burn  for  the  sake  of  a  road,  so 
that  what  remains  is  only  the  segment  of  a  circle.  The  place 
had  been  very  strong,  for  there  are  two  rampieis  and  two 
ditches;  and  even  now,  after  the  destructive  influence  of 
many  centuries,  the  rampier  remains  in  some  parts  as  high 
as  fifteen  feet.     Entrances  appear  on  the  north-east  side. 

The  remains  of  a  camp  are  traceable  on 
Stoney  Hills.     Camp-hill  on  the  Swansfield  estate,  near 

the  edge  of  Alnwick  Moor,  less  than  a  mile 
south-westward  of  the  town.  It  is  much  obliterated,  except- 
ing on  the  south  side;  the  form  is  oval,  being  120  yards 
in  diameter  from  east  to  west,  and  104  yards  from  north 
to  south.  There  is  little  to  mark  it  except  its  rounded 
shape. 

On  Rugley  Moor-house  farm,  there  was  a  camp; 
RuGLET.  but  now  owing  to  cultivation,  it  is  barely  traceable. 
It  was  of  a  squarish  form,  rounded  at  the  comers, 
and  contained  an  area  of  one  acre  and  one-eighth  ;  it  had  a 
rampier  and  a  ditch.  Close  to  it,  but  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  an  ancient  quern  or  hand-mill  was  found.  Such  primi- 
tive mills  for  grinding  corn  are  not  uncommon  in  and  near 
forts  and  dwellings  of  the  Ancient  British  people  ;  we 
have  found  them  in  the  Celtic  town  of  Greaves  Ash,  in  the 

•  « BrisUw,  in  Holn  Park,  a  very  lofty  eminence  commandibg  the  whole 
district  ahont  it,  ie  Tulgaxly  called  BrUUy,  as  if  it  were  mere  ordinary  lea-land  ;** 
R.  Cazr  on  Composite  Names  of  Places ;  Trans,  of  Tyneside  Clab,  Vol.  I., 
p.  844.  Law  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  hltew  is  applied  to  a  hill,  generally  high 
and  eonicaL 
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Chesters  camp  on  the  Breamish,  and  even  within  the  great 
fort  on  the  summit  of  Yevering  Bell. 

One  other  camp  remains  to  be  noticed, 
Alnwick  Moor,     which  is  situated  on  Alnwick  Outer  Moor, 

little  more  than  two  miles  westward  of 
the  town,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Though  small,  the  in- 
terior area  not  exceeding  half-an-acre,  this  is  an  interesting 
camp,  as  some  portions  are  in  good  preservation,  and  its  form 
and  arrangements  are  easily  seen.  The  form  is  rounded ; 
and  it  has  two  rampiers  and  a  ditch,  with  an  entrance  on  the 
south-east.  This  has  been  pronounced  a  Danish  camp ;  but 
without  any  evidence  or  even  probability.  Its  external 
characters  are  similar  to  Ancient  British  camps — Plate  II,, 

A- 12. 

SEPULCHRES. 

Besides  the  barrow  at  Holywell  already 
Alnwick  Moor,     referred  to,  others  have  been  observed  in 

the  parish.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
are  two,  which  have  been  opened  near  to  each  other,  probably 
part  of  a  group,  on  the  hill  side  northward  of  Alnwick  Moor 
Burn,  and  near  to  the  Forest  Lodge.  One  of  them  in  Aln- 
wick Moor  was  discovered  in  1820,  and  a  cist-vaen*  was 
exposed,  made  of  slaty  sandstone  slabs,  and  within  it  was  an 
entire  skeleton  doubled  up,  with  the  head  laid  to  the  south- 
west. The  other,  only  about  fifty  yards  distant,  is  within 
the  park,  and  was  exposed  in  1861,  while  excavations  were 
made  along  the  hill  side  for  a  new  road.  Three  feet  below 
the  surface  a  cist-vaen  was  found,  which  was  covered  over 
with  stones  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  piled  up  above  the 
interment  to  form  a  barrow  or  little  hill,  but  which,  through 
the  lapse  of  time  and  other  causes,  had  been  reduced  almost 
to  the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground.  The  cist-vaen  was 
placed  in  a  fine  sand  overlying  the  boulder  clay ;  it  is  formed 
of  slabs  of  a  slaty  sandstone  common  in  the  district,  set  on 
edge  so  as  to  form  a  small  coffin  17  inches  in  depth,  3  feet 
Scinches  long  on  the  north  side,  and  8  feet  9J  incnes  on  the 
south  side ;  and  in  breadth  Z  feet  3  inches.  A  flag  lay  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  top  was  entirely  covered  by  a  large  slab. 
This  cist  is  a  good  type  of  the  stone  coffins 'in  which  the 
Ancient  British  people  interred  their  dead  and  placed  memo- 
rials of  their  lost  friends.  No  bones  nor  evidences  of  burning 
were  discovered ;  but  within  the  cist  was  placed  a  fine  urn 
or  earthenware  vessel,  of  a  simple  bowl  shape,  6  inches  in 

*  Stone  chest  or  itone  coffin. 
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height  and  7|  inches  in*  diameter  at  the  top— Pfa^d  IL^fig.  4. 
Zigzag  lines  are  incised  on  the  rim^  a  mode  of  ornamenting 
characteristic  of  Celtic  fictile  art ;  but  the  body  of  the  urn 
was  incised  with  figures  of  an  uncommon  description,  con^ 
sisting  of  lozenge  forms  arranged  in  a  kind  of  quincunx. 
Urns  of  the  same  bowl  shape  have  been  obtained  from  similar 
sepulchres  at  Chatton  and  Wandylaw — that  firom  the  latter 
being  beautifully  ornamented,  and  associated  with  an  entire 
skeleton  and  a  flint  arrow  head.  Probably  the  Forest  Lodge 
sepulchre  also  contained  a  corpse  which,  through  the  access 
of  water  and  air,  may  have  been  entirely  decomposed. 

On  the  ridge  of  a  field  called  Willow  Close, 

BuoLBY.    west  of  Rugley  Moor-house,  a  barrow  was  opened 

which  covered  a  cist-vaen,  similar  to  that  already 

described,  and  in  this  was  found  a  bead  of  a  yellow  colour, 

which  appeared  to  be  amber. 

In  a  field  not  far  from  the  limestone 
Denwick  Lanb.    quarry,  a  oist-vaen  was  exposed  by  the 

plougn;  in  which  there  was  a  skeleton 
with  the  body  bent  and  the  face  looking  upward ;  the  hair 
was  still  in  preservation,  Ijring  beneath  the  head  ''like  a 
bird's  nest ;"  along  with  this  interment  was  an  urn  of  the 
ordinary  Celtic  character.  In  a  field  not  far  distant,  another 
cist-vaen  was  found)  but  it  contained  no  relics. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  parish,  firom 
HoLLiKOHBUGH.    White  House  Folly  down  the  hUl  towards 

the  river  there  had  been  many  interments. 
On  high  ground  called  Hollingheugh  there  was  a  cairn, 
which  was  removed  in  18S4,  and  beneath  it  was  a  cist-vaen 
containing  an  urn  or  vase  of  peculiar  character ;  for  besides 
being  ornamented  with  zigzag  scorings,  it  had  four  projecting 
kno&,  which  are  interesting,  as  early  and  rude  attempts  to 
furnish  vessels  with  handles — Plate  IL,Jig,  2. 

On  the  White  House  grounds,  now  form- 
White  House,    ing  the  north-west  corner  of  Holn*  Park, 

three  other  sepulchres  have  been  discovered. 
One  was  opened  in  1818  and  contained  a  skeleton,  by  the 
side  of  which  stood  an  elegant  shaped  drinking  cup,  covered 
with  zigzag  scorings ;  it  is  said  to  have  contained  ashes — 
Plate  ILfJiff.  1.  This  is  the  shape  most  usually  met  with 
in  Ancient  British  interments  in  North  Northumberland; 
elegant  in  form  and  in  ornamentation,  they  exhibit  no  small 

*  The  name  if  thai  f  pelt  in  early  ehartera. 
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degree  of  artistic  taste.  Another  cist-vaen  in  this  locality 
was  found  in  1833 ;  hut  of  this  we  have  no  definite  informa- 
tion, heyond  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  grave  was  from 
north  to  south.  Of  the  third  sepulchre,  however,  which  was 
opened  in  1863,  we  have  more  particular  knowledge.  The 
dst-vaen  was  as  usual  formed  of  sandstone  slabs,  the  length 
being  2  feet  9  inches,  the  width  1  foot  10  inches,  and  the 
direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W. ;  within  was  laid  a  skeleton  with 
the  head  towards  the  south-west  end,  the  body  bent,  the 
knees  being  drawn  up  towards  the  head ;  and  nearly  in  the 
centre  stood  an  urn  or  vase,  which  is  5  inches  in  height,  with 
four  knobs  at  the  side,  and  ornamented  with  characteristic 
zigzag  scorings — Plate  IL^fig.  3.  The  skeleton  was  that  of 
a  young  person,  about  12  years  of  age ;  for  the  temporary 
canine  teeth  had  disappeared,  and  the  permanent  canine 
teeth  were  making  their  appearance;  while  also  the 
sutures  of  the  skull  were  very  distinct.  Unfortunately  the 
cranium  was  broken  and  incomplete ;  but  so  much  remained 
as  to  admit  of  its  general  characters  being  determined ;  it 
was  a  short,  broad,  and  compact  head;  the  longitudinal 
diameter  being  6*3  inches  and  the  parietal  diameter  5  inches, 
giving  a  proportion  of  nearly  10  to  8,  which  marks  the 
cranium  of  the  Brachy-cephalic  tjrpe.  The  form  is  well 
rounded,  but  there  is  a  pecuHar  flattening  from  the  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  foramen  magnum,  probably  due  to  arti- 
ficial compression ;  for  Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  '^  Crania  Britannica,"  has  shewn  that  some 
ancient  tribes  modified  by  artificial  means  the  natural  form 
of  the  skull.  Even  now  some  of  the  American  Indians 
distort  the  heads  of  their  children  by  the  use  of  a  ciadle  board. 
Singular  is  it,  that  in  the  sepulchre  of  so  young  a  person, 
there  was  a  rude  flint  arrow  head  about  one  inch  in  length, 
and  of  the  same  character  as  one  found  in  a  similar  interment 
at  Wandylaw — Plate  ILj  Jig,  9.*  Other  vases  of  the  same 
kind  from  the  district,  preserved  in  the  Alnwick  Castle 
Museum,  shew  a  gradual  advance  in  Ancient  British  fictile 
art ;  one  from  Warkworth  has,  in  place  of  mere  knobs,  small 
but  well  shaped  perforated  handles. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  another  interment  was  discovered 
in  the  Parks,  within  a  plantation  cresting  the  hill  to  the 
westward  of  Holn  Abbey ;  this  also  contained  a  skeleton, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  preserved. 

*  Fig,  14  in  Plate  II*  it  Uic  sharpened  stone  celt  referred  to  in  page  IS. 
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A  few  otber  relics  belonging  to  the  Celtic  period  have  been 
found  in  the  parish  of  Alnwick. 

STONE  CELTS. 

To  instruments  made  of  stone  with  sharp  edges  at  one 
or  both  ends,  the  name  ceU  has  been  applied^  which  in 
the  Cambro-Celtic,  means  a  flint  stone.  One  of  these 
was  discovered  in  1862  by  Mr.  George  Armstrong,  one  foot 
below  the  surface,  while  cutting  through  a  hill  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  between  Alnwick  and  Denwick, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  spot  on  which  old  Denwick  cross 
stands.  It  is  well  made  and  quite  smooth,  and  more 
artistically  finished  than  the  rudely  chipped  flint  weapons 
of  Abbeville ;  it  is  somewhat  broken  at  the  ends,  but  when 
perfect  would  be  7  inches  long,  and  2  inches  wide  at  the  one 
end  and  one  inch  at  the  other ;  the  sides  are  blunt,  but  like 
other  celts  of  similar  character,  it  was  sharp  at  both  ends ;  it 
is  made  of  a  dark  grey  metamorphic  shale,  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass — Plate  IL,  Jig,  10.  Three  other  stone  celts  I 
have,  which  were  found  in  fields  near  the  borders  of  the 
parish.  All  are  similar  in  shape,  and  formed  of  indurated 
slate ;  two  of  them  are  4  inches  and  the  other  6  inches  long. 
One  of  them  is  especially  interesting,  because  shewing  an 
alteration  from  its  original  form  by  being  repeatedly  sharp- 
ened.  These  are  small  in  size  compared  with  another 
from  the  valley  of  the  Reed,  which  is  nearly  12  inches  long 
and  finely  finished.  Such  instruments  were  used  as  chisels 
or  wedges,  to  cut  or  split  wood  and  other  substances  softer 
than  themselves ;  and  they  have  even  been  found  inserted  like 
a  wedge,  into  cavities  of  large  stones ;  but  as  weapons  also 
they  would  be  formidable,  especially  those  of  a  large  size, 
fastened  like  an  axe  at  the  head  of  a  pole.  Flint  arrow  heads, 
as  we  have  seen,  also  occur. 

BRONZE  RELICS. 

Gale  has  given  an  account  of  bronze  weapons  and  tools 
found  in  1726  within  the  Old  Park,  about  a  mile  north- 
west of  Alnwick.  A  mason  was  clearing  away  the  earth 
from  a  sandstone  rock,  in  order  to  obtain  building  stones, 
when,  at  the  depth  of  18  inches,  he  found  lying  upon  the 
rock  twenty  bronze  swords  and  sixteen  spear  heads;  and 
near  to  these,  only  a  foot  further  down  the  hill,  forty-two 
bronze  instruments  usually  called  celts.  Fortunately  some 
of  these  relics  were  obtained  by  Gale,  otherwise  we  should 
have  known  nothing  of  them,  for  the  remainder  were  seized 
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by  the  Steward  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  they  were 
never  afterwards  seen.  The  swords  were  leaf-shaped  and 
only  18  inches  long  in  the  blade,  double  edged  and  pointed, 
being  more  adapted  for  thrusting  than  cutting.  The  handles 
were  remarkably  small,  being  usually  only  3  inches  in  length, 
and  indicating  that  the  race  who  wielded  these  weapons  had 
small  hands — Plate  II.,  fig.  8.  The  spear  heads  had  a 
socket  for  the  insertion  of  a  wooden  pole  ;  some  were  long 
and  narrow,  with  a  small  wing  or  flange  on  each  side — Plate 
H'i  fid*  3  \  bu^  ^n  others,  the  flange  was  wider  and  cut 
through  or  eyed,  a  form  common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
but  rare  in  England.  Similar  swords  and  spear  heads  were 
found  in  a  bog  at  Thrunton,  near  Whittingham,  in  this 
county  in  1847 ;  and  three  of  the  bronze  leaf-shaped  swords 
were  discovered  in  1 857,  near  to  a  Celtic  for tlet  on  Brandon  hill. 

The  celts  or  chisels,  as  they  are  sometimes  called — Plate 
11  y  fig,  7 — have  one  end  with  a  broad  sharp  edge,  and  the 
other  is  narrower  and  thicker,  and  hollowed  so  as  to  admit  a 
wooden  shaft ;  they  have  a  loop  or  ear  attached  to  one  side. 
Such  instruments,  the  most  common  of  bronze  relics,  were 
cast  in  stone  moulds ;  one  of  these  moulds  found  near  Wal- 
lington,  is  in  the  Museum  of  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
There  was  great  diflerence  in  the  shape  and  artistic  finish  of 
these  celts,  from  the  simple  form  of  a  stone  celt  to  those 
complicated  with  flanges,  sockets,  loops,  and  mouldings. 
Though  they  may  have  been  applied  to  warlike  purposes, 
yet  I  think  they  were  chiefly  used  as  chisels  or  wedges. 

The  number  of  the  bronze  relics  found  in  the  "Old  Park" 
is  remarkable ;  and  the  association  of  the  celts  with  the  other 
weapons,  aids  in  determining  the  age  of  the  leaf-shaped 
swords,  regarding  which  there  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy. As  these  swords  are  of  a  graceful  shape,  beautifully 
finished,  and  well  tempered,  they  must,  according  to  some, 
have  been  the  production  of  Roman  art.  Here  however, 
they  have  been  found  with  celts,  which  without  any  doubt 
may  be  referred  to  the  Ancient  British  people.  Bronze 
weapons  moreover,  are  not  known  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Romans  when  they  conquered  Britain,  nor  do  we  find  any 
types  among  the  weapons  or  instruments  of  the  Romans 
corresponding  with  these  bronze  relics ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,   the    presence    of   bronze    daggers*   and   sometimes 

*  At  North  Charlton  a  bronze  dagger  was  in  one  of  these  grares  along  with  a 
glass  bead. 
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bronze  swords  in  Ancient  British  graves  proves  that  they 
were  pre-Roman.  True  it  is,  the  Caledonian  sword  described 
by  Tacitus  in  the  first  century,  was  long,  blunt,  and  adapted 
for  striking;  these  however,  were  made  of  iron,  a  metal  which 
for  some  time  previously  had  been  in  use.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore,  to  infer  that  the  bronze  weapons  belonged  to  a 
more  distant  period,  when  the  Ancient  Britons  had  risen 
above  the  feeble  and  barbarous  state  indicated  by  the  general 
use  of  flint  tipped  arrows  and  javelins,  and  stone  battle  axes, 
and  had  acquired  sufficient  metallurgic  skill  to  produce  bronze 
weapons  ;  for  that  bronze  objects  are  of  native  manufacture 
is  evidenced  by  the  discovery  in  Britain,  not  only  of  moulds 
in  which  these  objects  were  cast,  but  also  of  lumps  of  the 
crude  unfashioned  metal  itself. 

In  the  Alnwick  Castle  Museum  there  are  a  bronze  celt, 
with  a  socket  and  ring,  which  was  found  in  the  North 
Demesne  in  18S4,  and  a  bronze  spear  head,  with  a  socket  for 
a  handle,  obtained  fiom  Den  wick  in  18SZ— Plate  IL^jig.  5. 
These  are  of  the  same  shape  as  the  Old  Park  relics. 

Another  very  curious  bronze  implement  is  also  there,  found 
someivhere  in  Holn  Park ;  it  is  remarkable,  as  being  orna- 
mented by  incised  figures,  considered  to  be  of  a  Celtic 
character,  somewhat  resembling  the  outline  of  a  dog's  face. 
These  figures  are  similar  to  some  on  Celtic  antiquities  found 
near  to  Stanwick  in  Yorkshire.  This  implement  is  flat  and 
shaped  like  a  heater ;  but  of  its  use  I  can  form  no  rational 
conjecture — Plate  IL,Jlg.  6. 

GOLD   OENAMENTS. 

Gold  occurring  generally  in  a  native  state,  frequently  in 
superficial  deposits,  and  being  moreover  easily  smelted  and 
worked,  was  one  of  the  earliest  metals  discovered  and  applied 
to  use.  By  the  Ancient  British  people,  it  was  fashioned  into 
various  ornaments — into  torques  which  adorned  the  necks  of 
their  chiefs,  into  armlets,  fibulee,  and  rings.  Two  golden 
penannular  ornaments  were  found  in  1850,  in  Cooper's  Hill, 
near  to  the  Alnwick  Railway  Station,  when  this  hill  was  cut 
thiough  during  the  formation  of  the  branch  line.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  very  rare  and  valuable  relics  were  broken  by 
the  workmen  and  sold  to  an  ironmonger ;  but  Dr.  Charlton 
of  Newcastle,  bought  the  fragments  and  placed  them  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Newcastle  ^tiquarian  Society.  The  frag- 
ments consist  of  thin  ringed  plates,  1^  and  If  inches  in 
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diameter,  a  narrow  plate  ^  of  an  inch  wide  and  SJ  inches 
long,  and  fine  golden  wire.  A  restored  figure  of  one  of  these 
rings  will  shew  its  peculiar  shape;  it  is  ornamented  with 
very  delicate  and  well  formed  impressiona  of  concentric 
circles  which  had  beeu  made  by  a  stamp,  each  series  consisting 
of  twelve,  and  beiug  about  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
golden  wire  had  been  used  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  ring, 
where  the  plates  join,  to  give  strength  to  the  ornament  and 
keep  it  in  shape. 

Fia  2  na  I 


/ 


Fig.  I. — P(r^>ectiT«  Viaw  ihawiag  th>  ornamented  intbce. 
f(r.  3— ProfllsView. 

The  other  ring  was  of  the  same  form,  but  plain.  Made  with 
80  much  skill,  as  to  rival  the  most  artistic  work  of  modem 
goldsmiths,  they  must  have  been  highly  valued  personal 
ornaments ;  but  in  what  manner  applied  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

One  of  the  same  character,  weighmg  71  grains,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Rev.  William  Greenwell,  Durham,  was  found 
near  Cheesebum  Grange  in  Northumberland.  No  others 
have  been  discovered  in  England ;  but  these  penannular 
ornaments  have  been  found  in  Anglesey  along  with  golden 
armlets ;  and  a  few  have  been  discovered  in  Ireland.  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson  in  his  Pre-historic  Annals  of  Scotland,*  gives 
a  figure  of  one  from  the  West  Highlands,  and  describes  it  as 
"  a  curious  hollow  penannular  gold  capsule." 

Scandinavian  arclueolc^stB  would  refer  the  Alnwick  ring 
to  the  Northmen,  some  of  whom  settled  in  Northumberland, 
because  concentric  circles  ornament  some  Scandinavian  reUcs; 
but  the  premises  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion,  for  concentric 
circles  are  on  relics  of  various  ages ;  we  have  them  on  the 

•  SNona  Edidon,  p.  MS,  fig.  SB. 
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Ancient  British  sculptured  rocks  of  Northumberland ;  they 
occur  on  Roman  ohjectSy  and  I  have  seen  them  on  ancient 
Babylonian  pottery.  The  association  however,  of  these 
golden  ornaments  with  other  relics  proves  their  age ;  for 
they  were  found  at  Alnwick  along  with  a  socketed  and 
ringed  bronze  celt,  vrithin  an  urn,  having  the  zigzag  scorings 
characteristic  of  Ancient  British  pottery. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  rings  may  have  been  used 
as  money ;  in  Africa  at  the  present  day,  golden  rings  are  so 
applied.  For  such  a  purpose  however,  our  Alnwick  orna- 
ments arc  too  light  and  fragile,  and  their  exquisite  artistic 
finish  indicate  a  higher  object ;  but  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
six  other  rings  formed  of  solid  twisted  gold  bars,  weighing 
602'2  grains,  found  in  the  parish  of  Ford  in  1856,  and  now 
in  Mr.  Greenwell*s  Museum,  may  have  been  Ancient  British 
ring  money. 

STANDING  STONE. 

No  stone  circle  is  within  the  parish;  but  one  ancient 
monolith  still  stands  on  high  ground  in  a  plantation,  about 
a  mile  westward  of  Holn  Abbey,  and  not  far  distant  from 
Ancient  British  sepulchres.  It  is  a  rude  unhewn  pillar  of 
sandstone,  5  feet  4  inches  high  above  ground,  somewhat 
square,  the  sides  being  from  22  inches  to  25  inches  broad. 
Deeply  guttered  and  worn  by  time,  it  has  the  aspect  of  great 
antiquity ;  and  it  is  referred  to  in  a  charter  dated  A.D.  1283, 
as  "  the  great  standing  stone  on  the  height." — Plate  II.,  jig, 
11.  For  what  object  it  was  placed  there,  is  now  a  mystery ; 
some  of  these  stones  were  hoar  or  boundary  stones — others 
were  memorial  stones  to  commemorate  important  events — 
others  were  cat  stones  to  mark  the  site  of  a  battle^  and  others 
were  connected  with  sepulchres.  Such  stones  were  long  held 
in  veneration  and  associated  with  romantic  legends. 

LANGUAGE. 

Many  Celtic  words  derived  from  this  olden  time  are  in 
daily  use,  intermingled  with  our  common  Anglo-Saxon 
speech ;  but  as  these  are  not  peculiar  to  the  district,  they 
need  not  detain  us.  The  names  of  many  hills,  rivers,  and 
other  prominent  objects  in  Northumberland  are  Celtic.  A 
few  of  these  are  impressed  on  our  district.  Aln  the  name  of 
the  river  is,  as  we  have  seen,  Celtic.  We  have  Twyn^ 
(Celtic,)  an  eminence  or  tuft  of  wood  in  Twinlaw,  a  high 
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hill  on  the  western  boundary  of  Alnwick  Moor,  where  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  called  over  the  names  of  the  burgesses 
on  the  day  when  the  boundaries  of  the  Common  were  per- 
ambulated ;  Law  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  addition,  meaning  a  hill. 
Traces  of  the  Celtic  we  have  in  Pennywells,  the  name  of 
fields  on  high  ground  north  of  the  Aln,  which  may  come 
from  Pen-y-gwal — the  rampart  on  the  head  or  point.  The 
'*Firth/'  on  the  south  side  of  the  parish^  is  from  JFHdd, 
(Celtic,)  a  forest  or  wood;  and  in  Ratcheugh,  we  have  a 
word  compounded  of  the  Celtic  Shack,  that  which  is  forced 
out,  descriptive  of  the  outbreak  of  pillared  rock  forming  the 
cliff;  and  of  the  Sason  heugh,  which  has  a  similar  meaning. 
In  Dunsheugh,  which  is  hard  by,  there  is  the  same  Saxon 
termination,  with  the  Hibernico-Celtic  Dun,  a  fortress. 

The  old  remains  in  Alnwick  Parish,  though  not  numerous, 
yet  include  representatives  of  most  kinds  of  relics  belonging 
to  the  Ancient  British  Period;  they  prove  that  a  Celtic  popu- 
lation was  scattered  over  the  district,  and  that  probably 
Alnwick  itself  was  originally  a  Celtic  settlement. 

Of  this  distant  and  obscure  period,  better  illustrations  have 
been  gathered  from  the  wild  uncultivated  hills  and  moor* 
lands  in  the  district  westward  of  Alnwick.  At  Holywell  we 
found  traces  of  a  single  hut ;  but  among  the  Cheviots  and 
undisturbed  hill  lands,  there  are  groups  of  such  dwellings ; 
and  there  too  we  can  see  the  relation  which  the  great  forts, 
the  fortified  towns  and  houses,  the  hut  dwellings,  the  sepul- 
chres, and  the  temples  bear  to  each  other. 

At  Greaves  Ash,  on  high  ground  near  Linhope  in  the 
valley  of  the  Breamish,  and  among  the  porphyritic  hills  of 
the  Cheviot  range,  one  of  these  primitive  fortified  towns  has 
been  examined  by  means  of  excavations.  This  wonderful 
though  ruined  structure,  consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
all  defended  by  encircling  walls ;  on  the  highest  ground  is 
the  stronghold  or  citadel ;  at  a  little  distance  is  the  middle 
fort,  which  may  have  been  the  residence  of  the  chief;  and 
lower  down  is  the  principal  town,  which  is  circular,  having 
a  circumference  of  1000  feet,  and  defended  by  two  encircling 
walls  from  5  feet  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  built  without  lime, 
of  unhewn  porphyry  blocks.  The  great  outer  wall  may  have 
been  10  feet  in  height.  Within  these  defences  are  numbers 
of  hut  circles  from  8  feet  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  which  when 
complete  had  walls,  similarly  built,  some  four  or  five  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  by  wattle  work,  vrith  a  tapering  roof 
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coyered  by  sods  or  heather  or  rushes.  These  huts  are  roughly 
flagged  with  flat  porphyry  stones ;  and  in  one,  a  low  stone 
bench  about  3  inches  above  the  level  of  the  floor  and  5  feet 
in  breadth  extends  round  the  wall  of  the  hut,  probably  the 
place  whereon  the  inmates  slept.  The  fire  was  in  the  centre, 
and  the  entrances,  generally  on  the  eastward,  were  closed  with 
a  door,  which  opened  towards  the  interior,  as  we  still  find  a 
raised  row  of  flings  across  the  entrance  forming  a  check  to  a 
door.  Thouffh  the  principal  parts  are  somewhat  detached 
from  each  other,  they  nevertheless  form  one  assemblage  of 
dwdlings  and  fortifications,  for  they  are  connected  by  enclo- 
sures, hollow  roads,  and  a  general  defensive  rampart  on  the 
south.  They  constitute  a  primaeval  fortified  town — an 
Ancient  British  oppidum-— coxistructed  according  to  a  difleient 
type  from  any  modem  city  ;  for  here  there  are  no  rectangular 
houses,  straight  streets,  or  towering  chimneys,  but  simply  a 
collection  of  rude  huts,  irregularly  grouped,  and  with  winding 
trai^ways  between.  While  the  arrangements  evince  a  low 
state  of  civilization,  they  prove  moreover,  from  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  defences  are  planned,  that  the  rude 
inhabitants  had  at  least  studied  the  art  of  war.* 

The  primaeval  antiquities  around  Yevering  are  also  highly 
instructive.  Yevering  Bell,  a  truncated  cone  some  1500  feet 
in  height,  has  its  summit,  containing  an  area  of  twelve  acres, 
encircled  by  a  great  wall  of  unhewn  stones  8  feet  in  thick- 
ness ;  withm  this  are  remains  of  several  hut  circles,  and  at 
the  eastern  end  is  a  small  fort,  formerly  regarded  as  a 
Druidical  place  of  sacrifice.  Almost  every  hill  in  the  district 
is  crested  with  a  fort ;  but  among  these  rolling  hills,  there 
are  dry  and  sheltered  valleys,  scattered  over  which  are  num- 
bers of  hut  circles,  sometimes  detached,  but  more  frequently 
in  groups.  Planted  in  the  midst  of  these  huts,  are  several 
small  forts — the  strongholds  of  the  Ancient  British  chiefs,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  huts  would  find  refuge  on  sudden 
emergencies ;  resembling  in  this  respect,  the  Border  bastUes 
and  pele  towers  of  the  middle  ages,  which  were  places  of 
refiiee  and  defence  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottages  and 
hanuets,  when  Northumberland  was  exposed  to  Scottish 
raids.  The  great  forts,  such  as  Yevering,  were  the  castles  of 
the  period;  on  high  elevations  exposed  to  the  full  play  of 
stormy  winds  and  inclement  weather,  they  were  not  suited 
for  permanent  residence ;  but  when  the  district  was  invaded 

•  Htttory  of  the  Berwic1uhii«  NatnraliMs'  Club,  Vol  lY.,  p.  298. 
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by  a  powerful  foe,  they  would  be  secure  places  of  refuge ; 
and  nrom  the  natural  strength  of  their  position  and  the 
massiveness  of  their  ramparts,  they  would  be  impregnable,  if 
defended  by  brave  hearts  and  stout  arms.* 

Excavations  made  into  these  structures,  brought  to  light 
some  relics  illustrating  the  history  of  the  period.  Querns  of 
a  rude  character  were  found  at  Greaves  Ash,  the  Chesters 
Camp  on  the  Ptendwick  Estate,  and  even  on  the  summit  of 
Yevering ;  and  as  one  of  these  querns  in  a  broken  state  was 
applied  as  a  flag  in  a  hut  floor,  we  have  evidence  that  the 
Ancient  Britons  at  an  early  period,  not  only  lived  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase  and  of  pasturage,  but  also  cultivated 
land  and  ground  their  corn;  and  this  is  corroborated  by 
remains  of  ancient  cultivation,  seen  in  horizontal  furrows, 
high  up  among  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
settlements.  Pottery  of  a  rude  description,  hand  made,  of 
coarse  clay  and  ill  burnt,  was  discovered  in  considerable 
quantity.  But  more  interesting  were  the  ornaments  obtained ; 
armlets  made  of  polished  oak  were  found  in  hut  circles  on 
the  top  of  Yevering,  and  one  of  a  white  opalised  glass,  and 
another  of  variously  coloured  glass  with  wavy  lines  of  white 
enamel,  were  discovered  in  huts  at  Greaves  Ash  and  Swint 
Law  near  Yevering.  A  beautiful  green  glass  bead  occurred 
at  the  Chesters,  but  this  probably  was  used  more  as  an 
amulet  than  an  ornament;  they  are  traditionally  called 
Dniid's  Beads.  A  copper  pin — ^part  of  a  fibula — was  dug  out 
of  the  fort  on  the  highest  point  of  Yevering  Bell.  Almost 
all  the  weapons  and  instruments  were  of  stctne,  and  are 
referable  to  a  very  early  period ;  a  flint  javelin  head  was 
found  at  Chesters ;  and  flint  arrow  heads,  flint  knives  and 
saw,  and  also  unfashioned  pieces  of  flint,  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  weapons  and  instruments  were  manufactured, 
around  Yevering.  An  exceedingly  rude  spear  head  of  iron, 
was  taken  out  of  a  hut  on  Swint  Law,  belonging  however, 
probably,  to  the  later  periods  of  Celtic  occupation.  - 

From  the  sepulchres  opened  in  the  district  around  Alnwick, 
we  gather  some  additional  information.  Vessels  made  of 
coarse  clay  were  usually  placed  in  the  small  stone  chamber, 
either  yrith  the  body  entire,  or  with  the  ashes  remaining 
after  having  been  burnt.  The  pottery  of  this  period  is 
readily  distinguishable,  from  the  shape  of  the  vessels,  from 
the  material  of  which  it  was  made,  and  from  the  zigzag  or 

«  History  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  431. 
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herring  bone  scorings  with  which  it  was  ornamented.  In 
Northumberland  the  forms  were  chiefly  two— one  like  an 
ordinary  jar^  coarsely  made ;  and  the  other  of  a  more  elegant 
tidip-shape^  more  carefully  manufactured  and  more  elabor- 
ately incised.  Fanciful  names  have  been  given  to  them  from 
their  supposed  uses— such  as  incense  cups,  urns,  drinking 
cups,  and  vases;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  most,  if 
not  all  of  them,  were  the  domestic  vessels  of  the  period ;  and 
as  his  weapons,  his  ornaments,  his  amulets,  were  placed  in  the 
tomb  of  the  departed  hero,  so  was  also  his  drinking  cup,  that 
he  might  be  ftilly  equipped  for  his  career  in  another  world. 

Interesting  forms  of  urns  were  found  in  a  group  of  cist- 
vaens  on  Hawkhill  estate  near  to  Lesbury ;  in  one  at  North 
Charlton,  there  was  laid  by  the  side  of  a  warrior,  his  bronze 
dagger  along  with  his  amulet — a  glass  bead ;  and  in  another 
near  Humbleton,  a  necklace,  composed  of  flat  rhomboidal 
beads  made  of  cannel  coal  or  jet,  some  of  which  were  studded 
with  gold  points,  was  hung  around  the  neck  of  a  female 
skeleton.  A  group  of  four  cist-vaens  opened  at  Tosson  near 
Rothbury,  gives  more  important  information ;  each  contained 
an  entire  skeleton  doubled  up,  and  three  of  them,  character- 
istic Ancient  British  urns ;  in  one  or  other  of  them  were 
found  an  iron  weapon,  a  bronze  buckle,  and  circular  orna- 
ments made  of  cannel  coal  or  jet,  about  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece,  convex  on  the  upper  surface  and  flat  on  the  lower, 
which  had  a  loop  by  which  the  ornament  could  be  attached 
to  the  dress  either  as  a  button  or  £bula.  These  sepulchres 
are  especially  interesting,  because  one  of  the  skulls  has  been 
preserved;  it  was  described  by  the  author  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  Scotland,  and  furnished  the 
first  information  as  to  the  crania  of  the  Otadeni,  the  tribe 
who  peopled  the  eastern  parts  o£  Northumberland  and  Ber- 
wickshire prior  to  the  R(Mnan  invasion.  By  permission  of 
that  Society,  I  am  able  to  give  figures  of  this  cranium  and  of 
the  iron  weapon  with  which  it  was  associated. 

Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  one  of  our  most  accomplished  ethnolo- 
gists, has  since  figured  and  described  this  cranium  in  bis  mag- 
nificent work  Crania  BritannicUf  as  ''one  of  the  typical  series 
of  Ancient  British  cjrania."  It  is  a  capacious  skull  of  a  man 
beyond  the  prime  of  life,  for  the  sutures,  save  the  squamous, 
are  obliterated,  and  the  crown  of  the  teeth  are  much  worn. 
The  face  is  flat  and  broad,  the  chin  prominent,  and  the  fore- 
head high,  but  square.  It  is  short  and  broad,  and  hence  the 
name  ''Brachy-cephalic;''  its  length  is  7*1  inches  and  breadth 
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6*1  inches,  shewing  a  proportion  of  1000  in  length  to  859  in 
breadth. 
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Fig.  8.— Side  View  of  the  Tomob  tkull. 
Fig.  4v-— View  of  the  crowa  of  this  ftkulL 
Fig.  5.— Iron  weapon. 

During  the  last  fiye  years  researches  have  been  made  with 
some  success  into  the  ethnology  of  the  Ancient  Britons  inhabit- 
ing the  Eastern  Borders;  and  it  may  now  be  affirmed  that  the 
Tosson  cranium  is  typical  of  the  race.  Aboye  a  dozen  skulls 
haye  been  critically  examined,  and  all  prove  to  be  of  the  Brachy- 
cephalic  type.  One  as  we  have  seen,  was  found  in  Horn 
Park ;  another,  that  of  a  female,  at  North  Sunderland ;  one 
at  Grundstone  I/aw ;  another  at  Ilderton — the  skull  of  a  man 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  indicating  consideral^le 
intelligence ;  one  near  Dunse ;  and  seven  near  to  Cockbums- 
path  in  Berwickshire. 

Such  crania  of  the  Otadeni  of  the  Eastern  Borders  differ 
not  only  £rom  the  elongated  skulls  (the  Dolico-cephalic)  of 
Englishmen,  but  it  is  supposed  too,  from  the  modem  Celts — 
the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Gaelic ;  they  correspond  with  those  of 
the  stone  age  men  of  Scandinavia.  Some  antiquaries,  guided 
by  ethnology,  would  infer  from  this,  that  these  Ancient 
British  people  belonged  to  a  Pre-Celtic  race— of  feeble  organ- 
isation. Ignorant  of  metals  and  using  weapons  and  tools  made 
of  stone,  wood,  or  bone.  The  premises  however,  would  be 
too  narrow  for  this  conclusion ;  other  lines  of  research  must 
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throw  light  upon  the  question.  We  have  evidence  that 
metals  were  in  use  both  as  tools  and  veeapons  among  these 
Ancient  Britons^  bronze  certainly,  and,  towards  the  latter 
period,  iron.  Indeed  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  a  knowledge  of 
iron  was  absent  from  any  period  of  Northumbrian  history  of 
which  we  have  remains ;  for  in  a  barrow  near  to  Yevering 
where  several  flint  weapons,  instruments,  and  flakes  were 
foirnd,  there  were  also  lumps  of  iron  slag.  Nor  do  the  facts 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that  in  Northumberland  there  was  a 
stone  age,  followed  in  succession  by  a  bronze  age  and  an  iron 
age ;  it  is  rather  to  be  inferred,  that  the  materials  used  for 
weapons  and  instruments  were  distinctive  of  class;  for  while 
the  chieftain  from  his  superior  power  and  means  could  com- 
mand an  iron  or  a  bronze  weapon,  the  commonalty  had  to 
content  themselves  with  weapons  fiishioned  out  of  ike  more 
accessible  and  tractable  materials,  of  wood,  bone,  or  stone. 
Something  would  depend  on  the  local  position  of  a  tribe ; 
and  probably  too,  some  tribes  lees  civilized  and  less  advanced 
in  art,  had  rower  metallic  products  than  other  tribes  living 
at  the  same  period.  The  era  of  our  Northumbrian  pre- 
Roman  remains  would,  I  think,  correspond  more  nearly  with 
what  has  been  called  the  bronze  age  than  with  the  others ; 
not  that  other  metals  were  absent,  but  because  bronze  was 
more  used  for  the  fabrication  of  weapons  and  instruments. 
Language  aids  in  the  determination  of  the  question  as  to 
race;  for  the  names  of  hills,  rivers,  and  other  prominent 
objects  in  Northumberland — ^names  given  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  and  which  survive  oftentimes  the  revolutions  of 
race — are  Celtic.  A  people  so  numerous  as  the  Celts  were, 
when  Ccesar  invaded  Britain — he  calls  them  an  infinite  mul- 
titude— ^would  surely  leave  some  traces  of  their  occupancy  of 
the  island;  but  if  the  forts,  oppida,  barrows,  and  stone  circles, 
which  we  have  in  Northumberland,  are  not  their  remains,  it 
may  be  asked,  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  For  if  we  attribute 
these  remains  to  an  earlier  race,  we  would  blot  out  the 
records  of  many  centuries  from  our  annals.  Taking,  there- 
fore, into  account  various  kinds  of  evidence,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  old  remains  in  Northumberland  belong  to  the  Celtic 
race,  though  they  may  tell  the  history  of  many  centuries 
prior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  apparent  discrepant  evidence 
from  ethnology  is  suggestive  of  inquiry;  may  not  the  type  of 
cranium  gradually  change  through  long  ages  of  advancing 
civilization,  or  may  not  this  effect  be  produced  even  by  a 
slight  admixture  of  a  new  and  dominating  race  ? 
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According  to  Ceesar,  the  Ancient  Btitish  people  had  a 
religion  which  recognised  superior  powers  ruling  in  the  world, 
and  inculcated  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  its  passage 
at  death  into  other  bodies.  Greatly  superstitious  they  were; 
and  says  Pliny,  "  the  magic  arts  were  cultivated  with  such 
astonishing  success  and  so  many  ceremonies,  that  the  Britons 
seem  capable  of  instructing  even  the  Persians  themselves  in 
these  arts."  The  Druids  were  not  only  the  priests  of  this 
religion,  but  judges,  philosophers,  and  schoolmasters.  Where 
then  were  their  temples,  their  places  of  meeting,  their  altars, 
and  the  apparatus  by  which  they  perfo(rmed  their  supersti- 
tious and  magical  arts  ?  Enclosures  on  the  top  of  high  hills, 
such  as  Yevering,  were  regarded  by  antiquaries  of  a  past 
generation  as  Druidical  temples;  but  sueh  places  are  now 
proved  to  have  been  strongholds.  Small  monolithic  circles, 
such  as  one  on  Dod  Law,  were  sepulchral ;  but  probably  the 
larger  stone  circles  were  devoted  t<r  die  administration  of 
justice,  to  national  assemblies,  and  to  religious  worship. 
The  most  important  of  these  circles  in  Northumberland, 
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Fig,  6.— Plan  of  stone  cirole,  Three  Stone  Bnn. 
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rituated  in  a  wild  and  Icmely  valley  opening  eastward  trom 
the  Cheviots,  near  to  Three  Stone  Bum,  has  been  thoroughly 
explored.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  340  feet  in  circumference, 
and  formed  of  a  sin^e  row  of  upright  stones  of  syenite,  from 
about  4  &et  to  5^  feet  in  height ;  tlurteen  of  them  still  remain. 
£xcavations  through  this  circle  axposed  charcoal  strewed 
over  the  original  sur&ce ;  and  a  portion  of  a  small  grey  flint 
knife  was  found,  which  we  could  readily  imagine  to  have 
been  used  for  some  sacrifidal  purpose  by  a  Druid.  This 
cizcle  was  not  sepulchral,  for  not  a  vestige  of  an  interment 
was  seen ;  it  was  not  a  stronghold,  for  it  is  not  fortified  either 
by  nature  or  art ;  and  it  is  not  a  town  or  dwelling,  for  there 
are  neither  walls  nor  interior  arrangements.  Such  circles 
were  held  in  veneration,  and  traditirais  of  their  sacredness 
are  preserved  in  Scotland  in  the  c<Mnmon  Gaelic  phrase — 
Am  bheit  thu  dot,  "are  you  going  to  the  stones?"  when 
inquiry  is  made  whether  a  person  is  going  to  the  church. 

We  may  connect  with  this  subject  the  mysterious  inscrip- 
tions on  rocks  in  Northumberland.  Our  accoimt  of  the 
period  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  them; 
and  besides  this,  they  occur  within  the  barony  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  boundary  of  the  parish.  Forty  years 
ago,  Mr.  John  C.  Langlands  discovered  defaced  and  old- 
world  looking  figures  on  sandstone  blocks  near  the  great 
Ancient  British  camp  on  the  top  of  Old  Bewick  Hill ;  but 
Iu8  discovery  assumed  greater  significance,  when  in  1832  the 
Bev.  William  Greenwell  found  another  rock  at  Routing  Linn 
covered  with  the  same  kind  of  sculptures.  The  following 
figures  wUl  shew  the  characteristic  forms.     The  typical  form 
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— that  which  distinguishes  these  inscriptions  from  all  others 
— ^is  a  series  of  incomplete  concentric  circles  around  a  central 
hollow  or  cup^  from  which  proceeds  a  grooye  or  gutter  through 
the  series  of  circles— ^g.  1.  This  radial  groove  often  extends 
beyond  the  circles,  is  usually  straight,  but  sometimes  curved 
and  wavy;  in  some  cases  the  groove  crosses  the  entire 
diameter— /fjir.  11;  and  in  one  case  there  are  three  radial 
grooves ;  there  are  oval,  horse  shoe,  and  arched  forms,  as  in 
^8.  9, 13, 7;  two  grooves  issue  itomfig.  6;  a  curious  fringed 
or  rayed  form  is  presented  hyjig.  4 ;  Jig».  8  and  12  are  some- 
what abnormal,  as  they  deviate  from  the  circular ;  circles  are 
united  by  a  groove  in^.  3 ;  and  in^.  10  we  have  a  com- 
pound form  resembling  a  plant  with  its  stem,  branches,  and 
floral  heads.  In  size  the  forms  vary  from  two  inches  to  thirty- 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  is  composed  of  eight  con- 
centric circles.  On  some  rocks  a  number  of  figures  are 
combined,  forming  a  complicated  and  maze-like  plan,  as  in 
fig.  8,  page  27,  from  Old  Bewick,  the  first  inscribed  stone 
dLSCovered  in  Northumberland. 

All  have  been  incised  on  sandstone  rocks  by  a  bluntly 
pointed  tool,  probably  of  bronze ;  but  where  sculptures  have 
been  exposed  for  centuries  to  the  play  of  the  elements, 
nature  has  given  an  artistic  finish  to  the  original  rude  work- 
manship, and  so  rounded  the  jagged  edges  and  smoothed  the 
hollows,  that  the  figures  stand  out  like  rings  in  the  rock. 
They  are  not  found  on  the  hard  intractable  porphyry  of  the 
Cheviots,  nor  on  the  flanks  of  those  hills ;  but  on  one  or 
other  of  the  beds  of  thick  sandstone  which  crops  out  on  the 
high  hills  and  elevated  ridges  in  the  central  moor-lands  of 
Northumberland.  They  have  been  found  on  Hunter's  Moor 
near  Ford,  at  Routing  Linn,  on  Harelaw  Crags,  on  Dodding- 
ton  Law  and  Horton  Moor,  on  Gledlaw,  on  Whitsunbank, 
on  Chatton  Law  and  Old  Bewick  Hill,  on  Eglingham, 
Beanley,  and  Charlton  Moors,  on  Cartington  Cove,  and  in 
the  parish  of  Stamfordham. 

Fifty-three  of  these  sculptured  stones  have  been  discovered 
in  Northumberland;  and  on  these  there  are  about  three 
hundred  and  fiftv  figures,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  which 
are  distinguishabiy  different  from  each  other.  AH  are  con- 
nected with  Ancient  British  remains ;  four  of  them  formed 
the  covers  of  cist-vaens;  two  are  within  a  few  yards  of 
sepulchral  barrows ;  five  of  them  are  within  Ancient  British 
camps ;  eight  of  them  are  not  more  than  one  hundred  vards 
distant  from  such  camps ;  most  of  the  others  are  less  distant 
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than  halfa-mile,  and  none  further  away  than  a  mile.  Their 
relation  however,  to  the  camps,  forts,  and  hut  circles — ^the 
dwellings  of  the  Ancient  British  people — ^is  more  apparent 
than  to  their  sepulchres. 

These  peculiar  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Jed- 
burgh ;  in  Kircudbrightshire ;  in  Ayrshire ;  on  a  cist  cover 
near  Edinburgh ;  on  standing  stones  as  well  as  on  rocks  in 
situ  in  Argyleshire ;  in  Forfarshire ;  as  far  north  as  Orkney, 
on  the  wall  of  a  sepulchral  chamber ;  on  "  Long  Meg,"  a 
standing  stone  near  Penrith ;  on  a  stone  pillar  at  Shap ;  in 
Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  on  a  cist  cover  as  far  south  as 
Devonshire.  Several  have  been  found  in  Kerry  in  Ireland 
covered  by  bogs,  and  one  on  the  top  of  a  cromlech. 

If  these  inscriptions  were  merely  ornamental,  they  would 
be  of  great  interest,  as  being  the  earliest  sculptures — the 
first  efforts  of  infant  art,  in  Britain ;  but  their  wide  dis- 
tribution, proves  that  the  whole  of  Britain  was  at  an  early 
period  peopled  by  tribes  of  one  race,  who  were  imbued  with 
the  same  superstitions  and  expressed  them  by  the  same 
symbols. 

What  indeed,  could  be  sufficiently  important  to  induce 
tribes  living  himdreds  of  miles  apart  and  even  separated  by 
the  sea,  to  use  precisely  the  same  symbols,  save  to  express 
some  religious  sentiments  or  to  aid  in  the  performance  of 
some  superstitious  rites,  which  were  common  to  the  whole 
race?* 

Such  are  some  of  the  fects  illustrative  of  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  Ancient  British  people  living  in  the  valley 
of  the  Aln,  at  a  period  when  the  lower  grounds  were  covered 
with  woods  and  swamps,  when  the  sites  of  towns  and 
villages  were  on  grounds  of  moderate  elevation,  when  the 
hill  tops  were  crowned  -with  strong  forts,  and  when  many 
little  independent  tribes  and  dans  were  •at  war  with  each 
other.  The  arrangements  breathe  defiance,  and  indicate  in- 
security, and  tell  of  warfare  and  bloodshed.  Brave  though 
the  race  was,  yet  rent  by  divisions  and  intestine  war,  it  was 
conquered  and  enslaved  by  a  foreign  foe, 

*  Tliis  view  was  given  by  roe  in  roy  Address  ss  President  of  the  Berwickshire 
Katuialists*  Club  in  18^3.  See  Uistory  of  the  Club,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  129.  For  a 
full  descripiion  of  these  inscriptions,  with  figures  of  all  discovered  in  Northum- 
berland, and  a  disquisition  as  to  iheir  age  and  meaning,  I  refer  to  the  History  of 
the  Club,  Vol.  TV.,  p.  137 ;  and  to  *'The  Ancient  British  Sculptured  Rocks  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Eastern  Borders,  with  Notices  of  the  Remains  Associ- 
ated with  these  Sculptures/'  by  George  Tate»  F.O.S.,  &c. 
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Although  CaesaT  effected  the  conquest  of  the  south  of  Eng- 
land in  this  5dth  year  before  the  Christian  Era,  it  was  not 
till  133  years  afterwards  that  the  northern  parts  were  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Borne.  Agricola  was  both  a  statesman 
and  a  warrior ;  what  he  had  won  by  his  military  genius  he 
retained  by  lus  administrative  skul;  and  by  introducing 
among  the  conquered.  Britons  the  arts  and  knowledge  of 
civilisBed  life,  he  endeavoured  to  moderate  their  fierce  passioos 
and  reclaim  them  from  barbarism.  The  power  of  this  great 
people  continued  to  be  exercised  tiU  A.D.  430,  when  the 
Boman  legions  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  Britain.  During 
this  period,  the  great  hairier  wall  was  built,  extending  from 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  and  the  import- 
tant  soadfrr— WatUng  Street  and  the  Dcrnl's  Causeway — 
which  pass  through  the  county,  were  made. 

TbeiB  is  however,  no  sufficient  evidence  of  any  Roman 
station  or  town  having  been  within  the  parish  of  Alnwick. 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  compiled  in  the  fourth  century, 
contains  no  reference  to  the  district  around  Alnwick;  but  m 
Ptolemy's  Geography,  composed  as  early  as  the  second  cen- 
tury, there  are  mentioned,  as  being  on  the  nprth-east  side  of 
Britain — ^^*  Estuary  Boderia;  mouth  of  the  river  Alaunus, 
mouth  of  the  river  Yedra."  Boderia  is  doubtless  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  but  it  is  questionable  to  what  river  the  Alaunus 
refers ;  from  the  affinity  of  the  names,  Camden  conjectures  it 
is  the  Aln,  but  Horsley  supposes  it  to  be  the  Tweed.  The 
Havenna  Cosmography,  a  treatise  on  geographical  science, 
compiled  at  Ravenna  in  the  seventh  century,  contains  a  more 
distinct  reference  to  the  river  or  to  a  station  near  to  it ;  in 
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this  list^  besides  the  stations  along  the  Roman  Wall^  we  have 
''  Bremenium,  Cocuneda,  Alauna,  Oleiolavis.''  Bremenium 
is  Rochester  by  the  side  of  Watling  Street  on  the  Reed;  and 
Gocuneda  and  Alauna  may  be  identified  as  the  Coquet  and 
the  Aln.  Richard  of  Cirencester,  a  doubtAil  authority,  in 
his  ly.  Iter,  gives  as  beyond  the  Roman  Wall  ajid  within 
the  Roman  province  of  Valentia — *^  Alauna  amne  m.  p.  xxv., 
Tueda  flumine  m.  p.  xxx."  The  distance  of  twenty-five 
thousand  paces,  corresponds  however,  with  the  distance  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  river  Coquet.  Upon  such  doubtful 
notices  no  sound  conclusion  can  be  drawn  of  Alnwick  having 
been  a  Roman  station,  especially  as  it  is  not  corroborated  by 
archseological  evidence;  for  no  Roman  camps  or  walls  remain, 
no  Roman  relics  have  been  found,  and  no  Roman  roads  are 
traceable  within  the  parish.  If  any  station  in  this  district 
is  indicated  in  these  itineraries,  it  would  be  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourood  of  Whittingham,  not  far  from  the  Roman 
road,  or  probably  on  Craulaw,  close  to  that  road,  where  there 
are  appearances  of  a  Roman  camp.* 

The  most  remarkable  Roman  work  in  the  district  is  this 
road,  which  is  called  "  the  Devil's  Causeway,**  and  which  is 
about  seven  miles  westward  of  Alnwick.  It  branches  from 
Watling  Street  at  Beweley,  and  going  northward  to  Hart- 
bum  and  Brinkbum  and  through  the  moor-lands  of  Rimside, 
it  crosses  the  Aln  about  a  mile  eastward  of  Whittingham, 
and  thence  onward  to  Powbum  and  the  Till,  passing  in 
succession  Chillingham  New  Town,  Hetton,  Lowick,  till 
traces  of  it  are  lost  before  it  reaches  the  Tweed  near  to 
Tweedmouth.  This  road,  which  is  now  much  destroyed, 
was  SI  feet  in  breadth  and  paved  with  large  stones.  Near 
this  road,  at  Glanton,  Roman  querns  have  been  found. 

A  camp  more  distinctly  recognisable  as  Roman  than  that 
of  Craulaw,  is  at  Outchester,  on  the  bend  of  Spindlestone 
Bum,  whose  steep  banks  defend  it  on  two  sides ;  the  form, 
like  other  Roman  entrenchments  is  quadrangular,  and  it  is 
so  placed  as .  to  defend  the  pass  and  harbour  of  the  river 
Warn.  Not  far  from  this  camp  on  Adderstone  estate,  the 
property  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Wilson  of  Allerbum  House, 
Alnwick,  a  number  of  Roman  brass  coins,  contained  in  a  small 

*  Craulaw,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  name,  often  degraded  into  Crawley^ 
is  derived  from  2av,  a  hUl,  and  Caer^  "  the  ordinary  term  applied  by  oar  Ancient 
i  British  ancestors  to  Roman  forts  ;*'  R.  Carr  of  Hedgeley,  IVansactioDs  of  Tyne- 

'  nde  Club,  Vol.  I.,  p.  844. 
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oak  box^  were  discovered  in  1856  in  a  bog.  These  coins 
represent  a  period  of  about  150  years^  the  earliest  being  about 
A.D.  117  and  the  latest  A.D.  267;  and  belong  to  Hadrian^ 
Lucius  JSlius^  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Verus, 
Faustina  the  Younger  wife  of  M.  Aurelius,  Commodus, 
Severus,  Caracalla,  Solinina  wife  of  Gallienus,  and  Fostumus. 
Along  with  these,  there  were  a  brass  beam  7f  inct^s  long, 
in  good  condition,  and  a  small  brass  scale  like  those  now 
used  by  apothecaries,  some  lead  weights,  and  a  portion  of 
horse  furniture  made  of  lead  * 

At  Gloster  Hill,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet,  a  portion 
of  a  Roman  altar  was  discovered  in  1856.    The  following 
cut  represents  the  fragment  and  shews  the  imperfect  inscrip- 
tion.   By  comparing  it  with 
^^  ^  a  more  complete  altar  of  the 

same  kind  from  the  Roman 
Wall  at  Benwell,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  Campestrial 
Mothers  ( Matribus  Cam- 
pesL),  Mr  William  Dickson 
conjectures  that  the  inscrip- 
tion when  complete  would  be 

Matribus  Campestribus 
Cohors  prima, 

being  an  altar  dedicated  to 
the  Sylvan  Mothers  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  of  the  first 
cohort,  who  were  at  that  time 
at  the  castrum  or  camp  of 
that  place.t 

These  are  all  the  Roman  remains  occurring,  as  far  as  I 
know,  within  a  moderate  distance  of  Alnwick.  Noith  North- 
umberland lying  many  miles  beyond  the  great  wall,  had 
indeed  been  but  partially  colonised  by  the  Romans,  and 
would  be  held  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure ;  for  Roman  settle- 
ments there,  were  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  native  tribes, 
who  maintained  a  precarious  independence  among  the  hills, 
or  from  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern  parts 
of  the  island.  Whatever  occupation  there  was  of  Northum- 
berland, would  be  within  the  defences  of  the  wall  or  along 
the  lines  of  the  Roman  roads. 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturaliste'  Club,  Vol  III.,  p.  262. 

t  Idem,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  87. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

SAXON  AND  DANISH  PERIODS. 

lOOERBABY  AOOOTTNTS  O?  THE  BAXOK  LOBDS  OF  AI^fTWICK— OHBOK- 
ICLB  07  ALBTWIOK  ABBEY — ^THE  TYSONS — SAXOX  SETTLEICENTS  IN 
AU7WI0K — ^BOGLAUDS  Am)  FOLOLANBS — SAXON  DWELUNOS  AND 
VZLLS^-ALBTWIOK  ST7B0EDINATE  TO  LBSBTTBY — SAXok  CUUROHES 
— ALNM0T7TH  SAXON  GROSS — THE  DANES — CLOSE  OF  THE  SAXON 
PERIOD. 

Who  was  the  Lord  of  Alnwick  in  Saxon  times  ?  Dooms- 
day Book,  the  authentic  record  of  the  property  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest^  did  not  extend  to  Northumber- 
land ;  but  the  question  has  been  answered  by  imaginative 
chroniclers  and  heralds,  whose  legends  have  been  repeated 
by  most  of  our  popular  historians.  In  the  chronicle  of  Aln- 
wick Abbey  we  have  the  following  account. 

''  Here  begins  the  genealogy  of  the  founders  and  patrons  of  the 
Abbey  of  Alnewyke,  to  wit,  first,  of  Richard  Tisonne  founder 
of  the  Chapel  of  Samt  Wilfred  of  the  nuns  of  Gisnis.* 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1066.  The  arrival  of  the  Normans  in 
England.  Duke  Harald,  son  of  Duke  Godwin,  after  the  death 
of  King  Edward,  occupied  the  kingdom  of  England,  having 
broken  the  agreement  which  he  contracted  with  WiUiam,  Duke 
of  the  Normans,  when  he  was  taken  in  Fonthieu;  whence  it 
followed,  that  William,  Duke  of  the  Normans,  called  the  Bastard, 
having  associated  with  him,  Sirs  Yvo  de  Yescy  and  Eustace 
Fitz-^hn,  knights,  with  the  people  of  the  Norman  and  other 
tribes,  assembled  from  all  directions,  passed  over  the  sea  with  a 
Btrong  band  into  England ;  and  battle  being  joined  with  Harald 
and  his  army,  he  obtained  it  and  so  was  invested  with  the 
diadem  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  battle  William  Tisonne  fell, 
whose  brother,  to  wit,  Bichard  Tisoime  was  the  founder  of  the 

*  Oaysance :  there  are  still  remains  of  this  cbapel  at  Brainshangh  on  the 
Coquet 
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chapel  of  the  nuna  of  Qysyns  about  A.D.  1000,  whose  &fher 
was  called  (Hsbright  Tisonne,  founder,  to  wit,  of  the  Abbeys  of 
Malton,  Walton,  and  Bridlington.  This  Gisbright  gaye  to  his 
son  Hichard,  the  vill  of  Shilbottell,  together  wiSi  the  church  of 
Oisjng,  &c.  This  Bichard  begot  William  Tisonne,  and  William 
begot  German  Tisonne,  and  German  be^  Dame  Bone  de  EEilton, 
who  was  the  wife  of  William  de  Hilton.  In  this  way  was 
changed  the  surname  Tisonnne  into  that  of  EEilton,  and  William 
de  Hilton  begot  Alexander,  and  Alexander  begot  Sir  Bobert  de 
Hilton. 

But  the  aforesaid  Icing  gaye  to  Yyo  de  Yescyhis  own  knight, 
for  his  seryice,  for  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  William  Tisonne, 
slain  in  the  aforesaid  battle,  with  the  baronies  of  Alnewyk  and 
of  Malton,  which  before  that  time  belonged  to  Gisbright  ^onnOi 
the  father  of  William  and  Richard  Tisonne." 

Though  the  narratiye  is  circumstantial,  yet  much  depend- 
ence cannot  be  placed  on  this  monkish  chronicle.  The  abbey 
was  not  founded  till  A.D.  1147,  more  than  eighty  years  after 
the  earliest  eyents  noticed.  Lord  Hailes^  to  whom  Dr.  Percy 
communicated  this  chronicle,  does  not  consider  its  antiquity 
great.  It  contains  anachronisms  and  erroneous  statements ; 
William  Rufus,  who  died  in  1100,  is  said  to  haye  giyen 
the  daughter  of  William  the  Lion  to  Eustace  de  Vescy ;  but 
Eustace  was  not  Lord  of  Alnwick  before  1186;  and  William 
the  Lion  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Malcolm,  though  Malcolm 
was  slain  50  years  before  William  was  bom.  Such  discrep- 
ancies detract  from  the  authority  of  the  chronicle.  The 
original  manuscript,  formerly  in  the  library  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  is  now  lost;  and  therefore  its  age  cannot  be 
critically  tested ;  it  is  now  chiefly  known  from  a  manuscript 
copy  preseryed  in  the  British  Museum.  Written  therefore, 
probably,  at  least  three  centuries  after  the  conquest,  we  may 
expect  in  the  earlier  periods,  legends  rather  than  facts. 

To  this  monkish  statement,  Dugdale,  a  learned  and 
accurate  writer,  has  giyen  importance,  for  in  his  Baronage 
there  is  a  similar  account.  '^  Among  the  yaliant  Normans  ** 
says  he,  '^that  assisted  Duke  William  in  his  conquest  of 
England  were  Robert  and  Yyo  de  Vesci.  On  Yyo,  the 
conqueror  bestowed  the  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  William 
Tyson,  Lord  of  Alnewicke  in  Northumberland  and  of  Malton 
in  Yorkshire,  two  large  baronies,  both  of  them  belonging  to 
Gilbert  Tyson,  his  father  slain  in  battle  on  the  part  of  King 
Harold.***    As  eyidence  of  this,  he  refers  in  his  Baronage  to 

*  Dagdale*8  Baronage,  Vol  I.,  p.  89. 
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a  document,  8th  of  Edward  II.,  which  he  quotes  at  length  in 

his  Moiiasticon  wjth  the  following  reference — "  Esc.  8  Edw. 

II.,  n.  63,  in  sedula."    As  quoted  by  Mm  it  says — "  Willium 

called  the  Haatard,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  England  by 

the  help  of  the  Normans,  among  whom  was  a  certain  valiant 

knight,  by  name  Yvo  Vescy,  to  Tvhom  Kiug  ■\VilliaHi  the 

.Conqiu?ror  gave  the  daughter  of  a  certain  NVilliam  Tyson, 

Ixird  of  the  Baronies  of  Alnewyc  and  of  Maltwi.      That 

William  Tyson  w'as  son  and  heir  of  a  certain  Gisbrit  Tyson, 

■war  with  King  Harold;  and  he  left  one 

given  to  the  aforesaid  YvO  by  the  king."* 

e  I  made  enquiry  at  the  Record  Office  in 

aid  not  be  found  there;  it  'was  probably 

I  some  monkish  genealogy,  which  if  nn- 
late  evidence,  would  be  of  little  vahie. 

)f  Dugdule  and  the  Aluwick  Abbey  chron- 
in  one  poi^nl ;  the  former  says  the  father 
it  Hastings  with  Hardld  ;  tlve  lattes  that 

II  there. 

int  is  given  in  two  manuscripts,  one  in  the 
ther  in  the  Lansdown  collection.     They 
Ibright  Tyson  was  Lord  of  Bridlington, 
a,  and  of  Alncwyke,  and  that  by  his  Nor- 
inan  wife  Beatrix  he  had  issue,  William,  Richard,  and  Agnes ; 
that  William,  the  eldest  son,  fell  in  the  war  against  Harold ; 
and  left  one  daughter  Alda,  who  was  bestowed  by  the  con- 
queror in  marriage  on  Yvo  do  Vescy .f 

In  another  monkish  chronicle  preserved  among  the  Har- 
leia,n  manuscripts,  recording  events  ftom  A.D.  1066  to  A.D. 
1422,  Gishright  is  named  with  his  two  sons  William  and 
Richard,  as  crossing  the  sea  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Bastard,  and  joining  in  the  battle  fought  against  Harold. 
Hugh  de  Gaunt,  William  de  Percy,  YVo  de  VeScy,  and  the 
one-eyed  Eustace  Fitz-John,  are  mentioned  as  their  associates 
in' this  ui  '  :;  and  William  Tyson  is  said  to  have  been 

slain  in  1  + 

In  the  rees  of  the  Hiltons,  compiled  two  or  three 

cepturiec  ?ife  of  William  Tyson  is  said  to  have  been 

daughtei  :t  de  Gaunt,  earl  of  tJncoln,  the  herald 

adding  ti  [atilda's  nephew,  the  title  enjoyed  by  his 

grandson,  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  in  1141. 

■  Dngdale'i  MoaMtieaa,  TI.,  p.  S«a. 
f  BuUui  MS  SOM,  fdL  I.  t  HwUin  US  S84S,  (oL  9. 
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Whatever  Uizead  of  truth  there  may  lie  in  those  discitepani: 
statements,  this  seems  certain  that  the  family  of  TysoiijS  was 
not  Sazom»  and  that  it  did  not  hold  the  barony  of  Alnwick 
before  the  conquest.  According  to  Doomsday  Book,  Malton 
barony » instead  of  heing  in  the  possession  of  Yvo  de  Vescy, 
in  right  of  his  wife^  as  the  heir  of  the  Tysons,  was  in  the 
bands  of  the  king  himself;  and  it  was  not  till  the  early 
part  of  the  tuselfth  century^  that  it  became  ihe  property  9f 
the  Lord  of  Alnwick  by  ^ft  of  King  Henry  I.  Tyso>i 
indeed  was  a  Norman- family.  Gislebert  followed  William 
irom  Normandy,  along  witn  the  Percys,  De  Vescys,  and 
other  adventurers,  to  share, in  the  plunder  of  a  conquered 
nation ;  he  was  the  great  stapdard  bearer  of  William^  and 
his  name  is  thus  subscribed  to  a  charter  between  A.D.  1066 
and  A.D.  1069^  granting  lands  to  the  monks  of  Selby. 
Doomsda,y  Book  evidences  that  he,  was  a  feudatory  under 
King  William,  and  held  numerous  manors  in  the  East  and 
West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  Gislebert  Tyson  seems  to  have 
descended  from  the  powerful  house  of  Tesson^i  lords  ,of  a  tract 
of  country  in  the  department  Du  Calvados,  known, as  Le 
Cinglaisy  of  which  Thury-Harcourt  is  the  capitaL  /Thfi 
name  is  neither  Saxon  nor  Danish>  but  Norman—yTaissoli 
heing  a  soubriquet  given  tp .  thp  lords  of  C|pg]ais,  signifyipg 
aba^r,*  ,  ,,  :      *     .  * 

We  are  therefore  entirely,  ignorant  of  the  lords  of  Aln^vick 
before  the  conquest;  nor. is  there  ai^y  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  castle  there  at, that, period./  Qrose  and  others  refer 
to  f he  zigzag,  fretwork,  round  the  arch  of  the  keep'of,tlie 
{iresent  castle,  as  "evidently  of  Saxon  architecture;"  this 
style  of  arpbitecture,  however,  ^s  certainly  Norman ;  and  the 
arch  i;s^  not  ea]:lier  th^fv  th?  twelfth  century.  » 

Notioes  we^  have  of  Warkworth,  Whutingbam,  Edling- 
ham,  find  Eg^ngh^/with  their  churche^^  and  of  .Bairibur^ 
with. its  church  i^d.^^tle  during  AngV-Saxon  times;  but 
of  Alnwick  during,  that  perip4.  there  is  no  record.  The 
names,  however,  of  vills,  farm  houses^  and  hamlets  within 
the  district,  shew .  that  an  ^uglo-Saxon  population  settle 
there  not  long. after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
North-humberland  by  Ida  in  547;  and  the  name  of  Ahd- 
wick  itself,  being  of  true  Anglo-^axon  formation,  proves 

»  • 

•  Stap1eton*t  Notes  to  tbe  Plumpton  Correspondence,  p.  10.  Mr.  W.  H.  D. 
LoDgstaffe,  F.S.A.,  ako  discusBes  tbft  qutfUoa  with  aUility  in  a  paper  on  the 
Church  of  OiijrsMu:e. 
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that  a  viU  or  towu  stood  on  the  same  site  long  before  the 
conquest,    l&ndid  men  the  Angles  were^  ivbo  wrested  North*- 
umberland  from  the  Ancient  Britons^  yet  they  brought  with 
them  the  free  institutions  of  the  Teutonic  zaoe$  and  this  was 
seen  in  the  tenures  on  which  the  lands  were  parcelled  out 
among  the  early  settlers.     The  smallest  politioal  diyisian  was 
the  mark — ^the.plot  of  land  in  some  fruitful  plain  or  valley 
bv  the  side  of  a  stream-— of  which  a  family  or  little  commu* 
nity  took  possession.     This  corresponded  somewhat  with  our 
modern*township;  each  freeman  had  his  ah>d5  or  free  estate  of 
arable  and  pasture  land,  which  he  could  alienate  or  transfer 
as  he  willed  b^  charter^  and  hence  it  was.  called  boc4amL 
But  in  the  earlier  times  great  forests  aikl  wastes  surrounded 
the  cleared  land  of  the  settlement ;  and  these^  because  form- 
ing the  boundary,  were  called  mark-lands ;  they  were  not 
appropriated  to  individuals^  but  were  reserved  as  the  common 
property  of  the  settlement^  where  all  oould  depasture  their 
cattle,  and  whence  all  could  obtain  wood  and  other  products 
of  the  forest  and  moor-lands.    They  were  the  people's  property 
and  could  not  be  alienated,  and  hence  were  called /efo*/ai»dSs. 
Somewhat  of  sacredness  and  mystery  hung  round  this  land ; 
in  the  time  of  heathendom,  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
gods ;  and  accursed  w^e  they  who  removed  its  land  marks : 
after  Christianitv  was  introduced,  portions  of  it  were  separ- 
ated to  build  and  endow  churches.    To  som0  pa^uliar  burdens 
it  was  subject,  such  as  the  repair  of  royal  vills^  bridges,  and 
other  public  works,  the  entertainmesat  of  kings  and  great 
men  when  progressing  through  the  country,  and  the  rewaird- 
ing  of  great  public  services.*    Though  much  of  this  land  was 
in  Saxon  times  converted  into  boo-land — ^yet- some  portions 
survived  the  revolutionary  sweep  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  existed  down  to  a  recent  period.      The  commons  or 
moors,  over  which  the  inhabitants  of  several  villages  and 
towns  had  conunonable  rights,  are  remains  of  these  folc4and8,t 
the  people's  inheritance,  derived  from  their  Saxon  forefadiers. 
Several  of  such  conmions  were  in  this  neighbourhood ;  they 
were  at  Shieldykes,  Denwick,  Rugley,  Shilbottle,  Chariton, 
Bennington,  Bilton,  Tu^all,  Ludcer,  Longhougfaton,  Les- 
bury ,  Acklingjtou,  Alnham,  Chatton,  Bothbury ;  and  even  now 
we  have  remains  of  them  at  Alnmouth,  WooLer,  and  Alnwick. 
Kemble  thinks  that  the  ancient  maths  may  still  be  traced 
by  the  names  of  places  ending  in  den^  holt,  toood,  hurst,  and 

•  Allen*!  Inquiry,  p.  1 43.  f  Lappenbtig,  p.  S26, 
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fuld,  which  denote  forests  and  outlying  pastures  in  woods;* 
and  this  to  some  extent  we  may  do  with  Alnwick ;  on  the 
west  we  have  the  forest  of  Hay-den  and  the  moor  of  Hay- 
<feit,  now  Alnwiok  Mdor ;  On  the  north  we  have  Urn-den ; 
on  the  east,  J>cw-wick ;  on  the  south-east,  Scot-/(*/rf-haugh, 
now  Hesleyside ;  and  on  the  south  jD^-raoor. 

Small  and  insignificant,  however,  would  the  town  itself 
be  dming  the  Saxon  period,  for  population  then  was  not 
centralised ;  it  resembled  more  one  of  our  old  villages  than 
a  comfpact  borough,  aUd  consisted  of  scattered  home-steads  or 
tofts,  so  called  from  tufts  of  trees  overhanging  them,  built  of 
wood  and  wattles  and  covered  with  thatch,  and  standing 
apart,  each  on  its  own  little  garth  or  croft.  No  great  stone 
castle  would  be  there  looking  coldly  and  sternly  down  on 
these  humble  dwellings ;  the  thane's  mansio  would  be  there, 
little  different  in  structure,  but  larger  than  the  other  houses 
and  probaUy  defkided  by  its  stockade  and  ditch.  The 
Saxons  caring  mor^  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  for 
gluttonous  eating  and  excessive  drinking,  than  for  artistic 
dwellings^  were  contented  with  houses  which  were  frail 
and  perishable.  Beda  in  relating  one  of  the  wonderful 
xnirades,  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  earth  taken  from 
the  spot  where  Saint  Oswald  fell  at  Maserfield,  incident- 
ally iumishes  information  of  the  character  of  their  ordinary 
housea.  A  traveller  passing  over  this  spot  observing  how 
aauch  more  beautiful  it  was  than  the  rest  of  the  field,  took 
some  of  the  earth  and  tied  it  in  a  linen  cloth,  believing 
from  the  superior  holiness  of  htm  who  fell  there,  that  it 
would  be  of  use  in  eurii^g  diseases.  At  night  he  came  to  a 
village  where  the  people  were  at  sujjper,  and  hung  the  cloth 
on  a  post  against  the  wall ;  a  great  fire  teas  in  the  middle  of 
the  rmmiy  from'  which  after  a  time,  the  sparks  flew  upward 
and  caught  the  top  of  the  house,  which  being  made  of  wattles 
and  ihateh  was  presently  in  a  flame,  atid  the  whole  house 
was  burnt  excepting  the  post  on  which  the  holy  earth  was 
hung.  The  whole  structure  must  have  been  of  wood^  wattles, 
and  ihatdi.t 

Early  Norman  charters  and  inquisitions  reflect  a  light 
backward,  and  give  us  some  glimpses  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  district  during  the  Saxon  period.  The  population  was 
scattered  in  small  viUs  and  hamlets  at  some  distance  from 

*  Kemble's  Saxons  in  England,  Vol.  I.,  p.  480. 
f  Beda's  Eeclenastleal  History. 
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each  other^  standing  on  cleared  and  cultivated  ground  in  the 
midst  of  moor-lands  and  forests.  Every  vill  had  at  least  ten 
families  of  freemen — ^proprietors  of  land — ^forming  the  ancient 
tithing.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Aln,  was  the  largest  vill 
of  Alnwick  with  its  folc-land  of  Hayden ;  further  southward 
was  the  vill  of  Rugley  with  its  moor  or  common  land ;  and 
beyond  this  were  the  Scheles  *  with  the  moor  or  common  of 
Swinleys.  Bertewellf  had  less  than  ten  families  and  was  but 
a  hamlet  and  had  no  common  of  its  own,  but  enjoyed  rights 
over  Hayden  along  with  the  men  of  Alnwick.  Less  informa- 
tion we  have  of  the  north  side  of  the  Aln,  for  a  considerable 
portion  was  granted  at  an  early  Norman  period  to  abbeys ; 
but  there  we  have  the  vill  of  Denwick  with  its  moor  or  folc- 
land ;  and  the  vill  of  Hincliff  with  its  moor  or  common,  and 
its  wood  extending  from  Hinden  to  the  Aln.  The  popula- 
tion was  agricultural  and  warlike ;  every  free-man  who  tilled 
his  own  grounds,  was  ready  with  his  strong  arm  and  bold 
spirit  to  defend  the  hearth,  the  home,  and  the  land  he  held 
as  his  own,  against  agressors. 

Alnwick  seems  during  this  period  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  dependent  on  and  subordinate  to  Lesbury.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  Alnwick  Church,  as  well  as  those  of  Long- 
houghton  and  Alnmouth,  was  a  chapelry  under  Lesbury; 
and  it  was  also  so  returned  in  the  Tazatio  Ecclesiaatica  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  May  not  Lesbury  have  been  the 
principal  town  in  the  district,  where  the  greatest  Thane  had 
his  burh  or  fortified  dwelling  ?  A  situation  with  so  genial  a 
climate,  such  productive  land,  and  so  well  sheltered,  would 
be  among  the  first  occupied  by  the  Angles.  And  here,  where 
the  lord  lived,  would  rise  the  fiist  Christian  church,  which 
for  some  time  might  serve  for  the  district  around ;  but  as 
population  increased,  new  chapels  would  be  erected  at  Aln- 
wick and  other  places,  which  would  be  served  by  ministers 
sent  from  the  parent  church.  The  name  Lesbur}-  favours  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  place,  for  the  termination  byrig,  modern- 
ised into  buri/f  indicates  a  town  of  some  importance. 

Saxon  relics  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  found  within 
the  parish  of  Alnwick.  No  sepulchres  have  been  discovered, 
nor  traces  of  Saxon  habitations.  Remains  indeed  of  this 
period  have  seldom  been  observed  in  Northumberland ;  but 
probably,  as  our  present  towns,  villages,  and  church-yards 
occupy  the  sites  of  those  existing  in  Saxon  times,  the  remains 

•  Now  Shieldyket.  f  ^ovf  HobberUw. 
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of  that  period  may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  frequent 
re-building  of  houses  and  repeated  interments  in  the  grave- 
yards, during  the  course  of  the  last  eight  centuries.  The 
Saxons  however,  were  not  great  builders  of  castles  or  camps  ; 
they  relied  more  on  their  strong  arms  and  warlike  spirit. 

A  few  churches  were  built  of  stone.  Hexham  Church, 
erected  by  Wilfred,  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  with  its 
pillars  and  arches  and  substantial  masonry ;  but  this  famous 
work  was  not  the  production  of  native  workmen,  but  of  arti- 
ficers brought  from  Rome.  Churches  of  stone  were,  we 
know,  at  Warkworth  and  Whittingham  ;  of  the  former,  the 
foundations  were  laid  bare  in  1859,  revealing  stones  similar 
to  a  few  built  into  the  walls ;  and  the  fragment  of  a  cross, 
ornamented  with  knot  or  interlacing  work,  characteristic  of 
the  period,  occurred.  There  still,  ho.wever,  is  to  be  seen  at 
Whittingham,  the  under  part  of  the  Saxon  tower.  Double 
windows  divided  by  a  rude  balustre,  existed  in  this  tower  as 
late  as  A.D.  1840;  and  even  now  the  peculiar  long  and 
short  work  at  the  comers,  and  the  rude,  though  durable 
rubble  masonry  of  the  walls,  mark  this  as  an  interesting 
relic  of  the  architecture  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Frag- 
ments of  Saxon  crosses  have  also  been  found  at  Norham, 
Lindisfame,  and  at  .Rothbury. 

But  the  most  interesting  Saxon  remain  is  the  shaft  of  a 
cross  which  was  found  in  1789  near  to  the  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  church  of  Alnmouth;*  and  as  that  little  ancient 
burgh  town  has  been  intimately  connected  with  Alnwick  as 
its  seaport,  and  as  moreover,  the  cross  is  preserved  in  Aln- 
wick Castle  Museum,  I  shall  give  an  illustrative  drawing 
and  description  of  this  relic  of  the  Saxon  time — Plate  III. 

This  fragment  consists  of  two  slabs  of  sandstone,  the 
faces  and  ends  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  sculptures 
and  inscriptions ;  the  sculptures  are  in  low  relief,  and  the 
inscriptions  are  incised.  The  whole  is  2  feet  10  inches 
in  height ;  16  inches  broad  at  the  base  and  14^  inches  at 
the  top ;  and  7  inches  in  thickness  at  the  base  and  6  inches 

•  It  has  been  often  repeated  that  this  was  called  *<  Woden's  Church"  from  the 
Saxon  divinity,  and  that  it  was  founded  on  the  site  of  one  of  his  temples ;  this 
however,  is  but  a  modern  and  very  groundless  fancy ;  a  Christian  church  would 
not  bear  the  name  of  a  heathen  god ;  and  moreover,  the  present  name  of  the 
village  of  Wooden  which  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  fancy  is  compara* 
tively  modem,  though  probably,  having  a  similar  meaning  with  the  more  ancient 
name,  which  in  chaiters  and  inqaisitions  appears  in  1333  as  Walden,  and  in  1396 
as  Woklen,  from  the' Anglo- Saxon  Weald,  wood-land. 
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at  the  top.  One  face  represents  the  crucifixion ;  our  Lord 
is  extended  on  the  cross^  and  above  him  are  the  sun  and 
moon ;  the  two  thieves  are  at  his  side  a  little  below ;  and 
at  the  foot  are  two  of  his  executioners.  Above  this  represen- 
tation is  an  inscription  now  considerably  obliterated;  the 

letters  . . .  .YDW E. .  •  .FE. . . .  can  be  made  out ; 

Mr.  Haigh  however^  sees  more  than  this,  and  reads  the 
whole,  ^^Hhludwyg  me  fixed."  The  other  face  is  chiefly 
filled  with  knot  or  interlacing  work ;  but  there  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  one  line  which  is  in  good  preservation, 
"MYREDEH  MEH  WO;"  that  is  *^Myredeh  me  wrought;" 
being  the  name  of  the  sculptor  of  the  stone.  On  one  of  the 
sides  there  is  an  inscription  in  two  lines,  ^^  AEDVLFES  TH;" 
and  on  the  other  there  is  another  much  defaced,  of  which  I 
can  trace  with  distinctiyiess  . .  •  .AY.  •  •  • ;  but  Mr.  Haigh  has 
read  it  SAYL.  The  letters  are  mostly  Roman,  though  a 
few  are  Saxon  runes.  The  names  of  the  artists  are  however, 
not  Anglo-Saxon  nor  even  Teutonic,  but  Celtic ;  Mr.  Haigh 
says  undoubtedly  Irish.  The  number  of  very  fine  crosses  of 
a  similar  character  in  Ireland,  would  shew  that  the  art  of 
sculpture  on  stone  had  been  cultivated  there ;  and  possibly 
skilled  men  firom  that  country  may  have  travelled  about 
England  to  execute  similar  works.  The  inscriptions  are 
imperfect;  the  workmen  we  know ;  but  it  can  only  be  con- 
jectured, for  whom  this  cross  was  erected.  Mr.  Haigh 
thinks  it  probable,  that  when  complete,  the  inscription 
would  read  ''This  is  King  Eadulfs  grave.  Pray  for  his 
soul."  It  may  have  been  erected  to  Eadulf,  who,  on  the 
death  of  Alfred,  king  of  Northumberland,  in  705,  usurped 
the  throne;  and  who,  after  besieging  Berchtfred,  the  guardian 
of  the  young  King  Osdred  in  Bamburgh,  was  repulsed,  put 
to  flight,  and  slain.* 

DANES. 

The  inroads  of  the  Northmen  or  Danish  sea  kings,  intro- 
duced a  new  population  into  some  parts  of  Britain,  and  for 
some  time  England  was  under  Danish  government.  From 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  down  to  the  eleventh 
century,  the  coast  of  England  was  seldom  free  from  the 
ravages  of  these  daring  and  ruthless  pirates.  Even  to  the 
present  day  there  is  a  traditionary  horror  of  their  power  and 
cruelty ;  and  it  has  been  common  to  attribute  to  them,  with- 
out any  suflicient  grounds,  the  camps  and  earth- works  of  this 

•  Areh«ologift  Aliana,  I.,  pp.  178^  1 8S. 
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district.  No  remains  of  an  undoubted  Danish  character  have 
been  found.  The  Danes  do  not  seem,  howeyer^  to  have 
settled  in  any  considerable  numbers  in  this  county;  they 
swept  over  it  like  a  tempest  in  fitful  gusts^  and  rather 
destroyed  than  occupied  the  land.  Frequent  references  are 
made  in  history  as  to  their  settlement  in  Northumberland ; 
but  we  must  distinguish  between  the  ancient  Saxon  kingdom 
of  North-humber-land  and  the  modem  county  of  that  name ; 
for  while  the  former  always  included  the  counties  between 
the  Humber  and  the  Tweedy  and  sometimes  the  whole  dis- 
trict between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth,  the  modem  North- 
umberland is  limited  to  the  eastern  district  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Tweed.  It  was  in  the  southern  part  of  this  kingdom, 
in  the  old  province  of  Deira,  that  Damsh  settlements  were 
made,  rather  than  in  the  northern  province  of  Bernicia.  A 
dominant  population  leaves  its  impress  on  a  country  in  the 
names  of  places ;  but  while  in  North  Northumberland,  the 
Anglo*Saxon  terminations  of  ham,  wick,  tan,  worth,  bottle, 
applied  to  towns  and  villages  are  common,  the  distinctive 
Danish  names  of  by,  tkorpe,  thwaite,  applied  to  towns,  do 
not  occur ;  nor  is  fell  applied  to  mountains,  and  there  is  only 
one  case  of  beek-^n  the  river  Wansbeck.  Danish  popula- 
tions were  chiefly  located  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland, and  Cumberland.  As  we  recede  northward  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  the  traces  of  the  Danes  become 
fidnter ;  in  Lincolnshire  there  are  SIS  names  of  places  ending 
in  bff  and  65  in  thorpe  /  in  Yorkshire  there  are  167  in  by, 
87  in  thorpe,  and  9  in  thwaite  /  but  in  Durham  there  are 
only  linby  and  7  in  ihorpe,  and  in  Northumberland  there 
is  1  in  thirpe  and  none  in  by.*  But  while  there  is  no 
evidence  of  extensive  settlements  of  Danes  in  Northumber- 
land, the  use  of  several  words  of  Danish  origin  in  the  common 
speech  of  the  district  around  Alnwick,  proves  that  there  was 
a  sprinkling  of  Danes  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  population. 
I  have  strung  together  a  few  sentences  in  language  used  in 
the  district,  to  show  how  mixed  our  common  speech  is  with 
the  Northmen's  dialect,  and  I  have  put  in  italics  those  of 
Danish  origin. 

Johnson  lelved  in  a  sma'  farm-stead  whuch  he  hadfra  ]ns/ore^ 
Mors  :  it  was  a  poor  bit  pku)e  covered  wi'  thack  and  had  a  steyon 
riggen.  The  staok-^ariA  had  a  hedge  roond  it,  whuch  Johnsen 
had  nicely  clipped*    He  drove  oot  some  sioU  and  noto/A  beasts, 

•  WofMAe'a  DftBM  ia  England. 
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and  then  set  to  wark  to  lift  the  muck  fra  the  midden  wi'  a  ffrape 
into  a  cart  whuch  had  Strang  limmers.  He  then  set  off  to  the 
lofi  and  stable  and  put  hay  into  the  keck,  and  com  into  the  eriba. 
He  went  doon  the  toon  jfeyt  to  the  ftniddy^  where  the  smith  was 
hammering  away  on  his  atuddy  wi'  his  sari  sleeves  rouled  up,  an 
speered  if  he  minded  to  mend  the  door  heap ;  he  said  he  had'nt. 
Well,  said  Johnsen,  ye'll  hev  to  Jiit  if  ye  dinna  mind  better ;  last 
time  aw  was  here — Uum  now,  said  the  smith,  dinna  rip  up  and 
grievances;  aVll  uphaud  that  yees  hev  the  keep  the  mom's  night, 
and  when  aw  bring  it  to  ye,  ye'll  stand  a  nip  o'  brandy.  When 
ganging  hame,  Johnson  heard  the  gowk  cry  ku-kUf  and  saw  lots 
o'  burds  picking  np  worms  wi'  their  iiei«.  His  house  he  fond 
vnred  up,  for  his  wife  was  but  a  eackless  stumpy  body ;  she  had 
her  gown  kilted  up  and  was  kerning  butter ;  the  haime  were  clam' 
mering  ane  through  other;  yen  who  had  been  greeting  because 
her  frock  had  been  rived  wi'  a  elatC'thom^  was  now  glowering 
at  the  reek  ganging  up  the  chimley ;  another  was  playing  with  the 
kittlin  on  her  knee.  A  bigger  yen  was  redden  another's  hair  wi'  a 
redden^caym,  and  crying,  when  she  was  restless,  sit  still  or  aw'U 
gar  ye !  Two  fi^em-folks  came  in  and  speered  their  road ;  the  wife 
Mrf  them  sit  down  and  bide  a  bit.  They  said  they  had  come 
through  a  field  for  nearness  and  were  verry  near  nabbed  for  tres- 
passing and  so  had  to  run  for  it.  The  wife  then  gave  them  kirn- 
milk  to  eloekken  tiieir  drought ;  but  the  wooden  bicker  was  not 
tight  and  l^e  milk  was  eiping  out.  They  pleased  the  little  bairn 
by  gieing  her  a  neif-fuU  of  nuts.  They  could'nt  bide  lang  as  they 
had  far  to  go,  and  it  was  likely  they  would  her  a  murky  night. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  when  much 
of  the  folc-land  was  appropriated  to.  individuals,  when  free- 
men's rights  were  curtailed  and  their  condition  depressed, 
and  when  the  estates  of  thanes  or  lords  were  greiitly  extended, 
the  nation  was  weakened  and  became  a  prey  to  civil  dissen- 
sion and  foreigil  invasion.  The  results  were  disastrous,  and 
teach  a  warning  lesson  to  our  own  times.  "  Nothing  "  says 
Kemble,  ''can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  universal  breaking 
up  of  society  in  the  time  of  .^thelred,  had  its  source  in  the 
ruin  of  the  old  organisation  of  the  country.  The  successes 
of  Swegen  and  Cnut,  and  even  of  William  the  Norman,  had 
much  deeper  causes  than  the  mere  gain  or  loss  of  one  or  more 
battles.  A  nation  never  falls  till  the  citadel  of  its  moral 
being  has  been  betrayed  and  become  untenable.  Northern 
invasions  will  not  account  for  the  state  of  brigandage  which 
j¥!thelred  and  his  witan  deplore  m  so  many  of  their  laws. 
The  ruin  of  the  free  cultivators  and  the  overgrowth  of  the 
lords  are  much  more  likely  causes.*'* 

*  Kemblt's  SaxoDS  in  BngUnd,  p.  807* 
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DOOMSDAY  BOOK — QISLESE&T  XTaON  XSTD  HIS  DBaCSKDASTS-^lCAL- 
GOUC  CAEKMOKS  SLAIK — ^MALOOLK's  0B08S — YTO  DX  VEaOT-— 
ZUSTACB  FTTZ-JOHN— XAiros  GBA27TED  TO  HIM — SIEOB  OF  BAM- 
BUBOH  GASTX.K — BATTLE  OF  THB  STAKDABD-— GHUBCHES  Ain> 
ABBEYS  FOXTITDBD — WUiUAM  DB  VBSOY— SCEdB  OF  ALNWIOK 
GA8XLB — WILUAM  THB  UOX  TAKHN  PBISONBRr-^LAimLLB 
THE  QHIEF  JUSTI01AB-*M}IFTS  TO  THB  0HXJBGH«*-Zl9STAaB  DB 
TESGY — WJ^  WITH  SC0TI42n>-^XI17O  JOHIT  AT  AIjNW2CK--HI8 
ATTSBCPT  TO  DISHONOTJB  ;BUSTA0E'8  WIFB-^HB  BUB27B  ALSWWK 
— ^WILLIAM  DB  VE«CY — TBflXA  DB  KBVUa*B— JOHK  DB  VESCY-— 
CIVIL  WAR — IfOMTFORD — ALNWICK  CASTLE  BBSIBOBD  BY  FBIKCB 
BDWABD — JOHN  DE  VB8CY  IK  HOLY  LAJiD— WILLIAM  DE  VBSCY 
AGCUSBD  OF  FiaW)NY — CLAIMS  TO  THE  l^aOK  OF  800TLAHD— 
CHABACTEB  OF  THE    DE  YESCYS — FEDIQBEE. 

The  Norman  conquest  in  A.D.  1066  effected  a  sudden 
change  in  the  condition  of  England  and  in  the  distribution 
of  property.  A  nation  was  trodden  under  foot ;  most  of  her 
nobles  were  slain  or  driven  into  exile;  and  her  people  were 
stript  of  their  possessions  and  reduced  to  poverty  or  slavery.. 
The  lands  wrested  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  bestowed  by. 
William  the  Conqueror  on  the  needy  adventu^rers^  who  for 
the  hope  of  plunder^  had  followed  his  standard.  One  battle 
had  the  effect  of  founding  a  new  dynasty  and  revolutionising 
property.  Though  stern,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous,  the  Nor- 
man king  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  wamor,  and  he  knew 
how  to  keep  what  he  had  conquered.  For  this  purpose  be 
established  in  England  strict  feudal  law;  and  the  great  survey 
of  the  country,  which  he  ordered,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  the  full  establishment  of  that  system. 
"  The  king,"  says  the  Saxon  chronicle,  '^  had  a  great  consul- 
tation and  spoke  very  deeply  concerning  the  land,  how  it 
was  held  and  what  were  its  tenantry.    He  then  sent  his  men 
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over  all  England  into  every  shire^  and  caused  them  to  ascer* 
tain  how  many  hundred  hides  it  contained,  and  what  lands 
the  king  possessed  thereon,  what  cattle  there  were  in  the 
several  counties,  and  how  much  revenue  he  ought  to  receive 
yearly  from  each.  He  also  caused  them  to  write  down  how 
much  land  belonged  to  his  archbishops,  to  his  bishops,  his 
abbots,  and  his  earls.  What  property  every  inhabitant 
possessed  in  land  or  in  castle,  and  how  much  money  this 
was  worth.  So  very  narrowly  did  he  cause  this  survey  to  be 
made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  hide  nor  a  rood  of  land 
nor — ^it  is  shameful  to  relate  that  which  he  thought  no  shame 
to  do— -was  there  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a  pig  passed  by,  and 
was  not  set  down  in  the  accounts."  This  was  Doomsday 
Book,  a  valuable  record  giving  information  not  only  of  the 
Norman  feudatories  and  of  the  extent  of  their  possessions, 
but  in  many  cases  of  the  previous  Saxon  proprietors.  The 
survey  however,  did  not  include  the  northern  counties,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  their  wasted  and  xmsettled  condition. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  know  from  authentic  authority,  either 
what  Saxon  held  Alnwick  prior  to  the  conquest,  or  what 
Norman  was  its  first  lord. 

The  statement  in  the  chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey,  that 
Yvo  de  Vescy  received  frota  the  conqueror  the  gift  of  the 
barony  of  Alnwick  is  certainly  erroneous.  His  name  does 
not  occur  amongst  those  who  came  with  William  from  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  judging  from  the  date  of  the  decease  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Eustace  Fitz-John,  in  1157 — ^ninety-one  years  after 
the  conquest — it  is  evident,  that  Yvo  de  Vescy  must  have 
been  a  mere  child  when  that  event  took  place.  We  cannot 
therefore  suppose,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  barony 
earlier  than  1096,  thirty  years  after  the  conquest.  Who 
during  this  interval  was  Lord  of  Alnwick  ?  This  can  only  be 
conjectured.  So  much  truth  there  may  be  in  the  legendary 
accounts  as  to  give  probabilitv  to  the  opinion  that  Gislebert 
Tyson  was  the  first  Norman  lord ;  and  to  him— -his  standard 
bearer,  who  was  a  great  military  officer — ^the  Conqueror  may 
have  given  manors  north  of  the  Tyne,  especially  as  the 
district  was  turbulent  and  far  from  the  seat  of  government. 
Mr.  Stapleton  suggests,  that  Robert  de  Mowbray  the  first 
Norman  Earl  of  Northumberland  may  have  influenced  Tyson 
to  share  in  his  rebellion  against  the  king  in  1095,  which 
ended  in  the  expulsion,  from  their  seignories,  of  many  Nor- 
man barons  whom  the  chroniclers  omit  to  name  *    We  know 

*  Plnmplon  Conetpoiid«ic«^  p.  11. 
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that  Tyson's  vast  estates  in  Toil^irey  wMch  lie  held  in 
capite,*  were  forfeited  about  this  period ;  and  most  of  them 
were  granted  to  Nigel  de  Albini.     Some  time  afterwards, 
Gislebert  Tyson  was  restored  to  graee,  and  reinstated  in  the 
possession  of  Holme-upon-Spaldmgmore ;   but  the  glor^  of 
the  fiunily  had  passed  away ;  they  lost  their  original  dignified 
tenure,  and  occupied  the  humUer  position  of  sub-&u&torie8 
under  Nigel  de  Albini.     Even  this  result  was  not  attained 
without  expense ;  for  Adam,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Gisle- 
bert, accounted  in  1131  for  his  father's  debts  and  for  a  fine 
to  plead  for  his  lands,  until  the  son  of  Nigel  de  Albini,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Koger  de  Mowbray,  was  a  knight.     In 
the  Liber  Niger,  we  find  that  William  Tyson,  the  son  of 
Adam,  held  in  1168,  fifteen  knights'  fees  under  Mowbray. 
Besides  Adam,  Gislebert  Tyson  had  a  younger  son,  Richard, 
to  whcmi  very  probably,  when  he  held  the  barony  of  Ahiwick, 
were  granted  the  vills  of  Shilbottle,  Hazon^  Newton,  Ben- 
nington and  Broxfield,  and  the  church  of  Guyzance,  as  this 
Bidhard  and  his  descendants  were  in  possessicm  of  these 
estates.    Not  only  is  this  referred  to  in  the  chronicle  of  Aln- 
wick Abbey,  but  it  is  more  fully  stated  in  the  charter  of 
Eustace  Fitz-John  to  Alnwick  Abbey  in  1147,  which  ''con- 
firmed the  dboirchof  St.Wilfredof  Gysnes,  that  Richard  Tysone 
gave  to  the  canons  of  the  abbey  in  perpetual  almsi,  with  one 
measure  and  two  ox-gangs  of  land  in  the  same  vill,  and  with 
Halghe  where  the  church  is,  with  Ridlei,  and  with  Mocwick- 
halghe^  as  Richard  granted  to  them."    To  this  confirmation 
Richard  himself  was  one  of  the  witnesses.     The  manors  held 
by  Richard  under  the  Alnwick  barony  were  to  the  extent  of 
two  knights'  £ees»  being  the  sixth  part-  of  that  banmy ;  and 
these  passed  to  his  descendants^    In  the  Liier  Niger ,  Wil- 
liam his  son  is  named  as  possessing  them  in  A.D.  1168,  as  of 
ancient  feoffiuent,  that  is,  granted  before  the  year  1135,    The 
descendants  of  Richard  were  in  possession  ai  these  estates  in 
43nd  Edward  III.,  (1369,)  when  Robert  de  Hilton^  who  was 
descended  from  Tyson  through  Bone  the  grand-daughter  of 
William,  held  the  villa  Schilbotell,  Haysand,  Gysens,  and 
of  Renyugton  and  five-tenth  parts  of  the  hamlet  of  Brokes- 
field  of  Henry  Percy  by  service  of  two  knights'  fees  and  one- 
fourteenth  of  a  fee.    There  is  no  authentic  record  of  Gislebert 
having  a  son  called  William^  and  therefore  the  statement^ 
often  repeated^  that  Alda,  the  daughter  of  this  William,  was 

*  In  chief,  or  diiecUy  from  the  king. 
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given  in  marriage  by  William  the  Bastard  to  Tvo  de  Vescy 
in  reward  of  his  services,  must  be  regarded  as  a  myth. 

Prior  however  to  Mowbray's  rebellion,  Alnwick  was  the 
scene  of  a  memorable  event.  Northumberland,  being  border 
land,  has  often  been  the  battle  field  on  which  the  prowess 
of  England  and  Scotland  was  tried.  The  Roman  wall,  at 
an  early  period,  cut  it  off  from  England  y  the  ancient  Saxon 
kingdom  of  North-humberland  had  undefined  limits,  some- 
times extending  into  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Scots,  at  a  later  period,  had  claims  both 
over  it  and  Cumberland;  it  hence  became  debateable  ground, 
and  gave  rise  to  complications  which  treaties  could  not  un- 
loose,  but  which  were  rudely  cut  through  by  the  sword. 

Malcolm  Caenmore  or  Great  Head,  who  was  king  of  Scot- 
land when  William  conquered  England,  had  married  Mar- 
garet, the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  true  heir  to  the 
English  throne;  his  sympathies  were,  therefore,  with  the 
oppressed  Saxon  nobles,  many  of  whom  found  refuge  with 
him  in  Scotland.  Five  times  did  Malcolm  enter  Northum- 
berland with  an  army  and  waste  it  with  cruel  pillage.*  In 
one  of  these  raids,  in  A.D.  1070,  after  desolating  the  land 
and  destroying  the  weak  and  old,  he  carried  away  the  robust 
and  condemned  them  to  slavery,  in  such  numbers,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  in  Scotland  but  possessed  an  English 
male  or  female  slave.f  The  king  of  &igland,  employed  at 
this  time  in  crushing  the  brave  eSorts  of  the  noble  Hereward 
in  behalf  of  nationiJ  freedom  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  coidd  not 
take  his  usual  vigorous  methods  to  check  the  Scottish  king. 
As  soon  however,  as  he  was  in  possession  of  Ely,  he  marched 
with  an  army  into  Scotland ;  and  at  Abemethy  was  met  by 
Malcolm  with  an  army  of  equal  strength.  Since  the  victory 
at  Hastings,  which  gave  him  a  throne,  WilKam  was  unwilling 
to  place  his  power  on  the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement. 
He  therefore,  was  more  ready  to  negotiate  than  to  fight ;  and 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Malcolm  agreed  to  do 
homage  for  the  lands  he  held  in  England;  and  William 
agreed  to  receive  Edgar  Atheling  with  favour  and  to  grant 
him  an  honourable  establishment.  For  a  time  the  tide  of 
war  was  rolled  back  from  the  Borders. 

Displeased  with  the  usurpation  of  William  Bufus,  Mal- 
colm, after  the  conqueror's  death,  made  another  raid  into  the 
county  and  carried  off  great  booty;  but  when  Rufus  was 

•  Simeon  Donel  Hilt  p.  21S.  f  Kfiyghtoo,  p.  28S4. 
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prepared  to  avenge  the  wrongs  peace  was  concluded  through 
the  mediation  of  Robert,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  England 
and  Edgar  Atheling ;  it  being  agreed  that  Malcolm  should 
hold  the  same  lands  in  England  as  he  held  under  the  Con- 
queror, but  that  he  should  do  homage  for  them  to  Bufus. 
When  Malcolm  however,  according  to  agreement  attended 
the  king  of  England's  court  at  Gloucester,  he  was  treated 
with  so  much  insolence  and  disdain  by  the  haughty  Rufus, 
that  he  returned  to  Scotland  breathing  vengeance.  Nor  did 
he  suffer  his  resentment  long  to  sleep ;  but  summoning  his 
men  to  arnis>  he,  along  with  Edward  his  eldest  son  and  heir 
to  his  throne,  burst  across  the  Borders  in  the  winter  of  A.D. 
1093,  and  pillaged  the  northern  parts  of  Northumberland 
and  destroyed  it  by  fire  as  &r  as  Alnwick.  But  while  he 
and  his  acmy  la^  on  St.  Brice's  Day,  the  13th  of  November, 
in  fancied  security,  on  high  moor  gronnd  sloping  to  the  river 
Aln,  oae  mile  northward  of  Alnwick,*  the  hour  was  drawing 
nigh  when  vengeance  would  overtake  him  on  the  scene  which 
his  ravages  had  made  desolate.  Robert  de  Mowbray  was  at 
this  time  official  earl  of  Northmnberland  and  governor  of 
Bamburgh  Castle,  and  on  him  devolved  the  defence  of  the 
county.  He  raised  as  many  forces  as  he  could,  and  was 
aided  by  Morel,  a  courageous  knight,  his  steward  or  sheriff 
and  godfkther  o£  Malcolm  himself.  Finding,  probably,  that 
his  little  band  could  jiot  cope  in  the  open  field  with  the  huge 
army  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  Mowbray  had  recourse  to 
stratagem;  andimking  a  sudden  attack,  probably  from  an 

*  Fnm  tbe  want  of  ^oaenrtenee  is  ciidieat  cfatonieleB,  doabta  have  been  enter- 
tained bolb  as  Mgaida  Ike  plaflcr  wheie  Maleohn  fell  and  the  manner  of  hia  death. 
The  Saxon  chnmlelo  aays  thai  Eobert,  eaxl  ef  KorAinnberland,  wiA  hia  men 
lay  in  wait  for  htm }  that  he  wa«  slain  unawares-  by  Mor«l  the  earVs  stewncd  sDod. 
Malcolm's  god&ther,  and  that  his  son  JQdward  was  killed  with  him:  Malmesbiny, 
that  he  was  despstched  by  the  party  of  Robert*  earl  of  Northumberland,  rather 
through  strstagem  than  force :  WendoTer»  that  he  and  his  son  were  intercepted 
and  elauu  Simeon  saye  he  with  his  first'bom  were  slain  near  the  river  Aln ; 
both,  accordiDg  to  Bromton,  fell  near  Alnwick ;  and  Fordun  says  he  was  besieging 
Alnwick  Castle  whe*i  he  was  killed  by  stratagem  and  his  son  mortally  wounded. 
Foxdon's  statement  respecting  Alnwick  Castle  being  besieged  is  not  supported  by 
authority  and  is  improbable ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Malcolm  was  slain 
near  to  Alnwick,  on  the  spot  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  scene  of  this  event ; 
not  only  does  this  accord  with  the  account  by  Bromton,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  &e 
histori<^  eztracta  tranamitted  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Carlisle  to  Edward  I«  t 
— "MXCIII.,  Malcolm,  king  of  the  Scots,  and  his  eldest  son  Edward  were  slain 
at  Alnewyc  by  the  aoldiecs  •f  Robert,  earl  of  Northmnberland." 
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axabuscade,  the  Scottish  anny  were  thrown  into  confnBion, 
Malcolm  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Morel,  and  Edward  his 
son  was  mortally  wounded.  The  Scottish  army  fled ;  many 
were  killed  by  the  sword,  but  more  perished  by  floods  in  the 
rivers^  which  were  more  swollen  than  usual  by  the  heayy 
winter  rainSb  *^And  thus  it  happened"  says  the  pious 
chronicler,  'Hhat  the  justice  of  the  judgment  of  God  was 
openly  manifeeted ;  for  where  Malcolm  had  deprived  many 
of  life,  goods,  and  liberty,  he  there  by  the  judgment  of  God 
lost  his  life  and  property/' 

Though  woimded,  Edward  must  hare  been  carried  off  the 
field  by  some  of  the  soldiers  who  escaped,  for  he  died  three 
d?^ys  cilfcerwards  at  Edward  Isle  in  Jedwood  Forest.  The 
Scottish  army  having  fled,  and  Mowbray's  soldiers  having 
gone  in  pursuit,  of  the  enemy,  the  body  of  Malcolm  lay 
neglected  on  the  spot  where  he  died.  None  of  the  thou- 
sands, whom  he  had  governed,  was  there  to  give  his  corpse 
honourable  sepulture ;  but  two  natives  of  the  district  placed 
it  on  a  caft  and  conveyed  it  to  Tynemouth,  where  it  was 
interred.*  After  resting  there  about  thirty  years,  the  body  was 
removed  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  and  ve'^interred 
at  Dunfermline  before  the  rude  altar  in  the  nave  of  the 
church;  and  thero  too,  rest  the  remains  of  his  two  sons 
Edward  and  Ethelred,  and  of  his  sainted  wife  MaigareLf 
When  this  good  queen  heard  of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  was  suddenly  seized  with  great  infirmity  and  borne  down 
with  grief,-  after  an  illness  of  three  days,  '^she  was  released'' 
says  Simeon,  "  from  carnal  chains  and  translated,  as  is  be- 
lieved, to  the  joy  of  eternal  safety." 

The  chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  disaster.  ''Eustace  de  Yescy  gave  to  the 
Abbey  of  Alnwick  a  certain  country  portion,  which  is  called 
Quarelflat,  for  that  land  upon  which  he  founded  the  Chapel  of 
Saint  Leonard  for  the  soul  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and 
of  his  wife  Saint  Margaret,  queen  of  the  Scots;  who  in  the 
same  place  was  slain  with  his  eldest  son  Edward  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1093,  to  wit,  in  the  7th  year  of  King  William 
Rufus,  son  of  the   Bastard.     .     .     .     Malcolm  was  there 

«  Simeon,  p.  219;  Bromton,  p.  990. 

t  Fordmi,  Book  V.,  cbap.  25.  In  *'  Notices  of  tbe  Banal  of  TUvag  Malcolm 
III.  in  the  monastery  of  TynemouCh  and  aabaeqoent  Hiafory  of  hia  Remains,** 
by  J.  Stuart,  Eaq,.,  F.S.A.,  Scot,  the  snbject  is  faUy  examined  and  much  inter- 
.eating  information  gtfen ;  Proceedings  of  Soc,  of  AnCi^  of  Scot. 
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mortally  wounded  near  a  certain  spring,  leaving  his  own 
name  to  that  spring  even  for  ever.  Hence  that  spring  is 
called  in  the  native  English  tongue,  Malcolmswell.  This 
King  Malcolm  was  wounded  hy  Hamund,  then  constable  of 
the  said  Eustace  de  Vescy^  with  a  certain  lance,  on  the  point 
of  which  he  had  placed  the  keys  of  the  castle  of  Alnwick  for 
a  pledge,  as  if  placing  the  castle  with  all  its  inhabitants  in 
subjection  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland.  This  deed  being 
done,  Hamund  returned  with  a  quick  step,  sound,  unhurt^ 
and  whole,  passing  over  a  ford  of  water  immensely  great, 
and  then  by  the  divine  will  overflowing  above  measure, 
and  leaving  his  own  name  to  this  ford;  whence  the  ford 
where  he  passed  over  is  called,  in  the  native  English  tongue, 
Hamund's  Ford  from  that  day  and  thenceforward."  This 
story  however,  is  but  a  clumsy  monkish  legend,  written  long 
after  Malcolm's  death ;  it  does  not  accord  with  the  accounts 
in  the  earlier  chronicles;  and  in  one  point  at  least,  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  known  historic  fact.  No  constable  of 
Eustace  de  Vescy  could  have  slain  Malcolm,  for  Eustace  was 
not  in  possession  of  the  barony  of  Alnwick  till  A.D.  1185, 
ninety*two  years  after  Malcolm's  death.* 

A  cross  stood,  fifom  an  early  period,  on  the  spot  which 
tradition  pointed  out  as  that  where  Malcolm  was  slain. 
Two  fragments  of  this  still  remain,  part  of  the  base  and 
the  upper  limb  of  the  cross ;  they  are  of  rude  workmanship ; 
bat  in  1774,  Elizabeth,  duchess  of  Northumberland,  a  de- 
scendant of  Malcolm,  replaced  this  with  another,  ornamented 
in  the  feeble  style  of  the  period,  having  the  following  in- 
scriptions on  the  west  and  east  sides  of  the  pedestal  :— 


K.  ICAliOOLM's  0B08S, 

DEOATED     BY     TIMB, 

WAS  BESTOBED  BT 

HIS  DEscBin>Airr, 
BLiz:  nroHESs  of 

KOBTHVVBBBLABD. 


HALOOUC  m.f 

xnro  ov  bootlaitDi 
BBSiBaiNa 

ALNWIOK  OASTLB, 
WAS     HEBB     SLAISf 

Bov.  zm.,  AN.  vxcm. 


*  Fordnn's  aeconnt  it  timiUr  to  that  in  thia  chronicle,  and  has  evidently  been 
concocted  ont  of  monkish  legends ;  he  is  the  only  ancient  historian  who  men- 
tions Alnwick  Castle.  According  to  him,  the  garrison  having  no  hope  of  reHefy 
one  of  them,  more  skilfnl,  brave,  and  daring  than  the  others,  undertook  to  free 
his  companions  or  to  die  in  the  attempt  He  cantionsly  approached  the  king's 
■rmyv  and  in  a  pleasant  manner  enquired  for  the  king,  saying  that  he  had 
eome  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  castle,  and  as  proof  of  his  intention  pointed  to  the 
keys  of  the  castle  attached  to  the  end  of  his  spear.    Malcolm  having  heard  this, 

H 
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On  the  south  face  is  the  lion  of  Scotland  on  a  ahield, 
with  Scottish  thistles  in  the  corners  of  the  panel ;  and  on 

the  north  face  the 
Scottish  thistle  is  sur* 
mounted  by  a  crown; 
both  design  and  work- 
manship  are  poor* 
This  cross  stands  in  a 
plantation  close  to  the 
great  north  road  one 
mile  northward  of 
Alnwick,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  old  cross 
are  near  to  it  in  the 
same  wood. 

Malcolm  was  a 
heroic  character,  and 
he  has  been  invested 
with  imaginary  vir- 
tues. Without  suffir 
cient  reason,  to  him 
have  been  attributed 
the  introduction,  not 
only  of  feudal  law,  but 
also  of  representative 
government  into  Scot- 
MAL.COL.M'S    CROSS.         land.     The  Gaels  de- 

KEMAINS  or  THE  OLD  CROSS  IH  THE  BACKGftOUND.  gcribe  him  HS  haVUlg  a 

handsome  person  and 
cheerful  mind.  He  undoubtedly  £splayed  great  vigour; 
and  under  trying  circumstances  maintained  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  kingdom  against  the  Norman  power.  Like  his 
CO- temporaries,  he  was  cruel ;  but  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
the  sainted  Margaret,  in  some  degree  softened  his  character. 

TVO  DE  VESOT. 

Yvo  de  Yeacy  is  the  first  Norman  baron  of  Alnwick  of 
whom  we  have  certain  infonnation ;  and  yet  of  him  not  much 
.is  known ;  Jbr  we  have  no  recerd  of  his  birth,  marriage,  time 

and  apfivehendlav  no^  d^cdt,  iDcantioiialy  ^mng  from  his  tsnt,  ud  uauniMd  mtt 
the  loldwTt  iHiOi  treaohefonsly  taking  advantage  af  the  delimceless  king,  pierced 
him  through,  and  immediately  fleeiDg  to  the  shelter  ef  a  wood  escaped  from  the 
.Scottish  army.    Fordnn,  Book  lY*,  chap.  2& 
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of  obtainiDg  the  barony,  nor  of  his  death.  He  became  the 
baron  of  Alnwick  probably  a  little  after  A.D.  1096 ;  but  the 
original  charter  is  not  in  existence.  He  died  prior  to  A.D. 
1135,  as  in  that  year  his  successor  was  in  possession  of  the 
barony.  His  name  first  occurs  in  a  charter  granted  to  his 
grandson  by  Henry  II.,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  1154  to  A.D. 
1189.  To  William  de  Vesci,  by  this  charter,  the  king  con- 
firms in  fee  and  heirship,  all  the  lands  and  tenures  of  Eustace 
Fitz-John  his  father,  with  all  appurtenances  of  the  same, 
which  he  held  in  chief  of  the  king  or  howsoever  held,  to  wit 
of  his  demesne  fee,  to  hold  of  the  king  in  chief,  the  castle  of 
Alnewyk  and  the  whole  honour,  which  belonged  to  Ivo  de 
Vesei  his  grandfather  with  all  their  appurtenances.  The 
barony  of  Malton  was  never  held  by  Yvo. 

The  Vescy  family  came  into  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror;  and  the  name  Robert  de  Vesci  appears  in  Dooms- 
day Book  as  holding  manors  in  Northamptonshire,  Warwick- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire.  To  this  family  belonged 
Yassy,  a  commune  in  the  department  of  Calvados  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  which  it  took  the  name. 

Yvo  de  Vescy  never  rose  to  distinction ;  his  name  appears 
not  in  history,  and  of  his  virtues  and  vices  we  are  ignorant. 
With  him,  however,  probably  began  the  building  of  a  great 
baronial  stronghold,  for  in  the  charter  referred  to,  he  is  named 
in  connection  with  Alnwick  Castle.-  He  died  about  the  year 
A.D.  1134,  leaving  an  only  daughter  Beatrix,  but  no  male 
issue. 

EUSTACE  FITZ-JOHN. 

Eustace  Pitz-John  obtained  the  barony  of  Alnwick,  by 
marrying  Beatrix  the  heiress  of  Yvo  de  Vescy,  and  was  in 
possession  of  it  in  1135.  His  descent  as  given  by  heraldists 
18  confused  and  contradictory ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  John  de  Burgh,  and  nephew  of  Serlo  de  Burgh,  lord 
of  Knaresborough,  who  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded 
in  his  possessions  by  his  brother  John,  called  Monoculus, 
because  he  had  but  one  eye.  All  this,  however,  is  more  than 
doubtful ;  for  Eustace  held  Knaresborough  not  in  heirship, 
but  as  a  farmer  under  the  crown. 

Eustace  Fitz-John  was  an  able  man,  and  played  a  dis- 
tinguished, if  not  always  an  honourable  part  in  public  affairs. 
Aildred  says  of  him,  **  He  was  one  of  the  chief  peers  in  Eng- 
land, and  intimately  acquainted  with  King  Henry  I.,  and 
of  great  wisdom  and  of  singular  judgment  in  counsels."     He 
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seems^  hewerer^  to  have  had  a  careful  legard  to  his  own 
aggrandisement,  for  his  possessions  became  largely  increased 
by  marriage  and  royal  grants.  Henry  I.  gave  him  by  charter, 
''the  land  Aicharistan  which  I  have  in  my  demesne  in 
Baenborc/  to  wit  the  land  of  Spileston^f  and  the  mill  of 
Warnet^^  which  render  to  me  yearly  sixty  shillings.  And 
the  land  of  Bolla§  with  (appurtenances)  which  was  wont  to 
render  me  yearly  forty  shillings/'  Henry,  son  of  the  king 
of  Scotland,  granted  him  by  charters  the  lands  of  Bertun  and 
Pottun,  Pathestun,  Struechea,  and  also  the  fee  and  service  of 
Bobert  de  Muntut  of  five  knights'  fees ;  and  also  the  fee  of 
Totdiam  and  other  lands.  He  held*  fees  too  of  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  York  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham*  Fnom  the 
confinnatory  charter  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  William  de 
Vescy,  grandson  of  Eustace  Fitz<»John,  We  learn,  that  Henry  I. 
gave  to  tins  Eustace  the  whole  fee  of  Radulph  Gaugi,  to  wit, 
Elingeham,  and  I>ochesefifodam,|t  and  Osberwyc,i[  and  Hac- 
ton,  and  Netferton,  and  also  many  lands  in  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Yorkshire,  among  which  was  the  barony  of 
Malton,  So  high  did  he  stand  in  the  fiivour  of  his  sovereign, 
that  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  and  in  his 
official  capacity,  ^governor  of  Bamburgh  Castle.  His  vast 
possessions  and  official  position  gaive  him  the  command  of 
extensive  military  resources ;  and  he  had  both  the  means 
and  inclination  to  influence  public  movements. 

Eustace  musty  however,  have  been  learned  as  well  as  brave, 
and  much  in  advance  of  the  rude,  iUiterate  barons  of  the 
period.  We  find  him  an  itinerant  juMiee  of  the  nor  diem 
counties  in  11S9,  ai^sodated  Trith  Walter  de  Espee,  one  of 
the  noblest  men  of  the  age.  In  the  earliest  Pipe  Rolls 
preserved,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  his  name  repeatedly 
appears. 

*'  Hugh,  the  son  of  Odo,  rendered  an  account  of  twenty 
shillings  for  the  pleas  of  W.  Espec  and  Eustace  Fitx-John, 
and  for  livery  of  Walter  Espec  and  Eustace  Fitz-John, 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  In  pardon  by  writ  of  the 
king,  Eustace  Fitz-John  seventy-two  shillings.  Six  pounds 
are  due  by  the  sheriff,  and  this  remains  on  the  land  of 
Eustace  Fitz-John."  He  had  the  wardship  of  Blida,  a  place 
in  Nottinghamshire,  and  for  this  he  renders  an  account  of 
£22  lis.  lOd. 

*  Bamburgb.  f  SpiiUBtsleiu  t  Wan.  |  Bndla. 
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For  some  time  after  the  accession  of>  Stephen  as  king  ctf 
England  in  1186,  Eustace  did  net  einoy  the  fiaivour  of  his 
soyereign.  Though  no  defined  principle  of  suocesdon  to  the. 
throne  had  been  established,  many  of  the  barOns  regarded 
Stephen  as  a  usurper ;  «nd  it  would  seem,  that  Ettstace  par^ 
ticipating  in  this  feeUng,  secretly  favouxed  the  cause  of  the 
Empress  Maud.*  He  was  therefore  fiewed  with  Buspicioii'; 
and  the  govemorship  of  Bamburgh  Oastle^^then  the  most 
important  northern  stronghold—was  taken  from  him:  He 
hadj  howerer,  raised  or  completed  otrorcgholds  of  his<  owii; 
Alnwick  Castle  k*  deseribed  at  this  period  as  *^  nitst  Btnmgl)^ 
fortified ;"  and  he  had  erected  Malton  Castle  in  the  midst  of 
his  Yorkshire  lands. .  At  length  he  openly  joined  theen^vnes 
of  King  Stephen^  and  lent  his  aidy  with  all.  the  fi)vees.  he 
could  assemolei  to  David  king  of  the.  8eots>  who,  in  the 
autumn  of  A.D.  1138,  made  a  hostile  expedidon  into  Eng-* 
landw  Alnwick  Casde  was  giTen  up  to  tbe^  king  of  ihe  Soots» 
The  uBiited  forces  marched  to  Bamburgh  CcuBtk,  which  they 
were  not  able  to-  take;  but  the  young  men  of  the  place  rashly 
going  before  a  rampart  which  was  in  front  of  the  castle^  do 
tormented  the  Scots  with  devisiTe  AhOttts>  that  uroiued  by 
such  iiMilting  ccmduct,  they  fiercely  attacked  and  broke 
down  the  wall,  and  rushing  within,  slew  a  hundred  of  these 
foolish  youths.  Unable  to  take  the  castle  itself^  the  Scottish 
army,  aiter  destroying  aU  the  com  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
marc^d  onward  towards  Yorkdiire,  leayiog  behind  tihetii  a 
trackway  of  des^tion  and  blood.  .  Eustace  Fitz- John  pnurt- 
posed  delivering  up  Malton  Castle  to  -King  Datid;  but  the 
progress  of  the  army  was  arrested  at  Nort&allerton>  where 
the  famous  battle  of  the  Statidard.was  fought,  of  whidi  some 
aocouat  maist  be  given,  as  a  Yescy  and  a  Percy  fought  on  one 
side  and  a  Percy  on  the  other.f  The  Scottish  army  numbered 
S6>000  men,  and  was  composed  of  Scots,  Picts,  Gallowajrinen, 
and  NorthumbriaDS.  To  resist  this  formidable  array,  the 
aged  but  Vigorous  Aiinded  Archbishop  Thurstan  and  Walter 
de  Espec  the  sheriff  had  summoned  to  the  field,  a  small  but 
detemiined  body  of  brave  warriors,  consisting  chiefly  .of.  the 
nobles'  and  principal  men  of  t&e  province  of  York<  In  a 
wide  field  near' AUerton,  they  assembled  around  a  remiok* 
able  standard,  (frcon  which  the  battle  took  its  name,)  formed 
of  the  mast  of  a  ship  erected  on  the  beam  of  a  chariot -$  on  ita 

•  Hist  Bic.  Hag.,  (TirwdnO  h  ^l^* 
t  AUn  dt  Psrcy  le  Meschin  fought  on  the  lidt  iof  the  Scota. 
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top  a  large  cross  was  displayed^  having  in  its  centre  the  con- 
secrated host ;  and  floating  heneath  were  the  hanners  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  of  Beverly,  and  of  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon. 
William  de  Percy,  Robert  de  Brus,  and  Bernard  de  Baliol, 
an  experienced  soldier,  were  with  the  English  army ;  and 
the  two  last,  who  held  lands  in  Scotland  as  well  in  England, 
endeavouied  to  induce  David  to  discontinue  these  inroads ; 
but  the  Scottish  king  refusing,  they  absolved  themselves  from 
their  homage  to  him. 

Three  days  were  spent  by  the  little  English  army  in  reli- 
gious exercises,  and  to  fortify  their  minds,  absoldtion  and 
benediction  were  given  by  the  archbishop.  Walter  de  Espec, 
the  sheriff,  a  man  of  a  noble  form,  venerable  from  his  age, 
distinguished  by  the  acuteness  of  his  genius,  by  his  wisdom, 
piety,  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  ascended  the  machine  on 
which  the  standard  was  fixed,  and  delivered  an  oration,  with 
a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  calculated  to  rouse  to  the  highest 
pitch  the  valour  of  the  army.  His  description  of  the  appal- 
ling atrocities  committed  by  the  Scottish  army,  presents  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  barbarism  of  the  period,  and  of  the 
miserable  and  wasted  condition  of  the  border  land.  "  Remem- 
ber," says  he,  **  what  they  did  in  the  parts  beyond  the  Tyne, 
(that  is  in  Northumberland,)  nor  hope  gentler  things  if  the 
Scots  conquer.  I  say  nothing  of  the  slaughters,  rapines, 
and  burnings,  which  are  exercised  in  a  certain  humane  man- 
ner by  enemies — I  speak  of  such  things  as  fiction  never  in- 
vented nor  history  narrated  as  done  by  the  cruellest  tyrants. 
They  spared  no  age,  no  rank,  no  sex ;  nobles  as  well  as  boys 
and  girls  were  led  into  captivity.  Chaste  wives  were  defiled 
by  the  most  incredible  lust ;  children  tossed  in  the  air  and 
upon  the  points  of  the  lances  afibrded  a  delightful  spectacle 
to  the  Gallowaymen ;  pregnant  women  were  ripped  up  and 
the  immature  infants  with  impious  hands  dashed  against 
stones;  entering  a  house,  where  many  young  persons  were 
assembled,  a  Gallowayman  seized  one  after  another  by  the 
feet,  dashed  their  heads  against  a  post,  and  piling  up  the 
dead  and  mangled  bodies,  laughingly  exclaimed — ^*  behold 
how  many  Gauls  I  alone  have  killed  this  day.*  Horrible  to 
relate,  they  entered  the  temple  of  God,  polluted  his  sanctu- 
ary, and  trampled  under  foot  the  sacraments  of  salvation."* 
More  deeds  of  atrocity  were  laid  to  their  charge,  but  we  may 
hope  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  the  picture  is  too 

*  Aildnd,  p.  840. 
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deeply  shaded  by  the  orator.  After  this  appeal^  Espec  gave 
his  right  hand  to  one  of  the  leaders  and  said^  ^^  I  give  my 
faith  either  to  conquer  the  Scots  this  day  or  be  slain  by 
them."  All  the  nobles  took  a  similar  vow  ;  and  that  there 
might  be  no  hope  of  flight,  their  horses  were  removed  to  a 
distance ;  and  they  advanced  on  foot  determined  to  conquer 
or  die. 

Composed  of  discordant  materials,  the  different  races  of  the 
Scottish  army  were  jealous  of  each  other.  The  king  wished 
the  onset  to  be  made  with  his  men  of  arms,  but  the  Gallo- 
waymen  claimed  the  right  to  form  the  first  raqk;  and  fearing 
sedition,  the  king  yielded  to  their  demand,  although  from 
being  almost  naked  and  unarmed,  they  were  not  fit  to  combat 
with  the  English  men  of  arms,  who  were  protected  by  invul-* 
nerable  triangular  breast*plates.  The  arrangement  was  fatal 
to  the  Scots ;  for  these  unarmed  men  were  pierced  by  the 
English  arrows;  and  before  the  lapse  of  two  hours,  they 
were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  involving  the  whole 
army  in  confusion,  in  flight,  and  in  ruin.  Eustace  Fitz-John 
fought  in  the  second  rank,  which  was  led  by  Prince  Henry, 
son  of  the  Scottish  king.  The  king  and  his  band  of  knights 
attempted  to  stand,  but  they  too  were  compelled  to  flee. 
Eleven  thousand  of  the  Scots  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the 
field ;  and  though  the  little  English  army  did  not  pursue  the 
routed  enemy,  many  more  of  the  Scots  losing  their  way  were 
slain  by  the  country  people,  in  revenge  of  tne  atrocities  they 
had  perpetrated.  The  king  and  his  son  escaped  with  difii- 
culty,  and  arriving  three  days  afterwards  at  Carlisle,  they 
lost  no  time  in  collecting  the  remains  of  their  shattered  army, 
and  soon  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Wark  Castle.  Eustace 
Fitz-John  was  wounded,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life  to 
his  castle.*  Peace,  however,  was  concluded  between  the  two 
countries,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  legate  of  the 
pope,  and  the  queen  of  England.  In  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  Henry,  the  son  of  David,  received  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  excepting  the  towns  of  Bamburgh  and 
Newcastle;  and  for  several  years  afterwards  this  county  was 
under  the  dominion  of  a  Scottish  prince.f 

Amid  the  desolation  these  dark  scenes  present,  one  green 
spot  appears.  Alberic,  bishop  of  Ostia,  the  legate  of  the  pope, 
endeavoured  not  only  to  promote  peace,  but  to  mitigate  the 

*  Florence*!  Chronicle,  p.  264. 
t  Aildred,  p.  888  lo  846.    Hist  Jolm  Hag.,  260  to  262. 
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horrors  of  war.  He  urged  the  Scots — who,  although  led  by 
a  king  distinguished  for  building  and  endowing  churches, 
abbeys,  and  nunneries,  and  even  for  fostering  commerce,  yet 
acted  more  like  demons  than  men — to  wage  war  with  greater 
humanity ;  and  he  prevailed  on  them  to  set  free  the  women 
whom  they  had  recently  taken  captive;  through  his  per- 
suasions, the  whole  Scottish  army  engaged  that  in  future 
they  would  abstain  from  violating  churches,  and  would  spare 
women  and  children. 

In  these  changing  times,  when  the  feeling  of  loyalty  had 
scarcely  an  existence,  Eustace  was  ere  long  reconciled  to 
King  Stephen;  for  we  find  him  in  the  5th  year  of  Stephen's 
reign  holding,  in  favour  of  the  king,  the  two  great  lordships 
of  Burgh  and  Knaresborough.  He  was  slain  when  with  an 
expedition  into  Wales,  in  the  year  1157,  the  3rd  of  the  reign 

of  Henry  II. 

His  charitable  acts  took  the  direction  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Fierce  men  accustomed  to  slaughter  and  oppression, 
and  unscrupulous  in  their  aggressions  on  the  property  of 
others,  trusted  to  the  rites  of  the  church  for  the  absolution 
of  their  offences  against  law  and  mo;rality  ;  it  was  the  age  of 
ecclesiastical  endowments ;  and  hence  cnurches,  abbeys,  and 
nunneries  were  built  and  richly  endowed  to  atone  for  trans- 
gressions, and  procure  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  the 
safety  of  their  souls.  Besides  granting  money  and  lands  to 
the  monks  of  St.  Peter's  of  Gloucester,  to  the  churches  of 
Flamborough,  of  Laton,  and  of  Scalleby,  and  to  the  canons 
of  Bridlington,  Eustace  founded  the  monasteries  of  Walton 
and  Malton,  and  also  of  Alnwick,  and  amply  endowed  them 
with  land  and  revenues.* 

He  married  twice :  Beatrix,  the  heiress  of  Alnwick,  is 
stated  to  have  died  in  childbirth  of  William,  who  succeeded 
to  her  inheritance.  Eustace's  other  wife,  Agnes,  daughter 
of  the  constable  of  Chester,  mentions  her  sons  Kichard  and 
GefErey.  From  Kichard  the  Lacys  and  Claverings  traced 
their  descent. 

WILLIAM  (FITZ-JOHN  OE)  DE  VESOT. 

William,  the  eldest  son  of  Eustace  and  Beatrix,  inherited 
the  barony  of  Alnwick  and  other  extensive  possessions  left 
by  his  fitther;  and  as  the  larger  portion  came  through  his 

•  Dngdale  Bar.,  VoU  U  p.  91. 
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mother^  he  assumed  the  name  of  De  Vescy.  A  charter  was 
granted  by  Henry  11.^  confirming  to  him  in  fee  and  heirship 
all  the  lands  and  tenures  held  by  his  father.  His  estates 
were  very  large^  for  he  held  no  less  than  twenty  knights* 
fees,  and  for  these  he,  in  12th  Henry  II.,  paid  £17  13s.  Od.  as 
an  aid  for  marrying  the  king's  daughter.  In  18th  Henry  II. 
he  paid  £24  6s.  8d.  for  scutage*  of  Lreland,  as  he  neither  went 
in  person  nor  sent  soldiers  to  that  war.  Though  neither 
eyincing  the  ability  nor  possessing  the  influence  of  his  father, 
he  for  twelve  years  held  the  important  oflice  of  sheriff  of 
Northumberland ;  and  from  4th  Henry  II.  to  15th  Henry  II. 
he  accounted  yearly  in  the  great  pipe  rolU  for  the  farm  of 
the  county.  In  A.D.  1166  he  accounts  for  forty  marksj 
de  proprio  dono;  in  A.D.  1166  for  lands  which  he  held  in 
Baemburc,  (Bamburgh,)  twenty-four  shillings;  and  Reginald 
his  steward  accounts  for  £4  8s.  4d.  He  ceased  to  be  sheriff 
in  A.D.  1170. 

Korthumberland  remained  for  some  time  under  Scottish 

S^wer;  and  the  services  which  King  David  had  rendered  to 
enry  Flantagenet,  the  son  of  Maud,  laid  upon  him  an 
obligation  to  view  favourably  the  claims  of  the  Scottish 
princes  to  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland. 
Accordingly,  when  Henry  was  knighted  by  the  old  King 
David,  he  swore,  that  on  becoming  king  of  England,  he 
would  confirm  to  David  and  his  heirs  the  lands  held  by  them 
in  England;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne,  disregarding  his  os^th,  and  considering  these  counties 
too  valuable  to  be  held  by  a  foreign  power,  he  in  A.D.  1154 
demanded  their  restitution.  The  brave  old  King  David  and 
his  promising  son  Henry  were  then  dead;  and  the  Scottish 
throne  was  filled  by  a  feeble  minor,  Malcolm,  the  grandson 
of  David;  the  demand  therefore  could  not  be  resisted;  and 
Northumberland  again,  without  a  struggle,  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Norman  kings.  Malcolm  himself,  during  his 
short  reign  of  twelve  years,  was  under  the  influence  of  his 
potent  neighbour,  and  peaceably  acquiesced  in  the  alienation 
of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland ;  but  his  people  were 
not  so  quiesoent;  angry  murmurs  rose  against  their  sovereign 
for  his  pusillanimous  conduct,  and  the  border  warriors  made 
£requent  inroads;  wasting  and  greatly  injuring  the  di&trict. 

*  Fnmi  Scutagimm,  or  StrviUum  Scuilt  (Latin,)  the  tenriee  of  the  shield ;  in 
Norman- French,  Btcuage.  Thti  was  a  fine  in  monejr  paid  by  a  military  tenant 
in  lien  of  his  personal  servioe. 

I 
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Truces  were  made  but  ill  kept,  and  tlie  borders  were  in  ti 
state  of  constant  turmoil  and  warfare. 

William  the  Lion,  who  succeeded  to  the  Scottish  throne 
in  A.D.  1165,  was  brave,  and  felt  humbled  by  the  loss  of  his 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  inheritance.  He  visited 
the  king  of  England  in  Brittany,  to  urge  his  claims  for  its 
restoration;  and  Henry  II.  being  then  at  war  with  his 
rebellious  vassals  on  the  continent,  soothed  him  with  fair 
proinise$  to  end  all  disputes,  as  soon  as  he  had  leisure. 
Seven  years  elapsed,  but  William  found  no  redress. 

Though  a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  Henry's  sons  rebelled 
against  him ;  and  his  eldest  son,  the  head  of  the  conspiracy, 
induced  the  king  of  Scotland  to  aid  him  in  his  unnatural 
attempt,  by  promising  to  restore  the  counties  of  Northumber* 
land  and  Cumberland  to  the  Scottish  king.  Accordingly 
William  entered  Northumberland  with  a  large  army,  com- 
posed partly  of  Scots  and  Flemings,  but  with  a  multitude  of 
Gallowaymen,  who  were  almost  naked,  but  fleet  and  remark* 
ably  bold,  and  armed  vrith  small  knives  at  their  left  sides 
and  javelins  in  their  hands,  which  they  could  throw  at  a 
great  distance.*  Wark  was  first  besieged,  but  unsuccessfully, 
being  stoutly  defended  by  Roger  de  Estuteville.  Then, 
says  the  chronicler,  Fantosme,  who  was  eye-witness  of 
many  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  the  great  host  of  Albany 
went  to  Alnwick  Castle,  which  was  under  the  command 
of  William  de  Vescy,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  baron  of 
Alnwick.  William  de  Vescv  proved  himself  a  valorous 
knight,  and  *'  much  was  the  father  joyous  in  heart  to  have 
such  a  son^"  Failing  in  their  attempt  on  Alnwick,  the 
Scottish  army  destroyed  the  land  next  to  the  sea;  and 
"coming  to  Warkworth  did  not  deign  to  stop  there,  for  weak 
was  the  castle,  the  wall,  and  the  trench.  After  a  vain 
attempt  to  take  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  they  marched  onward 
to  Yorkshire,  the  warlike  and  turbulent  Bishop  Fudsey 
allowing  them  to  pass  unmolested;  but  an  English  army 
advancing  to  repel  the  invasion,  the  king  of  Scotland  retired 
to  his  own  country.  The  teachings  of  the  good  and  humane 
legate  bad  been  cast  into  stony  ground ;  for  the  Scots,  both 
in  their  advance  and  retreat,  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and 
oommitted  great  atrocities^  Berwick  was  burnt  by  them. 
The  cfaromcler  says  :-* 


•  Ra.  de  Diecto^  (TfMeD,)  p.  $75. 
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"  He  rides  in  the  land  destroyed  and  wasted* 
That  is  Northumberland,  which  was  already  renowned ; 
From  here  to  the  passes  of  Spain,  there  was  not  such  a  country, 
Nor  more  faithful,  nor  people  more  honoured ; 
Now  it  is  in  famine,  becomes  annihilated 
If  by  the  lung  of  England  aid  is  not  giTen." 

Embarrassedy  however^  by  an  army  of  Flemings,  who  had 
landed  in  Suffolk,  the  king  of  England  could  not  arenge  this 
inroad,  but  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Scots. 

Though  foiled  in  their  first  attempt,  the  unnatural  sons  of 
Henry  II.  of  England,  resolved  to  make  another,  to  dethrone 
their  father ;  and  in  their  support,  William  the  Lion  again 
crossed  the  border  in  the  beginning  of  April,  A.D.  1174,  with 
a  huge  army  composed  of  Flemish  mercenaries  as  well  as  Scot* 
tish  soldiers,  estimated  to  be  80,000  strong.  Wark  was  again 
assaulted,  but  though  more  vigorously  than  before,  yet  still 
without  success.  Fart  of  the  army  was  despatched  at  night 
to  Bamburgh  Castle,  and  surprised  some  poor  people  asleep 
in  their  beds.  The  chronicle  gives  a  sad  picture  of  thd 
morning^s  march. 

"  The  town  of  Belibrd  was  first  atlaoked, 
Orer  all  the  country  they  scattered  themseWes ; 
Some  run  to  towns  to  commit  their  folly, 
Some  go  to  take  sheep  in  their  folds, 
Some  go  to  bum  towns,  I  cannot  tell  Ton  more ; 
Neyer  will  such  great  destruction  be  heard  spoken  of. 
Then  might  you  see  peasants  and  Flemings  who  tie  them. 
And  lead  them  in  their  cords  like  heathen  people. 
Women  fly  to  the  mineter,  each  was  ravished. 
Naked  wi&iout  clothes,  she  ibigets  there  her  property ; 
Ah,  God  t  why  did  William  de  Vesci  not  know  it? 
The  booty  were  rescued,  nor  woald  they  have  failed  in  it 
They  burnt  the  country ;  but  God  was  a  fiiend 
To  those  gentle  peasants  who  were  defenceless. 
For  the  Scots  were  not  their  mortal  enemies ; 
They  would  hara  beaten,  slain,  and  iU-tteated  them  all."* 

After  sufiering  the  loss  of  many  men  before  Wark,  William 
the  Lion  led  his  army  towards  ^^  Carlisle  the  fair,  the  strong 
garrisoned  city/'  He  took  the  castles  of  Liddel,  of  Brought 
and  of  Appleby ;  but  not  being  able  speedily  to  reduce  Oar* 
lisle,  he  marched  upon  Prudhoe  Castle,  and  attempted  to 
take  it  by  surprise ;  but  Odonel  de  Umfraville  was  prepared 
for  the  attack,  and  bravely  repulsed  it.  Leaving  his  oaatla 
under  the  charge  of  its  bold  defenders,  Odonel  mounted  hi9 
'^good  brown  bay,  day  and  night  always  spurting,"  and 

*  Fantotme»  Uff7« 
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gathered  four  hundred  knights  for  the  relief  of  Prudhoe. 
Three  days  the  siege  continued;  hut  William^  finding  he 
could  not  master  the  castle,  and  that  the  army  of  the  sheriff 
of  York  was  advancing,  abandoned  the  siege ;  and  on  Friday 
morning,  the  12th  of  July,  his  great  host  marched  northward 
in  two  divisions;  the  Gallowaymen  ravaged  the  lands  of 
Odonel,  and  the  Scots  wasted  and  burnt  the  country  along 
the  sea  coast.  On  the  Friday  evening.  King  William  with 
the  French  and  Flemings  of  his  army  began  the  siege  of 
Alnwick  Castle,  He  retained  with  him  only  five  hundred 
knights,  while  the  two  divisions  of  his  main  army  were 
ravaging  the  country  around ;  towns  and  villages  were  burnt 
and  plundered.  Earl  Duncan  with  one  division  entered 
Warkworth  and  burnt  it,  and  slew  all  whom  he  found,  men 
and  women,  great  and  small ;  they  broke  into  the  church  of 
Saint  Laurence,  and  mutilated  three  priests  and  slew  three 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there.  "Alas!"  exclaims  another  chronicler,*  "what  sor- 
row !  then  you  might  hear  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  old,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  despair  of 
the  young ;  but  the  omnipotent  God  avenged  on  the  same 
day,  the  injury  and  violence  done  to  the  church  of  the 
martyr." 

When  Odonel  arrived  at  Newcastle  in  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, with  the  forces  he  had  collected,  he  found  that  the  king 
of  the  Scots  had  retired.  Besides  Odonel,  there  were,  as 
leaders  of  the  little  band,  Kandolph  de  Glanville  the  brave 
sheriff,  Bernard  de  Baliol,  William  D'Estuteville,  and  Wil- 
liam de  Vescy.  Having  been  informed,  probably  by  a  mes- 
senger from  Alnwick  Castle,  that  the  king  of  the  Scots  had 
around  him  only  a  small  suit,  the  bulk  of  his  army  being 
engaged  in  plundering,  it  was  resolved  by  these  vaUant  men 
to  attempt  to  relieve  the  castle ;  but  in  accordance  with  the 
sage  council  of  Glanville,  a  spy  was  sent  before  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  the  Scottish  force.  The  English  troop,  increased 
in  number  by  sixty  knights  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  after 
refreshing  themselves  by  a  little  rest  during  the  night,  set 
forth  from  Newcastle  at  the  break  of  day  with  such  speed, 
that  though  heavily  armed,  they  in  less  tnan  five  hours  had 
proceeded  about  thirty  miles.  For  some  time  so  dense  a  fog 
covered  their  march,  that  they  scarcely  knew  whither  they 
were  going ;  and  the  prudent  or  timid,  fearing  that  danger 

*  Benedictus  Petr. 
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hung  over  them,  advised  an  immediate  return  to  Newcastle ; 
but  Bernard  de  Baliol,  a  noble  and  courageous  man,  said — 
*'  Let  him  go  back  who  will;  I  will  not  stamp  my  name  with 
everlasting  disgrace ;  even  though  alone,  I  will  go  onward." 
Stimulated  by  this  heroism,  the  march  was  resumed,  and 
they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  suddenly  the  fog  cleared 
away,  and  witn  joy  they  saw  before  them  tne  battlements  of 
Alnwick  Castle  illuminated  by  the  sunbeams — ^a  secure  place 
of  refuge  should  they  be  overpowered  by  numbers.  They 
entered  for  concealment  into  a  copse,  and  there  received  the 
report  of  their  spy. 

William  the  Lion  at  this  hour  was  lying  in  a  field  about  a 
quarter-of-a-mile  westward  of  Alnwick  Castle,  on  the  borders 
of  Alnwick  Moor,  with  only  sixty  knights,  waiting  for  the 
return  of  his  army  that  he  might  assault  the  castle  with 

Seat  vigour.  The  day  had  become  warm ;  his  helmet  was 
Id  aside,  and  with  his  barons  he  had  sat  down  to  dine.  The 
English  forces  under  the  command  of  Randolph  de  Glanville 
advanced,  and  William  at  first  supposed  that  they  were  some 
of  his  own  troops  returning  from  a  marauding  expedition. 

"  The  king  of  Scotland  was  brave,  wonderfnl,  and  old, 
Before  Alnwick  he  stood  unaimed. 
When  these  had  once  cried  the  war  signal  of  Vesci, 
And  *  Glanville  knighto  I '  and  « Baliol ! '  likewise, 
Odonel  de  Umfraville  raised  a  cry  of  his  own. 
And  this  of  Estateville,  a  bold  knight; 
Then  knew  William  that  he  was  nearly  betrayed. 
Quickly  he  atimd  himself  he  waa  not  disconcerted." 

Hastily  arming  himself,  mounting  his  grey  horse,  shaking 
his  spear,  and  rousing  the  valour  of  his  soldiers  by  exclaiming, 
**  Now  let  it  be  seen  who  is  a  good  knight ! "  he  gallantly 
charged  his  foes,  and  struck  down  the  first  he  encountered. 
A  severe  struggle  ensued ;  and,  one  who  speaks  from  know- 
ledge says,  all  would  have  gone  well  with  William  had  not 
a  sergeant  with  a  lance  killed  his  horse.  The  king  fell  to 
the  ground  beneath  his  steed,  and,  being  unable  to  nse,  was 
drawn  from  beneath  it ;  and  he  surrendered  himself  prisoner 
to  Randolph  de  Glanville.  Most  of  his  attendants  were 
taken  prisoners;  some  even,  who  might  have  escaped,  deemed 
it  more  honorable  to  share  the  fate  of  their  king  than  to  flee. 
Roger  de  Mowbray,  an  English  baron  fighting  on  the  side 
of  W  illiam^  and  Adam  de  Fort,  with  a  few  others  escaped 
into  Scotland.  Valorous  deeds  were  perfonned  by  many  of 
William's  knights  before  they  were  taken.    Lord  Alan  de 
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Lascelles,  an  old  knight  of  gigantic  stature,  long  defended 
himself  on  his  grey  charger.  William  de  Mortimer,  raging 
through  the  ranks  like  a  mad  hoar,  gave  and  received  many 
hlows,  till  Lord  Bernard  de  Baliol  struck  him  down  from  his 
horse.  Baoul  le  Bus  fought  well  while  attacked  by  a  hun- 
dred foes.  Richard  Maluvel  behaved  himself  gloriously ;  at 
the  head  of  his  thirteen  followers  he  accomplished  as  much 
as  the  whole  of  them ;  but  struck  in  the  middle,  he  was  at 
length  compelled  to  surrender.  The  combat  must  have  been 
continued  some  time  after  William  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner, by  bands  which  had  returned  from  plundering ;  for  the 
prisoners  were  numerous,  William  de  Yescy  alone  having 
taken  one  hundred.  No  quarter  was  given  to  the  Flemish, 
who  were  mercilessly  slaughtered  in  revenge  for  the  atrocities 
they  had  committed. 

The  royal  prisoner  was  mounted  on  a  palfrey,  and  taken 
immediately  by  Randolph  de  Glanville  to  Newcastle,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  same  evening ;  he  was  afterwards  lodged 
in  the  strong  castle  of  Richmond,  till  the  king  of  England's 
pleasure  should  be  known,  to  whom  a  messenger  was  sent 
with  the  news. 

The  capture  of  the  Scottish  king  was  a  great  event^- 
indeed,  the  most  important  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  it 
occurred  at  a  critical  crisis  in  our  history,  and  it  saved  the 
nation  from  much  calamity.  Not  content  with  natural 
causes  for  this  issue,  the  chroniclers  of  the  times  bring  in  the 
supernatural,  and  attribute  it  to  the  miraculous  agency  of  St. 
Dunstan.  On  the  day  when  William  the  Lion  was  over- 
thrown, Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  submitted,  as  a  penance, 
to  be  flogged  by  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  before  the  tomb 
of  Thomas  &  Becket.  '^  At  length,"  says  the  chronicler  in 
swelling  phrase,*  ''  he  who  touches  the  mountains  and  they 
smoke,  regarding  the  devotion  of  the  burning  mountain  in 
Canterbury,  on  the  very  day  in  which  it  smoked,  the  king 
had  overcome  his  cruellest  enemy  the  king  of  the  Scots  at 
Alnwick." 

King  Henry  had  returned  to  London  and  retired  to  rest 
full  of  melancholy  thoughts,  and  his  servant  was  gently 
scratching  his  feet  while  he  slept  during  the  silence  of  the 
night,  when  the  messenger  with  tidings  of  the  capture  came 
to  the  door  and  softly  called,  ''  A  messenger  am  I^  sent  by 
Randolph  de  Glanville  to  speak  with  the  king."      ''The 

*  Bnmtgop  (Tviidn,)  {k  109& 
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king  is  asleep^  I  dare  not  allow  you  to  enter,"  was  the  reply, 
light  was  the  sleep  of  the  king,  like  that  of  all  troubled  in 
mind;  and  he  was  awakened  by  the  gentle  whisperings.  On 
learning  that  the  messenger  was  from  Glanville,  he  asked 
for  him,  fearing  that  Glanville  wanted  help.  ''Your  enemy 
the  king  of  the  Scots  is  taken,"  said  the  messenger.  StrucK 
with  surprise  and  joy — ^''Tell  you  the  truth?"  asked  the 
king.  *'  Yes  sire,"  was  the  reply,  *'  two  private  messengers 
will  confirm  the  news  to-morrow.  For  four  days  I  have 
scarcely  eaten, or  drunk, or  slept;  at  your  pleasure  recompense 
my  service."  Imbued  with  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the 
period,  the  king  exclaimed, ''  God  be  thanked  for  it,  and  St. 
Thomas  the  martyr,  and  all  the  saints  of  God."  Overjoyed, 
he  leapt  from  his  couch,  and  hastened  to  communicate  the 
tidings  to  his  barons.  On  the  same  evening,  the  bells  of 
London  told  the  tale  to  the  citizens,  and  ere  long,  a  joyful 
peal  was  rung  from  every  parish  church  in  England. 

A  monument,  erected  m  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury within  a  plantation  on  the  south  side  of  Rotten  How, 
marked  the  spot  where  tradition  says  William  was  captured. 
It  was  in  the  pseudo-Gothic  style,  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  its  erection.  Although  not  such  as  to  gratify  a  refined 
taste,  it  was  not  without  beauty,  and  was  interesting  as  an 
illustration  of  the  style  of  a  period ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  recently  been  taken  down,  and  replaced  by 
another  erection  entirely  devoid  of  taste.  This  is  a  large 
square  smoothed  block  of  sandstone,  nearly  three  feet  m 
height,  resting  on  two  steps.  A  poUshed  granite  tablet  is 
inserted  into  the  face  of  the  sandstone  block ;  and  on  this 
is  the  following  inscription,  copied  from  the  older  monument, 
''William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  besieging  Alnwick 
Castle,  was  here  taken  prisoner,  MCLXXIV."* 

Glanville  t  by  orders  of  the  king  took  his  prisoner  to  Falaise 

*  Full  aocotmts  are  given  of  this  important  event,  in  chronieles  of  Bromtoo, 
William  of  Newbury,  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  and  Qerraae ;  but  several  of  the 
minuter  details  I  have  taken  from  the  metrical  chronicle  of  Jordan  Fantoeme, 

f  Randolph  de  Glanville  was  rewarded  for  his  ehivalrons  conduct  by  the  Eng- 
fish  king,  who  immediately  promoted  him  to  be  one  of  the  itinerant  justiciars ; 
and  in  A.D.  11  SO  he  wu  appointed  chief  justiciar,  the  most  important  office 
in  the  kingdom,  requiring  for  its  proper  discharge  both  great  military  and  legal 
alnlity.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  being  a  perfect  knight, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  a  profound  lawyer.  He 
will  be  remembered  throug^nt  all  tinei  *•  the  uthor  of  a  **  Treatise  on  the  Laws 
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in  Normandy^  where  Henry  had  gone  to  quell  insurrections 
of  his  continental  sulijects ;  and  there  the  unfortunate  lion* 
hearted  king  was  kept  in  strict  confinement  for  a  year^  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  he  obtained  his  liberty  under 
arrangements  which  seriously  affected  the  honour  of  Scot- 
land* This  bondage  continued  till  A.D.  1199^  when  Richard 
I.  desirous,  before  his  departure  as  a  soldier  of  the  cross  to 
the  Holy  Land,  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  William  and 
his  Scottish  subjects,  restored  to  hun  by  charter,  the  castles 
of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  and  recognised  only  the  feudal 
arrangements  subsisting  between  their  ancestors  *  For  this 
great  boon,  ten  thousand  marks  were  paid  by  the  Scots  to 
the  English  king. 

Willian  de  Yescy,  like  his  father,  was  liberal  to  the 
church.  He  confirmed  to  the  canons  and  nuns  of  Walton, 
Malton,  and  Wintringham,  the  gift  of  his  father  Eustace  of  the 
church  at  Wintringham,  with  the  manor-house  and  two  mills 
there ;  also  of  the  hamlet  of  Langton,  of  the  church  and 
chapels  of  Walton  and  Malton ;  and  out  of  his  own  charity, 
he  gave  to  them  the  church  of  Ancaster.  To  the  knights 
Templara  he  gaye  the  churches  of  Caithrop  and  Normanton, 
and  to  the  canons  of  Semplingham  and  nuns  of  Ormesby  the 
hermitage  of  Spaldingholme,  with  divers  other  lands.  He 
gave  to  the  monks  of  Alnwick  Abbey,  the  churches  of  Chat- 
ton,  Chillingham,  and  Alnham,  his  fishery  of  Lesbur^,  and 
land  in  Ru^ey.  But  he  is  chiefly  memorable  in  this  district, 
fer  his  grant  of  Alnwick  Moor  to  the  burgesses  of  Alnwick. 

He  was  married  to  Burga,  sister  of  Robert  de  Stuteville, 
Lord  of  Knaresborough,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  and 
two  sons,  Eustace,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Warin,  from 
whom  descended  the  family  of  Aton.  He  died  in  the  year 
1184  ;t  and  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey  he 
became  a  monk  there,  when  near  his  end,  and  was  buried 
before  the  door  of  the  chapter-house  of  the  abbey,  near  to 
where  his  wife  Burga  was  laid. 

EUSTACE  DE  VESCT. 

Eustace  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  his  &ther 
died.      On  coming  of  age,  AJD,  1191,  he  obtained  from 

and  CmtomB  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  EngUmd*"  liie  fint  attempt  to  bring  English  law 
undtr  fixod  principles,  and  making  him  father  of  English  jurispnidence.  Whan 
■n  old  man  he  became  a  soldier  of  the  eioss,  and  died  in  the  Holy  Land. 

^  Rymer  Foed.,  L,  pp.  39,  64.  f  Dugdale*8  Baronage,  p.  92. 
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Richard  I.  livery*  of  his  lands,  and  liberty  to  marry  whom 
he  pleased,  on  payment  of  ten  thousand  marks.  In  the 
same  year  he  paid  £12  3s.  4d.  for  scutage  of  Wales ;  but  as 
he  went  in  person  with  the  king  to  Normandy  four  years 
afterwards,  he  was  acquitted  of  the  scutage  then  assessed  for 
the  king's  redemption.  For  a  second  scutage  of  Normandy, 
he  paid  in  the  8th  Richard  I.,  £24  6s.  8d.  According  to 
the  Liber  Niger y  he  held  in  A.D.  1212,  of  the  kinff  in  chief, 
the  barony  of  Alnwick  by  the  service  of  twelve  knights  fees, 
and  also  the  vills  of  Budle,  Spindlestone,  and  Warn,  nothing 
having  been  alienated  by  marriage  or  alms  to  the  king's  pre- 
judice. But  large  though  these  possessions  were,  they  were 
only  about  one  half  of  the  property  held  by  him,  for  we  find 
he  had  in  13th  John,  a  special  discharge  for  twenty-four 
knights  fees  of  scutage  of  Scotland ;  the  rest  of  his  estates 
were  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere. 

Like  his  grandfather,  Eustace  was  a  distinguished  man, 
and  deeply  engaged  in  the  political  movements  of  the  period. 
These  were,  indeed,  times  of  wild  warfare  and  sudden  revolu- 
tions, when  men  of  energy  and  capacity  could  influence,  in 
no  small  degree,  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  which  was 
groaning  under  oppression  and  struggling  for  liberty.  Under 
this  distinguished  baron,  and  with  a  strongly  fortified  castle, 
near  the  borders,  Alnwick  was  the  scene  of  many  important 
events.  John,  the  king  of  England,  visited  it  no  less  than 
four  times. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Richard  I.,  there  was  peace 
along  the  Borders ;  but  as  soon  as  John  ascended  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  the  friendly  relations  between  England  and  Scot- 
land were  disturbed.  The  confiicting  claims  of  the  two 
nations  seemed  to  have  been  definitely  settled;  the  supremacy 
of  England  over  Scotland  had  been  abandoned ;  the  northern 
counties,  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  had  been  incor- 
porated with  England ;  and  the  river  Tweed,  and  the  moun- 
tain range  westward,  formed  the  boundary  of  two  independent 
nations.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  England  and  Scotland, 
and  especially  for  the  border-land,  if  this  settlement  of  hostile 
claims  had  remained  undisturbed.  Ambition  and  the  love 
of  power  were,  however,  for  centuries  to  come,  to  find  a 
battle-field  in  the  border  counties.  The  old  lion-hearted 
king,  looking  with  regret  to  the  loss  of  the  northern  counties, 
was  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  dissatis&ction  in 

*  Livery  of  seisen  is  the  dalirery  of  landi,  &o« 
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England  with  John's  usurpation  of  the  English  throne^  to 
the  prejudice  of  Arthur  the  legitimate  heir;  and  he  urged  his 
claims  for  the  restoration  of  these  counties.  John^  being  then 
engaged  in  continental  affairs  and  anxious  to  keep  peace  with 
Scotland,  commissioned  Eustace  de  Vescy,  who  had  married 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Scottish  King,  to  assure  him, 
that  on  his  return  from  Normandy  he  would  satisfy  his 
claims.  But  John  was  faithless,  and  took  no  steps  to  redeem 
his  promise;  on  the  contrary  he  appointed  William  de  Stute- 
Yille  to  be  sheriff  of  the  two  counties,  gave  orders  to  strengthen 
the  defences  of  the  northern  castles ;  and  reviving  the  claim 
to  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland,  he  repeatedly  summoned 
William  to  appear  before  him  to  do  homage.  The  Scottish 
king  either  bending  for  a  while  before  a  blast,  which  he 
could  not  then  boldly  face,  or  deluded  by  false  flattery  and 
promises,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  on  the  22nd  November, 
A.D.  1200,  he  rendered  homage  to  John,  on  a  high  hill  out- 
side the  city  of  Lincoln,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  assembly 
of  English  and  Scottish  barons.*  The  terms  of  the  homage 
are  qualified  with  "  Salvo  jure  suo,"  and  must  have  been  for 
Lothian  at  least,  since  at  this  time  the  northern  counties 
were  in  possession  of  the  English ;  and  William,  after  having 
performed  this  deed,  demanded  the  restitution  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  This,  however, 
was  not  conceded.  John,  if  not  able,  was  artful,  and  he 
induced  the  Scottish  king  to  agree  to  a  truce  till  after  the 
ensuing  Whitsunday,  to  afford  time  for  deliberation. 

William  next  morning  set  off  to  his  own  dominions ;  and 
John  proceeded  northwards,  and  visited  Alnwick  Castle  for 
the  first  time  on  February  12th,  1201  ;t  and  while  there, 
confirmed  the  charter  of  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle;  he 
afterwards  went  to  Bamburgh,  Rothbury,  and  Hexham. 
For  several  years  little  was  done  to  settle  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  two  kings ;  William  was  old  and  stricken  down 
with  sickness,  while  John  was  fully  engaged  in  attempting 
to  retrieve  the  disasters  he  had  suffered  on  the  continent. 
The  king  of  England  made,  however,  one  attempt  to  injure 
Scotland  in  1204,  by  fortifying  a  castle  at  Tweedmouth  in 
order  to  destroy  Berwick,  and  open  a  passage  into  Scotland. 
The  old  king  rallied,  attacked  the  place,  and  raaed  the 
work  to  its  foundations.}    A  conference  of  the  two  kings 

*  HoTcdon.  t  Patent  Bolli.    Itmerazy  of  King  John. 
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at  Norham  in  the  same  year  led  to  no  satisfactory  results. 

Large  armies  were  assembled  by  both  kings^  in  1209^  to 
determine  their  differences  by  the  sword ;  but  though  they 
confronted  each  other  at  Norham^  no  battle  ensued,  for  the 
nobles  of  both  kingdoms  interfered,  and  the  armies  were 
disbanded  and  a  conference  appointed  to  be  held  at  New- 
castle. In  his  progress  northward  on  this  occasion,  John 
rested  at  Alnwick  on  the  24th  of  April.  Owing  to  the  ill- 
ness of  the  old  King  William,  the  conference  at  Newcastle 
was  not  held.  Armies  were  again  assembled  to  decide  the 
controversy ;  and  again  the  nobles  induced  a  suspension  of 
hostilities.  The  two  kings  met  at  Norham,  and  on  the  7  th 
of  August,  concluded  a  treaty,  which  for  a  time  put  an  end 
to  warfare.  By  this  treaty,  John  agreed  to  desist  from 
erecting  a  fortress  at  Tweedmouth,  and  William  engaged  to 
deliver  his  two  daughters  to  John,  to  be  married  to  John's 
two  sons,  and  to  pay  within  two  years  fifteen  thousand 
marks.*  Evidently  the  old  king  was  wearing  out,  and 
desired  to  secure  a  peaceful  succession  for  his  young  son. 
According  to  Fordun,  Alexander,  the  son  of  William,  rendered 
at  Alnwick  Castle  the  same  homage  and  fealty  to  John, 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  by  his  predecessors  to  the 
English  kings.f 

Other  darker  clouds  were  now  gathering  around  the  faith- 
less king  of  England.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  pope  and 
involved  himself  and  the  kiiigdom  in  difficulty  and  disaster ; 
and  he  had  alienated  the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  his 
oppressive  exactions,  by  his  avarice,  lust,  and  cruelty.  After 
infamously  hanging  twenty-eight  sons  of  the  Welsh  nobility, 
who  had  been  entrusted  to  him  as  hostages,:^  he  was  about 
to  march  into  Wales  with  a  numerous  army  to  destroy  it 
with  fire  and  sword,  when  he  was  startled  with  the  intelli- 
gence, that  the  pope  had  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
alleriance,  and  that  a  conspiracy  amon&:st  his  barons  had 
been  formed  against  bim.  fn  great  ala4,  he  dismissed  his 
forces  and  retired  for  safety  to  London.  He  thence  despatched 
messengers  to  all  suspected  barons,  commanding  them  to 
give  to  him  their  sons  or  relatives,  as  hostages  for  their 
fidelity.  All  dreading  the  cruel  power  of  the  tyrant  com- 
plied, excepting  Eustace  de  Vescy  and  Robert  Fitz- Walter, 
who  were  accused  as  being  principals  in  the  conspiracy. 

*  Rymer,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  155,  275.    Wendover,  A.D.  1209. 
f  Fordun,  1.  YIII.,  c.  72.  X  Wendoter,  A.D.  1212. 
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The  perfidiousness^  tyranny;  and  cruelty  of  John  were,  of 
themselves,  sufficient  causes  to  induce  high-minded  nobles  to 
seek  the  overthrow  of  his  power;  but  Eustace  de  Vescy  had 
also  a  private  ground  of  quarrel.  Knyghton,  indeed,  attri- 
butes to  "  this  private  offence  the  beginning  and  origin  of 
the  universal  war  and  sedition;"  according  to  him — that 
most  notable  knight  Eustace  de  Vescy  had  a  very  fair  and 
chaste  wife,  whom,  by  cunning,  the  king  attempted  to  de- 
bauch. Sitting  at  table  with  Eustace,  he  seized  a  ring  which 
was  on  his  finger,  and  said  he  had  a  similar  stone  which  he 
wished  encircled  by  the  same  gold  workmanship.  Suspecting 
no  evil,  the  ring  was  lent  to  the  king,  who  innnediately  after- 
wards summoned  a  boy  and  sent  him  with  the  ring  to  the 
wife  of  Eustace,  with  a  message  that  her  lord  was  sick  unto 
death,  and  desired  her  with  all  speed  to  hasten  to  London  if 
she  would  see  him  alive.  Her  lord's  ring  was  to  the  affec- 
tionate wife  a  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  the  message,  and 
she  immediately  hastened  to  succour  her  lord.  But  the 
wicked  design  was  frustrated,  for  Eustace  while  travelling 
met  his  wife  by  chance,  on  her  way  to  London;  and  on 
being  informed  of  the  cause  of  her  journey,  he,  knowing  the 
treachery  of  the  king,  said — ^*  Craftily  are  you  summoned, 
that  the  king  may  dishonour  you."  In  revenge  for  the 
insult,  he  caused  a  woman  of  ill  fame  to  be  dressed  up  in  his 
wife's  vestments  and  to  meet  the  king  at  the  appointed  place. 
John  was  wont  to  glory  in  his  shame,  and  when  at  table,  he 
upbraided  Eustace  with  his  supposed  dishonour;  but,  on 
being  informed  of  the  trick  played  upon  him,  he  became 
enraged,  and  with  an  oath  threatened  Eustace  with  death. 
Eustace,  however,  escaped  from  the  licentious  tyrant,  and 
retired  to  his  northern  strongholds,  where  he  was  joined  by 
other  barons  whom  the  vile  king  had  also  sought  to  dis- 
honour.* Eustace  afterwards  fled  into  Scotland.  John 
demanded  the  Scottish  king  to  give  him  up  as  a  fugitive 
felon ;  but  the  brave  old  King  William  was  too  chivalrous 
to  betray  a  man — bis  son-in-law  too — ^who  had  sought  his 
protection,  and  who  as  yet  had  not  been  convicted  of  a  crime. 
Emerie,  archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  Philip  de  Ulecote  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  were  on  the  27th  of  May,  1218,  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  destroy  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  so 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  Eustace  de  Vescy  ;t  but  this  was 
not  carried  into  effect,  for  what  reason  we  are  not  informed ; 

•  Koyghtoo,  (Twiiden*)  p.  2844.  f  Rot  Lit  Pat  p.  99. 
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perhaps  the  king  may  not  hare  wished  to  make  Eustace  an 
implacable  foe^  or  caprice  may  have  led  him  to  annul  the 
command. 

The  king  visited  Alnwick  Castle  again  on  January  26th, 
1213 ;  and  on  February  2nd^  he  was  at  Warkworth.  It  is 
not  easy  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  capricious  king's 
movements;  posssibly^  he  at  this  time  visited  the  north, 
that  he  might  endeavour  by  his  personal  influence  to  produce 
a  favourable  feeling  towards  him  in  the  minds  of  the  northern 
barons.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  he  was  reconciled  to 
Borne  by  becoming  a  vassal  of  the  pope,  and  by  engaging  to 
restore  to  the  barons,  who  had  a^ered  to  the  pope,  their 
estates.  Respecting  JSustace  de  Vescy  we  find  it  stated  in 
one  of  the  rolls  dated  Winton,  21  July,  1213,  that  unless  the 
king  restored  to  him  all  his  hereditaments,  he  would  again 
fall  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication.*  The  sheriff, 
therefore,  was  commanded  on  July  19th,  1213,  to  give 
Eustace  de  Vescy  full  seisen  of  all  his  lands,  fees,  castles,  and 
other  liberties;  and  soon  afterwards,  the  oxen  and  horses 
which  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  his  arms  which  were 
in  Alnwick  Castle  were  restored  to  him.  A  more  kindly 
feeling  to  Eustace  seems  to  have  grown  up  in  the  king's 
mind ;  for  in  1215,  he  commanded  the  sheriff  to  give  ^^  to 
our  beloved  and  faithful  Eustace  de  Vescy"  the  liberties 
with  his  dogs  in  the  forest  of  Northumberland,  which  he 
was  formerly  accustomed  to  enjoy. 

This  courtesy,  however,  did  not  prevent  Eustace  de  Vescy 
joining  the  great  confederation  of  barons,  who,  in  1215,  forced 
from  the  English  king  the  celebrated  Magna  Charta ;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons,  who  were  appointed 
its  conservators,  and  entrusted  with  extensive  powers  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  its  conditions.  After  granting 
this  charter,  John  became  sullen  and  melancholy.  Accus- 
tomed to  tyrannise,  he  could  not  submit  to  fulfil  his  obliga- 
tions ;  and  he  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  brooding  over 
schemes  for  inflicting  revenge  and  regaining  power.  He 
sought  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  hired  foreign  mercenaries ; 
and  having  subdued  several  strongholds  in  the  south,  he 
marched  against  the  northern  barons. 

The  brave  old  King  William  had  died  on  December  4th, 
1214,  and  his  son  Alexander,  a  youth  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  was  on  the  Scottish  throne.      The  northern  barons 

•  CaJ.  Rot,  15  John,  Mem.  la 
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bought  his  protection,  and  did  homage  to  him  at  Felton,  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  1215  *  He  had  previously  invested 
Norham ;  but  as  that  stout  castle  could  not  be  taken  after  being 
assaulted  forty  days,  the  siege  was  raised.  Enraged  at  these 
proceedings,  John  pursued  his  march  with  great  expedition 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  His  mercenaries,  as  he  advanced, 
committed  horrible  ravages,  destroying  by  fire  and  sword  the 
houses,  towns,  and  lands  of  the  confederated  barons.  In  the 
course  of  a  week,  he  burnt  Mitford,  Morpeth,  Wark,  and 
Alnwick  ;t  ^^^  crossing  into  Scotland,  Roxbui^h  and  the 
villages  around  shared  the  same  fate.  The  castle  and  town 
of  Berwick  he  took;  and  a  hired  band  of  professional  tormen- 
tors inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  the  most  horrible  cruelties. 
He  burnt  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  and  laid  waste  the 
Lothians.  Alexander,  the  Scottish  king,  encamped  with  a 
great  army  on  the  river  Esk,  near  Pentland,  with  the  design 
of  intercepting  him ;  but  John  would  not  risk  a  battle ;  the 
English  king  was  more  in  his  element  among  scenes  of  rapine 
and  among  defenceless  women  and  children,  than  on  the 
battle-field.  He  returned  the  way  he  came,  and  his  footsteps 
were  marked  with  blood.  Coldingham  Abbey  he  plundered; 
Berwick  he  burnt  down ;  and  so  base  was  he,  that  he  set  fire 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  house  in  which  he  had  lodged. 
Alexander,  unable  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  English 
king,  too  faithfully  imitated  his  atrocities ;  entering  England 
on  the  western  border,  he  ravaged  Cumberland,  and  plun- 
dered the  abbey  of  Holmcultram. J 

The  combined  power  of  John  and  the  pope  proved  too 
strong  for  the  confederated  barons  and  the  Scottish  king ; 
the  barons,  therefore,  reduced  to  extremity  and  in  despair, 
offered  their  allegiance  to  Philip,  king  of  France,  if  he  would 
deliver  them  firom  their  detested  sovereign.  French  aid,  and 
the  desertion  of  part  of  John's  mercenary  soldiers,  enabled 
the  barons  to  make  Louis,  the  Dauphin,  Inaster  of  a  great 
part  of  England.  Alexander,  on  being  summoned,  marched 
again  into  England  with  a  powerful  army,  committing  depre- 
dations on  the  lands  of  the  adherents  of  the  English  king. 
He  was  joined  by  the  northern  barons,  among  whom  was 

•  Chnm.  Mailroa 

f  Chron.  Mailr.  Abbey,  p.  190,  wbich  sayi,  on  the  I  lib  of  January  tbe  Till  of 
Wark  waa  burnt ;  on  tbe  9tb,  Alnwick ;  on  tbe  7tb,  Mitfiird  and  Morpeth ;  on 
the  16th,  Roxburgh,  with  many  little  villagefl. 

X  Fordun,  1.  IX.,  c  28. 
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Eustace  de  Vescy.  This  amy  kad  adyanced  into  Durham 
and  invested  Barnard  Castle,  which  belonged  to  Hugh  de 
Baliol ;  and  while  reconnoitreing  the  defences  of  the  place, 
Eustace  de  Vescy  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  shot  of  a 
cross-bow  from  the  walls  of  the  castle,*  which  pierced  his 
brain,  and  he  died  on  the  spot.  His  death  was  mourned  by 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Scottish  king,  and  was  felt  as  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  cause  of  the  confederated  barons. 

Not  long  after,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1216,  England  was 
delivered  from  her  perilous  condition  by  the  death  of  John^ 
unquestionably  the  most  odious  tyrant  that  ever  filled  the 
English  throne. 

Eustace  was  only  forty-five  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
He  was  married  at  Roxburgh,  in  1193,  to  Margery,  or  Mar- 
garet, as  she  is  called  in  one  of  the  charters  of  Alnwick 
Abbey,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  by  her  he  left  one  son,  William  de  Vescy. 
In  1173^  he  paid  to  the  sheiiff  £6  18s.  Sd.  for  purpresture, 
that  is  making  an  enclosure  from  the  king's  demesne  or  forest ; 
and,  in  1208,  he  obtained  from  King  John  a  grant  of  &Port 
at  Auenemue  (Alnmouth),  of  a  market  there  on  every  Wed- 
nesday, and  of  a.  fair  on  St.  Edmund's  Day  (the  20th  of 
November,)  and  on  the  day  foUowing.f 

Eustace  passed  his  life  actively  engaged  in  political  move- 
ments and  incessant  warfare;  and  slain  when  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  he  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  repose,  which 
might  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  many  religious  or  charit- 
able estabUsfaments.  He,  however,  founded  the  chapel  of 
St.  Leonard's  in  the  parish  of  Alnwick,  for  the  soul  of  his 
wife's  grand^ther  Malcolm  and  his  son  Edward.  With  his 
wife  Margery,  he  obtained  the  manor  of  Sprouston ;  and  the 
monks  there  agreed  that  Eustace  and  his  wife  might  build  a 
chapel  in  the  courts  of  Sprouston,  where  they  might  have 
divine  service.  Eustace  confirmed  to  the  monks  all  their 
possessions  in  Sprouston;  and  granted  to  the  monks  of 
Kelso,  in  perpetual  alms,  an  annuitj  of  twenty  shillings 
out  of  the  mills  at  Sprouston  to  light  their  church,  in 
lieu  of  the  tithes  of  the  mill,  on  condition  of  the  monks 
receiving  him  and  his  wife  into  the  society  of  their  house, 
absolving  the  souls  of  his  fiither  and  motner,  and  making 
thorn  partakers  for  ever  of  all  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the 
house. 

•  Chxon.  DtmtUble.    Wen^oyer.  f  Cal  Bot  Cart. 
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WILLIAM  DE  VESOT. 

Eustace  de  Vescy  dying  an  enemy  to  his  sovereign,  his 
estates  were  forfeited.  One  half  of  his  lands  was  bestowed 
by  King  John  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  on  Philip  de 
XJlecot,  then  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  and  the  other  half 
on  William  de  Harecurt,  his  seneschal.*  On  the  death  of 
the  king,  the  mother  of  William  de  Vescy  sent  her  son,  heir 
of  Eustace  and  then  a  minor,  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
was  regent  of  England  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III. 
But  in  1218,  the  king  committed  to  William  de  Duston  and 
Ralph  de  Norwich,  the  custody  of  Alnwick  Castle  and  of  the 
lands  which  belonged  to  Eustace  de  Vescy  during  the  will  of 
the  king.  In  the  following  year,  he  granted  to  his  uncle  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  not  only  the  custody  of  these  lands,  but 
also  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  the  heir  to  the  barony  of 
Alnwick.  And,  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  the  earl 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  William  de  Vescy ,t  the 
young  heir.  The  castle,  however,  was  retained  for  some 
time  longer  in  the  custody  of  Edward  de  Tyes. 

Though  England  was  rent  with  factions  during  the  feeble 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  yet  fortunately  for  Northumberland, 
there  was  peace  along  the  Borders,  which  was  due  to  the 
friendly  feeling  between  the  Scottish  and  English  monarchs, 
arising  from  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  Henry's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, to  Alexander,  the  king  of  Scotland.  William  de  Vescy, 
however,  seldom  appears  on  the  public  staee ;  he  passed  his 
life  in  obscurity,  but  he  may  nevertheless  nave  been  a  good 
and  useful  man,  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates 
and  of  the  people  who  dwelt  upon  them;  for  history  has 
been  more  busy  in  blazoning  forth  splendid  crimes,  than  in 
recording  the  \'irtues  of  private  life.  With  the  king  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite,  for  in  1244  he  procured  a  grant  of 
five  bucks  and  ten  does,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  king's  parks 
in  Northumberland,  to  store  his  own  park  at  Alnwick.  In 
1251  he  obtained  a  grant  of  a  fair  and  market  at  Chatton, 
and  a  fair  and  market  at  Alnmouth.} 

•  Rot  Lit.  Clans. 

f  A  William  de  Vescy  is  in  the  list  collected  by  Mr.  V^iffen,  of  crnsaders  who 
accompanied  Richard  I.  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1191 ;  but  this  must  be  a  different 
person  from  the  baron  of  Alnwick,  who  was  a  minor  in  1218.  He  may  hare 
been  the  William  de  Vescy  who  witnesses  a  charter  of  the  first  baron  William  de 
Vescy,  and  who  is  designated  "  meo  fratre.'* 

I  Cal  Rot.  Lit. 
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He  died  in  125S.  His  &rst  wife  liiabella^  who  died  before 
him  and  left  no  issue,  was  buried  in  Alnwick  Abbey ;  but  by 
his  second  wife  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  William  de  Ferrers, 
earl  of  Derby,  he  left  issue  two  sons,  John  and  William. 
He  permitted  the  Carmelite  monks  to  inhabit  and  possess 
the  site  of  Holn  Abbey ;  and  to  Alnwick  Abbey  he  gave 
Scurlwood  and  many  other  goods.  To  the  burgesses  of  Aln- 
wick he  granted  a  cnarter  confirming  their  privileges. 

The  "  Testa  de  Neville  or  Liber  Feodorum,"  which  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  vills,  sergeantries,  and  knights  fees, 
taken  by  inquisition  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward 
I.,  gives  authentic  information,  not  only  of  the  Vescy  pro- 
perty held  under  the  king  in  chief  at  this  period,  but  also 
of  the  subfeudations  under  the  mesne  lord  *  The  document 
being  important,  I  give  a  translation  of  that  portion  which 
relates  to  the  Northumberland  possessions,  retaining,  how- 
ever, the  original  spelling  of  names. 

**BAB02^T  OF   DB  TE8CY. 

/    WilHam  de  Vescy  holds  in  chief  of  the  lord  the  king, 

Aunewio,  Auneimuwe,  Denwyc,  Haukehall,  Bylton,  Letebyre, 
Sehipplingbotiiilli  Neuton  upon  the  Moor,  Heysand,  Gjiiis, 
Kuggeley,  Morewyc,  East  Chivington,  Great  Houtton,  Little 
Houtton,  Howyq,  Benington,  Bok,  North  Qharleton,  South 
Charleton,  Ealwedon,  Bumeton,  Batayll,  Neuton  on  the  Sea, 
Pxeston,  Tugball,  Swinhou,  Neuham,  Chunvn,  Lukre  with  Hopum 
its  member,  Hetiiiei^ton^  Spuxlistan,  Bodhill,  Ewrth,  Dodington 
with  Nesebit  its  member,  Horton,  TuxberviU,  Hesilrig,  Leiuo, 
Ghatton,  Eolebery,  Wetwod,  Caldamerton,  Yherdhill,  Aogerham 
with  Bevelev  and  Hertishevid  its  members,  Randon,  Batayll, 
Prendewie,  Alneham,  Ghirmundisden,  Bidlisden,  Clenhfll,  Ned- 
derton,  Burweton,  Alwemton,  Hetton,  Ambell,  Scharberton, 
Thimum,  Sc'nenwood,t  Hauekislawe,  Chevelingham,  and  Hib- 
burn. 

Of  the  same  William,  Biohard  de  HauekehiU  holds  HauekehiU 
by  one  fee  of  ancient  &o£^nent. 

Hervey  de  BiUon  holds  Bilton  by  one  fee  of  ancient  feoffinent. 

Bobert  de  Hilton  holds  Schipungbehill,  Neuton,  Haysand, 
Qynis,  and  Benington,  by  two  fees  of  ancient  feoffinent. 

Beynerus  Teutonicus  holds  JLuggele^  by  a  fourth  of  one  fee  of 
new  feoffinent. 

Hugh  de  Morewic  holds  Korewyc  cmd  East  Cfhivington  by 
one  fee  and  a  half  of  ancient  (feoffinent.) 

*  In  the  next  chapter  tome  account  will  be  giren  of  theee  tenuwe. 

f  Scjpenwood. 
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John  Harengs  holds  Little  Houtton  by  one  fee  of  ancient 
leoffinent. 

Adam  Bybaud  holds  Howyc  by  one  fee  of  ancient  feofiPment. 

William  de  Rok  holds  Bok  by  half  a  fee  of  ancient  feoffinent. 

Boger,  son  of  Balph,  holds  North  Charleton  and  Hetheriston 
by  one  fee  of  ancient  feoffinent. 

Simon  de  Lucre  holds  Luker  with  Hopum  its  member,  Suth 
Oharleton,  and  Falwedon,  by  one  fee  of  ancient  feoffinent. 

Walter  Bataill  holds  Bumeton  and  Preston  by  one  fee  of 
ancient  feofPment. 

John  de  Viscount  holds  Neuton  on  the  Sea  and  Therdhill  by 
one  fee  of  ancient  feoffment. 

Boger  Carbunel  holds  one  fourth  part  of  Swinhou  by  one 
fourth  part  of  one  fee  of  ancient  feoffment. 

David  Oomyn  holds  Neuham  by  half  a  fee  of  ancient  feoffment. 

Philip  de  la  Ley  holds  a  moiety  of  Spinlistan  and  of  Bodhill 
by  half  a  fee  of  ancient  feoffinent. 

William  de  Coleville  holds  the  other  moiety  of  the  aforesaid 
Tills  by  half  a  fee  of  ancient  feoffinent. 

Banulf  Bnm  holds  three  parts  of  Ewrth  by  the  third  part  of 
one  fee  of  ancient  feoffment. 

Hugo  de  Bolbec  holds  Dodington,  Wetwood,  and  Nesebit, 
by  one  fee  of  ancient  feoffment. 

William  Turbervill  holds  Horton  by  half  a  fee  of  ancient 
feoffinent. 

William  de  Folebyry  holds  Folebyry,  Caldmerton,  and  Hesil- 
^g,  by  one  fee  of  ancient  feofifment. 

Gilbert  de  Humframyill  holds  Alwenton,  Bidlisden,  Clenhillt 
Chirmundisden,  Scharberton,  Thirmum,  Bnrwedon,  Neddirton, 
Baudham,  and  Angerham,  by  two  fees  of  ancient  feoffinent,  and 
by  one  gosshawk  {austurcum  9orum») 

Walter  Bataill  and  Thomas  Bunte  hold  So^nenwood  by  the 
third  part  of  one  fee  of  ancient  feoffinent. 

Bobert  de  Clifford  holds  Hetton  by  half  a  fee  of  ancient 
feoffment. 

Bobert  de  Muschamp  holds  Chevelingham  and  Hibbum  by 
free  marriage. 

The  heirs  of  Eustace  de  Manners  hold  Leum,  excepting  two 
oxgangs*  of  land,  by  the  third  part  of  one  fee  of  ancient  feoff- 
ment. 

Germanus  de  Leum  holds  two  oxgangs  of  land  in  the  same 
by  the  eighteenth  part  of  one  fee  of  ancient  feoffinent." 

The  seal  of  William  de  Vescy  is  appended  to  his  grant  to 
the  burgesses  of  Alnwick.  The  arms  are  described  in  a 
heraldic  roll  as  *'  Goules,  a  ung  croix  patonce  d'argent**— 
Plate  IV.,  Jiff.  1. 

*  See  note  p.  78. 
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JOHN  DE  VESCY. 

John  de  Vescy,  son  and  heir  of  William,  was  bom  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1244 ;  and  being  only  eight  years  old  when 
his  father  died,  the  custody  of  the  lands  to  which  he  was 
heir,  and  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Alnwick,  was  committed 
by  the  king  to  Peter  de  Savoy,  "  until  the  legitiniate  heir 
was  of  age."  His  mother  Agnes  had  for  her  dower  Tuggal, 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  the  lordships  of  Mal- 
ton  and  Langton,  in  Yorkshire,  which  after  her  decease, 
passed  into  the  custody  of  the  king. 

According  to  the  chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey,  John  de 
Vescy  was  twice  married;  first  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Manfred 
Saluz,  "who  was  nursed  "in  the  chamber  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, wife  of  the  illustrious  Henry  III. ;"  and  next  to  Lady 
Isabella  de  Beaumont,  allied  to  the  queen  of  England,  **  and 
this  Isabella  survived  him  and  did  many  good  deeds." 

For  some  years,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  friendly 
feelings  were  maintained  between  England  and  Scotland; 
and  in  1249,  the  first  series  of  "  border  laws  "  providing  for 
the  administration  of  justice  and  regulating  the  intercourse 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  border-lands,  were  reduced  to  writ- 
ing.* So  strong  were  these  feelings,  that  when  Scotland, 
during  the  minority  of  her  king,  was,  through  the  turbulence 
of  her  lawless  nobles  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  Henry, 
king  of  England,  was  requested  to  lend  his  friendly  aid  to 
restore  order  and  confidence  to  the  distracted  nation.  For 
this  purpose  he  went  to  the  Scottish  border  in  1255 ;  and  on 
his  return,  rested  at  Alnwick  Castle  on  the  23rd  of  September 
in  the  same  year,  when  he  left  full  powers  to  the  earl  of 
Gloucester  and  John  Maunsel  to  treat  and  conclude  in  his 
name  with  all  manner  of  Scots  persons. 

The  feeble  character,  capricious  temper,  and  arbitrary  will 
of  Henry  III.  roused  the  barons  of  England  to  rebellion. 
Headed  by  Simon  de  Montford,  the  great  earl  of  Leicester, 
they  wrested  the  power  out  of  the  king's  hands,  and  under 
the  regulations  called  **  the  Oxford  Provisions,"  established 
a  council  of  twenty-four,  to  whom  in  effect  was  given  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.  The  indiscreet  exercise  of  their 
enormous  power  led,  however,  to  a  reaction  in  the  king's 
favour.  Civil  war  ensued ;  John  de  Vescy  took  part  with 
the  barons,  and  his  name  was  subscribed  to  a  letter  sent  in 
1263  from  the  barons,  consenting  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the 

•  Some  aceonnt  of  theie  laws  will  be  gifen  in  another  chapter. 
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decision  of  the  king  of  France.  At  the  battle  of  Lewes , 
when  the  royalists  were  overthrown^  and  the  king  and  his 
son  the  gallant  Prince  Edward  were  taken  prisoners,  a  Percy 
fought  for  the  king,  and  John  de  Yescy  the  lord  of  Alnwick 
on  the  side  of  the  barons.  The  power  of  Montford  and  of 
the  council  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  decisive  and  bloody 
battle  of  Evesham,  fought  on  the  4th  of  August,  1265,  when 
the  earl  of  Leicester  and  his  son,  and  most  of  the  barons 
associated  with  him,  were  slain ;  but  John  de  Yescy,  who 
fought  with  them,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.*  The 
fall  of  Montford  was  deeply  mourned  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  the  sreat  champion  of 
freedom,  and  as  a  martyr  to  Uberty.  Though  his  4nain8 
were  brutally  mutilated  by  the  royalists,  yet  were  they 
revered  by  the  people  as  sacred  relics.  Long  after  his  death, 
he  was  spoken  of  as  *^  Sir  Simon  the  Righteous."  John  de 
Yescy  his  fnend  brought  with  him,  after  his  Uberation  from 
captivity,  the  foot  of  this  sainted  hero,  and  deposited  it  in 
Alnwick  Abbey ;  and  there  it  was  enclosed  in  a  silver  slipper, 
and  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  relic,  endowed  with  the 
power  of  miraculously  curing  diseases.  This  distinguished 
statesman  was  connected  by  property  with  the  district  around 
Alnwick.  He  was  possessed  of  the  barony  of  Embleton,  and 
in  1257,  obtained  a  charter  to  hold  a  market  and  fair  at 
^'Emeldon;"  and  in  1256,  a  charter  to  enclose  Shipley 
wood,  which  was  within  the  forest  of  Northumberland.! 

After  this  royal  triumph,  the  estates  of  John  de  Yescy 
were  confiscated,  and  he  was  ejected  as  a  rebel  from  Alnwick 
Castle  and  barony,  by  an  act  of  a  parliament  which  met  at 
Winchester.  Enraged  by  this  punishment,  he  entered  into 
a  new  combination  with  other  rebellious  barons  in  the  north, 
and  by  force  seized  on  Alnwick  Castle  and  barony;  but 
Prince  Edward  advanced  with  a  large  army,  laid  siege  to  the 
castle,  and  soon  reduced  John  de  Yescy  to  such  straits,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  yield  up  the  castle  and  to  throw  himself 
on  the  clemency  of  the  prince.^    In  the  pipe  roll  we  find 

•  Chron.  Rishanger,  p.  47.  f  CaL  Rot.  Cart 

X  For*1an,  L  X.,  c.  20.  Wieke'i  Chron. » p.  7S.  A  reference  to  this  siege  In 
one  of  the  rolls  presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  lawless  condition  of  Northnmberland. 
William  de  Duglas  was  ebaTged  by  Gilbert  de  UmfntTille,  lord  of  Redesdale^  and 
^obn  de  Herlaw,  of  giving  false  intelligence  to  the  prince  in  the  siege  of  Alnwiek 
Castle,  and  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  king.  Dnglas  held  the  manor  of  Fawdon 
as  sabfeudatory  of  Umfrarille,  by  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee ;  and  Umfraville 
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that  the  king,  by  writ,  ordered  fiflty-thzee  marks  to  be  paid 
to  the  prince  towards  his  expenses,  when  in  the  north  besieg- 
ing Alnwick  Castle.*  John  de  Yescy  was  pardoned;  and 
his  accomplices,  alarmed  at  the  result,  abandoned  their 
rebdKous  attempt.  In  the  following  year,  IS66,  the  *^  Dic- 
tum de  Kenilworth,'^  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  parliament 
was  published,  in  which  more  lenient  terms  were  offered  to 
the  rebellious  barons.  John  de  Yescy  accepted  the  gracious 
offer ;  and  on  the  payment  of  a  fine,  amounting  to  a  few  years 
rent,  he  was  restored  to  his  estates. 

Feeling  possibly  remorse  for  his  turbulence  and  rebellion^ 
or  influenced  b^  the  chivalrous  character  of  Prince  Edward, 
he  went  with  him  in  1270  to  the  Holy  Land.t  As  a  crusader 
John  de  Yescy  held  an  honourable  position.  When  Prince 
Edward  was  wounded  by  an  assassin  with  a  poisoned  weapcm, 
he  stood  by  his  side,  as  the  skilful  chiruxgeon  cut  away  the 
gangrened  flesh  from  his  arm4 

On  his  return  to  England  John  de  Yescy  was  made 
governor  of  Scarborough  Castle.  In  the  8th  of  Edward  I. 
he  rendered  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  forty  lihrates  of 
lands  in  **  Alnemue,  of  the  value  of  £40 ;  eleven  librates  and 
ninty-six  acres  in  Swynhoe,  value  £11  8s.  Sjd.;  eighty- 
seven  librates  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  and  a  quarter 
acres  in  Hocton,  value  £87  9$.  3d.;  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  acres  in  Seyton,  value  19s,  Id. ;  and  eighty- 
six  librates  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  and  three- 
quarter  acres  in  Lessebury,  value  £86  9s.  6d."  These  were 
committed  to  the  custody  of  William  de  Ippel,  *'as  long  as 
the  king  pleased  ;"  and  they  were  afterwards  granted  again 
by  charter  from  the  king  to  John  and  his  wife ;  on  the  death 
of  John  they  were  resumed  by  the  king  and  then  again  be- 
stowed by  him  on  Isabella.g  These  lands  were  part  of  her 
dower.    This  record  shews  that  a  lihrate  expressed  value,  or 

lought  to  have  this  manor  to  himself,  which  the  prince  granted,  provided  he  oould 
prove  the  charge.  But  after  an  investigation,  Duglas  was  pronounced  innocent, 
and  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  restore  to  him  the  manor ;  hut  Umfiniville  and 
Herlaw  sent  one  hundred  enemies  of  the  king  from  Redesdale,  who  carried  off  all 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  Duglas,  and  nearly  cut  off  his  head  with  a  sword.  These 
lawless  harons,  however,  escaped  unpunished  as  sufficient  legal  evidence  could 
not  be  produced  to  prove  their  complicity  in  this  outrage.  Abb.  Plact.  Rot  28, 
in  dorso. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  58  Henry  III.  f  Chron.  Hemingford,  1.  III.,  cap.  %5, 

X  Knyghton,  p.  S43S«  §  CaL  Rot  Cart,  &c. 
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as  much  land  as  was  worth  one  pound  yearly;  and  as  it 
further  appears,  that  land  in  this  district  was  then  worth  one 
penny  per  acre  yearly,  a  librate  must  have  contained  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres.* 

In  most  of  the  military  movements  of  the  time  John  de 
Yescy  took  a  part.  Knyghton  says.  King  Henry  sustained 
great  wars  in  Gascony  twice,  where  the  first  war  was  moved 
by  Bernard  de  Bleynes,  and  was  indeed  finished  by  John  Vans 
and  John  de  Yescy  at  that  time.f  John  de  Yescy 's  last 
campaign  was  in  1288,  with  Edward  I.  in  France,  who  was 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  some  of  his  French  subjects ;  and 
he  died  while  there  at  Mount  Pestulan  in  Gascony.  Allan 
Abbot  of  Alnwick  Abbey,  caused  his  bones  to  be  brought  to 
England,  and  they  were  buried  on  the  26th  February,  1288, 
with  great  honour  in  Alnwick  Conventual  Church.  By 
charter  he  endowed  Holn  Abbey,  and  he  confirmed  all  the 
gifts  bestowed  by  his  father  on  the  monastery  of  Alnwick ; 
*'and  many  greater,"  charitably  says  the  chronicler,  "he 
would  have  bestowed  on  us  had  he  survived  a  little  time." 

Previous  to  his  time  the  Yescys  of  Alnwick,  were  barons 
by  tenure ;  but  he  was  also  a  baron  by  writ,  as  he  was  so 
summoned  by  the  king  to  the  parliament,  held  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1264,  in  the  49th  of  Henry  III. 

WILLIAM  DE  YESCY. 

John  de  Yescy  dying  without  issue,  his  brother  William 
succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Alnwick  and  his  other  possessions. 

*  This  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  reDdering  of  Cowel  and  Blount ;  "with  us  '* 
they  say,  '*  a  librate  is  so  much  land  as  is  yearly  worth  twenty  shillings."  Skene 
says  that  a  librate  contains  four  oxgangs,  and  every  oxgang  thirteen  acres;  but  this 
definidon  is  not  consistent  with  the  ascertained  acreage  of  a  librate  in  the  Alnwick 
district  In  England  the  oxgang  yaries  from  eight  to  thirty  acres ;  and  unlike 
the  librate,  it  cannot  be  considered  dependant  on  value.  In  the  the  same  district 
we  find  the  oxgang  diflering  50  per  cent.,  and  rating  by  oxgang  was  abolished  in 
South  Duiliam  for  the  very  reason  that  the  oxgang  consisted  of  the  same  quantity 
of  acres  whether  the  land  was  good  or  bad.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
customary  number  of  oxen  to  the  team  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter ;  where 
they  were  not  alternate,  the  extent  of  the  oxgang  would  be  much  less.  It  is  here 
presumed,  that  while  the  carucate  was  what  one  plough  could  cultivate  in  the 
year,  the  oxgang  was  the  supposed  capability  of  each  unit  of  the  team.  Sufficient 
pasture  for  the  keep  of  the  oxen  was  probably  included  in  the  computation* 
Near  Darlington  certain  meadows  were  divided  into  oxgang  rights, 

t  Knyghton,  p.  2429. 
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He  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  October,  1245 ;  and  living  only 
nine  years  after  becoming  lord  of  Alnwick,  his  history  pre- 
sents few  facts  of  much  interest.  He  is  chiefly  memorable 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Scottish  throne ;  as  the  last  of  his 
family  connected  with  Alnwick ;  and  as  the  last  baron  who 
gave  property  and  privileges  to  the  burgesses  of  Alnwick. 
By  his  sovereign,  however,  he  was  held  in  great  esteem ;  in 
the  13th  of  Edward  I.,  he  was  appointed  justice  of  all  the 
king's  forests.  Subsequently  he  was  made  a  justice  in  Ire- 
land, where,  through  his  mother,  he  inherited  lands ;  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brother's  wife  Isabella,  he  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  Scarborough  Castle.  In  the  years  1294, 
1295,  and  1296,  he  was  employed  by  the  king  in  the  Gas- 
cony  wars,  and  on  one  occasion,  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
son  John. 

The  fierce  manners  and  rude  jurisprudence  of  the  period 
are  curiously  illustrated  by  the  proceedings  in  a  law  suit  to 
which  he  was  a  party  in  1293.  While  in  the  open  court  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  (acting  as  I  suppose  as  judge)  he  was 
accused  by  John  Fitz-Thomas  of  felony.  William  de  Vescy 
commenced  a  suit  against  his  defamer  at  Dublin,  before  the 
chief  justice  and  king's  counsel,  charging  him  with  saying 
that  William  de  Vescy  had  solicited  Fitz-Thomas  to  join  in 
a  confederacy  against  the  king.  This,  Fitz-Thomas  denied, 
and  after  delivering  into  court  a  schedule  of  the  words  he 
had  used,  he  challenged  De  Vescy  to  a  judicial  combat ;  and 
this  challenge  was  accepted.  The  king,  having  been  in- 
formed of  these  proceedings,  commanded  both  the  litigants 
to  appear  before  hinx>  prepared  for  combat.  William  de 
Vescy  came  at  the  appointed  time,  mounted  on  his  great 
horse  and  completely  armed  with  lance,  dagger,  coat  of  mail, 
and  other  military  accoutrements,  ready  to  enter  the  lists 
against  his  antagonist.  Fitz-Thomas  was  called  but  did  not 
appear ;  and  De  Vescy  then  demanded  judgment  against  his 
defamer.  A  decision,  however,  was  not  then  given,  but  the 
hearing  of  the  case  was  adjourned  till  the  next  meeting  of 
parliament  at  Westminster.  Both  barons  then  appeared  and 
the  case  was  fully  argued,  and  it  being  determined  that  no 
default  was  to  be  imputed  to  Fitz-Thomas  for  errors  in  the 
proceedings,  both  parties  were  at  liberty  to  begin  new  actions. 
Fitz-Thomas  declined  to  revive  the  quarrel  and  submitted 
himself  to  the  king.  What  was  further  done  is  not  known; 
but  probably  the  King,  wiser  than  these  turbulent  barons, 
was  unwilling  that  a  trifling  quarrel  should  cause  bloodshed. 
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or  tbat  n  dispute  abould  be  left  to  tbe  unceitam  and  bar- 
barous arbitrement  of  b,  duel.* 

Wiliiam  de  Yescjr  being  a  claimant  of  the  Scottish  throne, 
some  brief  notice  of  the  erents  causing  him  to  make  that 
claim  is  requixed.  The  death  of  Alexander  III.,  by  a  ftll 
from  his  horse,  in  A.D.  1286^  was  followed  by  deep  sorrow 
*  and  disorder  in  Soodand,  and  led  to  a  terrible  effusion  of 
both  Scottish  and  English  blood.  All  Alexander's  children 
were  dead,  and  his  (Hily  descendant  was  Margaret,  the  infant 
daughter  of  Margaret  his  own  daughter  and  of  Eric  king  of 
Norway.  The  mother  died  soon  after  (fhe  birth  of  her 
child.  There  was,  however,  a  happy  prospect  of  the  union 
of  England  ,and  Scotland  by  the  marriage  of  this  infiemt 
queen,  with  Edward  the  son  oi  the  English  monarch.  But, 
alas!  Margaret  died  on  one  of  the  Orkney  islands  when  on 
her  way  irom  Norway  to  Scotland.  Edward  I.  had  con- 
quered Wales  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions,  and  it  was 
the  cherished  wish  of  his  heart  to  bring  the  whole  island 
under  his  sway.  This,  however,  he  aovlA  not  now  effect  by 
honest  or  honourable  means ;  the  prize  was  glittering,  and 
be  could  not  resist  the  temptation-***and  to  obtain  possession 
he  resorted  to  deception,  finesse,  and  brute  fi)rce.  There 
was  no  near  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne ;  and  in  .the  unsettled 
state  of  the  law  of  succession,  it  was  doubtful  who  was  the 
true  heir.  Scotland  was  weak  and  torn  by  factions;  but 
Edward  was  able  and  had  at  his  command  the  resoiurces  of  a 
powerful  kingdom — and  he  unscrupulously  claimed,  as  lord 
paramount  'Over  Scotfland,  the  right  to  decide  who  should 
sit  ms  a  vain  pageant  on  the  throne;  for  he  was  deter- 
mined, whoever  might  be  nominal  king,  all  real  power  should 
.be  exercised  by  himself.  There  were  but  three  candidates 
for  whose  claims  any  reasonable  grounds  could  be  urged ; 
but  through  the  secret  management  of  Edward,  the  num* 
ber  was  increased  to  thirteen,  with  the  intention  of  giving 
greater  complication  to  the  question  at  issue,  and  to  exhibit 
the  greater  necessitv  of  referring  the  adjudication  to  him- 
self. One  of  these  clabnants  was  William  de  Yescy,  the  lord 
of  Alnwick,  who  based  his  pretensions  on  being  a  descen*- 
dant  of  Margaret  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  William  the 
Lion,  king  of  Scotland.  In  Rymer's  Foedera  is  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  his  claim  :-^ 

^'William,  king  of  Sootland,  was  the  Mk&i  of  EIng  Alex- 
Aader,  who  veign^  after  him. 

•  Dngckik^sB«r-,ToUI.,p.98. 
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And  the  same  Alexander  was  the  flftther  of  Alexander  the 
Second,  who  reigned  afterwards,  and  married  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  the  illustrious  Henry,  king  of  England,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  the 
king  of  Norway. 

And  the  king  and  queen  of  Norway  had  a  daughter,  whom 
they  called  Margaret ;  and  she  was  heiress  of  Scotland,  but  sher 
died  without  issue  of  her  own  body,  being  a  minor  at  her  decease. 

Now,  the  same  William,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  father  of 
Margery,  the  sister  of  the  adready  mentioned  King  Alexander. 

And  Margery  was  married  to  Eustace  de  Yescy,  by  whom  he 
had  William  de  Yescy,  who  died  in  Gasoony ;  and  the  same  Wil- 
liam was  father  of  John  de  Yescy,  who  died  without  heirs  of  his 
own  body;  and  William  de  Yescy,  the  brother  of  John,  new 
petitions  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  being  most  nearly 
allied  by  blood  to  the  already  mentioned  Margaret,  who  died 
without  any  heirs  from  himself,  and  by  whose  death  the  kingdom 
ought  to  revert  to  William,  who  now  petitions  for  it  in  this 
manner." 

This  claim,  however,  was  frivolous,  for  Margery  was  ille- 
gitimate, and  by  no  rule  of  succession  could  inherit  the 
kingdom.  The  decision  of  Edward  in  favour  of  Baliol— 
the  enslavement  of  Scotland  for  a  time — the  heroism  of 
Wallace,  and  his  infamous  execution,  belong  to  the  general 
history  of  the  kingdom. 

Alnwick,  during  the  period,  appears  on  one  occasion  in  the 
page  of  history.  A  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Stirling  in 
1297,  the  heroic  Sir  William  Wallace  led  his  forces  across 
the  borders ;  his  principal  reason  for  this  invasion  is  said  to 
have  been  the  extreme  dearth  and  scarcity  prevailing  in 
Scotland,  arising  from  inclement  weather  and  the  calamities 
of  war.  The  head-quarters  of  his  army  was  the  forest  of 
Rothbury,  whence,  as  from  a  centre,  the  Scots  spread  them- 
selves over  Northumberland,  killing  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  collecting  great  spoils.  They  trampled  upon  and  wasted 
all  Northumberland,  even  to  Newcastle,  and  continued  burn- 
ing and  plundering  from  the  feast  of  All  Saints  till  Martin- 
mas, meeting  with  little  opposition  excepting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alnwick  Castle,  and  other  fortresses,  the  garri- 
sons of  which  sent  out  parties  to  attack,  and  cut  off  the  rear 
of  the  marauders.* 

William  de  Yescy  died  at  Malton  at  the  vigil  of  St.  Mar- 
garet the  Yirgin,  in  the  year  1297;  he  was  married  to 
Isabella  Wells,  daughter  of  Robert  Perington,  and  widow  of 

*  Hemingford.    Fordan,  L  XI.,  c  29* 
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'Bobert  Lord  Wells ;  and  l>y  her  he  had  one  son  John^  who 
was  bom  on  the  14th  of  September^  1269,  and  who  died  in 
his  father's  lifetime  at  Conway,  on  the  27th  of  Aprils  1295. 
He  left  also  an  illegitmate  son  William. 

Though  there  may  be  much  in  the  conduct  of  the  De 
Yescys  of  which  our  modern  civilisation  may  disapprove,  yet 
judged  by  the  general  character  of  their  own  times,  we  can- 
not^but  admit  that  most  of  them  were  great  men — ^historic 
personages — statesmen  as  well  as  warriors,  playing  prominent 
parts  in  important  national  movements,  and  leaving  an  im- 
press of  their  power  on  society.  Grasping  they  were  after 
great  possessions — and  they  obtained  tnem ;  the  crown  was 
indeed,  glad  to  confer  large  possessions  for  large  military 
services,  though  royalty  was  sometimes  chagrined  when  they 
were  rendered  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The  Vescys  were  not 
miserly  owners ;  their  gifts  to  the  church  were  large ;  they 
shewed  respect  to  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people,  to  their 
folc-lands,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Alnwick/  confirming 
these  rights  under  new  feudal  conditions;  to  their  vassals 
they  dealt  out  the  lands,  of  which  they  had  the  primary 
seisen,  in  a  liberal  spirit,  creating  or  confirming  over  the 
district  a  very  numerous  body  of  proprietors,  holding  lands 
varied  in  extent,  under  different  tenures.  This  may  have 
been  a  necessity  of  the  times;  yet  it  contrasts  with  the 
condition  of  the  district  in  aftertimes,  when  we  find  the 
greater  part  of  these  proprietors  had  been  swept  away. 

The  pedime  of  the  De  Vescys  will  appear  hereafter,  along 
with  that  of  the  Percys. 
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With  WilKam  de  Vescy  the  reign  of  the  De  Vescys  over 
Ahiwick  came  to  an  end,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen* 
tuiy.  From  the  conquest  to  this  time,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years  had  gone  by — ^forming  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  the  nation;  but  at  its  close  the  feudal  system 
was  breaking  up,  the  commons  were  rising  out  of  bondage ; 
the  reform  of  law,  initiated  by  the  great  barons  in  the  reign 
of  John,  had  been  carried  forward  by  Edward  the  English 
Justinian ;  the  different  conflicting  elements  of  which  the 
nation  was  composed,  had  been  nearly  fused  into  one  people; 
and  the  noble  composite  language,  which  the  English  now 
speak,  had  to  a  considerable  extent  assumed  its  peculiar  form 
and  character.  We  may,  therefore,  pause  here  in  our  general 
history,  to  notice  the  state  of  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  people  during  that  era. 

Undoubtedly  the  town  existed  from  the  earliest  period  of 
Norman  history  ;  and  from  the  phraseology  of  the  charter  of 
Henry  II.  to  William  de  Vescy,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a 
castle  was  there  when  Yvo  de  Vescy  was  baron  of  Alnwick.* 
Probably  he  began  the  work ;  for  we  can  scarcely  suppose 

*  "  Ad  teoendum  de  me  in  eapite  CMtrom  de  Alnewyco  et  totum  honorem 
qui  fait  Ivonie  de  Veeci.'* 
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that  a  barony  so  extensive  as  Alnwick,  in  the  midBt  of  a 
warlike  and  hostile  population,  and  near  to  the  borders,  and 
«xposed^  therefore,  to  foreign  aggression,  would  be  long  with- 
out the  protection  of  a  Norman  stronghold.  Eustace  Fitz- 
John,  however,  completed  the  work ;  for  we  find  it  described 
in  1136,  ^'munitissimum  castellum,"  a  very  strongly  fortified 
castle.  During  the  De  Vescy  period  it  attained  its  greatest 
massiveness  and  strength ;  and  covered  as  large  an  area  of 
ground  as  the  present  castle.  Formed  according  to  the  plan 
generally  adopted  by  the  Normans,  it  was  one  of  the  proudest 
and  most  important  strongholds  of  the  period — the  dwelling, 
the  fortress,  the  prison  of  a  great  baron.  It  was,  however, 
not  the  earliest  Norman  castle  in  the  north ;  Durham  Castle 
was  built  by  the  conqueror  in  1073,  Newcastle  by  his  son 
Robert  in  1080,  Carlisle  by  Rufus  in  1092 ;  that  of  Norham 
was  erected  by  Bishop  Flambard  in  1121. 

The  principal  part  was  the  donjon  or  keep,  which  in  most 
Norman  castles  in  England,  was  a  large  massive  square  or 
oblong  tower,  of  three  or  four  stories  height,  with  small 
narrow  windows  and  walls  of  immense  thickness.  The  keep 
at  Alnwick  stood  on  an  elevated  mound  on  the  north  side 
of  a  bailey,  which  was  as  large  as  that  connected  with  the 
present  castle,  and  was  enclosed  and  defended  by  a  wall 
strengthened  at  intervals  by  mural  towers.  The  area  of  the 
whole  was  about  five  acres,  and  would  afford  sufficient 
space  for  military  exercises.  A  ditch  defended  the  donjon, 
and  another  ditch  the  encircling  wall.  As  in  the  present 
castle,  the  old  entrance  would  be  on  the  west,  carefully 
guarded  by  massive  gates  with  portcullis,  which  could  be 
dropped  on  any  emergency;  and  this  defence  would  be 
further  strengthened  by  towers,  having  the  various  contriv- 
ances of  the  age  for  annoying  an  assailant.  From  the  remains 
of  a  great  Norman  gateway,  which  seems  to  have  led  into  an 
inner  court,  and  from  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson 
while  the  castle  was  recently  in  course  of  restoration,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  De  Vescy  keep  was  similar  in  extent 
and  arrangement  to  that  reconstructed  by  the  Percys.  A 
retaining  wall  of  Norman  masonry  was  found  on  the  inner 
side  of  tne  ditch,  circling  round  the  keep;  and  the  foundations 
too,  of  round  Norman  towers  were  observed.  This  keep, 
therefore,  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  common  Nor- 
man type,  and  resembled  those  of  a  later  age,  in  being  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  rounded  towers  grouped  around  an  inner 
court  or  ward.     Here  lived  the  great  baron  and  his  family, 
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and  his  principal  vassals;  and  as  being  the  strongest, part  of 
the  fortress,  the  garrison  would  here  find  refuge  when  other 
defences  were  taJ^en.  In  the  erection  of  such  strongholds, 
security  was  the  great  object  to  be  attained ;  safe  this  castle 
may  have  been,  yet  it  was  a  gloomy  residence,  a  grim  build- 
ing, looking  stern  and  defiant,  and  boasting  of  few  of  the 
appliances  of  civilised  life;  yet  within  its  great  hall  the 
music  of  the  harp  and  the  song  of  the  minstrel  would  hush, 
for  a  while,  the  loud  and  boisterous  revelry  of  the  rude  feudal 
soldiery. 

Standing  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aln,  on  a  kind  of 
peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bow-bum  with  the 
river,  the  site  of  this  great  castle  had  some  natural  advan- 
tages. On  the  north,  the  river  with  its  high  steep  bank  was 
a  strong  defence;  and  along  the  south  and  east  sides  ran 
the  Bow-bum,  which  though  but  a  tiny  stream,  yet  when 
swollen  with  rains  from  the  hills,  rushed  down  with  a  force 
which  had  hollowed  out  of  the  sand  and  gravel  a  deep 
channel,  especially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle.  This 
channel  was  converted  into  a  moat  or  ditch;  and  the  defences 
were  completed  by  an  artificial  ditch  cut  between  the  Bow- 
bum  and  the  steep  bank  of  the  river ;  and  as  this  ran  along 
the  western  side  of  the  castle,  it  gave  an  additional  protection 
to  the  gateway. 

This  castle  has  been  subject  to  so  much  destruction  by 
war  and  by  time,  and  to  so  many  alterations  and  renova- 
tions, that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  of  the  Norman 
work  remaining.  However,  some  portions  of  the  present 
castle,  marked  by  even  courses  of  small  stones,  belong  to 
this  period ;  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  between  the  Abbot's 
and  Armourer's  Towers  is  Norman;*  the  wall  from  the 
Postern  to  the  Constable's  Towers  in  its  lower  part  is  Nor- 
man ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  between  the  Chan- 
cellor's and  Record  Towers  in  its  lower  part  is  also  Norman. 
Possibly  some  portions  may  be  the  work  of  Yvo  de  Vescy  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Of  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  most  interesting  remain  is  the  archway  of  the  donjon 
or  keep,  which  is  semicircular  and  ornamented  with  rich 
zigzag  mouldings,  characteristic  of  later  Norman  architecture; 
and  indicating  that  this  work  had  been  done  by  Eustace 
de  Vescy  about  the  year  1140 — Plate  V.^jig.  1.     Distinct 

*  The  Annourer*8  and  Falconer's  Towers,  together  with -the  Norman  wall 
conneeting  them,  were  pulled  down  in  1860. 
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Norman  work  in  the  walls  at  three  points,  distant  from  each 
other,  prove  that  the  old  Norman  castle  had  the^same  general 
outline  as  the  present  one.  In  the  ground  plan — Plate  IV, y 
jig,  2. — of  the  castle  as  renovated  by  the  Percys,  those  por- 
tions which  are  of  the  Norman  period  are  marked  a. 

If  Alnwick  had  not  existed  in  the  Saxon  times,  the 
erection  of  this  huge  castle  would  have  caused  a  town  to 
spring  up.  Numerous  artisans  would  be  required  to  carry 
on  the  works;  houses  would  be  built  for  their  occupation; 
and  a  trading  community  located  to  supply  to  them  the 
necessaries  of  life;  while  again  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
would  raise  their  humble  dwellings  under  the  protection  of 
the  stronghold.  Doubtless,  however,  the  collection  of  house- 
steads  forming  the  Saxon  vill  became  now  very  consider- 
ably increased  in  number,  and  raised  Alnwick  to  the  dignity 
of  a  town.  It  was  still  an  open  town  without  defences  of  its 
own;  we  know  it  was  burnt  down  by  the  heartless  King 
John ;  and  very  probably  it  suffered  many  calamities  which 
are  not  recorded,  during  the  fitful  warfare  along  the  borders. 
Of  one  trade,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  from  the  public  records, 
which  indicates  that  the  town  had  become  important;  in 
1181,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  II.,  Yvo  Cut  of  Alnwick  paid 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  half  a  mark  for  selling  wine  contrary 
to  the  assize ;  and  John,  son  of  Robert  de  Lahil,  was  guilty 
of  the  same  offence  and  paid  the  same  penalty.  Two  wine 
merchants  at  least  supplied  the  burgesses  of  this  early  period 
with  the  fruit  of  the  vme.*  We  learn  too  from  an  inquisition, 
that  there  was  in  1296  an  iron  foundry  or  forge  in  Alnwick 
held  by  Thomas  Bolt,  who  paid  for  it  to  Laurence  de  Sey- 
mour a  yearly  rent  of  twelvepence.f 

«  King  John  in  1199  enacted  that  no  Poiton  wine  he  sold  at  more  than  4d. 
and  no  white  wine  at  more  than  6d.  per  gallon,  and  that  inapeeton  be  appointed 
in  every  city  and  borough  in  which  wine  was  told.  Any  vioter  selling  contrary 
to  the  assize  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and  his  goods  sold  on  behalf  of  the  king. 
The  merchants,  however,  could  not  bear  up  against  this  ordinance ;  and  leave  was 
given  to  sell  a  gallon  of  white  wine  at  8d.  and  red  wine  at  6d.  The  eflfect  of  this 
legislation  is  thus  quaintly  stated  by  Hovedon — **and  so  the  land  was  filled  vnth 
drink  and  drinkers." 

t  Inquisition,  25  £dw.  I.  no.  13.    "  Inquisito  facta  apud  Neuton  per  prsecep- 
turn  Domini  Regis,  coram  Johanne  de  Lythegraynes,  die  Mercurii  proximo  ante 
Dominicam  Palmamm  anno  regni  Regis  E.  xxv."    •••••••• 

<*  Item  Thomas  Bolt  tenuit  de  proefato  Lauren tio  [de  Sancto  Mauro]  unam  for- 
giam  in  Alnewyke,  et  reddit  pei  annum  xij  denariot.  Item  operationes  cotariomm 
valent  per  annum  xijd.*' 
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'  Of  the  houses  of  this  early  period  in  Alnwick  we  have 
no  remains  There  were  several  ecclesiastical  structures  ;  a 
chapel  was  within  the  castle,  which  was  served  by  a  resident 
chaplain,  who  in  the  year  1189,  Ist  of  Richard  I.,  was  paid  by 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  thirty  shillings  and  fivepence  for  his 
fee.  Alnwick  Church  was  in  existence  in  1147,  for  in  that 
year  it  was  granted  to  Alnwick  Abbey  by  Eustace  Fitz- John. 
Basements  of  pillars  with  Norman  mouldings,  and  part  of  the 
chancel  arch  with  lozenge  ornaments,  belonging  to  this  ancient 
church,  have  been  recently  discovered.  The  two  great  abbeys 
of  Alnwick  and  Holn,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Leonard's,  were 
all  founded  during  this  period,  chiefly  by  the  piety  and  muni- 
ficence of  the  De  Vescys. 

Alnwick  was  visited  four  times  by  King  John— on  the 
12th  of  February,  1201 ;  on  the  24th  of  April,  (Friday,) 
1209;  on  the  26th  of  January,  1213;  and  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1216  ;*  Henry  III.  was  at  Alnwick  on  the  23rd  of 
September,  1256 ;  Edward  I.,  on  his  way  from  Scotland  in 
1291,  was  at  Chatton  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  August,  and  at 
Alnwick  on  the  two  following  days,  when  he  issued  orders 
for  payment  to  be  made  to  the  custodiers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  granted  a  protection  to  the  earl  of  Athol ;  he 
was  again  at  Chatton  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1292,  and  at 
Alnwick  on  the  same  day,  where  he  issued  orders  for  pay- 
ment of  the  farm  of  the  mills  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  at 
Traquair;  and  on  the  16th  he  was  at  TughaUe.f 

To  shew  the  character  of  the  property  held  in  Alnwick 
and  in  the  barony,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  owners  at 
successive  periods,  I  shall  give  accounts,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, of  various  inquisitions  made  by  roval  authority  on  the 
death  of  the  baron,  or  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  by  treason. 
A  jury  in  such  cases,  under  the  direction  of  the  king's 
escheator,  investigated  what  lands  the  baron  possessed,  by 
what  tenures  held  and  their  value,  and  what  the  true 
value  of  the  knights'  fees  and  of  the  advowson  of  churches. 
After  the  death  of  John  de  Yescy,  two  of  these  inquisitions 
were  made  at  Alnwick  in  1289  by  Thomas  de  Normanville, 
the  king's  escheator  beyond  the  Trent,  before  the  following 
jurors,  most  of  whom  attended  both  inquisitions : — $ 

•  Pat  BoUs  Itin.  of  King  John.  f  Rot  Scot,  Vol  I. 

%  As  these  have  heen  printed  in  Hartshorn's  Feudal  Castles,  I  do  not  giro  the 
originals.  I  hare  retained  the  original  spelling  of  the  names  of  persons  and 
places. 
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''Eobert  de  GFleintedone,  William  de  Elwicke,  Nicholas  de 
Haukhille,  Thomas  de  Eocke,  Hugh  de  Tjnedelye,  Hobert  de 
Triclingtone,  John  Fitz-Pavn,  John  de  la  Qrene,  Robert  de  Falu- 
done,  William  de  Doxforde,  William  .Bibaud,  Thomas  de  Hay- 
sande,  John  del  Olaye,  Adam  de  Schipilbodille,  &o.  These 
jurors  being  sworn,  said  that  John  de  Yescy  died  seized  of 
The  castle  of  Alnewicke  a,nd  appurtenances,  viz. : 
129  acres  1  rood  of  land  in  demesne,*  worth 

yearly, 6  18     4J 

20  bondmen  in  Alnewicke  and  Denewicke,  each  of 
whom  holds  24  acres  of  land  on  bondage  tenure 
and  renders  yearly  2  marcs, f — sum,  .        .     26  13     4 

Of  the  same  bondmen  for  the  improvement  of  their 

lands,  with  the  exchange  of  Gynfen,         .        .      2  15    0 

Of  7  cotmen  yearly, 0    9    0 

Of  the  farm  of  a  certain  mower  of  Alnewicke  and 

Denewicke, 0^0 

Of  the  farms  of  free  tenants  in  Alnewicke  and  of  the 

burgesses  of  this  town,  with*  three  water  mills,      61     0  12 
Of  the  rents  of  Holn,  to  wit,  of  arable  land,  mea- 
dows, and  pastures,  yearly,       •        .         .        .     11  19    6^ 
Of  8 wynleys  with  appurtenances,  in  all,  .         .     11  19     1 

The  sum  of  this  panel  is  £122  0  3f . 
Of  the  vill  of  Houton,  ^  cum  quadam  frussura  qu8B 
vocatur  le  Merum,'  pertaining  to  the  said  vill, 
to  wit,  demesne  lands,  bondagia,  cottagia,  mills, 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  rents,  yearly,  .     92     7    4^ 

Of  the  vill  of  Lessebiry,  to  wit,  of  demesne  lands, 
bondagia,  cottaffia,  mills,  meadows  and  pastures, 

and  rents,  yearly, 82  14    8 

Of  Alnemue,  to  wit,  of  the  rents  of  the  same  vill, 

and  of  toll  and  priBage,^  and  rents,  yearly,       •     SO    0     0 
Of  Swynhow  and  of  rents,  yearly,  in  all,  »        .968 

Sum  of  the  second  panel  £214  8  3^. 
Of  Chatton,  to  wit,  of  the  demesne  lands,  farms  of 
free  tenants,  of  bondagia,  cottagia,  and  of  mills 

and  rents,  yearly, 68  16    1^ 

Of  Alneham  with  dbiealings  of  this  vill,  and  of  a 
capital  messuage,  demesne  lands,  farms  of  free 
tenants,  of  bondmen,  cotmen,  and  of  mills,  and 

of  rents,  yearly, 51     7    6 

Of  land  in  the  vill  of  Wlloure,         .        .        .        .      4  17    4 

Sum  of  the  third  panel  £125  0  11}. 

*  The  dominiufn  or  demesne,  that  part  of  a  manor  which  the  lord  held  in  his 
own  hand,  and  which  was  in  part  caltivated  hy  his  hondmen  and  cotmen* 

f  A  marc  was  of  the  ralne  uf  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence. 

{  Prisage^  the  share  belonging  to  the  king  out  of  prises  taken  at  sea. 
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Annual  rent  of  his  own  fbrest  of  Alnewicke,  and  of 

herbage,  pannage* and agi8tment,t         .        .     10    0    0 
Perquisites  of  the  courts  in  common  years,       .        .      4    0    0 

Sum  of  this  last  panel  £14. 
Sum  of  the  whole  £475  9  6^. 

The  following  given  in  an  inquisition  made  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1289,  is  the  account  of  the  true  value  of  the  knights' 
fees  and  ecclesiastical  advowsons : — 

Qilbert  de  TTmframvill  holds  of  Lord  John  de  Yescy  10  viUs 
by  service  of  two  knight«'  fees,  rendering  yearly  26s.  8d.,  and 
they  are  worth  yearly  dOO  marks,  and  are  assigned  to  Lady  Agnes 
de  Yescy  as  her  dower.  John  Oomyn,  holding  lands  in  Noi*folk 
and  Suffolk  in  chief  of  the  lord  king,  holds  Neuham  of  Lord  de 
Yescy  by  service  of  half  a  knight's  fee,  and  renders  yearly 
6s.  8d. ;  and  it  is  worth  £40  per  annum,  and  is  assigned  to 
Lady  A^es  de  Yescy.  The  heirs  of  Momwicke,  tenants  in  chief 
of  the  kinjQ^,  hold  Momwicke  and  Chyvingtone  by  service  of  one 
knight's  fee  and  a  half,  and  render  yeany  20s. ;  and  Ihey  are 
worth  yearly  £20,  and  are  asai^ed  to  Lady  Agnes  de  Yescy. 
The  heai9  of  Eolbiry  hold  FoUebury,  Heselnge,  Oiddmartone,  by 
one  knight's  fee,  and  render  Ids.  4d. ;  and  mey  are  worth  £40, 
and  are  assigned  to  Lady  Agnes.  Thomas  de  Bocke  holds  Bocke 
by  half  a  knight's  fee,  and  renders  6s.  8d. ;  it  is  worth  £20  per 
annum,  and  is  assigned  to  Lady  Ames  de  Yescy.  The  heirs  of 
Bolbeke,  holding  of  the  king,  hold  JDodington  with  its  members, 
and  render  13s.  4d.  yearly;  and  it  is  worth  100  marks  yearly. 
Balph  Fitz-Boger  holding  in  chief  of  the  king,  holds  Chareltone 
and  Edderstone  by  one  Imight's  fee,  and  renders  yearly  Ids.  4d. ; 
and  they  are  worui  yearly  £40.  Bobert  de  EUlton  holds  SchipH- 
bodille  with  its  members  by  service  of  two  knights'  fees,  and 
renders  26s.  8d.  yearly,  and  £rom  increment  of  a  tenement  of 
Hugh  Btbaud  in  Brokefield,  1 1^ ;  and  they  are  worth  100  marks 
yearly.  The  heirs  of  William  de  Middletone  hold  Bumetone, 
IPrestone,  Scranwode,  by  service  of  one  knight's  fee  and  one 
quarter,  and  render  yearly  17s.  Q^d. ;  and  they  are  worth  £40. 
Bobert  de  Locre  holds  Locre,  Chareltone,  Faludone,  Hoping,  by 
one  knight's  fee,  and  renders  13s.  4d. ;  and  they  are  worth  £12 
per  annum.  Nicholas  de  HauckiUe  holds  Hauckille  by  one 
Knighfsfee,  and  renders  13b.  4d.  yearly;  and  it  is  worth  £12 
yearly.  Hervens  de  Biltone  holds  Biltone  by  one  knight's  fee, 
and  renders  yearly  18s.  4d. ;  and  it  is  worUi  £18.  William 
Bibaud  and  Bobeit  Mantalaunt  hold  Howicke  by  one  knight's 

•  Ptmmghm^  from  pakum  (Fitiich),  pattwre,  a  pftyment  for  tbo  right  of 
foediDg  iwiiM  in  the  lord's  ibrett. 

f  Jgiitamenium,  a  payment  for  the  feeding  or  depasturing  of  catQe* 

N 
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fee,  and  render  13s.  4d. ;  and  it  is  worth  £20  yearly.  Pettr 
Harrang  holds  Little  Houghtone  by  one  knight's  fee,  and  ren- 
ders yearly  Ids.  4d. ;  and  it  is  worth  £13  yearly.  Laurence  de 
8aint  Maurus  holds  Neutone  on  the  Sea  and  YerdUle  by  one 
knight's  fee,  and  renders  yearly  ISs.  4d. ;  and  they  are  worth 
£40.  William  de  Coleville  and  Philip  de  lay  Leye  hold  Bodel 
(and  Spinneletan)  by  seryice  of  one  knight's  fee,  and  render 
13s.  4d. ;  and  they  are  worth  yearly  £30.  Morice  de  Eworthe 
holds  Eworthe  by  service  of  a  quarter  of  a  knight's  fee,  and 
renders  yearly  4s.  5^. ;  and  it  is  worth  £20.  John  de  Cambou 
holds  Hortone  by  half  a  knight's  fee,  and  renders  6s.  8d. ;  and  it 
is  worth  yearly  £10.  The  heirs  of  Hettone  hold  Hettone  by 
fiervice  of  half  a  knight's  fee,  and  render  6s.  8d. ;  and  it  is  worth 
£12  yearly.  Hugo  de  (Strother?)  holds  Lyhum  by  one  quarter 
of  a  knight's  fee,  and  renders  yearly  4s.  5^d. ;  and  it  is  worth 
£12.  Richard  de  Lyhum  holds  40  acres  of  land  in  the  same  by 
one  eighth  of  a  knight's  fee,  and  renders  yearly  9d. ;  and  thej 
are  worth  40s.  yearly.  Philip  Fitz-Martin  holds  Bertewelle*  for 
an  eighth  of  a  knight's  fee,  and  renders  yearly  23d. ;  and  it  is 
worth  208.  yearly.    Also,  (Henry  de  Swinho  ?)  holds  24  acres  of 

land  in  Sin^rnho,  and  renders ;  and  they  are  worth  yearty 

24s.  Also,  the  jurors  said  on  their  oath,  that  John  de  Yescy  had 
no  adyowson  of  any  church  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

These  inquisitions  and  the  Testa  de  Neville  shew  the 
great  extent  of  the  barony  possessed  by  the  family  of  De 
Vescy.  It  consisted  of  sixty  manors^  chiefly  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alnwick ;  but  though  held  directly  from 
the  king,  they  were  burdened  with  heavy  charges.  There 
was  no  militia  nor  standing  army ;  and  those  who  possessed 
the  land,  were  bound  to  defend  it  and  attend  the  king  when 
at  war ;  for  every  knight's  fee  of  which  they  held  possession, 
they  had  to  equip  and  maintain  during  war  a  man-at-arms  for 
forty  days.f  And  besides  obligations  of  fealty  and  service  to 
the  king,  they  were  subject  to  reliefs,  fines,  forfeiture,  aids, 
and  wardships.^     No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  barony 

•  Hobberlaw. 

f  According  to  Horedon,  in  A.D.  1181,  there  had  to  be  kept  for  every  knight's 
fee,  a  cnirass,  helmet,  shield,  and  lance ;  for  every  free  layman  having  in  chattels 
or  rental  sixteen  marks  yearly,  a  hauberk,  an  iron  head  piece,  and  lance ;  and  for 
a  bnrgcss,  an  iron  head  piece  and  lance ;  and  these  arms  were  neither  to  be  sold 
nor  pledged. 

X  BeUrft  a  sum  of  money  paid  on  taking  possession  of  land ;  the  amount  at 
first  arbitrary,  but  fixed  by  Magna  Charta  at  about  one  fourth  of  its  yearly  value ; 
Jhet,  paid  on  alienating  lands ;  forfcHure^  for  treason  or  other  crime ;  aidt,  paid 
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however^  had  .been  granted  by  the  lord  to  military  vassals, 
who  rendered  for  their  lands  similar  services  to  the  baron, 
as  he  did  to  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there 
were  twenty-six  of  these  sub-feudatories  in  the  barony, 
who  held  lands  varying  in  extent  from  one  eighth  part  of 
a  knight's  fee  to  two  knights'  fees ;  the  smallest  being 
Bertewell  (Hobberlaw),  and  the  largest  Shilbottle,  held 
by  the  heirs  of  William  Tyson.  There  was  a  wide  dif- 
ference both  in  the  extent  and  value  of  these  several  knights' 
fees.  Forty  acres  at  Lyham  were  equivalent  to  one  eigh- 
teenth of  a  knight's  fee,  and  were  of  the  yearly  value  of  £2, 
so  that  according  to  this,  a  whole  knight's  fee  would  be 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  of  the  yearly  value 
of  £36  J  Bertewell,  containing  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
makes  a  knight's  fee  sixteen  hundred  acres,  and  only  £8 

J  early  in  value ;  Rock,  containing  two  thousand  acres  was 
alf  a  knight's  fee,  and  valued  at  £20;  Hilton,  with  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five  acres  was  a  whole 
knight's  fee,  and  valued  at  £13;  and  Hawkhill,  with  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  acres  was  also  a  whole  knight's 
fee,  and  valued  at  £13.  The  value  of  a  knight's  fee  at  Budle, 
Newton,  Brunton,  Fowberry,  and  Charlton,  was  £40 ;  in  two 
cases,  those  of  Newham  and  Eworth,  the  value  was  £80.  We 
find  that  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  baron  holding 
lands  in  capite  from  the  king,  to  become  the  subfeudatory  or 
vassal  of  another  baron;  John  Comyn,  a  tenant  in  chief  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  was  subfeudatory  of  the  Vescys  for  Newham. 
As  the  king  retained  for  himself  numerous  manors  to 
support  his  dignity  and  power,  so  did  the  baron  of  Aln- 
wick retain  in  bis  own  hands  demesne  lands,  chiefly 
around  his  baronial  residence;  and  he  also  parcelled  out 
lands  to  various  persons  of  low  degree,  on  tenures  not  clogged 
by  military  service.  In  Alnwick,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  acres  and  one  rood  constituted  the  demesne  land  of  the 
baron;  but  similar  lands  were  in  his  own  possession  at 
Houton,  Lesbury,  Chatton,  and  Alnham.  There  were  only 
two  military  tenures  in  the  parish  of  Alnwick,  one  at  Berte- 
well or  Hobberlaw,  and  the  other  at  Bugley ;  the  other  lands, 
not  in  the  lord's  own  hands,  were  either  on  free  socage,  on 
bondage,  or  on  theinage  and  drengage  tenures. 

for  variouB  objects,  such  as  on  the  marriage  of  the  king's  sons  and  daughters  and 
even  of  his  sisters,  or  for  the  king's  ransom ;  wardthipt  of  heirs,  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  the  king,  as  he  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  the  lands,  and  could  obtain 
advantage  from  the  marriage  of  an  heir  or  heiress. 


^. 
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We  obtain  no  glimpse  in  Alnwick  of  seriGs — ^the  true  slaves 
of  the  period;  who  had  no  interest  in  the  land^  and  who  could 
be  sold  like  goods  and  chattels.  Twenty  bondmen  were  in 
Alnwick  and  Denwick,  and  there  were  several  in  all  the 
various  vills  held  by  the  baron.  Their  bondage^  however, 
even  at  the  earlier  Norman  period,  was  but  of  a  modified 
kind.  They  held  lands,  on  what  is  called  bondagium  or 
bondage  tenure,  sufficient  in  extent  to  maintain  them  and 
their  families ;  in  Alnwick  and  Denwick  each  had  twenty- 
four  acres  of  land.  Their  tenancy  was  subject  to  servile 
conditions ;  they  were  originallv  bound  to  plough,  reap,  cart 
dung,  and  perform  other  agricultural  operations  on  the  lord's 
demesne  lands.  At  first  the  impositions  were  arbitrary, 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  lord ;  but  in  course  of  time,  the 
amount  and  kind  of  labour  became  settled  and  defined ;  and 
ultimately  most  of  the  services  were  converted  into  a  money 
rent,  amounting  to  about  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  acre.  These 
bondmen  could  not  leave  the  barony ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lord  could  not  remove  them ;  they  were  in  fact  attached 
to  the  land,  and  had  a  claim  on  it  for  support.  At  the  end  of 
the  De  Yescy  period,  not  only  arbitrary  exactions,  but  forced 
labour  had  to  come  to  an  end.  Doubtless,  the  Alnwick  bond- 
men lived  in  Bondgate  Street,  to  which  they  gave  a  name  and 
the  field  of  Bondgate,  mentioned  in  an  early  charter,  would 
be  their  land.     From  this  class  sprung  our  copyholders. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  better  class  of  proprietors 
descended  firom  the  Saxons  and  surviving  the  conquest, 
holding  lands  on  free  socage — a  term  probably  derived  from 
Soc,  (Saxon,)  a  fianchise — ^with  full  power  to  dispose  of  their 
possessions.  Thev  were  subject  to  a  small  fixed  rent  pay- 
able to  the  lord  oi  the  manor,  which  is  still  collected  yearly 
under  the  name  of  quit  rent,  from  burgage  houses  and  lancb 
within  the  barony.  "  The  farms  of  the  free  tenants  of  Aln- 
wick and  of  the  burgesses  of  the  town,  with  three  water 
mills,  amounted  yearly  to  £61  Is.  Od."  According  to  the 
Testa  de  Neville,  the  following  held  lands  in  free  socage 
tenure  in  '^  Aunewyc ;"  Simcm  de  Horseley  half  a  carucate,* 

*  A  canieate  or  a  ploaghland,  was  as  mnch  land  as  could  be  ploughed  and 
worked  with  one  plough  in  a  year ;  it  varied  in  extent  According  to  Boldon 
Bake,  it  contained  at  Famacres  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  In  11 98,  five 
shillings  were  levied  on  every  carucate  or  hide  of  land ;  Hoveden  says  that  the 
surveyors  set  down  one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  each  carucate  of  land  in  cultiva- 
tion.   See  also  note  p.  78. 
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for  half  a  marc ;  Gennan  de  Brockesfeld  one  carucate  and  a 
half,  for  half  a  marc ;  Simon  the  Hunter  half  a  carucate,  for 
half  a  marc ;  Stephen  Fitz-Robert  half  a  carucate ;  Walter 
de  Prendwick  eleven  acres,  for  the  third  part  of  one  pound  of 
cinnamon ;  the  abbot  of  Alnwick  the  Grange  of  HeccUve, 
(Heckley) ;  Robert  de  Chilton  held  half  a.  carucate  in  Den- 
wyc,  for  half  a  marc ;  and  William  the  Falconer  held  half  a 
carucate  in  Leterbir  (Lesbury),  for  one  sparrow  hawk. 

A  conveyance  of  one  of  the  messuages  in  Alnwick  of  the 
date  of  about  1290,  is  preserved  in  the  Durham  Library.  Of 
this  interesting  old  deed,  which  is  much  shorter  tnan  a 
modem  conveyance,  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

''  To  all  to  whom  the  present  writing  may  come,  Walter  de 
QwytUl  greeting  in  the  Lord,  know  that  I  have  given,  granted, 
and  by  my  present  charter  have  oonfirmed  to  Thomas  de  Oharle- 
ion,  fiiller,  that  messuage  with  appurtenances  in  Alnwick,  which 
I  formerly  bought  from  the  said  Thomas,  as  it  lies  in  the  Nam* 

fate,  between  the  land  of  William  Batman  on  both  parts,  to 
aye  and  hold  to  the  same  Thomas  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  of 
the  chief  lord  o£  the  fee,  as  freely,  quietly,  and  fully,  well  and  in 
peace,  as  I  for  some  time  have  held  the  said  messuage,  so  that 
neither  I  nor  my  heirs,  nor  any  one  in  my  name  may  be  able  to 
establish  right  or  claim  for  ever  in  the  said  messuage  with  appur- 
tenances. £i  testimony  of  which  thing,  I  have  put  to  the  present 
writing  my  seed,  these  being  witnesses,  the  lord  abbot  of  Alnewyk, 
William  of  Gosewick,  Benedict,  constable  of  Alnewyk,  John  del 
Gren,  William  Batman,  and  others." 

Of  another  old  tenure  drengage  and  theinage  we  have  also 
traces  in  Alnwick.  In  the  great  Pipe  Roll  for  1187,  34th  of 
Henry  III.,  the  sheriff,  under  the  head  '^De  teinis  et  drengis" 
accounts  for  £23  18s.  4d.  de  dono  of  Alnwick  and  other  lands 
of  William  de  Vescy ;  in  the  following  year,  £12  10s.  Od.  are 
said  to  be  due  for  the  same ;  and  in  1191,  under  **  Tallagium 
de  Drengis  et  Teinis,"  we  have — "  the  men  of  Alnwick  and 
other  lands  of  William  de  Vescy  in  Northumberland  owe 
£12  10s.  de  dono."  This  tenure  was  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  old  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumberland;  teinage  and  dren- 
gage being  essentially  the  same  and  differing  only  in  degree, 
the  latter  term  being  applied  to  the  holding  of  one  property, 
and  the  former  to  the  holding  of  more  than  one ;  under  it, 
the  person  was  free,  but  the  conditions  of  the  holding  were 
servile;  the  services  were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of 
bondagium  though  less  in  amount,  and  not  necessarily  per- 
formed by  the  drengh  or  one  of  his  family.    The  word  is  of 
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Danish  origin^  from  dreogan,  to  do,  to  work ;  the  Norwegian 
cabin-boy  is  still  called  the  cabin-drengh  ;  and  we  owe  to  it 
the  English  term  drudge,  which  is  applied  to  one  who  per- 
forms the  meanest  kind  of  labour.  Yetlington,  Callaly,  and 
the  half  of  Whittingham  were  held  under  this  tenure.  Such 
lands  were  not  subject  to  military  service,  but  to  tallages 
(crown  revenue  paid  by  the  king's  own  demesnes  and  of 
boroughs  and  towns) ;  to  heriots  (payments  in  lieu  of  the 
best  chattel  on  the  death  of  the  tenant) ;  and  merchets  (fines 
for  liberty  to  give  a  daughter  in  marriage). 

On  the  return  of  Edward  I.  from  the  Holy  Land,  he  found 
that  during  the  feeble  reign  of  his  father,  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  had  been  diminished  by  tenants  alienating  property 
without  license,  by  churchmen  as  well  as  laymen  usurping 
the  power  of  holding  courts,  of  exacting  fines  and  oppressing 
the  common  people,  and  claiming  rights  of  free  chase,  warren, 
fishing,  and  demanding  unreasonable  tolls.  He  appointed 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  these  abuses ;  and  their  returns 
called  Rotuli  Hundredorum,  give  curious  information  as  to 
the  power  and  privileges  of  the  baron  of  Alnwick.  The 
Alnwick  inquiry  was  made  in  the  20th  of  Edward  I.  before 
the  justices  in  Eyre. 

William  de  Vesci  was  brought  forward  that  he  might  on  this 
day,  here  shew,  by  what  warrant  he  claimed  to  have  the  chattels 
of  felons  condemned  in  his  own  court  of  Alnewyk,  gallows* 
in  Alnewyk,  market  and  fair,  tumbrell,t  pillory,  toll,  correction 
of  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale  broken  in  Alnewyk,  Chatone,  and 
Alnemuthe,  free  chase  in  Alnewyk,  Alneham,  and  Chatone,  and 
free  warren  in  all  his  demesne  lands  in  the  vills  aforesaid,  and  in 
Houton,  Lestebyrye,  and  Thurghale,  and  infangenthef  through 
the  whole  barony  of  Alnewyk,  which  belong  to  the  crown  and 
dignity  of  the  lord  the  king,  without  the  license  and  consent  of 
the  lord  king  himself  and  his  progenitors,  &c. 

And  William,  by  his  attorney,  came  and  produced  a  certain 
charter  made  under  the  name  of  lord  Henry  king,  father  of  the 
present  lord  king,  to  a  certain  William  de  Vesci  father  of  William 
himself,  whose  heir  he  is,  by  which  the  same  lord  Henry  king 
grants  to  the  aforesaid  William  his  fSather,  that  he  and  his  heirs 
should  have  for  ever  one  market  at  his  own  manor  of  Chattone 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  weekly  on  Wednesday,  and 
one  fair  yearly,  to  continue  for  eight  days,  to  wit,  on  the  vigil 

*  Furca  etfoste,  in  English,  pit  and  gallows,  the  power  of  putting  to  death 
convicted  thieves  ;  men  by  suspension,  and  women  by  drowning. 

f  TumbreUunif  a  cucking  stool  to  immerse  scolding  women  in  water. 
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and  on  the  day  and  on  the  morrow  of  the  beheading  of  Saint 
John  the  Baptist,  and  for  five  days  following.  And  in  like  man- 
ner one  market  at  Alnemuthe  on  Tuesday,  and  one  fair  in  the 
same  place  for  eight  days,  to  wit,  on  the  vi^  and  on  the  day  and 
on  the  morrow  of  the  beheading  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  and 
for  fiye  days  following ;  and  so  he  claimed  the  liberties  in  the 
aforesaid  charter ;  and  the  other  hberties  contained  in  the  brief, 
he  claimed  from  antiquity.  And  he  said  that  he  and  all  his 
ancestors  from  time  immemorial  used  them  iminterruptedly,  ex- 
cepting in  about  two  hundred  acres  of  wood  and  moor  in  Chattone, 
which  were  within  the  forest,  but  afterwards  by  the  present  lord 
king  were  disafforested,  and  in  these  he  claimed  not  chase  and 
warren. 

And  William  Inge,  who  followed  for  the  lord  the  king,  asked 
that  the  aforesaid  William  de  Yesci  should  say  by  whom  and 
when  he  was  authorised  to  take  possession  of  the  chattels  of  felons 
condemned  in  his  court  &c.  And  William  de  Yesci  said  that  he 
and  all  his  ancestors  from  time  immemorial,  always  were  wont 
to  take  possession  of  such  chattels  and  so  claimed  them.  And  in 
respect  to  the  claim  for  market  and  fair,  tumbrell,  pillory,  and 
toll,  William  de  Yesci  asks  that  inquiry  be  made  by  the  lord  the 
king  what  the  custom  has  been  &c.  And  in  respect  to  the  claim 
for  the  correction  of  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale  broken,  William 
de  Yesci  says  that  he  punished  not  judicially,  but  by  amercia- 
ments.* And  this  he  was  prepared  to  prove  by  the  lord  king 
himself  &c. 

The  jurors  said  upon  their  oath,  that  the  aforesaid  William 
and  all  his  ancestors,  from  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  charters,  had 
reasonably  used  the  markets,  fairs,  and  warrens,  &c.  And  as  to 
the  other  liberties,  they  say  that  William  and  all  his  ancestors 
from  time  immemorial,  had  without  interruption  used  them  in 
the  manner  the  same  William  claims  them.  They  say  also,  that 
the  same  William  did  not  judge  any  felons  in  his  court,  except 
those  taken  in  his  own  fee,  for  felonies  committed  in  the  same 
fee  &c.  And  as  to  the  question  in  what  manner  he  punishes 
breaches  of  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  they  say  that  it  was 
always  by  amerciament  and  not  judicially .f 

The  master  of  the  EInights  Templars  in  England  exercised  simi- 
lar privileges  in  Alnwick,  and  he  was  simmioned  before  the  same 
tribunal  to  shew  his  warrant  for  claiming  infangthief,  outgang- 
thief  ]:  and  gallows  in  Alnwick,  Wooler,  and  other  places,  and 

*  An  amerciament  was  rimilai  to  a  fine,  a  pecuniary  punishment  for  an  ofienee; 
bnt  its  amount  was  moderated  by  afierators  or  jurors  sworn  for  this  purpose. 

t  Placit  de  Quo  Warranto,  p.  587. 

X  InfangihUf,  power  of  a  lord  to  judge  a  thief  taken  within  his  own  manors. 
Outgangthieff  power  of  a  lord  to  apprehend  on  other  manors  a  thief  who  had 
committed  the  crime  on  the  lord's  own  manor. 
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for  himself  and  men  being  quit  in  those  vills  of  fines,  amercia- 
ments, tallage,  lestage,  stallage,  and  all  tolls,  and  passages  of  ways, 
bridges,  and  sea,  and  for  haying  waifes,  fugitives,  and  felons' 
goods,  and  assize  of  bread  and  beer  in  these  vills.  He  claimed 
tiie  assize  of  bread  and  beer  j&om  antiquity,  and  the  other  liberties 
from  a  charter  d7th  of  Henry  m.  confirmed  by  9th  of  Edward  I. 
The  jury,  however,  found  that  since  these  charters,  the  Templars 
had  not  purchased  any  lands  in  these  towns,  and  were  not  seized 
of  waife  and  inganthief,  and  that  felons'  and  fugitives'  goods  had 
not  been  allowed  in  the  Exchequer ;  but  they  gave  vradict  that 
the  Templars  had  enjoyed  the  assize  of  ale  from  antiquity,  and 
the  other  liberties  from  the  date  of  the  charter.* 

Property  in  Alnwick  was  held  at  this  time  by  the  Knights 
Templars ;  but  after  the  dissolution  of  that  military  order  in 
ISlli  this  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  bounder  of  Alnwick  Moor, 
it  appears  to  have  been  to  the  west  of  the  town^  for  the 
bounder  begins  ''  at  the  head  of  Clayport  on  the  south  side 
at  the  west  nook  or  comer  of  the  dike^  being  late  the  lands, 

Jarcell  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  dissolved  house  of  St. 
ohn  of  Jerusalem."  Swansfield  is  described,  as  these  pos- 
sessions, in  one  of  the  court  rolls  for  1704.  The  prior  of  this 
order  claimed,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I«  the  same  privileges 
as  the  Templars  claimed  for  Alnwick,  in  a  number  of  towns 
in  Northumberland,  some  of  which,  as  Edlingham,  Abber- 
wick,  and  Bolton,  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
this  town.  A  charter  and  prescription  were  pleaded  for  these 
privileges,  most  of  which  were  allowed  by  the  jurors.f 

The  most  interesting  and  curious  relics  of  this  period  are 
the  three  charters  from  the  De  Vescys  to  the  burgesses  of 
Alnwick.  Of  these  I  shall  here  give  literal  translations. 
The  originals,  beautifully  written  on  parchment,  are  preserved 
among  the  muniments  of  the  corporation  of  Alnwick.  The 
earliest  was  granted  by  the  first  William  de  Vescy,  and  is 
without  a  date,  but  must  have  been  made  between  the  years 
1157  and  1185. 

''Be  it  known  to  all  men  present  and  to  come  seeing  or  hear- 
ing this  charter,  that  I  William  de  Yesci  have  granted  and  by 
this  m^  charter  have  confirmed  to  the  men,  my  burgesses  of 
Alnewic,  to  hold  of  me  and  of  my  heirs,  they  ana  their  heirs,  as 
freely  and  quiet^  as  the  burgesses  of  New-Oastle  hold  of  the 
lord  the  king  of  England,  and  also  to  have  common  pasture  in 
hayden  and  in  the  moor  of  hayden.     These  being  witnesses, 

•  Plaoita  de  Quo  Wamnto,  p.  696.  f  Ibid,  p.  588. 
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Walter  do  bolebeo,  Boger  de  Stateville,  Jolm  the  ahezifi^  Bainald 
de  Kjnebel,  and  many  others." 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  second 
William  de  Vescy,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  confirmed 
this  grant,  but  gave  no  additional  privileges.  This  also  is 
without  a  date ;  but  it  must  have  been  made  between  the 
years  1226  and  1253 ;  for  at  the  former  date,  William  ob- 
tained livery  of  his  lands,  and  at  the  latter  date  he  died. 

''Let  those  present  and  to  come  know  that  I  William  de  Yesci, 
son  and  heir  of  Lord  Eustace  de  Yesci,  have  granted  and  by  this 
my  present  charter  have  confirmed  to  my  burgesses  of  Alnewio 
all  tne  liberties  and  firee  customs,  to  be  held  and  had  of  me  and 
my  heirs  to  them  and  their  heirs,  quietly  and  peacefully  for  ever, 
which  the  lord  the  king  of  England  has  granted  to  his  burgesses 
of  Newcastle,  and  which  they  fireely  Tise.  And  also  the  common 
pasture  in  Haydene  and  in  the  moor  of  Haydene,  descending 
and  ascending  by  CoHergate,  as  freely,  quietly,  and  peacefully 
in  all  thin^,  as  the  charter  of  Lord  William  de  Yesci  my  grand- 
father, which  they  have  from  him,  witnesseth.  In  testimony  of 
this  thing  I  have  to  the  present  writing  put  my  seal.  These 
bein^  witnesses,  the  lord  H.  abbot  of  Alnewic,  William  de  Yesci 
my  brother,  William  de  Fumival,  William  le  Latimer,  Boger 
Fitz-Ealph,  William  de  Bosco,  Eudone  le  Latimer,  Simon  de 
Horseley,  and  others." 

In  Plate  IV.,  fig.  1,  is  given  a  copy  of  this  charter  with 
the  De  Yescy  seal,  from  a  photograph  taken  for  me  by  Mr. 
George  Potter. 

The  third  charter  was  granted  by  the  third  William  de 
Yescy,  the  son  of  the  second  William,  on  the  Sunday  after 
Michaelmas  in  the  year  1290;  it  confirms  the  former  charters 
and  gives  additional  privileges. 

« Let  those  present  and  to  come  know  that  we  William  de 
Yescy,  brother  and  heir  of  John  de  Yescy,  have  given  and 
granted,  and  by  our  present  charter  have  confirmed  to  our  bur- 
gesses of  Alnewyke  ail  liberties  and  free  customs  in  all  things,  as 
the  charter  of  William  de  Yescy  our  father,  which  they  have 
from  him,  frilly  testifies.  We  have  also  given  and  granted 
to  the  same  our  burgesses,  certain  pieces  of  land  in  the 
field   of  Bondegate,   umich   are   called  Stottefeildhalch  *    and 

*  This  may  be  read  either  as  Stottefaldhalch  or  Scottefaldhakh,  for  the  #  and  c 
are  very  much  alil^e ;  the  former  reading  ii  adopted,  as  more  probable,  because 
giring  a  better  meaning  to  the  compound  word ;  which  comes  from  Stud,  (Dan- 
ish,) Stut,  (ancient  Swedish,)  an  ox  or  young  bull ;  falad,  Jhid,  (Anglo-Saxon,) 
a  fold,  an  enclosure  for  sheep  or  cattle ;  haldt,  a  haugh,  a  northern  word  applied 
to  low  lying  lands  bordering  on  a  xi?er  ;  it  is  the  haugh  whereon  was  the  oxen 
fold ;  it  is  now  called  Hesleyside,  from  the  hazel  bushes  which  grew  there. 
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BanweUestrother*  with  all  their  appnrteiiaiioes,  with  the  odmmon 
in  Hajden,  and  with  all  privileges  in  Haydenmoor  in  marshes, 
ineadows,  and  pastures,  petaries,  turbariea,  and  heaths,  and  with 
all  their  other  appurtenanoes,  liberties,  and  privileges,  which  they 
were  wont  to  use  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors,  aa  well  in  tha 
forbidden  month  as  in  others.  And  be  it  known  that  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  way  from  Boulton,  which  is  called  Boolton- 
strete,  even  unto  the  path  which  ia  called  Ooliergate,  cultivation 
shaU.by  no  means  be  made  by  any  one  before  it  is  pre-arranged 
by  us  and  the  said  burgesses,  which  cultivation  witMn  the  afore- 
said bounds  ought  to  be  made  for  our  advantage,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  the  burgesses  themselves,  by  mutual  consent.  And 
the  whole  pasture  there  shall  remain  for  us  and  the  burgesses 
themselves  jointly  in  common.  In  testimony  of  t^iia  thing  we 
have  put  to  this  writing  our  seal.  And  to  another  writing, 
containing  a  counterpart  of  this,  remaining  with  us,  the  said 
burgesses  have  put  tneir  own  common  seal.  And  be  it  known 
that  the  same  burgesses  and  their  heirs  fbr  the  liberty  they  are 
to  have  in  Hayden  in  the  forbidden  month  with  their  animals, 
shall  give  to  us  and  our  heirs  yearly  two  shillings,  one  half  at 
the  feast  of  Saint  Martin  and  the  other  half  at  Pentecost  fbr 
ever.  The  witnesses  being,  brother  Alan  de  Staunford,  at  that 
time  abbot  of  Alnewyke;  Sirs  Balph  Fitz-Boger,  Bobert  de 
Hilton,  Alexander  his  son,  Walter  de  Camhou,  at  that  time 
seneschal,  knights ;  Nicholas  de  Hauckill,  Hervy  de  Bilton,^ 
Sobert  Harang,  Thomas  de  Hok,  John  de  Middelton,  William 
le  Messager,  and  others.  Given  at  Catthorp,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
next  before  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninely." 

At  the  time  of  the  last  grant,  1^90,  the  burgesses  of 
Alnwick  were  a  corporate  body,  for  their  common  seal  was 
attached  to  the  counterpart  of  the  charter  retained  by  the 
lord.  The  fine  old  seal,  used  to  give  corporate  authority  to 
important  documents^  is,  I  believe,  the  same  as  that  which 
the  burgesses  attached  to  the  De  Yescy  charter.  It  is  made 
of  brass,  and  the  figures  are  very  deeply  engraven.  St. 
Michael  the  guardian  saint  of  Alnwick  is  represented  killing 
the  dragon;  he  stands  in  a  stiff  attitude  with  his  winss 
extended;  in  his  right  hand  is  a  spear  with  which  he  is 
pierdng  the  dragon  beneath  him ;  and  in  his  left  is  a  shield 
on  which  is  the  cross  patonce  belonging  to  the  De  Yescy 
arms.    This  proves  that  the  design  had  been  formed  during 

f  RamweUeBtroihir,  of  Anglo-Saxon  oiigin,  horn  rmm,  a  wUd  goat  <»r  deer } 
tMoU,  a  well ;  and  Hrotker,  a  manh ;  the  well  in  the  manh  or  h^g,  flreqnentecl 
by  wild  goats  or  deer ;  it  ii  oalled  the  bog,  and  formi  part  of  Bog  Mill  Farm* 
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the  De  Vescy  period;  and  the  l^^nd  around  the  seal,  "Aln- 
wike  S:  Comune  Burgi  de,"  The  common  teal  of  the  borough 
of  Alnewiche,  is  in  letters  of  a  form  used  during  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  centuries.  To  letters  patent  to  gather 
a  collection  for  building  the  tovm  wall  against  the  Scots, 
the  same  seal  was  appended  in  1473;  it  is  now  entirely 
broken,  but  in  1754  so  much  was  remainine  of  the  figure 
and  legend,  as  to  prove,  that  it  was  identical  with  the  one 
now  in  use ;  it  is  aim  attached  to  a  petition  presented  to 
Iiord  Burleigh  respecting  the  Grammar  School  in  1388. 
na  II 


The  property  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  Alnwick  was, 
at  this  penod,  extensive.  Besides  Stottefaldhalch  or  Healey- 
side,  and  other  lands  eastward  of  the  town,  there  was  Hayden 
ox  Alnwick  Moor,  which  contained  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  acres.  An  old  documeut,  preserved 
among  the  corporate  archives,  gives  the  boundary  of  this 
moor !  it  is  entitled  "  A  Copy  of  the  Boundary  of  the  Forrest 
of  Hayden,"  which  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1647,  for  in 
that  year  one  shilhng  and  fourpence  were  paid  "for  the  copy 
of  the  bounder  of  the  moor.*  Reference  is  made  to  it  in 
1669,  when  the  four-and-twenty  of  the  borough  ordered 
"  Cutbbert  Chessman,  John  Falder,  and  Matthew  Alnwicke, 
to  repair  to  counsell  to  advise  in  our  townes  interest  as  to  our 
moor  and  other  privileges,  and  that  the  towne  shall  bee  at 
the  charge  of  su<»i  suit  as  shall  be  necessary  and  advised  for 
the  maintaining  our  bounder  according  to  a  court  of  survey 
that  ia  in  the  towne's  box." 
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"A   COPY   OF   THE    BOUNDARY 

OF  THE  Forrest  of 
Hayden. 

Alnwick, — 

The  Burgesses  or  Burrowmen  of  the  Towne  of  Alnwicke  haye 
by  grante  of  one  of  the  lords  of  Alnwicke,  called  WiUiam  Lord 
Vessy,  Common  of  pasture  and  fireboot,  viz: — mooreleaye  of 
Turfe,  Feate,  and  hather  or  heath  in  a  large  wast  ground  called 
the  Forrest  of  Hayden,  lying  nigh  and  aioyning  on  the  west  of 
the  said  borrow  and  towen  of  Alnwicke,  the  metes  and  bounders 
is  as  foUoweth,  viz. : — ^beginning  at  the  head  of  Olayporte  on  the 
south  side  at  the  west  nooke  or  comer  of  the  dike,  being  late  the 
lands,  parceU  of  the  possessions  of  the  late  dissolyed  house  of  St. 
John's  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  thence  goeing  southward  along 
ihe  same  dike  which  goeth  about  Bobert  Greene's  land  untill 
you  com  to  the  wall  or  palle  of  Gfrenesfield,  now  parceU  of  Caw- 
ledge  Parke,  and  soe  alonge  the  said  pale  tUl  you  come  to  a 
kerne  of  stones  at  Cadmacrooke  gate,  and  soe  up  the  dike  west- 
wards to  Heberlaw  to  the  comer  of  the  house  theird  from  thence 
along  the  dike  to  Bugley  loning  end,  and  up  the  within  at  the 
foote  of  the  longing  end,  and  soe  fare  as  the  ground  of  the  dike  of 
the  Hallgarth  of  Bugley  goeth,  and  then  oyer  at  the  stre  loneing 
end  to  the  south  dike  nook,  and  thence  along  the  said  dike  to 
St.  Margaret's,  from  thence  as  the  dike  and  wall  goeth  to  the 
goeing  down  to  Snepehouse  and  soe  downe  the  said  dike  untill 
you  come  to  mention  of  an  old  dike,  along  that  old  mention  to 
ane  old  house  sted,  from  thence  right  out  southward  to  a  well 
called  Hesley  Well,  as  the  old  mencion  of  a  dike  goeth  from 
thence  right  southward  to  Swinalee  foarde  in  the  boome,  from 
thence  southwest  by  the  forkings  of  the  boorne  right  up  to  an 
ancient  kerne  of  stones  at  Bowten  Strete,  from  thence  right  up 
to  another  kerne  of  stones,  from  thence  to  another  kerne  of 
stones,   from  thence  north  west  to  a  great  round  hill,   from 
thence  by  kerne  and  kerne  to  the  south  side  of  a  hill  where  a 
great  thorn  tree  grew  between  two  great  cragges,  from  thence 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  soe  to  the  kerne  by  West  Bowten 
Streate,  and  soe  kerne  to  kerne  along  Bowten  Streat,  and  from 
kerne  to  kerne  eastward  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  and  as  the 
water  faUeth  from  thence  norti^wards  to  a  kerne  on  the  east  side 
of  Oxen  Heughe,  and  from  thence  partly  northeast  to  one  kerne 
above  Lamden  foote  roode,  from  thence  right  on  to  a  great 
kerne  on  the  west  nooke  of  the  Twinlaw  hill,  from  thence  north- 
ward as  the  water  falleth  from  the  top  of  the  hills  along  the 
Beedside  to  the  far  beacon,  from  thence  as  the  water  falleth 
along  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  west  wicket  at  the  west  end  of  the 
parke,  and  from  thence  eastward  as  the  pale  and  wall  goeth  by 
north  of  Coliergate  to  Freeman  Qap,  and  soe  along  the  said 
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parke  wall  to  the  west  parke  gate,  firom  thence  as  the  wall 
leadeth  to  the  Quarrell  HjUs,  to  W  ykes  Well,  and  ^m  thenoe 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  said  hills  to  Stocken  dike,  and  see 
along  ihe  said  dike  to  Oanogate  longing,  and  from  southwards 
to  the  head  of  the  said  dike,  and  from  thence  down  the  dike  to 
the  west  end  of  ratten  row  to  the  north  end  of  the  house  which 
standeth  southwest  and  northwest  in  ratten  row,  and  from  thence 
to  the  boome." 

Though  this  extensive  moor  was  granted  and  confirmed 
by  charters  from  the  De  Yescys,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  town  or  vill  of  Alnwick  had  not  possession  of  it  from 
Saxon  times.  We  have  seen  that  these  moors  were  the 
remains  of  the  Saxon  folc-lands — the  common  property  and 
inheritance  of  the  people.  Such  lands  for  long  after  the 
conquest  were  of  no  great  value ;  and  no  extraordinary  gen- 
erosity was  exercised,  when  after  being  ruthlessly  seized^ 
they  were  granted  back  to  their  original  and  proper  owners. 
A  mere  handful  of  rude  soldiers  could  not  use  all  the  vast 
possessions  they  had  conquered ;  and  it  was  indeed  necessary, 
in  order  that  food  might  be  raised  for  themselves,  that  others 
should  be  permitted  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  send  their  cattle 
over  the  wild  moor-lands.  The  native  population^  continudng 
to  hold  lands  under  the  old  free  tenures,  were  almost  com- 
pelled to  yield  them  up,  to  secure  the  protection  of  these 
powerfrd  Norman  barons;  who,  however,  in  many  cases^ 
re-granted  them  on  modified  conditions,  assimilating  more  or 
less  with  the  feudal  tenures.  For  the  same  object,  confirma- 
tion of  grants  was  sought  and  obtained  from  successive 
lords. 

Alnwick,  possessed  of  a  common  seal  and  holding  conmion 
property,  bad  become  during  the  De  Yescy  period  a  compact 
borough  town  with  several  distinct  streets.  In  one  of  the 
charters  there  is  mention  of  Bondgatey  and  in  the  deed 
alrea^dy  quoted,  of  the  Narugate — ^whlch  are  the  Bond-Street 
and  the  Narrow-Street ;  for  gate  is  here  used  in  the  sense 
of  street,  from  the  Danish  gaet^  which  has  that  meaning ; 
and  it  is  still  so  applied  in  country  villages,  where  we  hear 
such  phrases  as  '*  Aw  saw  him  in  the  toon  gey t."  Probably 
too,  the  trading  and  mechanical  conmiunity  were,  towards 
the  end  of  the  period,  associated  in  distinct  guilds  or  com- 
panies, for  the  regulation  and  protection  of  their  different  in- 
terests. We  find  wine  merchants,  a  fuller,  and  an  iron  founder 
in  the  town ;  and,  if  not  at  this  period^  at  least  not  long  after- 
vwards^  the  fullers  or  walkers  occupied  the  Walkergate,  or  the 
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Fullers  Street,  neat  the  river.  Tradition  says  that  Ring  John 
gave  a  charter  to  Alnwick,  with  the  condition  that  every  new 
burgess  should  plunge  through  a  pool  in  Hayden  Forest,  in 
which  royalty  had  been  bogged  on  St.  Mark's  Day.  From 
time  immemorial  till  1853,  this  extraordinary  custom  was 
kept  up ;  and  its  traditionary  origin  is  strengthened  by  the 
record  of  his  progresses  northward,  which  states  that  he  rested 
at  Alnwick  on  the  24th  of  April  1209 ;  and  he  may  therefore, 
at  this  time,  have  been  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Hayden  and 
bogged  in  a  marsh.  It  is  possible  that  the  other  part  of  the 
tradition  may  also  be  founded  on  fact,  though  there  is  no 
such  charter  among  the  corporate  muniments,  or  among 
the  public  records.  Some  slight  confirmation  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  the  town  having  been  at  one  time  a  royal  borough  by 
payment  of  tallage  in  1191 ;  for  such  taxes  were  imposed  on 
royal  lands  and  boroughs. 

We  have  seen  the  great  baron  living  in  rude  magnificence 
in  his  gloomy  castle,  attended  by  warlike  vassals ;  we  have  seen 
the  town  tenanted  by  persons  of  various  mechanical  or  trad- 
ing occupations,  and  the  different  grades  of  people,  liviuff  in 
clusters  and  cultivating  the  soil,  scattered  over  the  district ; 
and  we  have  seen  too  nch  abbeys,  and  church  and  chapel,  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  district ;  but  with  all  this 
external  glare,  what  was  the  general  condition  of  the  people  ? 
A  weak  sentimentalism,  illumining  the  past  with  reflected 
lights  from  the  present,  fondly  imagines  that  these  were  the 
good  old  times,  when  there  were  plenty  and  happiness  in  the 
land.  History  tells  a  sadder  tale.  Tne  baron  nursed  amid 
scenes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed,  was  generally  rude  and  un- 
educated, and  too  often  rapacious  and  cruel ;  and  his  armed 
vassals,  worse  than  himself,  were  the  tools  of  his  oppressions. 
The  soldier  alone  was  held  in  respect;  mechanical  arts, 
trade,  commerce,  and  law  too,  were  viewed  with  so  much 
contempt,  that  even  a  judge  was  denied  the  character  of  a 
gentlemen,  till  he  had  proved  his  descent  from  a  soldier. 
Castles  which  now,  either  as  hoary  ruins  or  renovated 
palaces,  are  picturesque  objects  in  our  English  scenery,  were 
then  but  dens  of  robbers ;  they  were  raised,  not  for  national 
defence,  but  to  overcome  and  oppress  the  native  population. 
The  learned  Madox  says  '^  The  castle  was  usually  the  head 
of  the  barony ;  it  was  the  honorary  part,  the  town  was  a 
plebeian  or  inferior  part.  The  castle  might  be  compared  to 
the  grand  haU  of  the  barony,  the  town  to  the  store-room. 
Constables,  knights,  and  sergeants,  which  were  in  castles. 
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did  use  in  former  ages  to  exercise  ffreat  superiority  over  the 
towns  which  were  near  them^  and  likewise  over  the  adjacent 
country.  No  wonder  men  who  were  covered  with  steel 
should  domineer  over  burgesses  and  peasants — the  armed 
over  the  unarmed."*  The  reign  of  Stephen  was  the  great 
era  of  castle  building,  when  every  baron  sought  to  be  inde- 
pendent,  and  raised  his  stronghold  and  maintained  his  band  of 
armed  men;  before  Stephen's  death, one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  castles  had  been  built.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  Norman  conquest  on  tne  character 
and  progress  of  the  nation,  it  was  for  centuries  the  box  of 
Pandora  from  which  many  evils  were  let  loose  over  the 
country.  The  habits  of  warfare,  which  the  feudal  system 
fostered,  spread  abroad  misery  and  checked  the  progress  of 
improvement ;  and  Northumberland,  from  its  position  near 
the  border,  was  especially  unfortunate ;  for  besides  sharing 
in  those  evils,  it  was  exposed  to  the  wild  sweep  of  Scottish 
inroads.  The  picture  of  the  period  drawn  by  the  Saxon 
chronicler  is  darx  and  revolting. 

"  They  had  done  homage  to  the  king,  and  sworn  oaths,  but 
they  no  faith  ke^t.  All  became  forsworn,  and  broke  their  allegi- 
ance, for  every  nch  man  built  his  castle  and  defended  it  against 
him;  and  they  filled  the  land  fdll  of  castles.  They  greatly 
oppressed  the  wretehed  people  by  making  them  work  at  these 
castles,  and  when  the  castles  were  finished,  they  filled  them  with 
devils  and  evil  men.  There  they  took  those  whom  they  suspected 
to  have  any  goods  bv  ni^ht  and  by  day,  and  they  put  them  in 
prison  for  their  gold  ana  silver,  and  tortured  them  with  pains 
unspeakable,  for  never  were  any  martyrs  tormented  aa  these 
were.  They  hung  some  by  the  feet,  and  smoked  them  with  foul 
smoke ;  some  by  their  thumbs  or  by  their  head ;  and  they  hung 
burning  things  on  their  feet.  They  put  a  knotted  strii^  about 
Hxeir  heads,  and  twisted  it,  till  it  went  into  the  brain,  ^ey  put 
them  into  dungeons,  wherein  were  adders  and  snakes  and  toails, 
and  thus  they  wore  them  out.  Some  they  put  into  a  crucet- 
house,  that  is,  into  a  chest  which  was  short  and  narrow,  and  not 
deep,  and  they  put  sharp  stones  into  it  and  crushed  the  men 
therein,  so  that  mey  broke  all  their  limbs.  There  were  hatefiil 
and  krim  thiuCT  called  Sachenteges  in  many  of  the  castles,  and 
which  two  or  unee  men  had  enough  to  do  to  carry.  The  Sachen- 
tege  was  made  thus : — ^it  was  fastened  to  a  beam  having  a  sharp 
ircn  to  go  round  a  man's  throat  and  neck,  so  that  he  might  no 
ways  sit  nor  lie  nor  sleep,  but  he  must  bear  all  the  iron.  Many 
thousands  were  exhausted  with  hunger. 

*  Madoz  His*  Bzeheq.,  p.  18. 
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They  were  constantly  lerying  an.  exaction  from  the  towiu, 
vMch  they  called  Tenserie,  (a  payment  to  the  superior  lord  Sar 
protection,)  and  when  the  miserable  inhabitants  had  no  more  to 
give,  then  plundered  they  and  burnt  all  the  tovns,  eo  that  well 
mjghteet  thou  walk  a  whole  day's  journey  nor  ever  sboiddest 
thou  find  a  man  seated  in  a  town  or  its  lands  tilled. 

Then  was  com  dear  and  flesh  and  cheese  and  butter,  for  there 
was  none  in  the  land — wretched  men  starved  with  himger — soma 
lired  on  alms,  who  had  been  erewhile  rich;  some  fied  the  country 
— never  was  there  more  misery,  and  never  act«d  heathens  worse 
than  these.  At  leng^  they  spared  neither  church  nor  church- 
yard, but  they  tooK  all  that  was  valuable  therein,  and  they 
burned  the  church  and  all  together." 


BaM  of  m  pillu  of  1^  old  Nonun  Chnroh  at  Alnwick.    S«e  pigt  87. 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

BISHOP  BEK  AND  WILLIAM  DE  VESOT  OF  TTTT.T^APiTC 

FROM  1295  TO  1309. 

ALNWIOK  BABONT  GIVEN  IN  TRUST  TO  BEE  FOE  WILLIAM  BE  YESOY 
OF  KELDAEE— bee's  BEEAOH  OF  THIS  TRUST — ^HIS  LIFE — WIL- 
LIAM DE  VESOY  OF  KILDARE— CONVEYANCE  OF  ALNWICK  BARONY 
TO  HENRY  DE  PERCY — INQXHSITIONS — ^ATONS—CHARACTER  OF 
THE  TRANSFER. 

William  de  Vesey  died  without  legitimate  issue ;  but  he 
left  one  natural  son^  a  minor ;  who,  from  having  been  bom 
in  Ireland^  was  usually  called  William  de  Vescy  of  Kildare. 
The  father  designed  that  this  son  should,  at  a  proper  time, 
inherit  all  his  honours  and  estates ;  and  in  his  own  lifetime, 
he  absolutely  settled  upon  him  and  his  heirs  the  manor  of 
Hoton  Bussell  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  was  included  the 
barony  of  Malton ;  and  appointed  Thomas  Plaiz  and  Geffirey 
Gyppesmere  as  his  guardians ;  but  with  respect  to  his  great 
Northumberland  estates,  "  he  did,**  says  Dugdale,  **  by  the 
king's  license  infeoff  that  great  prelate  Anthony  Beke,  bishop 
of  Durham  and  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  castle  of  Aln- 
wicke  and  other  lands,  with  trust  and  special  confidence, 
that  he  should  retain  them  for  the  behoof  of  William  de 
Yesci  his  bastard  son  (begotten  in  Ireland,)  at  that  time 
young,  until  he  came  of  age."*  The  unprincipled  bishop 
basely  violated  this  trust,  and  kept  possession  of  the  barony 
of  Alnwick  for  twelve  years;  and  irritated  by  some  slanderous 
words  which  he  had  heard,  that  William  de  Yescy  of  Kildare 
had  spoken  against  him,  he  sold  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1S09,  the  castle  and  barony  of  Alnwick  to  Henry  de  Percy.f 
Bad  men  perpetrating  unjust  deeds,  like  the  wolf  when 

*  Dagdale's  Bironage,  II.,  p.  95. 
f  Scala  Chronica,  Lelaod,  I.,  p.  539. 
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seizing  on  the  lamb^  have  always  some  excuse  for  their 
iniquity. 

Bek  while  he  held  the  barony  was  seldom^  if  ever,  at  Aln* 
wick  ;  and  there  is  little  in  the  public  records  to  connect  his 
name  with  our  history.  He,  however,  obtained  a  charter  in 
the  25th  of  Edward  I.  to  hold  a  market  and  fair  at  Alnwick, 
to  have  a  free  warren  there  and  at  Alnham  and  TughalL*  Of 
this  baron  of  Alnwick  therefore,  little  account  need  be  given. 
He  was  the  son  of  Walter  Bek,  baron  of  Eresby  in  Lincoln- 
shire. After  being  archdeacon,  he  was  enthroned  bishop  of 
Durham  on  Christmas  Eve,  1£85.  More,  however,  a  soldier 
and  politician  than  an  ecclesiastic,  he  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  courts  and  camps.  By  King  Edward  I.,  he 
was  employed  both  in  Scottish  and  French  transactions. 
Representing  royalty,  he  addressed  the  states  of  Scotland,  at 
Norham  in  1292 ;  and  according  to  Fordun,  Edward,  through 
his  advice,  pronounced  in  favour  of  Baliol's  claim  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  This  bishop  militant  led  the  second  line  of 
the  English  army  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk. 

His  grasping  ambition  brought  him  into  conflict  with  both 
the  pope  and  the  king;  his  temporalities  were  seized  by 
Edward  I. ;  but  he  obtained  restitution  of  his  estates  from 
Edward  11.,  with  the  additional  dignities  of  sovereign  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  More  tem- 
poral power  he  possessed  than  even  Wolsey ;  and  he  lived  in 
a  style  of  as  great  magnificence  as  that  great  cardinal.  His 
court  simulated  royalty ;  nobles  knelt  before  him  when  they 
preferred  petitions,  and  knights  waited  on  him  bareheaded 
and  standing.  Unscrupulous  and  ambitious  he  was ;  but 
his  liberality  was  profase,  and  the  public  works,  which 
he  raised,  attest  his  munificence.  He  died  in  1360,  leaving 
behind  him  immense  treasures.f 

William  de  Vescy  of  Kildare,  though  stript  of  his  North- 
umberland inheritance,  was  still,  on  account  of  his  other 
estates,  an  important  personage ;  he  was  summoned  to  par- 
liament among  the  barons  of  the  realm,  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  1300,  he 
was  returned  from  the  county  of  Lincoln,  as  holding  lands 
and  rents  in  capite,  or  otherwise,  to  the  amount  of  £40  and 
upwards;  and  as  such,  he  was  summoned  to  perform  military 

•  Cart  2,  25  Edw.  I.,  in.  S. 

t  Full  accounU  of  this  singular  prelate  are  given  in  Hutchimon'i  and  in 
Snrtees*  Histories  of  Durham. 
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service  against  the  Scots.*  He  did  not,  howerer,  enjoy 
fais  estates  long ;  for  he  attended  his  sovereign  at  the  battle 
of  Baanockbum^  so  fatal  to  Englishmen,  and  was  slain 
there  in  the  year  1314.  Leaving  no  issue,  Malton  and  his 
other  manors  in  Yorkshire  passed  to  Gilbert  Aton,  who  was 
the  nearest  heir,  not  only  of  William  de  Yescy  of  Kildare, 
bat  also  of  William,  the  last  De  Yescy,  baron  of  Alnwick. 
Such  was  the  verdict  of  juries  at  an  inquisition  held  at  York 
on  the  Snd  of  June  in  8th  of  Edward  II.,  and  at  another 
held  at  Lincoln,  Gilbert  Aton  was  descended  from  Warin, 
the  brother  of  Eustace  de  Yescy.  Margaret,  the  only  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Warin,  had  married  Gilbert  de  Aton  of 
Aton  in  Pickering,  from  whom  descended  William  Aton, 
who  had  two  sons  Gilbert  and  William;  the  former  died 
without  issue,  and  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  estates  and 
had  a  son  Gilbert  de  Aton,  who  was  thus  the  heir  of  the  De 
Yescys ;  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  the  inquisition 
was  made.  Sir  William  de  Aton  appears  in  1376  as  a 
witness  to  one  of  the  Alnwick  Abbey  charters,  and  in  the 
same  year,  along  with  Lord  Henry  de  Percy  and  many  other 
knights,  he  dined  in  the  refectory  of  Alnwick  Abbey,  when 
the  abbot,  Walter  de  Heppescotes,  gave  a  grand  entertain- 
ment to  the  nobles  and  commonalty  of  the  country.f  The 
Atons  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  De  Yescy,  and  one 
of  them  afterwards  intermarried  with  a  Percy.  For  many 
generations  they  enjoyed  their  Yorkshire  inheritance;  but 
ultimately,  Malton  by  purchase  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  family  of  Fitz-WilUam. 

The  transference  of  the  barony  of  Alnwick  from  the  De 
Yescys  to  the  Percys  presents  but  an  unpleasant  picture,  and 
to  lighten  its  darker  colouring,  doubts,  by  some  modem 
writers,  have  been  thrown  on  some  of  the  facts.  The  deed 
by  which  William  de  Yescy  infeoffed  Bek,  seems  now  not  to 
be  in  existence.  The  facts  of  the  case,  however,  appear  in  the 
Sc€ila  Chronica,  which  is  pretty  nearly  a  cotemporary  record ; 
and  the  statements  are  repeated  in  subsequent  inquisitions  as 
unquestioned  truths.  The  deed  of  conveyance  by  Bek  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  same  by  Edward  II.  are  printed  in  Rymer's 
Foedera.  The  bishop,  by  charter  made  at  Keny  ton  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1309,  grants  to  Henry  de  Percy,  the  barony, 
castle,  manor,  and  vill  of  Alnwick,  with  vills,  hamlets,  mem- 
bers, advowsons  of  churches,  abbeys,  priories,  hospitals,  and 

*  Alphabetical  Digest,  p.  887.  f  Chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey. 
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chapels,  together  with  mills,  meadows,  woods,  lordships, 
demesue  lands,  villenages,  yOlans  with  their  families  and 
chattels,  knights'  fees,  homages,  rents,  services  of  free  men, 
wards,  reliefs,  escheats,  hundreds,  wapentakes,  and  courts ; 
together  with  fairs,  markets,  warrens,  chases,  wreck  of  sea ; 
and  in  addition,  all  lands  and  tenements,  which  Isabella,  the 
wife  of  John  de  Yescy,  and  Isabella,  wife  of  William  de 
Yescy,  held  in  dower  of  the  said  barony,  and  which  were  on 
their  deaths  to  revert  to  Henry  de  Percy.  King  Edward  II. 
at  Shene,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1310,  confirmed  by  charter 
this  conveyance. 

After  the  death  of  Isabella,  wife  of  William  de  Vescy,  two 
inquisitions  were  held  in  8th  of  Edward  II. ;  the  first  found 
that  she  died  seized  of  estates,  which  she  held  in  dower,  of  the 
inheritance  of  Gilbert  de  Aton,  next  heir  to  William  de  Vescy; 
but  the  next  inquisition  found  that  she  held  in  dower  in  the 
county  when  she  died,  the  manor  of  Tughall  and  Swynhou 
and  t  ne  vill  of  Alnwick,  with  the  mill  of  North  Charlton,  of 
the  heirship  of  Henry,  son  of  Henry  de  Percy,  who  is  under 
age  and  in  custody  of  the  king,  and  that  these  lands  and 
tenements  were  of  the  value  of  £1S0  yearly,  and  held  in 
capite  by  service  of  one  knight's  fee ;  the  jurors  also  said  that 
John,  son  of  Amald  de  Percy,  was  the  nearer  and  legitimate 
heir  of  WiUiam  de  Vescy.*  In  13S3,  Henry  de  Percy  paid 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks  that  he  might,  after  Isabella's 
death,  enter  on  the  fees  she  had  in  Catton,  Wooler,  and 
other  places.f 

Strange  it  may  seem  to  us,  that  this  disposal  of  a  great 
barony  should  have  been  permitted ;  but  we  must  remember, 
that  law  as  yet,  held  no  supreme  dominion  over  great  men, 
especially  when  the  throne  was  weak.  '^  Norman  govern- 
ment," says  the  philosophical  historian  Hallam,  '^  rather 
resembled  a  scramble  of  wild  beasts,  where  the  strongest 
takes  the  best  share,  than  a  system  founded  upon  principles 
of  common  utility.":^  Edward  II.  was  a  feeble  monarch,  and 
he  had  been  humbled  by  his  defeat  at  Bannockbum ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  Bek  had  almost  princely  power  within 
his  palatinate,  and  Percy  was  one  of  the  ^eatest  of  northern 
barons.  Probably  enough,  Edward  would  be  glad  of  their 
support  on  any  terms ;  possessed  of  such  power,  and  with  but 
lax  notions  of  justice  and  honour,  these  northern  magnates 

•  Inq.  S  Edw.  II.,  n.  63.  f  Originalia,  17  Edw.  II. 

X  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  III.,  p.  219. 
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would^  if  tbeir  proceedings  were  questioned  even  by  royal 
authority^  more  readily  appeal,  like  the  earl  of  Warenne,  to 
their  swords  as  evidence  of  their  rights,  than  to  the  principles 
of  reason  and  justice.  There  must,  however,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  bishop's  conveyance  and  the  king's  confirmation, 
have  been  a  consciousness  of  wrong  committed,  and  of  a 
defect  in  the  title  to  the  barony ;  for  in  13S4,  the  son  of 
Henry  de  Percy  obtained  a  release  from  Sir  William  Aton, 
the  heir  of  the  De  Yescys,  of  his  rights  to  the  baronv  of 
Alnwick  on  payment  to  him  of  seven  hundred  marks  sterlmg. 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 


EEBST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  BAEONS  PEEOY— 

1309  TO  1368. 

DE80ENT  OF  THE  PEBOTS  —  THE  LOYAINES  —  HEIOlY|  FHIST  BAEON 
FEEOT  OF  ALNWICK — MILITARY  OABEBE  IV  SCOTLAND — OPPOSI- 
TION TO  EDWABD  H.  —  TOMB  OF  HIS  WIFE  —  PERCY  ARMS  — 
HENRY,  SECOND  BARON  PERCY — GRANT  OF  BEANLEY — SCOTTISH 
WARFARE  —  ALNWICK  CASTLE  BESIEOED — BATTLE  OF  HAUDON 
HILL — GRANT  OF  JEDBURGH  —  BATTLE  OF  NEVILLE's  CROSS  — 
JOHN  OOUPLAND  —  PLAGUE  —  GRANT  OF  WARKWORTH— HENRY 

Percy's  will  — henry,  third  baron  pbboy  of  alnwick  — 
character — scottish  warfare — burnt  candlemas — ^ware- 
WORTH  HERMITAGE. 

A  new  dynasty  in  1309  began  to  reign  over  Alnwick ;  and 
naturally  we  inquire — ^who  were  the  new  lords  and  whence 
came  they  ?  Properly  speaking  these  lords  were  Lovaines ; 
but  descending  through  a  female  from  a  Percy^  they  had 
assumed  that  name.  The  early  history  of  Percy  has  shared 
the  fate  of  other  families  which  have  risen  to  distinction ; 
and  it  has  been  encumbered  with  marvels  and  myths.  Both 
ancient  and  illustrious  is  the  descent ;  and  it  needs  not  to  be 
exaggerated  by  the  false  elitter  derived  from  the  fictions  of 
the  poet^  the  legends  of  tne  monk^  or  the  fanciful  blazonry 
of  the  herald.* 

Little  is  known  of  the  house  of  Percy  prior  to  the  conquest; 
yet  Peeris,  a  kind  of  poet  laureate  to  the  fifth  Earl  Percy, 
gives  a  romantic  and  high  sounding  history  before  that 
period,  in  a  metrical  chronicle  written  by  him  for  the  earl  in 
the  sixteenth  century.    He  says  or  sings,  that  the  family  is 

*  Hartshorn  takes  a  difierent  Tiew :  **  Little  short**  says  he^  "of  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  poet  can  set  (its  history)  forth  in  language  it  deserves."  I  prefer  the 
Tiews  of  D'lsraeU — *'  it  is  not  requisite  for  poets  to  be  historians,  but  historians 
ahonld  not  be  so  frequently  poets." 
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descended  from  Mainfred  de  Percy,  who  went  from  Denmark 
to  Normandy  prior  to  RoUo's  conquest  of  it;  and  that  his  son 
Geffrey  joined  RoUo  in  his  expedition  of  911.  William,  a 
son  of  Geffrey,  was  made  earl  of  Canx  and  governor  of 
Normandy,  and  was  slain  by  Hugh  Capet,  king  of  France. 
Geffrey,  his  son,  succeeded  him ;  and  in  the  next  generation, 
the  honours  of  the  family  were  increased ;  for  William,  the 
son  of  Greffrey,  was  created  earl  of  Poictiers.  G^ffirey  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  had  issue  two  sons,  William  and  Serlo  de 
Percy,  who  came  with  William  the  Conqueror  into  England. 
AH  this  is  yery  magnificent ;  but  it  is  entirely  a  romance, 
concocted  by  imaginative  heraldists,  and  unsupported  by 
evidence.  We  know  little  more  than  this,  that  William 
de  Percy — ^who  was  probably  a  younger  son— came  from 
Percy,  a  Seigneurie  of  the  Paynells  in  Normandy,  into 
England  along  with  the  duke  of  Normandy  in  1066.  For 
his  services  in  the  field  and  his  devotion  to  the  conqueror, 
he  was  richly  rewarded ;  as  in  Doomsday  Book  we  find  that 
besides  manors  in  Hampshire,  he  received  from  the  king  no 
less  than  thirty-two  lordships  in  Lincolnshire  and  eightv- 
six  in  Yorkshire ;  from  Hugh  Lupins,  earl  of  Chester,  he 
obtained  the  lordship  of  Whitby.  His  baronial  possessions 
amounted  to  thirty  knights'  fees ;  and  the  chief  seats  of  the 
family  were  Topcliff  and  Spofford  in  Yorkshire. 

He  was  distinguished  by  the  cognomen  Le  Qemons,  As^ 
gemons^  or  Algernon,  meaning  the  whiskers.  An  abbey  of 
Benedictine  monks  at  Whitby  was  founded  by  him  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Strenshale,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  In^ar  and  Ilubba  the  Danes.  While  in  the 
Holy  Land  fighting  for  the  cross,  he  died  in  1086  at  Mount- 
joy  near  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  honourably  interred ;  but 
according  to  Peeris : — 

'*  The  said  Percy's  heart  was  brought  to  England, 
According  to  his  request; 
For  in  the  abbey  of  his  foundation  at  Wh]d>y, 
He  had  willed  it  to  lest." 

The  pretty  fancy  of  Bishop  Percy  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
crescent,  one  of  the  Percy's  badges,  is  not  accordant  with 
known  heraldic  facts.  Of  this  first  William  Percy,  the 
bishop  in  his  ballad  of  the  hermit  of  Warkworth,  says  : — 

'*  Then  journeying  to  the  Holy  Land, 
There  brarely  fought  and  died ; 
But  fint  the  silver  crescent  wan. 
Some  Paynim  soldan's  pride.'* 
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The  crescent^  however^  does  not  appear  amoxig  the  early 
Percy  badges ;  it  is  first  seen  decking  the  pennon  of  the  first 
Earl  Percy's  seal  in  1400 ;  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Longstaffe 
suggests.  It  had  reference  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 
The  old  Percy  arms  are  given  in  the  Harleian  Manuscriptj 
692 — '^  Field  azure  jive  miUpykes  or."  This  heraldic  device 
formerly  considered  mill-picks,  to  pick  or  pierce  with,  ''  a 
mere  pun  perhaps  on  Percy  or  Pichot,"  are  now  regarded  as 
fusils  or  spindels.* 

William  de  Percy  is  said  to  have  married  Emma  de  Port, 
whose  lands  he  had  seized — ^^' which  Emma  was  lady  of  Semer 
besides  of  Scarburg  afore  the  conquest  and  of  other  landes, 
William  gave  Syr  William  Percy  for  hys  good  service;  and 
he  wedded  hyr  that  was  very  heire  to  them,  in  discharging 
his  conscience.^t  By  her  he  had  issue  three  sons,  ^an, 
Greoffirey,  and  Richard. 

Of  Alan  de  Percy  his  eldest  son  who  succeeded,  little  is 
known ;  his  name  occurs  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  charter 
granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Bardney  Abbey,  and  he  confirmed 
the  gifts  of  his  father  to  Whitby  Abbey  and  added  other 
donations.  He  married  Emma  Graunt,  grand-dausfater  of 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons.  He  had 
also  an  illegitimate  son  Alan,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Scots  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard ;  and  adhering  to  David, 
the  king  of  Scotland,  obtained  from  King  David  grants  of 
the  honours  of  Oxenham  and  Heton  in  Teviotdale,  where 
the  family  flourished  for  two  generations  and  then  died  out. 
The  pedigree  at  this  point  is  obscure.  According  to  the 
Harleian  MSS.,  8648,  69S,  &c.,  Alan  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  William,  who  was  married  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Everard 
de  Roos ;  and  William  was  succeeded  by  Richard,  who  had 
for  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Brewers ;  from  Richard 
and  Jane  descended  the  last  of  the  Percys,  William,  who 
married  Adelides  de  Tunbridge,  by  whom  he  had  six  children, 
all  of  whom  died  before  him,  excepting  Agnes  the  youngest. 
He  founded  the  abbey  of  Hampole  for  Cistercian  monks  in 
1183,  and  Salley  Abbey  in  1147.  He  fought  on  the  side  of 
King  Stephen  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard ;  and  died  about 

*  LoQgitafie'i  Old  Heraldry  of  the  Percys,  p.  164— one  of  the  ableefof  her- 
aldic diaiertations,  narked  not  only  by  learning  and  aentenesa,  but  by  a  manly 
independent  tone.  My  heraldic  noticea  are  chiefly  gnided  by  this  ▼aloable  con- 
tribution to  Northombrian  hiiUury. 

t  Harldan  MSS.,  No.  692. 
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the  jeat  1166.  Thtrs,  one  Iiundred  years  after  the  family 
had  settled  in  England,  the  male  line  of  the  I^ercys  became 
extinct,  and  their  vast  possessions  descended  to  a  female. 

Agnesy  the  greatt  Percy  heiress,  in  about  two  years  after 
her  fother's  death,  married  Joceline  de  Lovaine.  Connected 
with  this  ii^nion,  there  is  another  pretty  fiction ;  before  her 
nuptials  she  is  said  to  have  covenanted  with  Lovaine,  that 
he  should  either  bear  the  Percy  arms  and  omit  his  own,  or 
keep  his  (3f^n  arms  and  take  the  surname  of  Percy  to  himself 
and  his  posterity  fbr  ever.  The  following  lines,  under  her 
l^cturd  in  thd  pedigree  at  Sion  House,  record  his  decision : — 

'*  Lord  Percy*!  heir  I  was,  wboM  noble  name 
By  me  •urvives  unto  hie  ksting  fame^ 
Brabant*8  dake*e  son  I  wed,  who  for  my  sake 
Retau'd  his  arms  and  P^cy*s  name  did  take." 

Joceline  Lovaine,  however,  did  not  take  fot  himself  the  name" 
of  Percy ;  nor  did  the  Brabant  blue  lion  appear  in  the  Percy 
arms  till  the  time  of  Edward  L* 

Lovaine  hiad  a'  distinguished  ancestry ;  he  claimed  to  be' 
descended  frokn  Charlemagne ;  and  wa)3  second  son  of  God- 
frey with  the  beard",  duke  of  Brabant  and  count  of  Lovaine, 
and  hailf  brother  to  Adelicia,'  the  second  wife  of  Henry  I.,' 
king  of  England;  Before  hi^  marriage,  he  was  styled  the 
blather  of  the  qUe^n  and  castellan  of  Arundel.  The  queen, 
on  whom  had  b^h'  settled  the  county  of  Sussex  as  her  dower, 
gave  to  him  the  bdltony  of  Petworth — ^no  insignifitant  gift,* 
for  it  was  estimated  at  twenty-two  knights'  fees ;  and  t^iis' 
gift  was  confirmed  by  Henry  IL,  in  the  year  1168.  Joceline 
died  some  little  time  before  1191,  and  was  interred  at  Pet- 
Worth.  His  wife  Agnes  died  in  1195;  and  of  her  the  Percy 
laureate  thus  sings: — ^^'Lady  Agnes  among  her  elders  lieth 
at  Whitby.  Upon  the  marble  stone  of  her  tomb  in  the  said 
Whitby,  under  which  buried  was  the  body  of  this  lady,  two 
verses  m  Latin  be,  which  I  shall  English  as  I  can  or  I  farther 
pass : — ^  In  the  feast  of  Saint  Agnes,  Agnes  Percy  lieth  here 
engraved:  and  they  both  agree  in  kind,  name,  and  life.' 
TluS  is  a'  great  commendation,  and  a  token  that  this  lady 
was  of  virtuous  life  and  conversation." 

Henry,  his  eldest  son,  took  his  mother's  name  of  Percy ; 
but  he  succeeded'  to  p&rt  only  of  the  estates  held  by  his 
fkther.    In  6th  of  John,  he  had  livery,  on  the  death  of  his 

•  Longstafi's  Percj  Heraldiyt  p.  162. 
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mother,  of  all  the  lands  of  which  she  was  seized ;  and  in  the 
13th  of  John,  he  paid  scutage  oh  fifteen  knights'  fees,  which, 
however,  did  not  amount  to  half  of  what  his  father  died 
possessed.  A  great  part  of  the  estates,  including  the  manor 
of  Whitby,  had  passed  to  Richard,  the  third  son  of  Joceline 
Lovaine,  who  was  a  man  of  energy,  and  more  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  public  affairs  than  his  elder  brother ;  as,  how- 
ever, his  issue  became  extinct  in  the  second  generation,  his 
estates  reverted  to  the  direct  line  of  the  Percy  &mily.  Henry 
Percy  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Adam  de  Brus,  and 
with  her  obtained  the  manor  of  Lekinfield  near  Beverley  in 
Yorkshire,  which  for  a  long  period  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Percy  residences ;  it  was  held  by  a  peculiar 
tenure — ^he  and  his  heirs  were  to  repair  to  Skelton  Castle 
every  Christmas  Day,  and  lead  the  lady  of  the  castle  from 
her  chamber  to  the  chapel  to  mass,  and  thence  to  her  chamber 
again ;  and  after  dining  with  her  to  depart.* 

William  de  Percy,  son  of  Henry,  succeeded,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  and  of  his  grandmother  Agnes,  to  a  great  part  of 
their  possessions;  the  extent  of  these  is  shewn  by  the  scutage 
paid  in  1222,  when  he  was  by  special  writ  acquitted  for  fifteen 
knights'  fees  in  Yorkshire  and  twenty-eight  in  the  honour 
of  Petworth ;  and  these  possessions  were  increased  in  1244, 
when  he  had  livery  of  the  lands  of  his  uncle  Richard.  He 
was  married  first  to  Helena,  daughter  of  Lord  Bardolph,  by 
whom  came  the  lordship  of  Dalton;  and  next,  to  Joan, 
daughter  of  William  de  Brewer.  He  had  issue,  seven  sons 
and  four  daughters^  and  died  in  1245,  and  was  buried  at 
Salley. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Henry,  who  in  83rd . 
of  Henry  III.,  paid  a  fine  of  nine  hundred  pounds  for  livery 
of  his  lands,  and  that  he  might  marry  whom  he  pleased. 
He  was  busily  engaged  in  the  stirring  events  of  this  period. 
He  took  part  in  the  wars  in  Wales  and  Scotland ;  he  sup- 
ported King  Henry  III.  against  the  barons ;  and  fighting 
stoutly  for  his  sovereign  in  1264  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner ;  he,  however, 
soon  regained  his  liberty.  He  died  in  1272,  and  was 
interred  at  Salley  near  his  father — the  last  Percy  who  was 
buried  there.  By  his  wife  Eleanor  he  had  three  sons ;  but, 
William  and  John  dying  without  issue,  his  great  inheritance 
devolved  on  Henry,  the  youngest,  as  heir  to  his  brother 

•  CoUins,  v.,  p.  821. 
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John;    and  this  Henry  first  links  the  history  of  Alnwick 
with  the  Percys.* 

HENET,  rmST  BAEON  PEEOT  OP  ALNWIOK, 

Before  obtaining  the  barony  of  Alnwick,  Henry  de  Percy 
was  lord  of  Topcliffe  and'Spofford,  and  possessed  estates  of 
enormous  extent  in  Yorkshire,  Sussex,  and  Lincolnshire;  but 
when  Alnwick  barony  was  united  to  these,  he  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  territorial  barons.  He  was  a  minor  at  the 
time  of  his  father^s  death;  and  he  obtained  livery  of  his 
lands  in  1294,  when  he  came  of  age,  so  that  he  must  have 
been  born  about  the  year  1273.  Soon  after  his  majority  he 
accompanied  the  Idng,  **  well  fitted  with  horse  and  arms,"  in 
his  wars  in  Gascony.  In  1296  he  was  publicly  honoured 
with  knighthood  by  King  Edward  I.,  in  presence  of  his 
army  which  was  drawn  up  in  an  extensive  field  gently 
sloping  towards  the  Tweed,  within  a  mile  from  Berwick ;  and 
in  April  of  the  same  year  he  fought  under  the  leadership  of 
his  uncle.  Earl  Warenne,  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  when  the 
Scottish  army  under  Baliol  was  signally  defeated.  Scotland 
then  falling  under  the  English  yoke,  Edward  constituted 
Henry  de  Percy  governor  of  Galloway  and  Ayr.  Sir  William 
Wallace  soon,  however,  began  to  awaken  the  patriotism  of 
his  countrymen  and  to  obtain  advantages  over  the  English. 
The  earl  of  Warenne  was  ordered  to  suppress  these  popular 
risings  ;  and  he  sent  his  nephew  (Henry  de  Percy),  and  Lord 
Clifford  with  an  army  into  the  west  of  Scotland;  and  they 
came  up  with  the  Scottish  host  near  to  Irwin.  Inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  English  and  weakened  by  internal  dissension, 
the  Scottish  army  surrendered  without  a  battle  to  Percy  and 
Clifford,  on  the  condition  of  safety  to  their  lives  and  estates. 
The  heroic  Wallace,  however,  was  not  a  party  to  this  sub- 
mission. Rewards  were  showered  upon  Henry  de  Percy ;  in 
consideration  of  his  great  and  faithful  services  a  grant  was 
made  to  him,  by  the  king,  of  all  the  lands  in  England  as  well 
as  in  Scotland  which  belonged  to  Ingelram  de  Baliol,  and 
which  had  descended  to  his  heir  Ingelram  de  Umfraville, 
then  in  rebellion   against  the  king.       After   this  he  was 

*  The  pedigrees  given  of  the  Percys  between  the  conquest  and  the  acquisition 
of  Alnwick  barony  are  confused  and  even  contradictory.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  clear  and  correct  account  of  the  succession ;  though  a  very  brief  one, 
as  not  immediately  bearing  on  our  history. 
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repeatedly  engaged  in  the  Scottish  wars.  Robert  Brace  had 
been  crowned  at  Scone  in  1306,  and  had  again  roused  the 
valour  of  the  Scots^  when  Edward,  though  feeling  the  decay 
of  age,  summoned  Henry  de  Percy,  and  other  barons,  to  enter 
Scotland  with  all  the  forces  of  tne  northern  counties  in  the 
beginning  of  summer;  but  before  the  time  of  rendezvous 
arrived,  Robert  Bruce  was  defeated  by  Aymer  de  Valence  at 
Methven.  Bruce,  however,  did  not  lose  heart,  though  most 
of  his  supporters  were  slain  or  scattered ;  but  about  Michael- 
mas, appeared  in  Cantire  with  a  band  of  hardy  followers, 
whence  he  sent  some  of  his  own  people  to  collect  the  rent  of 
his  lands  in  Carrick.  Henry  de  Percy  hastened  to  defend 
these  estates,  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  Edward ; 
but  Bruce,  passing  the  Frith  from  Cantire,  surprised  Percy  at 
night,  slew  some  of  his  men,  seized  his  war  horses  and  plate, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Tumberry  Castle,  where 
he  was  besieged  by  Bruce.  Edward,  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  danger  to  which  Percy  was  exposed,  sent  forces  to  his 
relief;  and  Bruce  being  unable  to  cope  with  them,  retired  to 
fastnesses  in  the  highlands.  This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
the  infirm  king  of  England,  who  was  then  afflicted  with  an 
incurable  disease,  under  which  he  sunk  at  Burgh-on-the- 
Sands,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1307,  when  making  another 
attempt  on  the  liberties  of  Scotland. 

For  some  time  Henry  de  P^rcy  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  his  new  sovereign  Edward  II.,  from  whom  he 
received  several  grants.  In  1311,  he  obtained  from  the  king 
the  custody  of  the  bishoprick  of  Purham,  with  the  castles, 
lands,  and  tenements  belonging  to  it ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  had  the  custody  of  the  manor  of  Temple- Wereby,  belong- 
ing to  the  Knights  Templars,  who  were  charged  by  Pope 
Clement  V.  with  being  guilty  of  apostacy,  idolatry,  heresy, 
and  other  sins.*  He  was  made  governor  of  both  Scarborough 
and  Bamburgh  Castles  in  1312.  For  a  time,  however,  he 
was  arrayed  against  his  sovereign.  The  extravagant  attach- 
ment of  the  king  to  his  favourite.  Piers  Gaveston  the  Gascon, 
the  honours  and  estates  he  heaped  upon  him,  conjoined  with 
the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  this  worthless  minion,  roused 
the  hostility  of  the  barons  of  England;  and  they  insisted 
that  Gaveston  should  be  banished  from  the  kingdom.  The 
weak  king  climg  to  his  favourite ;  but  the  barons,  among 
whom  was  Henry  de  Percy,  raised  an  army  and  advanced 

•  Ryn. JF'od.,  Vol.  ^.•  pp.  ISl,  lU. 
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againBt  the  royal  party,  who  retired,  first  to  Newcastle  and 
then  to  Tynemouth,  where  the  king  and  Gaveston  embarked 
with  a  small  retinne  and  proceeded  to  Scarborough  Castle. 
The  favourite  remained  there,  believing  himself  safe,  until 
the  king,  who  went  to  York,  should  return  with  an  army  for 
his  relief.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Henry  de  Percy 
laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and  Gaveston  surrendered  on  capitu<^ 
lation,  Pembroke  and  Percy  pledging  their  faith  that  no 
harm  should  happen  to  him.  The  barons,  however,  regard- 
less of  this  pledge,  doomed  him  to  be  beheaded  on  Blacklow 
Hill,  near  to  Warwick  Castle.  Enraged  with  Percy  for  this 
treatment  of  his  favourite,  the  king  ordered  his  escbeator  to 
seize  on  all  the  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels  of 
Henry  de  Percy,  The  storm,  however,  was  for  a  while 
calmed;  a  pacification  was  concluded  between  the  barons 
and  the  king;  the  barons  on  humbling  themselves  before 
him  were  fully  pardoned,  and  the  property  of  Henry  de  Percy 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  king  was  restored. 

Besides  adding  Alnwick  barony  to  his  possessions,  Henry 
de  Percy  purchased  the  lordship  of  Corbridge  in  Northumber-^ 
land.  Alnwick  Castle,  which  had  fallen  into  a  ruined  state, 
was  almost  rebuilt  by  him  in  the  style  of  the  period.  After 
spending  a  bustUng  Ufe  in  warfare  and  in  the  accumulation  of 
property,  he  died,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  in  1S15  (being 
then  only  about  42  or  43  years  of  age),  and  was  buried  in 
Fountains  Abbey.  ''In  Fountains  Abbey  lieth  he  before 
the  sacrament,  which  abbey  he  endowed  with  great  lands.'' 

He  was  married  to  Eleanor  Fitz-Alan,  whom  he  appointed 
guardian  of  his  estates,  and  who  survived  till  1828;  her 
shrine  in  Beverley  Minster  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  highly  finished  of  the  period — ^''a  peerless  gem  of  flowing 
decorated  work."  Henry  de  Percy's  charitable  deeds  were  not 
notable;  he  founded  a  chantry  for  two  priests  in  the  chapel 
of  Semar  for  the  health  of  the  soul  of  Eleanor  his  wife,  and  all 
her  ancestors ;  and  he  gave  to  the  monks  of  Salley  lands,  and 
the  advowson  of  the  church  of  Oairgrave.*  The  chronicle 
of  Alnwick  Abbey  says  of  him,  that  ^'  he  was  a  magnanimous 
man,  because  he  would  not  suffer  injury  from  one  without  a 
heavy  revenge,  and  so  strenuously  governed  his  servants, 
that  they  were  feared  in  the  whole  realms  of  Eagland-"  In 
this  euloCT^we  see  only  the  dark  stem  warrioTt  Hef  Utft 
two  sons,  Henry  and  William ;  but  the  heir  being  a  nuBDr, 

*  Di|g.  Mon.,  I.«  f.  S4fi. 
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the  king,  on  the  80th  July,  1812,  took  possession  of  his 
lands. 

Arms. — Gold,  a  blue  lion  rampant — Blue^  Jive  golden  fusils. 
Crest. — A  sort  of/an,  not  peculiar  to  Percy.* 

Here  we  first  meet  with  the  blue  lion  rampant  as  a  Percy 
device.  "  It  is  possible,"  says  Mr.  Longstaffe,  "  that  the  lion 
was  assumed  in  remembrance  of  Joceline  of  Lovaine,  differ- 
enced from  the  cinctures  of  the  later  dukes  of  Brabant,  or  it 
might  be  only  indirectly  allusive  to  the  ducal  house  through 
the  lords  of  Arundel,  who  descended  from  Queen  Adelicia 
and  perhaps  used  a  lion  in  reference  to  her  descent." 

HENET,  SECOND  BAEON  PEECY  OP  ALNWICK. 

Henry  de  Percy  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  his 
father  died.  His  career  was  distinguished ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  greater  ability  and  higher  accomplish- 
ments than  his  father.  "  This  Henry,"  says  the  chronicle  of 
Alnwick  Abbey,  '^  was,  beyond  all  his  ancestors,  the  most 
famous  and  powerful."  He  in  his  youth  always  displayed 
so  much  power  in  tournaments  and  exercises  with  the  lance 
as  to  attain  the  highest  honour.  Being  a  minor  when  his 
father  died,  the  custody  of  Alnwick  Castle,  with  the  manor 
and  vills  of  Alnwick,  Swynhou,  Tughall,  Alnham,  Denwick, 
and  Swynelocheles,  were  committed  to  John  de  Felton,  who 
was  constituted  constable  of  the  castle;  and  who  had  to 
maintain  forty  men  of  arms  and  forty  hobelars  in  the  castle, 
against  Scottish  enemies  and  rebels.f 

Henry  de  Percy,  even  when  a  minor,  was  highly  favoured 
by  the  king.  One  year  after  the  decease  of  his  father,  he 
received  a  grant  of  the  lands  in  Northumberland  which 
belonged  to  Patrick  Dunbar,  earl  of  March  ;i  this  included 
Beanley,  which  was  held  under  great  sergeantry — a  tenure 
which  was  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  feudal  conditions,  but 
required  the  service  of  Inborg  and  Hutborg,  or,  as  otherwise 
expressed,  of  inborough  and  outborough  between  England 

*  Longstafife'B  Percy  Heraldry. 

f  Abb.  Bot  Orig.,  S  Edw.  IT.,  Ro.  6.  Hobelars  were  ligbt  hone  soldien — 
the  caTalry  of  tbe  border  land ;  the  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  some  derive 
it  fift>m  hobUU  (French),  a  coat  of  quilted  stuff;  but  it  is  more  probably  from 
hoHn  (French),  a  little  short-maned  horse. 

X  Rot  Lit,  Claus^  8  Edw.  II.,  p.  1.  m. 
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and  Scotland.  Several  explanations  of  this  service  have 
been  given^  but  the  most  probable  is,  that  the  baron  was 
obliged  to  bear  or  convey  the  royal  communications  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  While  still  under  age,  the  king  gave  to 
him,  in  1318,  the  custody  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Alnwick, 
with  appurtenances,  for  the  defence  of  the  castle  against 
Scots  enemies  and  rebels,  without  anything  being  thence 
rendered  to  the  king.  In  this  year,  all  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  from  twenty  years  of  age  to  sixty,  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Trent  were  summoned  to  resist  the  Scottish 
invasion.* 

Henry  de  Percy  obtained  livery  of  his  lands  in  1822 ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  made  governor  of  Pickering  Castle, 
and  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Scarborough.  At  York,  in 
1324,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  for  this 
imposing  ceremony  he  was  supplied  with  apparel  out  of  the 
king's  own  wardrobe. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  its  close  he  was  fre- 
quently engaged  in  the  wars  with  Scotland.  Repeated 
inroads  had  been  made  by  the  Scots  into  England,  and  all 
attempts  to  bring  about  peace  having  failed,  Edward  II. 
made  large  preparations  to  repel  and  avenge  an  expedition 
led  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1822 ;  the  warden  of  the  marches 
was  ordered  to  arm  all  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  border 
district,  and  an  English  army  marched  without  resistance 
as  far  as  Edinburgh;  but  finding  no  adequate  supply  of 
provisions,  they  returned,  and  in  their  route  spoiled  Holyrood 
and  Melrose,  and  burnt  Dryburgh,  in  revenge  of  similar 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Scots  in  England.t  David,  earl 
of  Athol,  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king  of  England 
head  warden  over  Northumberland,  and  Henry  Percy  was 
required  to  be  obedient  to  him,  and  to  keep  a  sufficient 
garrison  in  Alnwick  Castle.  Wearied  out  with  these  inces- 
sant wars,  Edward  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  an  end ; 
and  in  1328,  in  effect  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  and  agreed  with  Bruce  to  a  truce  for  two  years. 
But  neither  kings  nor  truces  could  quell  the  turbulence  of 
the  border  insurgents;  and  to  such  extreme  distress  and 
fear  were  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northimiberland  reduced 
at  this  time,  that  they  entered  into  engagements  with  the 
Scottish  marauders  to  pay  a  kind  of  black  mail  to  be  free 
from  {Agression. 

•  BoU  Scot,  Vol.  I.,  p.  190.  t  Fordun. 
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Henf  y  Percy  glivie  important  aid  to  the  queen  of  England 
and  Prince  Edwanrd,  when  in  13S6  tbey  songht  the  destruction 
of  Spenser,  the  rapacious  favourite  by  whom  the  king  was 
led.  Percy,  with  his  forces,  joii^d  the  queen  at  Gloucester ; 
and  this  service  bringing  him  into  favour  with  her  party,  he 
obtained  the  custody  of  Skipton  Castle  >  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  o^fte  of  the  regency,  ^^  to  have  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment of  tlve  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Edward  III." 

War  broke  Out  in  1326  between  England  and  Scotland. 
The  Scots  enemies  apd  rebels,  at  night  having  surprised 
some  castles  and  fortalices  in  Northumberland,  the  king 
commanded  Henry  de  Percy  to  fortify  and  provision  Alnwick 
Castle,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  to  do  the  same  to  other 
castles  in  Northumberland.  Henry  de  Percy  undertook  to 
keep  the  march  towards  the  northern  part  from  the  14th  of 
February  to  Whitsunday  with  one  hundred  men-at-arms  and 
one  hundred  hobelars,  and  with  his  own  men  as  many 
beyond  as  he  pleased;  and  in  payment  of  this  service  he 
received  one  thousand  marks.*  Percy,  however,  soon  found 
that  this  force  Va9  insufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  borders ; 
for  frequent  raide  were  made  into  England  which  he  could 
not  resist.  To  meet  one  of  these  invasions  in  1327,  the 
young  king,  Edward  III.,  led  a  large  army  into  the  north ; 
but  the  Scots,  under  experienced  generals,  passed  through 
desert  and  rugged  paths,  so  that  the  English,  who  attempted 
to  follow,  were  exhausted  with  toil,  hunger,  and  watching. 
Crossing,  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Douglas,  what  wa9 
deemed  an  impassable  bog,  two  miles  in  length,  the  Scots 
escaped,  on  a  dark  moonless  night,  to  their  own  country,  laden 
with  plunder.  Disheartened  by  their  want  of  success,  the 
English  army  was  disbanded.  Ever  on  the  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  the  carelessness  of  their  foes,  the  Scots  soon 
after  laid  siege  to  the  castles  of  Norham  and  of  Alnwick;  the 
former  was  taken,  but  the  latter  made  a  successful  resistance, 
and  three  Scotch  knights,  William  de  Montalt,  John  de 
Clapham,  and  Malis  de  Dobery,  with  some  others,  were  slain 
before  its  walls.f 

All  attempts  for  a  lasting  peace  had  proved  abortive, 
mainly  because  the  king  of  England  was  unwilling  distinctly 
to  admit  the  independence  of  Scotland;  but  aft^r  the  murder 
of  the  weak  and  unfortunate  sovereign  Edward  II.,  the  queen 
dowager  and  her  paramour  Mortimer,  who  governed  England 

•  Rym.  Fod.,  II.,  p.  688.  f  Fordun,  1.  XIII.,  e.  12. 
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in  the  name  of  the  jounff  king,  became  so  odious  to  the 
people  of  England,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  obtain 
peace  with  Scotland  on  any  terms.  Powers  were  therefore 
giyen  in  1327  to  Henry  Percy  and  William  de  Zousche  to 
negotiate  a  lasting  peace;  and  the  result  was  a  treaty 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
parliament  held  at  Northampton,  and  ratified  by  Edward  on 
the  4th  of  May,  1S28;  the  claim  of  soyereignty  oyer  Scotland 
was  giyen  up  by  England ;  and  to  cement  a  cordial  union,  it 
was  agreed  that  Joan,  the  sister  of  Edward,  should  be  married 
to  Dayid,  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  interests 
of  Henry  Percy  were  not  neglected ;  for  in  accordance  with 
this  treaty,  he  had  restored  to  him  the  lands  and  possessions 
he  formerly  held  in  Scotland,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  during  the  wars.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
justiciaries  and  commissioners  for  causing  the  peace  to  be 
kept  along  the  borders  of  Northumberland ;  and  it  was  part 
of  nis  duty  to  perambulate  the  ancient  boundaries;  and,  in 
concert  with  men  from  Scotland,  to  rerise  them  whensoever 
this  was  deemed  needful.  Not  long  after  this,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1329,  died  Robert  Bruce— a  great  man,  who  will  be 
held  in  honour  throughout  all  time,  for  the  valour,  the 
wisdom,  and  indomitaUe  fortitude  which  he  evinced  in  de- 
livering  his  country  from  foreign  bondage. 

The  time,  however,  had  not  yet  come  for  a  cordial  and 
lasting  peace  between  the  two  countries ;  and  a  cause  was 
soon  found,  after  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  to  open  again 
the  flood-gates  of  war.  Percy's  estates  in  Scotland  had  been 
restored  to  him;  but  those  of  Henry  de  Beaumont,  Lord 
Wake,  and  others,  had  not  been  delivered  up.  These  power- 
ful bajTons  sought  redress  by  endeavouring  to  change  the 
dynasty  of  Scotland.  An  expedition  headed  by  Lord  Beau- 
mont, a  man  of  ability  and  experience,  sailed  from  Ravenspur 
near  the  Humber,  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  the  avowed' 
object  of  placing  Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
The  English  forces  landed  at  Kinghom,  and  achieved  over 
the  Scots  a  victory  so  marvellous,  that  it  appears  like  a 
romance  intruded  into  history.  A  little  English  army  of 
three  thousand  men  overthrew  a  great  Scottish  host,  and 
slew  thirteen  thousand  on  the  battle  field  at  Duplin.*  Baliol 
was  crowned  at  Perth  on  the  24th  of  September,  but  his 
triumph  was  short ;  his  throne  like  an  unsubstantial  dream 

•  Heming&xd. 
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rapidly  &ded  away  before  the  end  of  the  year.  While  at 
Annan  in  supposed  security^  he  was  suddenly  attacked  at 
the  dead  of  night  by  Randolph^  Douglas^  and  Frazer^  with  a 
chosen  band  of  a  thousand  men^  and  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
half  naked  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  across  the  Solway 
Sands  to  seek  refuge  in  England,  leaving  his  brother  Henry 
dead  behind  him. 

Secretly  had  the  king  of  ^gland  countenanced  this  aggres* 
sion  upon  Scotland;  and  its  partial  success  awakened  hi9 
ambition,  to  achieve  what  his  grandfather  nearly  accomplished 
— the  supremacy  of  England  over  Scotland.  Some  Scottish 
raids  across  the  borders  gave  a  colourable  pretext  to  his 
leading  a  powerful  army  into  Scotland.  In  ISSS  he  besieged 
Berwick,  but  a  Scottish  army  came  to  its  relief.  A  battle 
was  fought  at  Halidon  Hill  near  Berwick,  where  the  Scots 
were  signally  defeated;  Boece  says  they  lost  fourteen  thousand 
men.  Berwick  in  consequence  surrendered ;  and  Baliol  with 
an  army  of  twenty-six  thousand  men  advanced  into  Scotland, 
and  reduced  nearly  the  whole  under  his  power.  Henry 
Percy  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill ;  and  on  the 
28rd  of  July  was  made  governor  of  Berwick  and  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland.*  Along  with 
Balph  Neville,  William  de  Shareshall,  and  Thomas  de  Bam- 
burgh,  he  attended,  as  deputy  of  the  king  of  England,  two 
meetings  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  to  seek  confirmation  of 
the  convention  between  him  and  Baliol,  wherein  Baliol  had 
bartered  away  the  independence  of  his  country.  At  the 
parliament  held  at  Perth,  there  were  granted  to  Henry  Percy* 
by  Edward  Baliol,  the  pele  of  Lockmaben  with  the  valleys 
of  Allendale  and  Moffatdale,  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
estate  of  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray.  This  gift,  however,  he 
did  not  long  enjoy ;  but  King  Edward  III.,  on  September 
4th,  1334,  gave  to  him,  in  compensation  for  its  loss,  the 
castle  and  town  of  Jedburgh,  the  towns  of  Bon-Jedburgh 
and  Hassyden,  and  the  forest  of  Jedburgh;  and  he  also 
granted  to  him  fifty  marks  yearly  out  of  the  customs  of 
Berwick,  and  the  custody  of  the  castle  there,  for  which,  one 
hundred  marks  had  to  be  paid  to  him  in  time  of  peace,  and 
£200  in  time  of  war.    Annandale  was  given  to  Edward  de 

Bohun.t 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  Edward,  the  feelings  of 
independence  and  heroism,  which  the  brave  Robert  Bruce 

•  KnyghtoD,  2564.  Rot  Scot,  I.,  p.  856.      f  Rot  Soot,  I.,  p.  280. 
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had  kifidled  in  the  minds  of  tke  Scots,  could  not  be  extin- 
guished. To  the  poor  tool  of  the  English  king  they  would 
not  submit ;  and  a  formidable  confederacy  was  soon  formed, 
which  compelled  Baliol  to  seek  reAige  in  England.  Edward 
was  again  in  Scotland,  in  1335,  with  an  army  to  regain  his 
lost  authority.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  halted  at 
Doddingtoa  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  he  was  at  Alnwick 
itom  the  3rd  to  the  9th  of  the  same  month ;  and  while  there 
agreed  to  -a  truce  with  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  one  of  the 
^guardians  for  Scotlaxtd.  Notwithstanding  this,  England 
waged  incessant  war  with  Scotland  during  the  succeeding 
seven  years;  Edward  fighting  for  dominion,  and  Scotland 
for  independence.  Frequently  was  Henry  de  Percy  engaged 
in  these  movements;  and  we  find  that  for  his  services  he 
received,  in  1336,  two  hundred  marks  from  the  exchequer. 

To  repel  an  invasion  made  in  1337,  the  various  holders  of 
baronies  and  manors  were  summoned  to  assemble  at  New- 
castle accompanied  by  a  number  of  their  vassals ;  Gilbert  de 
Umfraville  had  to  bring  with  him  thirty  men-at-arms  and 
fifty  hobelars;  Henry  de  Percy  sixty  men-at-arms,  twenty 
hobelars,  and  twenty  archers ;  Bralph  de  Neville  the  same 
number ;  John  de  Grey  twenty  men-at-arms ;  John  de  Acton 
two  men-at-arms.* 

Henry  Percy  in  1340  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  Gil- 
bert Umfraville,  Balph  Neville,  and  Anthony  Lucy,  to  set 
forth  at  their  own  costs,  two  hundred  and  ten  men-at-arms 
4uid  two  hundred  and  twenty  archers  to  serve  against  the 
Scots.  All  these  efforts,  however,  could  not  crush  the  spirit 
of  Scotland;  for  in  1342,  a  little  before  the  return  of  the 
young  King  David  Bruce  from  France,  the  English  had 
been  driven  out  of  every  part  of  Scotland  except  Berwick ; 
and  now  when  their  own  country  was  freed  from  their  foes,  the 
Scots  began  again  to  ravage  the  English  border;  while  Edward 
engaged  in  his  ambitious  attempts  in  France,  could  not,  for  a 
time,  repel  the  aggressors.  A  truce,  however,  was  made  to 
last  for  three  years,  but  it  was  ill-observed  by  both  parties.f 

The  year  1346  was  msastrous  both  to  France  and  Scotland; 
the  former  was  overcome  at  Cressy,  and  the  latter  at  Neville's 

*  Rot  Scot,  I.,  p.  508,  where  the  natnes  of  others  are  given. 

f  In  "  Botnli  Scotie,"  Vol.  I.,  there  are  copies  of  the  several  appointments  of 
Henry  de  Percy  to  he  keeper  of  the  marches  of  Berwick,  &c.{  and  orders  to  the 
collectors  of  the  customs  in  Berwick  to  pay  him  salaries  due  out  of  the  customs 
on  wool,  leather,  and  wool- fells. 
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Cross.  Urged  by  his  ally  the  king  of  France^  David  Bruc^ 
invaded  England  'with  a  large  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
with  which  he  ravaged  the  country^  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Durham.  Edward^  king  of  England^  was  in  France;  but 
according  to  the  romantic  history  of  Froissart^  Queen  Phillipa 
manifested  the  spirit  of  a  heroine ;  and,  to  drive  back  the 
invasion^  summoned  the  peers  and  prelates  of  the  realm  with 
their  followers  to  meet  at  York.  An  army  of  sixteen  thousand 
valiant  men  rose  in  reply  to  her  call.  She  is  said  to  have 
led  this  army  as  far  as  the  battle-field^  and  before  leaving  to 
have  addressed  them— entreating  them  to  do  their  duty  well 
in  defending  the  honour  of  the  king^  and  For  the  love  of  God. 
She  then  retired  to  Newcastle  to  await  the  issue.*  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  queen  took  so  prominent  a 
part  in  these  events. 

The  Scottish  army  was  arrayed  on  the  moor-lands  westward 
of  Durham,  in  three  divisions ;  the  right  wing  being  led  by 
the  earl  of  Moray  and  Sir  William  Douglas ;  the  left  wing 
by  Bobert  the  high  steward  of  Scotland ;  and  the  centre  by 
the  king  himself.  The  English  army  in  four  divisions 
marched  past  Neville's  Cross  to  attack  the  enemy ;  the  right 
wing  being  led  by  Lord  Percy,  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  and 
other  northern  barons ;  the  left  wing  by  Sir  Thomas  Bokeby, 
sheriff  of  Yorkshire;  the  centre  by  Ralph  Lord  Neville, 
along  with  his  son,  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  Lord  Hast- 
ings ;  and  the  reserve,  consisting  chiefly  of  horsemen,  were 
under  the  charge  of  William  Boss,  Thomas  de  Grey,  Robert 
de  Ogle,  John  de  Coupland,  and  others;  the  whole  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Neville. 

The  church  lent  her  aid  to  the  English  army;  a  large 
crucifix  was  carried  before  the  ranks;  and  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Durham  bore  the  holy  corporax  cloth  of  Saint 
Cuthbert,  elevated  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  from  the  convent 
to  a  little  hill  adjoining  the  battle-field ;  and  around  it  they 
knelt,  praying  heaven  to  aid  the  English  host. 

On  an  autumn  morning  at  nine  4^'clock,  on  the  17th  of 
October,  1346,  the  trumpets  sounded  on  both  sides  and  the 
battle  began.  For  some  time  it  was  fought  with  varying 
success.  The  archers  of  the  English  left  wing  carried  death 
into  the  division  of  the  Scots  led  by  Moray  and  Douglas — 
the  former  was  killed  and  the  latter  captured.  But  the  right 
wing  of  the  English,  commanded  by  Percy,  was  broken  by 

•  Froissart's  Chroniclet,  Book  I.,  Chap.  187. 
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\he  assault  of  the  Scots  division  led  by  the  high  steward ; 
it  was  saved  from  total  defeat  by  the  aid  of  the  reserve 
division.  The  central  divisions  of  the  two  armies  gallantly 
fought  against  each  other ;  and  though  the  victorious  ardiers^ 
under  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  attacked  the  right  flank  of  the 
Scottish  battalion,  the  bYave  Scottish  king  still  maintained 
his  ground ;  but,  at  this  critical  moment,  the  high  steward 
and  the  earl  of  March  led  their  division  from  the  field ;  and 
it  is  feared  that  they  perfidiously  deserted  their  king  in  this 
hour  of  peril,  for  no  attempt  was  made  by  Lord  Percy's 
forces  to  pursue  them.  Percy's  division  then  attacked  me 
right  flank  of  the  king  of  Scotland's  centre,  which  being  now 
heSmmed  in  on  aU  sides,  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  death 
or  captirity.  Gallantly  did  King  David  defend  himself 
against  his  numerous  foes ;  his  nobles  bravely  rallied  round 
him,  till  most  of  them  were  slain ;  of  escape  there  was  no 
hope,  yet  still  the  king  fought  manfully,  though  badly 
wounded  by  an  arrow  in  his  leg  and  by  another  in  his  face, 
tin  John  Coupland,  a  Northumbrian  squire  and  famous  war- 
rior, struck  the  weapon  out  of  the  king's  hand,  and  in  this 
defenceless  condition  he  was  taken ;  before,  however,  being 
captured,  he  struck  Coupland's  face  vrith  his  gauntlet  with 
80  much  force  as  to  knock  out  two  of  the  squire's  teeth.  The 
battle  lasted  but  three  hours;  the  Scots  were  completely 
defeated  and  pursued  as  fer  as  the  Tyne.  Their  loss  was 
great ;  it  has  been  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand,  but  this  is 
doubtless  an  exaggeration.* 

The  king  elated  with  this  victory,  lost  no  time  in  forward- 
ing to  the  barons  of  the  northern  parts  of  England  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  the  successful  display  of  their  '^  most  excellent 
fidelity  and  valour;"  and  along  vrith  this,  he  indulges 
in  strong  expressions  of  pious  thanksgivings — ^to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  disposes  of  events  throughout  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  gracing  him  and  his  lieges  with  high  honours; 
and  praises  and  thanks  he  offers  in  the  language  of  humility 
and  fervid  devotion.  Such  are  the  sentiments  uttered  on 
contemplating  the  result  of  a  fearful  slaughter  scene !  Lord 
Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  Henry  de  Percy,  Ralph  de  Neville, 
John  de  Mowbray,  Thomas  de  Lucy,  Thomas  de  Rokeby, 
Thomas  de  Grey,  Robert  de  Ogle,  John  de  Coupland,  Robert 

*  Robert  White,  who  hai  done  much  aa  a  x»oet  and  hiatorian  to  iUaatrate  the 
bordera,  haa  giYcn  a  full  and  critical  account  of  thia  battle  in  a  remarkably  able 
memoir  in  the  "  Arch»ologia  ^liana." 
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Bertram^  and  William  D'Eyncourt  are  thus  thanked  by  their 
king.*  The  character  of  the  English  heroes  in  this  battle  is 
drawn  by  the  chronicler  of  Lanercost. 

The  Northumberland  squire  having  secured  so  rich  a  prize^ 
lingered  not  on  the  battle-field;  but^  forcing  his  way  through 
the  crowds  rode  off  with  the  captive  king,  and  never  halted 
till  he  reached  Ogle  Castle  on  the  river  Blyth  in  Northum- 
berland. The  queen^  it  is  said^  displeased  at  this,  demanded 
him  to  bring  to  her  the  king  of  the  Scots ;  but  Coupland 
declared  that  he  would  give  his  captive  to  no  man  or  woman, 
excepting  to  his  own  lord  the  king  of  England-f  His  valour 
and  loyal  service  were,  however,  appreciated  and  richly 
rewarded  by  his  sovereigpi.  His  chivalry  gained  him  wealth 
and  fame ;  he  was  created  a  knight  banneret,  and  received  a 
grant  of  £400  a  year  out  of  the  customs  of  London,  and 
£100  a  year  out  of  the  customs  of  Berwick,  until  other 
equivalent  lands  were  granted  to  him.  Ultimately  to  him 
was  given  by  the  king,  one  moiety  of  the  barony  of  Wooler 
along  with  other  fees.  He  was  edso  made  sheriff  of  North- 
umberland, and  retained  for  six  years  that  office,  which  was 
then  profitable  as  well  as  dignified.  For  some  time  too,  he 
was  governor  of  Boxburgh  Castle,  and  along  with  Henry  de 
Percy,  warden  of  the  marches.  The  pipe  rolls  evidence  that 
he  was  connected  with  Alnwick ;  for  in  18th  Edward  III., 
to  John  Coupland  was  committed  for  his  good  services,  the 
custody  of  three  messuages  and  eight  acres  of  land  in  Aln- 
wick, and  also  of  other  lands  in  Prendwick,  Great  Byle, 
and  Beaveley,  which  belonged  to  William  de  Bodam,  senior, 
who  was  an  enemy  among  the  Scots.j: 

The  loss  of  this  battle  and  the  capture  of  the  king  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  Scotland,  which  was  soon  afterwards  invaded 
by  the  English.     Lord  Percy  was,  on  the  20th  of  March, 

•  Rot  Scot 

t  The  Scots  magnates  as  wetl  as  the  king  were  sent  to  the  tower  of  London 
in  Decemher,  1846 1  hut  the  ransom  of  these  prisoners  had  to  he  paid  to  their 
respective  captors.    A  list  of  them  is  given  in  RoU  Scot.,  I.,  p.  678. 

X  John  Coupland  married  Joan,  sister  of  Henry  del  Strother,  of  Rirknewton. 
Knyghton  says  he  was  murdered  in  1862  hy  his  own  countrymen.  From  an 
Inquisition  made  in  1363  concerning  those  who  slew  him,  it  appears  that  he  was 
slain  at  Bolton  Moor  hy  John  de  Clifford,  whose  lands  in  consequence  were  granted 
to  John  de  Coupland  in  fee  in  1366 ;  the  county  of  Northumherland  had,  in  the 
aame  year,  to  pay  one  thousand  marks  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  his  death— so  highly 
▼alued  was  this  warrior  hy  his  sovereign. 
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1S47,  summoned  to  repair  to  Scotland  with  his  quota  of 
men — one  hundred  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers  on 
horseback ;  he  was  allowed  as  pay,  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence;  for  his  knights,  two  shillings;  his  squires,  one 
shilling;  and  his  archers,  fourpence  per  day.  John  de 
Coupland  supplied  twenty  men-at-arms  and  twenty  archers. 
Baliol  entered  Scotland  with  ten  thousand  men  on  its  western 
side ;  and  Henry  Percy  and  Neville  with  an  army  of  the 
same  number  invaded  it  by  way  of  Berwick.  These  hostili- 
ties were,  however,  brought  to  a  close ;  for  a  truce  was  agreed 
to  between  France  and  England,  in  which  Scotland  was 
included ;  and  this  truce  lasted  nearly  eight  years,  though  it 
was  often  infringed  by  the  turbulent  men  of  the  borders. 
But  before  the  renewal  of  active  hostilities  with  Scotland, 
Henry  de  Percy  had  ceased  to  be  an  actor  on  the  stage  of 
life.  The  ferocity  of  border  warfare  was  somewhat  tamed 
by  a  fearful  plague,  which  in  1S48  and  1349  swept  over 
England  and  Scotland  like  a  destroying  angel.  This  visita- 
tion was  the  most  appalling  on  record ;  along  the  borders  it 
destroyed  one  third  of  the  inhabitants.  Not  a  little  of  its 
virulence  must  be  attributed  to  the  incessant  warfare,  which 
destroyed  the  means  of  subsistence  and  burnt  down  dwellings, 
leaving  the  miserable  inhabitants  not  slain  by  the  sword,  to 
become  the  victims  of  fear,  anxiety,  exposure,  and  famine. 

Henry.de  Percy  was  occasionally  engaged  in  the  conti* 
nental  wars ;  in  1340,  he  was  in  the  great  sea  fight  between 
the  English  and  French  before  Sluys  in  Flanders,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  expenses,  £500  were  assigned  to  him 
out  of  the  public  taxes ;  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Nantes  in  Brittany ;  and  he  was  again  in 
France  with  the  Black  Prince  in  1347. 

Like  his  fSsither  he  seems  to  have  had  a  keen  regard  to  his 
own  aggrandisement,  and  he  not  unfrequently  was  the  reci- 
pient of  public  money  and  grants  of  lands.  At  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  he  must  have  kept  around  him  a  large  band  of 
military  retainers ;  and  it  would  even  appear,  that,  like  the 
leaders  of  the  free  companies  on  the  continent,  he  in  a 
modified  way  sold  the  services  of  his  vassals.  The  contracts 
made  by  him  for  the  defence  of  the  borders  are  curious.  In 
1327,  he  bound  himself,  on  the  condition  of  being  paid 
£330  3s.  4d.,  to  keep  in  his  own  county  in  the  marches  to- 
wards Scotland,  an  army  of  fifty-nine  men-at-arms  and  two 
hundred  hobelars  for  twenty-five  days ;  and  for  payment  he 
had  granted  to  him  £150  out  of  the  debts  which  the  prior  of 
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Lincoln  owed^  and  the  residue  of  £180  Ss,  out  of  the  port  of 
Newcastle  *  By  indenture  in  1328^  he  engaged  to  serve  the 
king  with  a  certain  number  of  men-at-arms,  both  in  time  of 
peace  and  war,  during  the  term  of  his  life ;  and  for  this  he 
was  to  receive  a  yearly  salary  of  five  hundred  marks.  This 
strange  contract  led  to  a  more  strange  issue,  for  it  was  the 
means  of  bringing  into  the  possession  of  the  Percys  extensive 
estates.  First,  in  lieu  of  this  salary  of  five  hundred  marks, 
the  king  granted  to  hun  the  castle  of  Warkworth ;  and  next 
in  1328,  ^ter  an  act  had  been  passed,  making  "  all  retainers 
in  time  of  peace  to  be  void,''  the  king  taking  notice  in  what 
sort  he  had  retained  him,  did  therefore  grant  to  him  and  his 
heirs  in  recompense  thereof,  the  castle  and  manor  of  Wark- 
worth, the  manors  of  Rothbury,  Corbridge,  and  Newbum, 
which  had  belonged  to  Sir  John  de  Clavering,  but  which  on 
his  death  without  issue  devolved  on  the  crown.t  Marvellous 
times  these  were,  when  large  estates  could  be  tossed  about 
like  tennis  balls !  Another  instance  may  be  given :  when  a 
banneret  in  1326,  he  represented  to  the  king  that  there  were 
wages  due  to  him,  the  sum  of  £851  14s.  4d.  for  his  service 
in  Scotland ;  and  he  obtained  an  assignation  of  £200,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  tenths  due  to  the  crown  from  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland.  We  hear  of  one  of  his  retainers,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  served  and  were  remunerated.  Wil- 
liam, the  s(m  of  John  de  Bodhum,  was  retained  to  serve  him 
both  in  peace  and  war,  with  one  companion,  until  the  full 
age  of  John,  the  son  of  John  de  Bodhum;  and  for  this 
service,  in  time  of  war,  William  de  Bodhum  had  to  have 
apparel  as  his  other  yeomen,  and  hay,  oats,  horse  shoes  and 
nails  for  six  horses,  with  waggons  for  six  grooms,  and  recom- 
pense for  such  horses  as  should  be  lost  in  the  wars ;  and  in 
consideration  of  this  service,  Percy,  who  was  the  feudal 
superior  of  Houghton,  granted  to  William  the  wardship  of 
the  lands  of  John  de  Bodhum,  lying  in  Houghton,  until  the 
full  age  of  the  said  John. 

Henry  Percy,  in  1327,  received  from  the  king  the  custody 
of  the  manor  cmd  castle  of  Skipton.  He  founded,  in  1329,  a 
chantry  for  two  priests  in  the  chapel  of  Semar  to  celebrate 
divine  service,  for  his  own  soul  and  the  soul  of  his  mother 
and  all  their  ancestors,  endowing  it  with  one  messuage, 
twenty  oxgangs  of  land,  and  six  acres  of  meadow  in  Wike 

•  Cal.  Rot,  1  £dw.  II.,  B*li8  25,  26. 
t  CaL  Roty  2  £dw.  IIL,  Ro.  18. 
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Vrithin  the  lordship  of  Semar.  We  hear  now  of  few  grants 
to  religious  houses.  The  enormous  acquisition  of  lands  by 
bishops^  chapters,  and  monasteries  had  been  an  increasing 
evil,  and  excited  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  sovereigns ; 
it  was  restrained  by  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
80  that  land  could  not  afterwards  be  alienated  to  religious 
bodies  without  license  from  the  king. 

Henry  de  Percy  died  on  February  26th,  1362.  "He, 
when  near  his  end,'*  says  the  chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey, 
''had  a  great  affection  to  this  abbey,  but  alas!  when  detained 
by  a  slight  infirmity  in  the  castle  of  Warkworth  he  died 
unexpectedly,  and  was  honourably  buried  in  Alnwick  Abbey." 
The  events  of  his  life  shew  that  he  was  an  active  warrior,  and 
especially  pre-eminent  in  the  north  from  the  large  number  of 
vassals  in  his  service.  He  married  Imania*  de  Clifford,  who 
died  in  1865 ;  Peeris  says : — 

"  Lftdy  Ydonye  kis  wife,  which  wu  cirennnpeet  and  wise, 
In  Beverlye  Minster  is  tombed  in  right-costly  wise." 

According  to  Leland,  this  tomb  was  of  white  alabaster ;  but 
it  cannot  now  be  identified. 

Akms. — A  lion  rampant — Blue,  golden fusiU  infers. 
Crest. — On  a  chapeau,  a  lion  passant 

His  will  made  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1349,  which  has 
been  printed  in  the  Testamenta  Eboracensiay  is  remarkable 
as  illustrating  not  his  own  character  only,  but  the  sentiments 
and  habits  of  the  period.  Some  of  the  bequests  I  shall  briefly 
give.  He  left  fifty  marcs  for  wax  to  be  burnt  around  his  body, 
and  to  poor  ecclesiastics  for  the  good  of  his  soul ;  twenty 
shillings  to  two  hundred  priests  saying  psalms  for  his  soul ; 
one  hundred  marcs  for  distribution  among  the  poor,  and  one 
hundred  shilling  for  oblations  on  the  day  of  his  interment ; 
one  hundred  shillings  for  the  expenses  of  his  hostelry  even  to 
the  day  after  his  interment;  £20  to  be  distributed  to  the 
poor,  on  the  way,  while  his  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place 
of  sepulture ;  £16  to  be  divided  in  equal  portions  among  the 
parish  churches  of  Semar,  Nafferton,  Lekyngfeld,  Catton, 
Spofford,  Topcliff,  Petteworth,  and  Alnewyk;  £20  to  the 
chaplains  of  Semar,  and  thirty  shillings  to  the  church  of 

*  Will  of  Heniy  Percy,  Test.  Ebor.,  p.  57 ;  other  authorities  give  (he  name 

Idonea. 
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Fosceton;  because  formerly  he  had  resolved  to  go  to  the 
Holy  Land^  and  for  this  journey  had  set  aside  one  thousand 
marcs^  he  willed,  that  if  his  son  Henry  would  go  this  journey 
in  his  name,  he  should  have  this  one  thousand  marcs ;  to  the 
abbot;  of  Alnewyk  he  gave  ten  marcs;  to  the  preaching 
monks  of  fiamburgh  twenty  shillings;  to  the  Carmelite 
monks  of  Alnewyk  forty  shillings;  to  twenty  chaplains 
singing  for  his  soul  for  one  year^  one  hundred  marcs; 
and  to  thirty-six  other  churches  or  ecclesiastical  bodies  he 
bequeathed  about  £80.  There  are  bequests  to  a  great 
number  of  persons ;  to  his  wife  Imania,  to  his  sons  Henry, 
Thomas,  Roger,  to  his  daughters  Margaret  and  Isabella,  to 
William  de  Aton,  Gilbert  de  Aton,  Ralph  de  Neville,  and  to 
above  sixty  others.  One  very  singular  bequest  occurs ;  he 
leaves  £200  to  satisfy  any  one  in  those  parts  of  England 
through  which  he  had  passed  either  in  time  of  peace  or  of 
war,  who  might  complain,  that  anything  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  the  testator  or  his  people  against  his  will. 

HENRY,  THIRD  BARON  PEROT  OF  ALNWICK 

Henry,  the  third  Baron  Percy  of  Alnwick,  was  thirty  years 
of  age  when  his  father  died,  and  immediately  afterwards,  he 
obtained  possession  of  his  lands,  excepting  those  which  his 
mother  Imania  had  for  her  dower.  Though  not  so  distin- 
guished as  his  predecessors,  Henry  seems  to  have  been  a 
more  amiable  and  better  man  than  any  of  them ;  less  of  the 
mere  warrior,  less  grasping  in  his  ambition,  and  more  humane 
in  his  disposition.  "He  was"  says  the  chronicle  of  Alnwick 
Abbey,  "  a  man  of  little  stature,  but  brave,  faithful,  and 
grateful ;  and,  contented  with  the  lordship  left  by  his  father, 
he  desired  to  obtain  the  lands  and  possessions  of  no  one." 
We  look  with  the  more  pleasure  on  the  character  of  this 
kind-hearted  little  man,  as  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
character  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him. 

Before  his  father's  death,  he  was  present  at  the  famous 
battle  of  Cressy ;  and  during  the  fifteen  years  he  enjoyed  the 
barony,  he  filled  several  honourable  appointments.  In  1352, 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  receive  David  Bruce, 
king  of  Scotland,  from  Sir  John  de  Coupland,  the  sheriff  of 
Northumberland,  and  to  set  him  free  according  to  treaty ; 
but  five  years  elapsed  before  the  unfortunate  king  regained 
his  liberty.  In  1355,  King  Edward  constituted  Henry  de 
Percy  keeper  of  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  and  sheriff  of  the 
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county  for  two  years,  with  the  farms  and  profits  thence 
arising.* 

Meantime  the  hrave  little  kingdom  of  Scotland,  despite  of 
the  captivity  of  her  sovereign,  would  not  suhmit  to  a  foreign 
yoke.  By  a  daring  attempt  on  a  dark  night,  a  party  of  Scots 
scaled  the  walls  and  took  the  town  of  Berwick  in  1355 ;  hut 
the  castle  was  unsuccessfully  assaulted.  Edward  was  then 
in  France,  hut  on  hearing  of  this  and  other  inroads  of  the 
Scots,  he  hastened  home;  and  in  January,  1356,  arrived 
hefore  Berwick,  which  he  soon  recovered.  Henry  de  Percy 
was  with  him,  and  also  witnessed  at  Boxburgh  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  formal  surrender  by  Baliol  to  Edward  of  all 
his  rights  to  the  Scottish  throne.  Edward,  determined  to 
conquer  this  kingdom  and  bring  to  an  end  the  harassing 
Scottish  warfare,  marched  through  the  Lothians  and  burnt 
Haddington  and  Edinburgh  and  other  open  towns,  and  laid 
waste  the  country  around ;  but  distressed  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  while  the  Scots 
hung  in  his  rear  and  wreaked  a  fearful  vengeance  on  all 
stragglers  or  parties  that  came  within  their  power.  As  these 
devastations  occurred  about  Candlemas,  this  English  raid 
was  long  known  as  the  "  Burnt  Candlemas ;"  and  many  a 
smoking  village  in  Northumberland  afterwards  told  of  the 
bitter  revenge  of  the  Scots.  For  eleven  years  David  their 
king  had  been  a  captive.  Never  did  England  —  proud, 
powerful,  generous  England — appear  more  mean  than  m  her 
treatment  of  Scotland's  kings.  Hard  terms  were  wrung 
from  David ;  he  was  released  in  November  1357,  on  condi- 
tion of  paying  to  Edward  one  hundred  thousand  marks ;  but 
although  a  part  of  this  large  sum  was  discharged,  so  exhausted 
was  the  nation  with  the  English  aggressions,  that  the  greater 
portion  was  never  paid. 

Henry  de  Percy  was  in  1859  made  governor  of  Berwick ; 
and  he  was  repeatedly  one  of  the  commissioners  for  guarding 
the  Northumberland  marches ;  in  1356,  and  again  in  1365, 
he  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  reside  on  his  own  lands 
on  the  marches,  for  the  better  defence  of  those  parts  against 
the  Scots. 

He  was  first  married  to  Mary  Plantagenet,  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1362,  and  was  buried  in  Alnwick  Abbey.  **Her  arms,  those 
of  England  with  a  label  of  five  points,  are  on  the  inner 

•  Hot  Scot,  I.,  p.  781. 
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entrance  of  Alnwick  Castle."*  His  second  wife  was  Jane, 
heir  of  John  de  Orby.  Henry  died  on  Ascension  Day^  1368, 
and  was  buried  in  Alnwick  Abbey  by  the  side  of  his  first 
wife.  By  her  he  had  two  sons^  Henry  and  Thomas^  and  one 
daughter^  who  married  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  De  Vescys ; 
by  his  second  wife  he  left  one  daughter,  who  was  only  two 
years  old  when  he  died.  He  gave  to  Alnwick  Abbey  £100, 
and  '' frequently"  says  the  chronicle,  '^bestowed  on  us  many 
other  kindnesses." 

Arms. — A  lion  rampant 

Supporters. — Two  nerons  are  looking  from  the  shield.  They 
are  scarcely  true  supporters. 

To  the  time  of  this  lord^  we  may  attribute  the  construction 
of  the  hermitage  of  Wark worthy  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
medis&val  antiquities^  and  over  which  the  charm  of  romance 
has  been  thrown  by  Bishop  Percy  in  his  beautiful  ballad  of 
the  hermit  of  Warkworth. 

"  There  scoop'd  within  the  lolid  rock, 

Three  sacred  Taalts  he  shows  \ 

The  chief  a  chapel,  neatly  arch'd, 

On  branching  eolumns  rose." 

Of  its  original  foundation  there  is  no  record;  but  the  style  of 
architecture  indicates  the  period  when  it  was  hewn  out.  The 
confessional  window^  the  moulding,  and  some  of  the  orna- 
ments belong  to  that  age  of  decorated  Gothic  which  prevailed 
somewhat  later  than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Hartshorn^  who  according  to  his  theory  of  history  is  sometimes 
imaginatiye,  fancies  that  this  hermitage  was  founded  by 
Henry  Percy,  the  third  lord  of  Alnwick,  in  memory  of  his 
wife  Mary  Plantagenet ;  but  of  this  there  is  neither  evidence 
nor  probability.  Marv  died  in  1862,  and  her  lord  in  1368 ; 
but  m  the  meantime  ne  married  again,  and  had  a  son  and 
daughter.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunn,  in  an  able  paper  on 
Warkworth,  remarks  that  this  Lord  Percy  ''  does  not  seem 
to  have  lamented  his  loss  for  any  lengthened  period,  certainly 
not  long  enough  for  the  hewing  of  this  hermitage  out  of  a 
rock."  It  seems  to  me  too,  a  ratal  objection  to  the  fancy, 
that  there  is  no  Percy  device  or  badge  sculptured  on  any 
part  of  the  hermitage.  Rather  with  Mr.  Dunn  would  we 
believe  in  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  poem : — *^  Let  that 

•  Longstafie'9  Percy  Hcraldiy,  p.  172. 
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battered  figure  be  indeed  the  hermit  Bertram,  symbolizing, 
until  the  very  stones  shall  perish,  a  bootless  bene,  a  sorrow 
too  deep  for  tears — and  let  that  recumbent  effigy  be  indeed 
the  maid  of  Widdrington,  his  own  best  beloved,  whom  un- 
wittingly he  slew.'**  This  hermitage  may  afterwards  have 
been  served  by  one  of  those  hermits,  who  partly  lived  in  such 
sequestered  spots  engaged  in  religious  exercises,  and  partly 
wandered  about  the  country  coUectuig  alms  from  the  people. 
Respecting  this  hermitage  there  is,  however,  a  document 
of  much  later  date,  the  substance  of  which  I  give  here  that 
I  may  not  have  to  refer  to  it  again. 

''  Henry  Percy,  the  sixth  earl,  in  1531,  in  consideration  of  the 
service  of  his  well  beloved  chaplen.  Sir  George  Lancastre,  hath 
done,  and  for  that  he  shall  have  in  his  daily  recommendation  and 
praiers  the  good  estate  of  all  such  noble  blode  and  other  person- 
ages as  be  now  levynge,  and  the  soules  of  such  noble  blode  as  be 
departed  to  the  mercy  of  GK>d  owte  of  this  present  lyfe,  whos 
names  are  oonteyned  and  wret<yn  in  atable  upon  parchment  simed 
with  thande  of  me  the  said  erle — do  graunte  unto  the  said  Sir 
Gboiye,  myn  armytage  bilded  in  a  rook  of  stone  within  my  parke 
of  Warkworth,  with  a  jjrerly  stipende  of  twenty  merks,  ana  also 
the  occupation  of  one  httle  grasground  of  myn  called  Oonygarth, 
nygh  adjoynge  the  said  hiurmytage ;  the  ^rden  and  orteyarde 
belongyng  to  the  said  armytage ;  the  gate  and  pasture  of  twelf 
kye  and  a  bull,  with  their  calves  suMng ;  and  two  young  horses 
goyng  and  beyne  within  my  said  parke  of  Warkworth  wynter 
and  Bomer ;  one  draught  of  fish  every  Sondaie  in  the  yer,  to  be 
drawn  forenenst  the  said  armytage,  called  the  Tiynete  draught ; 
and  twenty  lods  of  fnrewode  to  be  taken  of  my  wodds,  cSleA 
ShilbotellWod." 

•  ProMedisfi  of  the  BenricUuie  Naturalists'  Club,  Y.,  p.  AS. 
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CASTLE,  TOWN,  AND  BARONY,  FEOM  1297  TO  1368. 

ALinnCK  OASTLB  EEBX7ILT — INQUISITION  INTO  THE  PEOPEBTY  IN  THE 
TOWN  AND  BAEONY— OOMPABATIVB  VALUES — ^FEUDAL  CHARGES — 
DID  ALNWICK  SEND  MEMBERS  TO  PARLIAMENT  ? — CONDITION  OF 
THE  DISTRICT — HOLDERS  OP  PROPERTY  IN  ALNWICK — ^MIDDLETON 
FAMILY — RODDAM^-CHARTER  OP  MARKET  AND  FAIR — PONTAGE — 
TRADE  OF  TOWN — CHURCHES — ^ALNMOUTH. 

Before  entering  on  the  long  and  eventful  history  of  the 
fourth  Baron  Percy,  we  may  pause  again,  to  look  at  the  state 
of  the  castle,  the  town,  and  the  barony  during  the  sway  of 
the  three  first  Percys. 

Time  and  the  assaults  of  enemies  had  reduced  the  great 
Norman  castle  of  the  Vescys  to  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  and 
the  neglect  of  Bishop  Bek  would  add  to  its  ruinous  condition. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  first  Henry  Percy  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  barony,  he  began  to  repair  and  restore  Alnwick 
Castle ;  but  in  a  style  more  magnificent  than  that  of  the  old 
stronghold.  The  best  portions  of  the  Norman  keep,  the 
ornate  zigzag  archway  and  tower,  and  several  parts  of  the 
surrounding  walls  were  retained ;  but  before  the  end  of  this 
period,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  castle  was  entirely 
new.  The  keep  was  still  a  cluster  of  seven  round  towers, 
arranged  around  a  large  inner  court ;  but  the  long  narrow 
windows  gave  place  to  others  of  a  somewhat  larger  size, 
either  with  a  pointed  arch,  or  with  straight  headings  and 
rounded  haunches.  Those  looking  into  the  court  were  of 
larger  size  still,  divided  by  mullions  and  ornamented  by 
flowing  tracery.  The  Percy  hall,  which  has  but  recently 
been  demolished,  was  there;  a  tower  and  a  curtain  waU 
divided  the  area  within  the  outer  walls,  into  an  inner  and 
outer  bailey ;  and  along  the  walls  of  the  outer  bailey  were 
buildings  for  lodging  the  garrison.    Within  the  inner  bailey. 
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stood  the  chapel.  The  gloomy  massive  barhican  and  most  of 
the  mural  towers  belong  to  this  period.  There  were  still 
two  defensive  ditches — one  round  the  keep,  and  the  other 
extending  from  the  east  side  of  the  outer  walls  and  along  the 
southern  side,  and  bending  northward  in  front  of  the  bar- 
bican. Figure  2  in  Plate  IV.,  is  a  plan  of  the  castle  as 
renovated  by  the  Percys.  There  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  another  bailey  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  castle  on  the 
west,  affording  more  space  for  military  exercises  than  the 
baileys  within  the  walls.  Bailiffgate  and  part  of  Narrowgate 
now  occupy  this  space ,-  but  the  buildings  there,  being  be- 
yond the  town  walls,  which  were  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  area  was  then  open 
ground.  Bailiffgate  is  commonly  pronounced  Belleygate; 
and  the  old  name  Baileygate — ^the  street  of  the  bailey — 
corroborates  the  view  of  its  having  been  an  outfer  bailey  of 
the  castle.  Probably  too.  Rotten  JRow  or  Ratten  Raw,  a 
a  little  to  the  westward,  was  the  place  of  exercise  for  the 
hobelars  or  border  cavalry,  which  garrisoned  the  castle. 

Though  these  great  works  were  commenced  by  the  first 
Henry  Percy,  his  life  was  too  short  for  their  completion ;  his 
son,  the  second  Henry  Percy,  was  the  chief  builder ;  of  him 
the  chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey  says — "  he  in  his  own  time 
most  excellently  repaired  the  castle  of  Alnwick."  Two  octa- 
gon towers,  forming  the  entrance  into  the  keep,  are  doubtless 
his  work ;  for  one  of  the  twelve  shields  of  armorial  bearings, 
which  ornament  the  upper  part  of  these  towers,  is  charged 
with  the  arms  of  Clifford,  to  which  family  his  wife  Imania 
belonged,  she  being  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Clifford — 
Plate  V.y  fig,  2.  Begun  about  the  year  1310,  the  restor- 
ations were  finished  by  about  1350.  A  noble  picturesque 
building  was  now  this  castle,  combining  the  characters  of  a 
palace  with  those  of  a  fortress ;  it  was  a  fitting  residence  for 
the  greatest  of  northern  barons,  who  was  here  attended  by 
his  numerous  military  vassals,  ready  at  their  lord's  commands 
to  man  the  walls  and  repulse  assailants,  or  to  sally  forth  fully 
equipped,  as  men-at-arms  or  archers,  to  meet  an  enemy  in 
the  open  field.  So  strong  now  was  this  castle,  with  its  lofty 
towers  and  massive  waUs,  strengthened  by  every  defence 
which  engineering  could  then  devise,  that,  during  this  period, 
it  was  never  conquered.  The  art  of  defence,  indeed,  was 
then  greatly  superior  to  that  of  attack. 

In  the  time  of  war,  the  castle  was  filled  with  soldiers 
for  the  defence  of  the  district;  it  was  the  great  military 
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stronghold  on  the  English  borders.  When  John  de  Felton 
was  constable^  in  1316^  it  was  ^rrisoned  by  three  thousand 
and  thirty-seven  men-at-arms  and  forty  hobelars  —  light 
armed  cavalry  mounted  on  small  ambling  horses.  During 
the  year,  he  received  for  feirms,  rents,  pleas,  and  perquisites  of 
the  courts  pertaining  to  Alnwick  Castle,  £326  10s.  9d.  The 
total  sum  paid  to  the  garrison  for  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  days  was  £1137  3s.;  and  the  cost  of  victualling,  of 
munitions,  and  of  repairs,  was  £1S52  Os.  Id.  The  fee  of  the 
constable  was  one  hundred  marks ;  every  man-at-arms  was 
paid  twelvepence  per  day,  and  everj  hobeiar  sixpence.    Com- 

{lared  with  the  present  pay  of  soldiers,  these  are  large  sums, 
n  the  parliament  held  at  Lincoln,  in  1316,  there  was  granted 
to  the  king  an  able  foot  soldier  out  of  every  village  or  hamlet, 
and  the  pay  for  each  man  was  fixed  at  a  groat  a  day ;  even 
this  was  about  double  the  wages  of  a  skilled  mechanic. 
When  Henry  de  Percy  was,  in  1322,  commanded  by  writ 
to  act  under  the  earl  of  Athol  with  all  his  power,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Alnwick  Castle.* 

Even  in  time  of  peace,  many  military  retainers  would  be 
attendant  on  the  baron  in  this  castle — ^hunting  with  him  in 
his  forests  and  dining  with  him  in  his  hall,  where  feasting 
and  revelry  would  be  enlivened  by  the  minstrel's  song. 
Jousting  and  military  exercises  in  the  baileys  would  form 
no  little  part  of  the  business,  if  not  the  pleasure  of  these 
warriors.  In  dignity  and  power,  the  baron  was  like  a  king 
within  his  northern  demesne,  for  here  too,  he  held  his  courts, 
dispensing  justice  and  exercising  power,  even  over  the  lives 
of  such  malefactors  as  were  caught  committing  crime  vfithin 
the  barony.  Not  far  from  a  baronial  castle — ^usually  about  a 
mile — ^was  the  place  of  capital  punishment ;  and  hence  we 
find  near  to  such  strongholds,  the  galloto-hill  or  the  gcUloto- 
law,  or  the  gaUows-field.  On  the  Lane  Head  Farm,  about  a 
mile  northward  of  Alnwick  Castle,  there  is  still  a  gallows- 
fieldy  probably  the  place  where  capital  punishments  were 
inflicted  by  the  baron  of  Alnwick. 

Inquisitions  made  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward 
III.  famish  information  respecting  the  barony  of  Alnwick  at 
this  period ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  all  of  these ;  I 
shall  therefore  present  a  fall  digest  of  one  made  in  the  42nd 
of  Edward  III.,  as  far  as  relates  to  Northumberland ;  and 
as  this,  the  most  important  document  of  the  kind,  has  not 

*  Records  Cbron.  Abs.,  II.^  p.  828. 
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yet  been  printed,  the  original  will  appear  in  the  appendix ; 
but  here  I  shall  generally  give  the  modem  spelling  of  places. 

This  inquisition  was  made  at  Newcastle  in  1368,  by  John  de 
Scotherskelf,  escheator,  before  John  de  Walyngton,  Bobert  de 
Iiouther,  GKlbert  Vans,  William  de  Bodum,  Bichard  de  Cramling- 
ton,  Bobert  de  Middelton,  Bichard  de  Glanton,  John  Laweson, 
Bobert  de  Eland,  John^  Forester  de  Oorbrig,  William  Ayiiks, 
and  Bobert  Hudespeth,  jurors,  who  found  that  Hemy  de  Percy, 
Ihe  peer,  held  in  his  own  demesne  as  of  fee  tail — the  castle  and 
manor  of  Alnwick,  with  the  towns  and  other  things  imder- 
written  pertaining  to  the  said  castle  and  manor  from  ancient 
time:  viz.,  the  boroughs  of  Alnwick  and  Alnmouth,  and  the 
towns  of  Alnwick  and  liesbury,  Great  Houghton,  Ohatton,  Aln- 
ham,  and  a  pasture  called  Swinlees.  These  he  held  by  homage 
and  fidelity  and  by  service  of  twelve  knights'  fees,  as  parcel  of 
the  barony  of  Alnwick,  and  also  by  service  of  sixty  shillings 
yearly,  paid  to  the  king's  exchequer.  The  following  are  the 
particulars  of  this  property  and  their  respective  values  yearly: — 
Alnwick  Castle  and  manor  are  of  no  value  beyond  repairs ;  a 
dose  below  the  castle  is  worth  in  herbage,  two  shillings ;  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  acres  of  demesne  lands' render  sevenpence 
per  acre ;  ten  acres  of  demesne  meadow,  twelvepence  per  acre ; 
the  free  tenants  of  Alnwick,  who  hold  severally  certain  burgages 
and  other  tenements  there,  render  £11  6s.  8d.,  and  other  free 
tenants  three  shillings  and  eightpence  for  every  service,  at  the 
feast  of  St.  Cuthbert,  in  Marcm ;  a  certain  free  tenant  renders 
sixpence  at  the  feast  of  the  Lord's  Nativity ;  and  another  free 
tenant  sinence  on  the  15th  of  July;  four  bondagia  and  a  half^ 
sixty  shilnngs;  two  water  mills,  £14,  of  which  the  prior  and 
brethren  of  Holn  Abbey  are  seized  of  the  yearly  rent  of 
£13  6s.  Bd.,  granted  to  them  by  a  former  lord  of  Alnwick; 
Oawledge  Park  is  worth  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  and  the 
West  Park,  twenty  shillings,  beyond  the  maintenance  of  the 
wild  animals ;  the  herbage  of  a  third  park  Holn,  with  the  pas- 
ture of  "He-Forthlawe"  is  worth  forty  shillings;  the  perquisites 
of  the  Halmote  of  Alnwick  are  worth  six  smllings  and  eieht- 
pence,  and  the  profits  of  the  courts  of  the  borough  of  Alnwick, 
six  shillings ;  the  mills  of  North  Charlton  render  one  hundred 
shilling  as  parcel  of  Alnwick ;  the  profits  of  tolls  and  divers 
other  things  sold  at  the  yearly  fair  and  at  the  markets  of  Alnwick 
held  on  Saturday,  are  worth  sixteen  shillings;  at  Den  wick,  which 
is  parcel  of  Alnwick,  seventy-six  acres  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
•tenants  at  will,  render  twenty-^ve  shillings  and  fourpence,  at 
the  rate  of  fourpence  per  acre,  and  nineteen  and  a  half  bondagia 
there  are  in  the  hands  of  tenants,,  each  having  one  dwelling  house 
and  twenty-four  acres  of  land  and  of  meadow — ten  of  them  render 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  each,  and  nine  and  a  half,  six 
and  eightpence  each;    at  Denwick  also,  three  cotagia  render 
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three  shillings  each,  and  one  pastore  oontaining  three  acres 
renders  three  shillings;  at  Alnmouth,  a  rent  called  Btzrghmale 
of  £4  3s.  9d.  is  paid  at  the  feasfc  of  Pentecost  and  Saint  Martin ; 
other  free  tenants  there,  pay  nineteen  shillings  and  fourpence  at 
the  same  terms;  a  fishery  there  in  the  Aln  renders  two  smllinga; 
the  perquisites  of  the  courts  at  Alnmouth  are  worth  three  shillings 
and  fourpence,  and  the  toll  there  renders  two  shillings. 

The  manor  and  town  of  Lesbury,  as  parcel  of  Alnwick,  render 
twelvepence  in  herbage ;  two  hundred  and  five  and  a  half  cusres 
in  demesne,  sixpence  per  acre;  twenty-two  acres  of  pasture, 
twelvepence  per  acre ;  a  water  mill  yields  £10 ;  there  are  twenty 
bondagia,  sixteen  of  which  render  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  each,  and  four  lie  uncultiyated,  the  herbage  rendering  six 
shillings  and  eightpence;  eleven  cotmen  pay  twenty-two  shillings; 
one  free  tenant  two  shillings ;  one  dwelling  house  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  hind  yield  twe^e  shillings ;  and  the 
perqtdsites  of  the  Halmote  are  worth  five  shiUines. 

The  manor  and  town  of  Great  Houghton,  whidi  are  ruined  and 
wasted,  render  for  herbage  three  shillings ;  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  demesne  land  ninepence  per  acre,  and  twenty-four 
acres  of  meadow  twelvepence  per  acre ;  of  two  water  mills,  the 
one  is  ruined,  and  the  other  renders  one  hundred  shillings;  ^ere 
are  twenty-eight  bondagia,  eighteen  of  which  are  in  the  nands  of 
tenants  at  will,  each  rendering  sixteen  shillings ;  the  other  ten, 
desolate  and  lying  waste,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  tenants 
at  will,  each  rendering  six  shillings  and  eightpence ;  there  are 
twenty-nine  cotagia,  eighteen  of  iniich  are  in  the  hands  of  ten- 
ants at  will,  each  rendering  twentypence ;  the  other  eleven,  which 
lie  waste,  render  in  herbage  eleven  shillings ;  the  perquisites  of 
the  Halmote  are  worth  three  shillings  and  fourpence. 

In  the  town  of  Chatton,  parcel  of  Alnwick,  is  a  manor  ruined, 
the  herbage  of  which  renders  three  shillings  and  fourpence;  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  demesne  land  render  sixpence 
per  acre;  there  are  twenty-seven  bondagia,  eighteen  of  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  will,  each  rendering  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  fourpence,  the  other  nine  are  desolated  and  lying  waste, 
and  for  herbage  each  renders  three  shiUmgs  and  fourpence; 
thirteen  cotagia  render  each  twelvepence ;  one  water  mill  £8,  of 
which  £4  being  paid  to  the  ''renowned  chapel"  at  Chatton, 
there  remains  to  me  lord  £4 ;  a  certain  several  pasture  called 
"  Musgrave  Schell"  renders  for  herbage  sixty  shillings ;  a  park 
with  wild  animals  called  **  Kelsowe  "  is  of  no  value  beyond  the 
maintenance  of  the  wild  animals ;  free  tenants  render  £6  14s. ; 
and  the  perquisites  of  the  Halmotes  are  worth  four  shillings. 

The  town  of  Alnham  he  held  in  his  own  demesne ;  and  me  site 
of  the  manor  with  a  garden  and  two  acres  of  meadow  render  in 
herbage  six  shillings ;  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  demesne 
land  in  tjie  hands  of  tenants  at  will,  render  sixpence  per  acre, 
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and  fifteen  acres  of  demesne  meadow  twelyepenoe  per  acre;  of 
eighteen  bondagia,  twelve  are  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  wiU, 
each  yielding  tlurteen  shillings  and  f ourpence,  the  other  six  are 
wasted  and  render  in  herbaee  twelve  shillings;  twelve  cotagia 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  wiJl  render  twenty-four  shillings^  and 
six,  which  are  wasted,  render  in  herbage  twelve  shillings ;  one 
water  mill  renders  forty-three  shillings  and  fourpence ;  and  &ee 
tenants  twenty-four  shillings  and  threepence, 

A  pasture  called  ''  Swyleyschels,"  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Aln- 
wick, renders  in  herbage  tMrty  shillings. 

The  following  vills  and  manors  held  by  Henry  of  the  king 
in  capitCf  as  pertaining  to  the  castle  and  manor  of  Alnwick,  were 
granted  to  other  persons  on  feudal  conditio;Ds. 


ICanon. 


Shilbottle,  Hazon,  Ouy-^ 
eanee,  ReDnington,  anc^  ( 
the  fiAeenth  part  of  the  | 
hamlet  of  Broxfield         ) 

Doddington  and  Weetwood 

Kewham 


EastChevington  and  Mor- 
wick 


{ 


Bnmton,  Pnesten,  and ) 
Screnwood  / 

Kewton-on-the-Sea  and  \ 
Yerdliill  (Earl)  f 

Horton 

Budle  and  Spindleston 

Hawkhill  and  Ewart 

Adderston 

North  Charleton 

Lucker  and  South  Charlton 

Littlehoughton 

Bilton 


Howick 


Fowbeiry  and  Coldmartin 
Hetton 
L^ham 

Hamlet  of  Bartewell  (Hob-  \ 
herlaw)  / 

One  tenth  of  Swynhoe 

Rugley 

Chillioghami  Manor  and\ 
Castle  of  j 

Bock 


Sub-fendatoiies. 


Robert  de  HUtoa 

Sir  Thomas  Grey 
John  de  Coupland 
John,  son  and  heir  of^ 
Marmaduke  de  Lumley,  > 
and  David  de  Orey        J 

Sir  John  de  Stryvelyne 

John  de  Stry?elyne 

David  de  Orey 
William  de  BaUen  and) 
William  de  CoWiUe       / 
Thomas  de  Gray 
AHc.  Chartres 
Henry  de  Beumond 
David  de  Lokre 
William  de  Rodum 
Robert  de  Umfravyle 
Sir  Thomas  de  Gray 
Nicholus  Martoks 
William  del  Hall 
John,  son  of  David  de  ] 
Brigham,  and  his  wife  J 
William  de  Follebery 
Richard  Tempest 
Alanus  de  Strother 

John  de  Sokpeth 

Walter  de  S  wynhoweand  \ 
Alaunos  de  Heton  / 

Gido  Tias 

Alanus  de  Heton 

Robert  de  Tughale 


ll 

2A 

Value. 

i 

1 

100s. 
lOOs. 

ll 

£120 

• 

i 

£20 

1 

20  marks 

k 

£10 

1 

£20 

H 

1 
1 
1 

£20 

lOOs. 

100s. 

1008. 

lOOs. 
20  marks 

1 

lOOs. 

1 
1 

£20 
£10 
£10 

I 

lOOs. 

♦ 

lOOs. 

1 

£20 

1 

£20 

1 

Oasfle 
Ward. 


s.  d. 
29  4 

19  4 
6  8 

20  0 

17  9 

n  4 

6  S 
13  4 

17  9 
6  8 
6  8 

13  4 
13  4 

18  4 

13  4 

13  4 
6  8 
6  2} 

2  9 

2  0 

6  0 

13  4 

13  4 
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The  whole  of  these  sub-feudatories  held  their  estates  by  homage 
and  fidelity  to  the  chief  baron,  by  service  of  certain  proportions 
of  knights'  fees  according  to  the  extent  of  the  properly,  by  suit 
of  court  at  Alnwick  held  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks,  and 
by  payment  on  the  15th  of  July,  of  a  sum  for  the  ward  or  defence 
of  Alnwick  Castle.  These  particulars  are  given  in  the  preceding 
table,  which  shews  also  the  value  of  each  estate,  and  the  names 
of  the  owners  according  to  the  original  spelling. 

Henry  also  received  a  rent  of  £8  out  of  the  manor  of  Beanley,* 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  free  tenants ;  sixty-eight  shillings  and 
eightpence  out  of  the  manor  of  South  Middleton  '*  imder  C£.evyot 
in  Glendale,"  also  by  the  hands  of  tenants ;  he  had  five  oxffangs 
of  land  in  the  town  of  Wooler,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  ten- 
ants at  wiU,  each  oxgang  paying  ten  shillings  yearly. 

Henry  also  held  of  the  Kmg  in  chief  ihe  castle  and  manor  of 
Warkworth,  with  the  viUs  of  Birling,  Ackling^n,  Kothbury, 
Newton,  Thropton,  and  Snitter,  pertaining  to  this  manor,  by 
service  of  two  knights'  fees;  the  castle  and  manor  are  of  no 
yearly  value  beyond  repairs,  but  the  herbage  of  the  mote  of  the 
castle  renders  twelvepence;  three  hundred  and  three  acres  of 
land  sixpence  per  acre;  and  a  ''sever^  pasture  called  Wolemere" 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence ;  rents  of  divers  burgages  in  the 
town  ;^oduce  one  hundred  and  one  shillings ;  out  of  the  vill  of 
High^uston  (  Overhotihton)  a  rent  of  fifty  shillings  was  payable, 
and  another  rent  of  forty  smllings  out  of  the  vills  of  High  Buston 
and  Togston;  a  water  mill  renders  £10;  and  a  fishery  in  the 
Coquet  IS  worth  £13  6s.  8d. ;  the  herbage  of  a  wood  called  Sun- 
derland renders  five  shillings ;  and  the  perquisites  of  the  court 
there  are  worth  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  At  Birling,  ten 
bondagia  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  wul,  render  thirteen  shutings 
and  fourpence  each.  At  Acklington,  the  site  of  a  manor  renders 
four  shillings ;  and  seventy  acres  of  land  in  the  hands  of  tenants 
at  will  sixpence  per  acre ;  there  are  twenty-six  bondagia  in  the 
hands  of  tenants  at  will,  each  rendering  thirteen  shiUings  and 
fourpence,  but  nine  others  lying  waste  render  in  herbage  twenty 
shillings ;  a  wind  mill  thirty  shillings ;  the  herbage  of  a  park 
beyond  maintaining  the  wild  animals  is  worth  thirteen  shilhngs 
and  fourpence ;  and  the  perquisites  of  the  Halmote  court  three 
shillings  and  fourpence.  At  Bothbury,  the  site  of  a  dwelling 
house  renders  in  herbage  three  shillings  and  fourpence;  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  acres  of  land  in  the  hands  of  tenante  at 
will  render  tenpence  per  acre,  and  ten  acres  of  meadow  with  a 
pasture  fifty-one  shillings  and  ninepence ;  three  water  mills  with 
tolls  and  fUmage  of  one  bakehouse  £8  6s.  8d. ;  twenty  shealings 
in  the  forest  of  Bothbury  with  herbage  £21 ;  rents  of  divers 

*  This  being  held  on  a  great  sergeantry  tenure,  did  not  render  the  ordinary 
military  service. 
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burgages  amount  to  £4  Os.  12d. ;  an  annual  rent  called  EenBQyer 
to  thmeen  BhilUngs ;  the  perquisites  of  the  court  are  worQi  nine 
shillings.  At  Le  Newton,  eight  bondagia  in  the  hands  of  ten- 
ants at  will  render  twelvepence  per  acre ;  land  called  Storland 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpenoe ;  two  cotagia  six  shillings ;  and 
a  fblling  mill  thirty  shillings ;  At  Thropton,  ninety-four  acres  of 
land  and  sixteen  acres  of  meadow  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  will 
render  twelyepence  per  acre;  eight  bondagia  in  the  hands  of 
tenants  at  will  forty-two  shillings  and  eightpence,  and  work  in 
autumn  due  by  these  bondmen  to  the  lord  renders  eleven  shillings; 
another  bondagium  renders  eightpence,  and  there  are  three  cota- 
gia, each  of  which  renders  three  shillings  and  fiyepence  farthing, 
three  parts  of  one  cotagium  twelvepence,  and  the  tenants  of  the 
said  cotagia  by  divers  works  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  Near 
to  Snitter,  there  are  fifty-three  acres  of  land  in  the  hands  of 
tenants  at  will  rendering  twelvepence  per  acre ;  a  pasture  called 
Bradmedowe  twenty-one  shillings  ;^  eighteen  bondagia  render 
seventy-four  shillings,  and  by  work  twenty  shillings;  there  is 
also  a  rent  in  the  same  place  of  six  shillings;  three  cotagia 
render  three  shillings  and  fivepence  farthing  each,  and  by  work 
ei^hteenpence ;  a  piece  of  land  called  Thirland  renders  six  shil- 
li]^  ana  eightpence. 

Henry  held  of  the  king  in  chief  the  burg  of  Oorbridg^,  on  a 
farm  rent  of  £40  paid  to  the  king^s  exchequer,  with  increment  of 
the  same,  by  service  of  ten  shillings  to  the  king,  by  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff  of  the  county ;  there  are  in  the  same  place  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  acres  of  land  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  will 
rendering  fourteenpence  per  acre ;  one  manor  renders  nothing 
beyond  repairs ;  a  piece  of  land  called  Waldfieis,  with  forty  acres 
of  me€idow  renders  threepence  per  acre;  rents  of  divers  bur- 
gages amount  to  £4;  the  herbage  of  a  wood  called  Lynnels 
renders  forty-two  shillings  and  twopence ;  a  piece  of  land  called 
Presdestretiand,  £6  4s.  Od. ;  the  Tolbothe  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  ;  a  waste  called  Aldhall  in  herbage  twelve  shillings ;  the 
rent  of  the  mill  of  Develston  is  ten  shillings ;  two  water  mills 
with  toll  and  one  bakehouse  render  £18 ;  and  the  perquisites  of 
the  court  are  worth  6s.  8d. 

He  held  also  of  the  king  tVt  chief  the  manor  of  Newbum  by 
service  of  one  knight's  fee  as  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Warkworth; 
a  capital  messuage  with  a  dove-cote  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at 
will  renders  twenty-two  shillings ;  two  carucates  of  lands  in  the 
hands  of  tenants  at  will  £10 ;  forty  acres  of  meadow  in  the  hands 
of  tenants  at  will,  with  hear^  silver  {^focagiim)  £9;  twenty-four 
husbandlands  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  will  £8  ;  eighteen  cota- 
gia in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  will  eighteen  shillings ;  and  one 
cotagium  ruined  renders  nothing;  two  water  mills  in  the  hands  of 
tenants  at  will,  with  a  malt-house  render  ten  marks;  one  fishery  in 
the  Tyne  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  will  £10 ;  a  coal  mine  in  the 
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hands  of  tenants  at  will  forty  shillings;  the  hamlet  Botiiawe 
in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  wUl  forty  shillings,  and  Deflawe  in 
herhage  fourteen  Bhillings ;  in  the  hBuoilet  Wculbottle  are  sixteen 
hnsbandlands  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  will  rendering  £7,  and 
three  parts  of  one  hnsbandland  in  the  hands  of  tenants  at  will 
six  shillings  and  eightpence;  a  rent  called  Plassilver  of  eighteen- 
pence  is  collected  yearly ;  and  a  free  femn  of  fifteen  shillings  and 
seyenpence  comes  out  of  the  Till  of  Throcklaw. 

Pertaining  to  the  castle  and  manor  of  Alnwick  are  the  adyow- 
Bons  of  Ihe  aobey  of  Alnwick,  the  temporalities  of  which  are  worth 
£10;  of  the  house  of  ''Holne,"  worth  twenty  marcs;  of  the 
chapel  of  Mary  of  Warkworth,  worth  forty  shillings;  of  the 
chapel  of  Chatton,  worth  sixty  shillings. 

£    B.   d. 
The  sum  of  the  worth  of  the  manor  and  castle  of 

Alnwick  with  the  members  yearly  is       •        .     176  11     di 
The  sum  of  the  worth  of  the  manors  of  Warkworth 

and  Bothbuiy  with  the  members  yearly  is 
The  sum  of  the  demesne  of  Oorbridge  yearly  is 
The  sum  of  the  manor  of  Newbum  with  the  mem- 
bers yearly  is  

Sum  total  £450  3s.  1^. 

Comparing  this  inquisition  with  that  made  nearly  seyenty 
years  before,  in  1289,  at  the  close  of  the  De  Vescy  period, 
we  must  be  struck  with  the  depreciation  in  the  yalue  of  the 
estate.  Taking  that  portion  which  had  not  been  granted  to 
sub-feudatories,  but  wnich  was  partly  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  baron,  partly  granted  to  free  tenants,  and  partly  granted  on 
servile  conditions,  we  find  the  change  yery  great.  The  yalue 
in  1289  was  £475  9s.  6^d.;  but  in  1368  only  £180  3s.  lid. 
Land  had  not  much  altered  in  yalue ;  arable  land  was  six- 
pence per  acre  annually  in  the  last  period,  in  the  latter  seyen- 
pence ;  meadow  land  in  the  first  period  was  fifteenpence  per 
acre,  in  the  latter  twelyepence.  We  cannot  compare  all  the 
particulars,  for  the  details  are  not  giyen  in  the  earlier  in- 
quisition ;  but  bondagia  in  the  first  period  were  twenty-six 
shillings  and  eightpence,  and  in  the  last  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  yearly.  Mills  had  not  much  depreciated ;  the 
mills  at  North  Charlton  yielded  £6  in  1289,  and  £6  in  1368. 
The  falling  off  must  haye  been  chiefly  in  the  rental  of  lands 
let  to  tenants.  Taking  the  gross  sums,  Alnwick  Manor  in 
the  first  period  is  valued  at  £122  Os.  3|d.,  but  in  the  latter 
at  £52  16s.  8d. ;  Chatton,  at  £68  16s.  l|d.  in  the  former, 
and  £35  2s.  4d.  in  the  latter;  Alnmouth  reaches  £30  in 
the  former,  and  only  £5  10s.  5d.  in  the  latter;  Lesbury, 
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£82  148.  3d.  in  the  fonner  and  £33  Os.  lid.  in  the  latter; 
Longhoughtonj  £92  Ts.  4Jd.  in  the  former,  and  £34  7s.  Od. 
in  the  latter ;  and  Alnham  £19  68.  7d.  in  the  former,  and 
£51  7s.  6d.  in  the  latter  period.  The  value  also  of  the  estates 
of  the  suh-feudatories  had  diminished.  Chillingham  was 
valued  in  1368  at  £20,  hut  in  1289  at  £40 ;  Horton,  which 
was  £40  in  1289,  was  only  valued  at  £10  in  1368 ;  and  it  is 
similar  with  other  estates.  But  these  relative  sums  do  not 
fully  give  the  amount  of  depreciation ;  for  hetwen  the  two 
periods,  the  English  pound  had  heen  reduced  in  weight,  so 
that  while  the  pound  in  1300  was  equal  to  2'871  of  the 
present  pound  sterling,  it  was  only  equal  to  2*353  in  1353, 
shewing  a  diminution  in  weight  of  twenty  per  cent ,  Money 
at  the  former  period  was  equivalent  to  above  twenty-five 
times  the  present  value,  but  in  1350  it  was  reduced  to  less 
than  twenty  times ;  so  that  in  1289  the  manor  of  Alnwick 
was  worth  £11,886  18s.  6Jd.,  but  in  1368  it  was  worth 
only  £3,663  4s.  8d.,  or  less  than  one  third.  I  know  not 
how  to  account  for  this  change ;  possibly  the  incessant  war, 
which  raged  in  the  district  during  this  interval,  may  have 
desolated  it,  and  rendered  the  produce  of  industry  uncertain 
and  of  little  value.  The  great  pestilence,  which  destroyed 
from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  population^  may  have  left 
many  lands  untilled  and  many  herds  untended. 

-  Large  rents,  it  will  be  observed,  were  derived  from  mills ; 
for  at  this  period  and  long  afterwards,  barons  monopolised 
the  trade  of  millers.  In  the  olden  time,  querns  or  hand  mills 
formed  of  two  stones,  which  could  be  worked  by  one  or  two 
persons,  were  in  general  use,  so  that  each  householder  ground 
his  com  within  his  own  dwelling ;  but  when  barons  built 
either  water  or  wind  mills  (of  both  of  which  we  have  ex- 
amples), all  the  inhabitants  of  the  barpny  were  compelled  to 
take  their  com  to  the  lord's  mill  and  to  pay  a  multure  or 
toll  for  its  use.  People,  however,  still  persisted  in  grinding 
com  with  their  own  hand  mills ;  and  therefore,  these  arbi- 
trary lords  sent  agents  around  the  barony  to  destroy  the 
querns;  the  upper  stone,  being  thinner,  was  usually  broken, 
60  that  though  many  of  these  primitive  milk  have  been  dis- 
covered in  this  district,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  perfect  upper 
quern  stone.*  This  monopoly  was  profitable  to  the  lord,  but 
oppressive  to  the  people.     Barons  too,  monopolised  the  trade 

*  It  was  different  in  London,  where  it  was  ordained  "  that  every  one  who  uses 
two  bushels  of  com  per  week,  shall  have  a  hand  mill  in  his  house.'*  Liber 
AUmt^  p.  691. 
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of  baker ;  they  built  ovens^  in  which  people  were  compelled 
to  bake  their  breads  and  pay  fumage  or  toll  for  their  use. 
The  value  of  one  water  mill  with  the  fumage  of  one  bake- 
house  in  Bothbury  amounted  to  £8  68.  8d.  The  manorial 
bakehouse  of  Alnwick  was  situated  between  Bondgate  Street 
and  the  north  side  of  the  Market. 

Other  peculiar  feudal  charges  appear  in  this  inquisition. 
Fensiher  was  paid  at  Rothbury ;  both  its  origin  and 
object  are  doubtful ;  by  some  it  nas  been  considered  as  a 
remnant  of  head-pence^  which  was  formerly  collected  by  the 
sheriff;  it  seems^  however^  to  have  been  a  baronial  imposition 
and  not  a  national  tax ;  probably  a  payment  to  the  lord  in 
lieu  of  personal  service  against  the  Scots,  and  hence  called 
fen  Offence  silver.  Focagium  or  hearth  silver,  paid  at  Wark- 
worth,  was  a  tribute  for  fire,  the  object  and  origin  of  which 
are  also  obscure.  Castle  Ward  was  chargeable  on  military 
tenants,  who  were  bound  to  defend  the  stronghold  of  their 
lord.  Every  tenant  owing  this  service  to  the  castle  of  New- 
castle, was  originally  obliged  to  send  for  its  defence  one  man 
for  each  knight's  fee  held  by  him.  But  after  a  while,  personal 
service  was  commuted  into  a  money  payment,  which  in  the 
case  of  Alnwick  Castle  ranged  from  two  shillings  to  twenty- 
nine  shillings  and  fourpence  vearly;  the  lowest  being  for 
Swinhoe,  and  the  highest  for  Shilbottle.  This  feudal  service 
was  extinguished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Though  bond 
labour  does  not  appear  at  Alnwick,  it  was  still  performed  at 
Rothburv,  where  eight  bondmen  and  three  cotmen  worked 
for  the  lord  in  autumn;  and  their  labour  was  valued  at 
fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence  yearly. 

The  question  whether  Alnwick  ever  sent  members  to  par- 
liament may  be  considered  here ;  for  although  representative 
parliaments  were  summoned  in  1264,  in  the  49th  of  Henry 
III.,  through  the  influence  of  Simon  de  Montford,  yet  parlia- 
mentary representation  did  not  become  an  established  fact 
till  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Repeatedly  has  it  been  said  that 
Alnwick  was  summoned  to  send  members;  and  Willis  Brown 
has  been  quoted  as  authority  for  the  assertion,  but  he  makes 
no  such  statement ;  he  merely  includes  Alnwick  along  with 
Alnmouth,  Harbottle,  and  Wammouth,  in  a  list  of  borotighs, 
which  were  never  summoned  to  send  members.  That  Aln- 
wick, which  at  this  period  was  greatly  more  important  than 
many  other  places  which  enjoyed  representation,  should  have 
been  passed  by,  appears  strange  enough;  but  individual 
towns  were  not  summoned  by  royal  authority;  the  writs  sent 
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to  sheriffs  in  tlie  23rd  of  Edward  I.  directs  them  ''  to  cause 
deputies  to  be  elected  to  a  general  council  from  every  city, 
borough,  and  trading  town.''  Sheriffs  therefore  determined 
what  towns  should  exercise  the  electoral  privilege.  The 
sheriff  of  Wiltshire,  in  the  12th  of  Edward  III.,  endorsed 
the  tetum  of  two  members  for  Salisbury  with  these  words — 
"  there  are  no  other  cities  or  boroughs  within  my  bailiwick," 
although  eiffht  other  towns  had  in  previous  years  sent  mem- 
bers to  parhament.  In  the  1st  of  Edward  III.,  the  sheriff  of 
Northumberland  returned  to  the  writ  of  summons,  that  they 
were  too  much  ravaged  to  send  any  members  to  parliament ; 
and  in  the  6th  of  Edward  III.,  that  all  the  knights  were  not 
sufficient  to  protect  the  country.* 

Towns  frequently  were  desirous  of  escaping  the  expensive 
distinction  of  sending  members  to  parliament ;  for  they  had 
to  pay  their  deputies  not  only  travelling  expenses,  but  two 
shillings  per  day  wages,  equivalent  to  at  least  forty  shillings  of 
our  money.  Through  such  causes  Alnwick  may  have  been 
excluded  in  early  times  from  taking  part  in  representative 
government. 

Neither  general  history  nor  the  public  records  yield  much 
information  of  the  state  of  the  town  at  this  period.  The 
achievements  of  kings,  even  their  itineraries,  the  march  of 
armies,  and  the  deeds  of  great  barons  are  abundantly  told, 
but  it  is  only  incidentally  that  we  catch  a  view  of  the  condi- 
tion, the  character,  and  the  progress  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  district  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  The  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  England;  and  the 
destructive  waves  which  had  swept  over  Scotland  surged 
back  against  the  English  border.  Robert  Bruce  in  1315, 
ravaged  the  open  country  as  far  as  Carlisle ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  the  Scots  penetrated  as  far  as  Richmond,  and 
then  directing  their  course  westward,  wasted  the  country 
sixty  miles  around  and  carried  off  many  prisoners.  Scarcity 
and  famine  followed  those  ravages ;  wheat  rose  to  the  price 

*  John  de  Vallibas  and  Roger  Cor1)et  were  returned  as  knigbts  for  Northum- 
berland, on  the  5th  of  April,  1306;  but  their  residence  being  required  in  the 
eounty  on  account  of  the  war,  John  de  Dudden  and  William  de  Devon  appeared 
in  their  place ;  on  the  3rd  of  November,  of  the  same  year,  John  de  Yallibus  and 
Richard  de  Horseleye  were  returned  knights  for  the  county.  —  Parliamentary 
Records,  I.,  pp.  172  and' 187. 
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of  sixty  shillings  per  quarter^  about  eight  times  its  average 
price  ;  and  the  Northumbrians  were  compelled,  by  want,  to 
live  on  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  and  unclean  things.  Bands 
of  lawless  banditti^  prowling  in  the  district^  added  to  the 
horrors  of  the  scene. 

A  gang  led  in  1317  by  Gilbert  de  MiddletCHi^  constable  of 
Mitford  Castle^  ctnnmitted  great  excesses^  and  did  not  even 
spare  churchmen.  Support  was  given  to  him  by  some  border 
men  of  influence,  irritated  it  is  said  by  the  imprisonment  of 
Adam  de  Swinburn,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  address  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  complaining  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  measures  for  preserving  order  in  the 
border  land.  With  the  conduct^  however,  of  the  men  of  the 
north  generally,  the  king  appears  to  have  been  satisfied,  for 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1S16,  in  a  letter  of  credence  addressed 
to  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  free  men  (liberi  homines), 
and  all  others  in  the  county,  he  thanks  them  for  their  fidelity 
and  valour  in  resisting  the  Scots,  and  in  defending  his  here-* 
ditary  right  and  their  own  personal  liberty ;  he  is  greatly 
grieved  at  the  hardships  and  troubles  which  they  had  sus- 
tained from  the  enemy ;  and  when  he  ^all  have  assembled 
his  army,  he  intends  to  proceed  speedily  with  sufficient  force 
to  defend  them  against  hostile  incursions ;  John  de  Felton, 
constable  of  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  to  whom  they  were  to 
give  full  faith  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  king's  intended 
movements,  is  well  able,  he  adds,  to  explain  his  intentions  to 
them.* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  disaffection,  the 
malcontents  under  Gilbert  de  Middleton  ravaged,  plundered, 
and  destroyed.  In  one  of  his  predatory  excursions,  issuing 
from  a  wood  at  Rusheyford — ^between  Ferry  Hill  and  Wood- 
ham — ^he  seized  upon  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  his 
brother  Lord  Henry  de  Beaumont,  and  upon  two  cardinals, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  pope  to  ordain  the  bishop  and 
endeavour  to  mediate  a  peace  between  England  and  Scotland* 
After  robbing  the  party  of  their  goods,  money,  and  horses,  he 
dismissed  the  cardinals,  but  imprisoned  the  bishop  at  Morpeth 
and  his  brother  at  Mitford ;  heavy  ransoms  were  paid  before 
they  were  released.  All  the  castles  of  Northumberland,  ex- 
cepting Norham,Bamburgh,and  Alnwick,  were  taken  by  these 
freebooters;  Short,  however,  was  the  guilty  career  of  Gilbert 
de  Middleton;  he  was,  through  the  treachery  of  some  of  his 

•  Records,  Chronologieil  Abstract,  IT* 
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own  men^  captured  in  his  own  castle  of  Mitford,  by  William 
Felton^  Thomas  Heton,  and  Robert  Homecliff,  and  was  sent 
to  London,  where  he  was  tried^  condemned,  and  executed.* 
Part  of  his  band  escaped  to  Horton  Castle  and  joined  the 
gang  of  Walter  Selby,  another  noted  freebooter.  *^  It  were 
«  wonderful  process"  says  the  Scala  Chronica^  '^  to  declare 
what  mischiefs  came  by  hunger  and  asseges  by  the  space  of 
xi  yeares  in  Northumberland.  For  the  Scots  became  to 
be  so  proud  afler  they  had  got  Berwick,  that  they  nothing 
esteemed  the  Englishman.^* 

By  the  possession  of  property  in  Alnwick  at  this  period, 
Che  very  old  Northumbrian  family  of  Middleton  was  con- 
nected with  the  town.  As  early  as  1263,  we  find  John  de 
Middleton  possessed  of  ^Belsowe/'  now  Belsay;  but  John,  his 
grandson,  who  inherited  it,  had  joined  his  kinsmai^  Gilbert  in 
his  rebellion,  and  suffered  the  forfeiture  of  his  property,  which 
was  in  1318  granted  by  the  king  first  to  John  de  Crumbewell, 
and  next  to  Sir  John  de  Strivelyn,  a  distinguished  warrior 
high  in  the  king's  fiivour.  This  knight  commanded  the 
English  forces  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Loch  Leven,  in 
1335,  when  they  attempted,  by  erecting  a  strong  wall,  to 
obstruct  the  flow  of  the  water  and  overwhelm  the  castle ;  but 
the  attempt  failed.  He  was  a  busj  man  in  the  affairs  of  the 
north,  and  by  the  favour  of  the  kmg  and  by  prudent  marri- 
ages, accumulated  large  possessions.  He  was  first  married 
to  Barbara,  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Adam  de  Swinburne ;  and 
next  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Emeldon,  by  whom  it 
seems  he  came  into  possession  of  property  in  Alnwick  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Richard  de  Emeldon  had  besides  other 
possessions  when  he  died  in  1333,  lands  in  Alnewyke,  Rug- 
geley,  Alnemuth,  Walden  (Wooden),  Wooler,  Coldmartin, 
Abberwick,  Newton-on-the-Moor,  Tyndeley,  Sheepeham, 
Broxfield,  Emeldon,  Dunstan. 

Through  his  marriages.  Sir  John  Strivelyn  became  allied 
to  the  family  of  Middleton,  as  well  as  of  Swinburn ;  and 
when  he  died,  many  of  his  possessions  passed  by  virtue  of  a 
settlement  to  John  de  Middleton  and  his  wife  Christiana ; 
and  hence  we  find  that  John  de  Middleton,  who  died  in 
August,  1396,  was  possessed  of  the  half  of  Belshowe  (Belsay) 
and  many  other  lands,  among  which  were  four  tenements 
and  fifty-two  acres  of  land  and  a  meadow  with  appurtenances 
in  Alnewyk,  held  on  free  burgage  tenure,  and  which  were 

«  «*  Scala  Cliionica,"  p.  5i8.    PakyDgtoii*^  Cbioniqae,  p.  462. 
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worth  eighty  shillings  yearly ;  one  burgage  in  Alnemouth  on 
free  burgage  tenure  worth  nothing.* 

These  estates  were  in  the  possession  of  Christiana  his  wife 
in  14S1.  The  present  Sir  Charles  Atticus  Monck^  Bart.^  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Middletons ;  though  disconnected 
with  Alnwick^  he  holds  Belsay  and  other  Northumberland 
estates;  his  father  in  1799  took  the  surname  of  Monck 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 
Honourably  is  the  family  known  to  fame  for  the  heroism 
displayed  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Sir  William  Middleton, 
Bart.^  in  bravely  and  successfully  battling  for  the  political 
independence  of  the  county.  He  was  five  times  returned  a 
knight  of  the  shire  during  the  reign  of  George  II. 

A  few  other  scraps  may  be  taken  from  the  public  records 
relating  t9  property  in  Alnwick. 

The  sheriff,  m  1S96  and  1297^  accounts  for  ten  shillings 
owing  by  William,  son  of  Ralph  de  Alnewic,  for  encroach- 
ment on  a  pasture. 

In  1329,  the  king  granted  for  ten  years  to  Robert  de 
Newerk  the  custody  of  the  lands  and  tenements  which  be- 
longed to  William  de  Rodam  and  Robert  de  Paxton,  lately 
enemies,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  twenty-four  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  in  Alnewyk,  Rodom,  and  Alburwyk.  Rodam's  pro- 
perty in  Prendewyk,  consisting  of  one  toft,  four  cottages, 
and  one  hundred  and  two  acres  of  land  were  committed  to 
the  custody  of  William  de  Emeldon  for  seven  years  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  thirteen  shilUngs  and  fourpence.f  The 
Kodams,  at  this  period,  were  a  powerful  family ;  but  most  of 
them  were  rebels;  in  1334,  the  properties  of  Adam  de  Rodom 
and  Henry  de  Rodum,  both  rebels,  were  placed  in  custody ;{ 

*  He  held  also  one  tenement  and  the  third  part  of  a  tenement,  and  forty  acres 
of  land  and  meadow  in  Wolden  (Wooden)  on  socage  tenure  worth  yearly  twenty 
shillings ;  twelve  acres  of  land  in  Sonderland-flat  near  Lesbery,  in  socage,  worth 
yearly  twelve  shillings ;  four  tenements  and  fifly-two  acres  of  land  in  Emildon 
and  Dunstane  held  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  by  knight's  service,  and  worth  yearly 
twenty-two  shillings ;  the  manor  of  Newton-on-the-Sea  and  a  water  mill  held  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  on  knight's  service,  and  worth  yearly  jS'iO ;  the 
manor  of  Buroton  with  a  mill  by  knight's  service  of  the  earl,  and  worth  iSlO;  the 
third  part  of  Tyndeley  worth  ten  shillings  in  socage,  from  the  lord  of  Elyngham ; 
one  burgage  on  free  burgage  tenure  from  the  king,  worth  yearly  five  shillings ; 
a  pasture  called  Black  Middyngmore,  near  Wameforde,  on  socage  from  the  earl, 
and  worth  yearly  two  shillings ;  one  wood  called  Elwaldsyde  on  knight's  serrice 
from  the  earl,  worth  five  shillings. 

f  9  Bdw.  IIL,  Rot  12.  %  8  Edw.  IIL,  Bot  6. 
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and  in  1336^  tlie  king  granted  to  John  de  Banning^  of  Alne- 
wyk,  for  his  good  service,  to  hold  during  his  whole  Ufe,  three 
messuages  and  eight  acres  of  land  in  Alnewyk,  which  be- 
longed to  William  de  Rodum,  senior,  lately  an  enemy,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence ;  two  yeais  later, 
they  were  granted  on  the  same  conditions  to  Gal&ed  de 
Wandesford;  and  in  1S70,  these  lands  of  William  de  Rodum, 
''lately  an  adherent  of  the  Scots,"  were  committed  to  Thomas 
de  Motherly.  Robert  de  Manners,  Thomas  de  Hoton,  John 
de  Hebbum,  John  Wendout,  and  John  de  Alnwyk  had  at 
this  period  property  in  Alnwick.  In  1334,  Robert  de  Top- 
cliffe  was  appointed  forest  bailiff  of  Alnwick.* 

From  the  judicial  inquiry  in  1S91,  it  appears  that  a  market 
and  fair  were  held  in  Alnwick  according  to  immemorial  usage, 
probably  going  backward  to  Saxon  times.  Bishop  Bek,  for 
what  reason  does  not  appear,  obtained  a  charter  from  Edward 
I.  in  1297,  to  hold  a  market  in  Alnwick  weekly  on  Saturday, 
and  a  fair  on  the  17th  of  March  and  the  six  following  days. 
The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  this  charter : — 

<<For  the  bishop  of  Durham. 

The  king  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  &o.  Know  that 
we  have  granted,  and  by  this  charter  have  confirmed  to  the 
venerable  father  Anthony  Bek,  bishop  of  Durham,  that  he  and 
his  heirs  for  ever  may  have  one  market  weekly  on  Saturday  at 
his  manor  of  Alnewyk  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and 
one  £Eiir  there  yearly  continuing  for  seven  days,  to  wit,  on  the 
eve  and  on  the  day  of  Saint  Patrick  and  for  five  days  following, 
unless  that  market  and  that  fair  be  to  the  injury  of  neighbouring 
markets  and  neighbouring  fairs ;  and  that  he  may  have  a  free 
warren  in  all  his  demesnes  of  Alnewyk,  Alneham,  and  Tughale, 
in  the  county  aforesaid ;  provided  these  lands  be  not  within  the 
bounds  of  our  forest;  so  that  no  one  may  enter  those  lands  to 

•  De  balliya  forestariae  \  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.,  salatem.  Sciatis  qaod 
Forests  de  Alnewyk  con-  >  concessimus  dilecto  nobis  Roberto  de  Topclyye  balli- 

/  yam  forestaris  forests  de  Alnewyk,  qus  fnit  Henrici 

de  Percy,  defuncti,  qui  de  nobis  tenuit  in  capite*  et 

l^*  So  an  roU,"]  que,  ratione,  minoris  statis    .    .*    haeredis  ipsius 

^  Henrici,  in  manu  nostra  ezistit;  custodienda  quamdiu 

nobis  placuerit;  percipiendo  per  annum  in  balli?a 
prsdicta  tantum  quantum*  idem  Robertus  tempore 
diet!  Henrici  percepit  pro  custodia  supradicta.  In 
ovgus,  &c.  Teste  Rege  apud  Thomeye,  xxxix  die 
Octobris,  per  breve  de  Frivato  Sigillo.— Fatent  Roll, 
8  Bdw.  II.,  Fart  1,  m«  11. 
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hunt  in  them  or  to  take  any  thing  that  pertains  to  warren,  with- 
out the  license  and  will  of  the  same  Anthony  or  his  heirs,  under 
a  penalty  to  us  of  ten  pounds.  Wherefore  we  will  and  firmly 
command  for  ourselves  and  our  heirs,  that  the  aforesaid  Anthony 
and  his  heirs  shall  have  for  ever  the  aforesaid  market  and  fair 
at  his  manor  aforesaid,  with  all  liberties  and  free  customs  per- 
taining to  this  kind  of  market  and  fair ;  unless  that  market  and 
that  feur  be  to  the  hMit  of  the  neighbouring  markets  and  neigh- 
bouring fairs :  and  that  they  may  have  free  warren  in  all  their 
aforesaid  lands ;  provided  these  lands  be  not  within  the  bounds 
of  our  forest ;  so  that  no  one  may  enter  those  lands  to  hunt  in 
them  or  to  take  any  thing  that  pertains  to  warren,  without  the 
license  and  wiU  of  the  same  Anthony  or  his  heirs,  under  penalty 
to  us  of  ten  potmds  as  is  aforesaid.  These  beine  witnesses,  the 
venerable  fauiers  W.,  of  Ely,  and  B.,  of  London,  bishops ;  Hugh 
le  Despenser,  QteoSrej  de  Geynevill,  Thomas  de  Berklaye,  Wal- 
ter de  Beauchamp  steward  of  our  household,  John  Buteturte, 
John  de  Merk,  and  others.  GKven  under  our  hand  at  Winchelsea 
the  20th  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our  reign  the  25th, 
[1297]."— Charter  E^,  25  Edw.  1.,  m.  1. 

Another  document  among  the  public  records  tells  of  the 
ruined  state  of  an  ancient  bridge  which  spanned  the  Aln  in 
1347,  near  the  place  where  the  Lion  Bridge  now  stands. 
Edward  III.  granted  the  tolls  of  this  bridge  for  three  years 
to  the  men  of  Alnwick,  to  enable  them  to  repair  it  and  to 
pave  the  town.  Especially  interesting  is  this  charter,  because 
specifying  the  amount  of  toll  chargeable  on  various  commo- 
dities, it  shews  the  character  of  the  trade  of  the  town  at  this 
early  period.  The  town  had  become  important  and  its  trade 
was  considerable;  for  the  charter  assumes  that  the  traffic 
was  so  great  as  to  yield  tolls  in  the  course  of  three  years 
sufficient  in  amount,  not  merely  to  repair  and  probably  re- 
build the  bridge,  but  also  to  pave  the  streets.  The  country 
extending  many  miles  around  Alnwick  would  then  be  sup- 
plied with  merchandise  at  its  markets  and  fiiirs,  where  too  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  country  would  be  disposed  of.  The 
trades  of  tanner,  skinner,  weaver,  dyer,  fuller,  tinner,  brazier, 
and  smith  were  then  carried  on  in  the  town,  as  materials 
necessary  for  such  employments  were  brought  to  the  markets. 
The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  this  document  :^ 

''  Concerning  Pontage. 

The  king  to  the  bailifBs  and  good  men  of  the  town  of 
Alnewyk  in  the  county  of  Northumberland  greeting.  Know  ye 
that  in  aid  as  well  of  the  bridge  of  the  town  aforesaid  which  is 
mined  and  broken  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  men  passing  by  that 
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bridge,  as  of  the  paying  of  your  town  aforesaid,  we  grant  to  you, 
that  from  the  day  of  the  making  of  these  presents,  even  to  the 
end  of  three  years  next  following  flilly  completed,  you  may  take 
by  the  hands  of  those  in  whom  you  haye  confidence,  and  for 
whom  you  are  willing  to  be  answerable,  the  customs  underwritten 
on  things  for  sale  coming  to  the  said  town  and  passing  by  the 
said  bridge,  &c.,  as  aboye.  Witness,  the  king,  at  Westminster, 
18th  da^  of  April. 

To  wit,  for  eyeiy  horse-load  of  com  for  sale,  one  fEurthinff ;  for 
eyery  cart  load  of  com  for  sale,  one  hal^nny ;  for  eyery  horse, 
mare,  buU,  or  cow  for  sale,  one  &rthing;  for  eyeiy  skin  of  a 
horse  or  mare  for  sale,  one  farthing ;  for  eyery  hundred  of  skins 
of  goats,  stags,  hinds,  fallow  deer  for  sale,  one  hali^nny ;  for 
eyery  hundred  of  skins  of  lambs,  kids,  hares,  rabbits,  foxes, 
cats,  and  squirrels  for  sale,  one  fietrthing ;  for  eyeiy  horse-load  of 
cloths  for  sale,  one  halfpenny ;  for  eyery  entire  cloth  for  sale,  one 
fEurthing ;  for  eyezy  hundred  of  webs  of  linen,  canyas,  cloths  of 
Ireland,  GaUoway,  and  Worsted  for  sale,  one  hal^nny;  for 
eyery  hogshead  of  wine  or  ale  for  sale,  one  penny ;  for  eyery 
cart  load  of  honey  for  sale,  one  hal^nny ;  for  eyezy  bundle  of 
cloths  for  sale  brought  by  a  cart,  twopence ;  for  eyeiy  cart  load 
of  lead  for  sale,  one  penny;  for  merchandise  sold  by  weight 
(averio  de  pondere),  to  wit  for  a  hundred  weight,  one  penny ; 
for  eyexy  poise  of  tallow  and  fat  for  sale,  one  fioxthing; 
for  eyery  q^uarter  of  woad  for  sale,  one  haL^nny;  for  eyeiy 
hundred  weight  of  alum,  copperas,  cream  of  tartar  \arga%l\  and 
yerdigrease  lor  sale,  one  penny;  for  two  thousand  onions  for 
sale,  one  fBirthing ;  for  ten  sheayes  {ahavis)  of  garlic  for  sale,  one 
farthing;  for  eyery  thousand  herrings  for  sale,  one  farthing ;  for 
eyery  cart  load  of  sea-fish  for  sale,  one  feuriihing ;  for  eyery  hun- 
dred boards  for  sale,  one  fBirthing ;  for  eyery  mill-stone  for  sale, 
one  farthing ;  for  eyeiy  thousand  faggots  for  sale,  one  penny ; 
for  eyery  quarter  of  salt  for  sale,  one  fiEurthing ;  for  eyery  poise 
of  cheese  or  butter  for  sale,  one  farthing;  for  eyery  cartload  of 
wood  and  coals  for  sale  by  the  week,  one  hal^enny ;  for  eyeiy 
quarter  of  oak  bark  for  siEde,  one  farthing ;  for  eyery  hundred 
weight  of  tin,  brass,  and  copper  for  sale,  one  hali^enny ;  for 
eyery  bundle  of  merchandise  of  whateyer  kind  for  sale  and  eyery 
other  thing  for  sale  of  the  yalue  of  fiye  shillings  not  here  speci- 
fied, coming  to  the  said  town  and  passing  tlurough  that  town, 
excepting  wool,  wool  fells,  hides  of  bulls  and  cows,  and  iron,  one 
fSarthing?'— Patent  Boll,  61  Edw.  m.,  m.  19. 

Some  idea  of  the  relatiye  yalue  of  different  commodities 
may  be  gathered  from  the  tolls  charged.  The  general  ratio 
between  the  toll  and  the  yalue  of  an  article  was  one  penny 
to  a  pound ;  though  this  doubtless  was  modified  in  its  appli- 
cation to  particuliur  commodities.    A  horse  load  of  com  paid 
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the  same  toll  as  a  horse,  hull,  or  cow  j  their  carcasses,  hoW' 
ever,  were  not  of  high  value,  for  the  toll  on  the  hide  was  as 
much  as  that  on  the  live  animal.  Mill-stones  were  of 
great  value,  as  their  toll  was  as  much  as  that  of  a  load  of 
com.  Though  apparently  small  in  amount,  these  tolls  were 
a  tolerahly  heavy  tax ;  for  money  then  was  worth  twenty 
times  its  present  value.  Wheat  was  four  shillings  a  quarter ; 
a  sheep  sold  for  a  shilling;  in  1361,  two  hides  sold  for  fifteen- 
pence,  a  cow  brought  six  shillings,  a  heifer  five  shillings,  and 
a  bull  seven  shillings ;  the  wages  of  skilled  workmen  were 
about  threepence  a  day. 

The  old  Norman  church,  as  well  as  the  castle,  had  become 
ruinous ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
renovated  and  enlarged.  Windows  and  mouldings  in  the 
north  wall,  in  the  later  decorated  style  of  architecture,  are 
remains  of  this  period.  Some  other  information  is  afforded 
by  the  records  of  taxation  on  ecclesiastical  property.  Aln- 
wick Church  was  still  a  chapelry  connected  with  Lesbury ; 
in  the  Taxatto  Ecclestastica,  about  1291,  Lesceby  (Lesbury) 
with  the  chapels  of  Houghton,  Alnewyk,  and  Ainmuth,  are 
valued  at  £70 ;  the  abbey  of  Alnewyc  at  £30.  But  such 
had  been  the  desolating  effect  of  Scottish  inroads,  that,  in  the 
taxation  of  1316,  two  vears  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum, 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  the  deanery  of  Alnwick  are  said 
to  be  waste  and  entirely  destroyed.  Churches  and  church 
property  were,  however,  in  a  better  condition  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III. ;  for  in  the  Nonarum  Inquisitiones  made  in 
1346,  while  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  are  returned  as  deteri- 
orated by  Scotch  ravages,  Corsenside  and  Holystone  are  the 
only  Northumbrian  parishes  in  that  condition.  The  parish 
of  Lesbury  including  the  chapels  of  Houghton,  Alnwick,  and 
Alnmouth,  was  assessed  at  £76  13s.  4d.  for  the  ninths  of 
corn,  wool,  and  lambs.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add 
the  value  of  a  few  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood: 
— Shiplinbotel  was  £17  2s.,  Howick  £16,  Werkeworth 
£100,  Emeldon  £120,  Edlyngham  £36  13s.  4d.,  Eg- 
lingham  £100,  Wytingeham  £100,  Alneham  £37  13s.  4d., 
Angerham  (Ingram)  £53  6s.  8d.,  Felton  £46  13s.  4d,, 
Routhebery  £133  6s.  8d.,  Alwenton  £86  13s.  4d.,  Haliston 
formerly  £8,  was  altogether  wasted  by  Scottish  enemies. 

The  little  seaports  near  Alnwick  were  at  this  period  greatly 
more  important  than  at  the  present  time.  When  the  infamous 
Queen  Isabella  was  preparing  to  make  a  descent  from  France 
on  England  to  dethrone  her  husband,  all  ships  carrying  thirty 
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tonB  and  more,  were  in  1SS6  commanded  to  be  at  Ereweli  in 
Suffolk,  sufficiently  armed  and  victualled  for  the  defence  of 
tile  kingdom ;  and  Ralph  de  Neville,  Thomas  de  Grey,  John 
de  Fenwyk,  and  John  de  Lilleburn  were  appointed  super- 
visors  for  this  purpose  of  the  ports  and  vills  of  Alemuth, 
Werkworth,  Dunstanburgh,  and  other  northern  ports,*  In 
1333,  similar  commands  were  addressed  to  the  bailiSs  of  the 
vills  of  Alnmouth,  Warkworth,  Emildon,  and  Bamburgh,  to 
detain  all  the  ships  in  these  ports  carrying  fifty  tuns  of  wine 
and  upwards,  and  with  all  speed  to  equip  them  with  muni- 
tions of  war  that  they  might  be  ready  to  go  forth  in  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  Similar  commands  were  given  in  1334; 
and  in  1316,  the  bailiff  of  the  vitl  of  Alemuth  waa  ordered  to 
send  such  ships  of  that  port  sufficiently  munitioned  and 
victualled  to  go  to  Gaacony.f 

I  may  add  here  that  the  ancient  name  of  Alnmouth  was 
Saint  Waleric ;  for  in  the  foundation  charter  of  Alnwick 
Abbey,  Eustace  de  Vescy  granted  to  it  in  U47,  one  measure 
of  laud  in  the  burg  of  Si,  Waleric,  to  whom  the  church  had 
been  dedicated.  Newbi^ing-by-the-Sea,  in  Northumber- 
land, bore  the  same  name  at  an  early  period ;  William,  the 
illustrious  earl  of  Northumberland,  before  he  became  king  of 
Scotland  as  William  the  Lion,  granted  to  William  de  Vescy 
a  charter  to  hold  a  market  at  Saint  Waleric,  which  waa  then 
called  Newbigging.; 

■  BfiuM'*  Fnd.,  II.,  p.  t%%.  t  Hot.  Scot,  L,  ind  E;ni   Fcei. 

}  fUiuB't  M«inatJ«l<  of  Hexbam  Priorj,  I.,  p.  sir. 


OM  P«Tcy  Ann*-  Bercrle;  Minster.     See  p«ga  1 12. 


CHAPTEK  X. 

HENEY  PEEOY  FIRST  EARL  OF  NOETHTTMBEELAND, 

AND  HOTSPUS. 

HIS  OBULRACTER — ENGAGED  IN  THE  FBENOH  WARS — STJPPOBTS  WY- 
GLIFFE  —  CREATED  EABL  —  BORDER  WARFARE  —  HOTSPUR  — 
BATTLE  OF  OTTERBURIT — THE  PEROYS  REBEL  AGAINST  BICHARD 
n.  AND  RAISE  HENRY  IV.  TO  THE  THRONE — RICH  REWARDS — 
BATTLE  OP  HOMILDON — REBEL  AGAINST  HENRY  TV, — OATJSE  OF 
THIS  REBELLION — BATTLE  OP  SHREWSBtTRY — DEATH  OF  HOTSPUR 
— EARL  PARDONED— REBELS  AGAIN — NORTHUMBRIAN  CASTLES 
BESIEGED — EARL  SLAIN  AT  BRAMHAM — ^LUCY  ESTATES — ^HERAL- 
DRY. 

Henry  de  Percy,  the  third  baron  of  Alnwick,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey,  brought  up  in  his 
youth,  partly  at  the  king's  court  and  partly  with  his  uncle, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  is  represented  as  eloquent, 
learned,  and  watchful ;  in  his  father's  lifetime,  he  was  feared 
by  the  Scots,  and,  by  reason  of  his  eloquence  in  treaties,  was 
somewhat  beloved,  for  he  was  well  learned  and  watched  well, 
and  wisely  and  maturely  and  eloquently  answered  to  the 
things  proposed.  This  eulogy  is  probably  just ;  for  though 
his  actions  prove  him  to  have  been  ambitious,  selfish,  and 
turbulent,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  family. 

He  was  twenty -six  years  of  age  when  his  father  died ;  but 
before  that  time,  he  had  been  twice  engaged  in  the  French 
wars  in  the  years  1359  and  1363.  To  the  barony  of  Alnwick 
he  succeeded  in  1368 ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he 
was  with  King  Edward  III.  at  Calais ;  and  was  afterwards 
sent  into  Poitou  with  an  army  to  the  relief  of  the  marches 
there.  He  was  again  in  the  French  wars  in  1369,  having 
with  him  a  retinue  of  eleven  knights,  forty-eight  men-at-arms, 
forty-seven  esquires,  and  one  hundred  archers  on  horse-back. 
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Being  seized  with  sickness  he  soon  returned.  After  this, 
he  was  in  France  again  for  some  time^  along  with  the 
earl  of  Lancaster^  till  a  truce  was  concluded  in  1376.  In 
that  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  marshal  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  1377,  he  was  made  general  of  the  forces  sent 
to  the  places  in  France  under  English  dominion.  Such  was 
his  magnificence,  that  he  had,  as  his  own  retinue,  one  hun- 
dred men-at-arms  and  one  hundred  archers,  and  a  ready 
supply  of  two  hundred  men-at-arms  and  two  hundred  archers, 
all  mounted  on  horseback.* 

At  this  period,  his  name  becomes  associated  with  the  early 
struggles  to  obtain  religious  reformation— one  of  the  few  acts 
of  his  busy  life  with  which  we  can  sympathise.  Wycliffe, 
the  precursor  of  Huss,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  who  a  century 
later  shook  the  spiritual  domination  of  Borne,  had  for  some 
time  been  preaching  and  writing  against  the  abuses  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy ;  and  several  noblemen  had  become 
bis  supporters,  either  from  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
doctrines,  or  for  political  purposes.  When  Wycliffe  was 
summoned  in  1377  before  the  convocation,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's  son,  and  Lord  Percy, 
the  marshal  of  England.  Courteuay,  the  presiding  bishop, 
irritated  at  this  daring  step,  exclaimed,  ''Lord  Percy,  if  I  had 
known  what  masteries  you  kept  in  the  church,  I  would  have 
stopped  you  from  coming  hither."  ''He  shall  keep  such 
masteries  "  replied  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  "  though  you  say 
nay."  While  the  venerable  reformer  stood  before  the  pre- 
lates, who  were  seated,  Percy  considerately  desired  Wycliffe 
to  sit  down,  as  he  had  many  things  to  answer  for  and  would 
need  repose ;  but  the  bishop  insisting  that  Wycliffe  should 
stand,  a  warm  altercation  arose,  which  caused  the  meeting  to 
be  broken  up,  and  the  reformer  retired  under  the  protection 
of  the  two  lords«  A  mob  of  Londoners,  who  were  hostile  to 
the  duke,  assembled  next  day  to  revenge  what  they  considered 
the  insult  offered  to  their  bishop,  and  broke  open  Percy's 
house  and  killed  a  priest,  whom  they  mistook  for  him,  and 
afterwards  gutted  the  duke's  palace  of  Savoy.  Fortunately 
for  both  lords,  they  were  dining  at  the  time  of  this  riot  with 
John  of  Ipres,  a  Flemish  merchant. 

As  marshal  of  England,  Henry  de  Percy  officiated  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  II.,  in  1377 ;  and  he  was  then  created 
earl  of  Northumberland,  being  the  first  of  his  family  who. 

•  Dug.  Bar.,  I.,  27S. 
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enjoyed  that  dignity.  By  a  special  grant,  he  was  privileged 
to  hold  all  the  lands  of  which  he  was  then  seized  or  which 
he  might  afterwards  purchase.  Sub  Honore  Gamitatua,  and 
as  parcel  of  his  earldom.  Soon  after  this,  he  resigned  his 
marshal's  rod;  and  proceeding  to  his  northern  estates  he 
engaged  with  energy  in  the  affairs  of  the  border  land. 

Henry  Percy,  however,  had  for  years  previously  been 
occasionally  engaged  in  border  warfare,  for  in  1368,  he  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  marches  towards 
Scotland.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  records  of  the 
engagements  of  that  period,  between  the  English  and  the 
Scots ;  events  of  a  similar  nature  are  narrated  by  Scottish 
historians  as  taking  place  in  1372,  but  by  English  historians 
four  or  five  years  later.  Though  a  truce  had  been  concluded 
in  1357  to  last  for  ten  years,  the  turbulent  borderers  could 
not  refrain  from  aggressions.  Some  serious  differences  had 
arisen  between  the  two  border  chieftains,  Percy  and  Douglas; 
and  we  find  from  the  rolls  of  Scotland,  that  in  1373  and 
again  in  1374,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  endeavour 
to  settle  the  dispute  and  bring  about  peace  with  these 
haughty  men  ;*  but  the  effort  seems  to  have  been  fruitless. 
A  small  cause  involved  the  countries  in  war.  One  of  the 
followers  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar  was  killed  by  the  English  at 
Roxburgh  fair,  and  the  earl  demanded  redress  from  the 
English  wardens,  but  they  returning  a  scornful  answer, 
he  dissimulated  for  a  time ;  on  the  recurrence  of  the  &ir, 
however,  in  the  following  year,  he  secretly  collected  his  fol- 
lowers, attacked  the  town,  slew  every  Englishman  in  it  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  set  it  on  fire,  and  plundered  it. 
Mutual  ravages  followed,  but  the  English  suffered  most. 
Deeply  grieved  at  these  insults  and  losses,  Lord  Percy  in  the 
following  year  entered  Scotland  with  seven  thousand  men  to 
waste  and  pillage  the  domains  of  George,  the  earl  of  Dunbar; 
and  passing  through  the  merse  of  Berwickshire,  he  encamped 
by  a  wood  at  Dunse.  This  invasion,  if  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  Fordun,  had  a  ridiculous  issue.  While  the  English  army 
were  quietly  and  as  they  thought  securely  slumbering  in  their 
camps,  a  few  of  the  peasants  and  shepherds  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood approached  to  the  English  encampment  stealthily 
during  the  night,  armed  only  with  rattles  made  of  dried 
skins  filled  with  pebbles  and  fixed  to  the  end  of  long  poles, 
and  which  were  used  to  frighten  away  deer  and  wild  cattle 

•  Rot.  Scot,  I.,  p.  955, 
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from  the  com.  These  they  shook  yigourously^  and  the  horrid 
noise  produced,  so  terrified  the  English  horses,  that  they 
broke  from  their  keepers  and  ran  away  wildly  among  the 
hills.  Awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  noise,  the  English 
army  finding  themselves  deprived  of  their  war  horses  and 
beasts  of  burden,  fled  on  foot  in  disorder  towards  England, 
leaving  their  baggage  behind  them.*  This  strange  story  may 
be  an  exaggerated  version  of  events  which  occurred  in  1377 
according  to  English  historians;  for  we  are  told,  that  to 
revenge  the  burning  of  Roxburgh,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  earl  of  March.f 

The  siege  of  Berwick  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  in 
1378,  is  interesting  as  bringing  prominently  before  us  the 
most  popular  soldier  of  his  age,  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
earl.  Seven  powerful  natives  of  the  Scottish  border  had,  a 
little  previously,  by  a  daring  attack  surprised  and  taken  the 
castle  of  Berwick.^  The  earl  besieged  it  with  seven  thousand 
archery  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  though  defended  by 
only  forty-eight  determined  men,  it  held  out  for  eight  days ; 
on  the  ninth  it  was  taken  and  the  whole  of  the  brave  garri- 
son, excepting  the  governor,  were  cruelly  put  to  the  sword. 
Young  Percy,  then  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  dis- 
played on  this  occasion  so  much  intrepidity  and  courage, 
that  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  Hotspur.  Knyghton  says 
^  that  this  Henry  is  by  the  French  and  Scots  called  Harre 
Hatesporre,  because  in  the  silence  of  the  stormy  night,  others 
being  unoccupied  and  in  quiet  sleep,  he  laboured  unwearied, 
as  if  his  spur  was  hot,  which  we  call  Hate8porre."§ 

The  duke  of  Lancaster  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  in  1381  sought  a  temporary  asylum  in  Scotland. 
Forgetful  of  his  old  friendship,  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
treated  the  duke,  in  his  distress,  with  disrespect;  and  on  the 
duke's  return  from  Scotland  gave  him  fresh  provocation  by 
refusing,  as  lord  warden,  to  permit  him  entering  into  Ber- 
wick. The  duke  complained  to  the  king,  but  the  earl  defended 
himself  with  boldness;  so  feeble,  however,  was  the  throne 
and  so  powerful  these  barons,  that  both  of  them  attended 
parliament,  with  numbers  of  armed  retainers;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  king  composed  the  quarrel,  by  induc- 
ing the  earl  to  ask  pardon  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 

•  Fordtm,  II.,  Lib.  XIV..  Cap.  28.  f  Walaing,  p  211. 

X  ForduD,  II.,  p.  SQL  §  Knyghton,  p.  2696. 
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A  few  years  of  quiet  ensued  till  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
in  1384,  when  the  Scots  renewed  hostilities.  The  duke  of 
Lancaster  invaded  Scotland,  hut  had  weather  and  scarcity  of 
provisions  compelled  him  to  return  without  achieving  much ; 
on  his  way  homeward,  he  made  an  agreement  with  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  that  the  eail  should  reside  on  the  marches 
for  their  government  and  defence,  with  authority  to  levy  forces 
to  repel  invasion.  For  these  services  he  had  to  be  paid;  and 
he  received  £4000  for  maintaining  garrisons  in  Berwick, 
Carlisle,  and  Roxburgh,  for  six  weeks.*  A  truce,  however, 
ended  for  a  time,  hostilities.  During  this  truce,  the  earl's 
deputy  governor  of  Berwick,  corrupted  by  a  bribe,  delivered 
up  Berwick  to  the  Scots.  The  quarrel  between  the  earl  and 
Lancaster  still  smouldered,  and  this  event  blew  it  into  a 
flame.  The  earl  was,  in  his  absence,  accused  of  treason 
before  parliament  by  Lancaster,  and  sentence  of  death  and  of 
loss  of  estates  was  pronounced  against  him.  When  sum- 
moned to  meet  his.  accuser,  he  refused  to  obey,  assigning 
as  a  reason,  that  his  presence  was  required  near  the  marches. 
His  vigorous  and  successful  defence  of  the  borders  on  this 
emergency,  wiped  off  the  stain  which  had  been  cast  on  his 
fidelity.  He  assembled  a  great  force  and  attempted  to 
regain  Berwick;  but,  finding  the  weather  unpropitious  for 
a  regular  siege,  he  resorted  to  bribery;  and  bv  the  same 
corrupt  means  as  those  by  which  it  was  lost,  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  place.  The  charge  against  him  was  groundless ; 
and  the  king,  after  this  achievement,  pardoned  him  and 
restored  his  honours  and  possessions. 

Short  truces,  though  ill  kept,  gave  a  little  repose  to  the 
two  countries ;  but  in  1387  hostiUties  were  renewed,  which 
led  to  one  of  the  most  romantic  of  border  battles.  Two 
Scottish  armies  crossed  the  border  ;  the  larger  body,  led  by 
Earls  Fife  and  Stratheam,  ravaged  Cumberland;  and  the 
smaller  body  consisting  of  three  hundred  picked  lances  and 
two  thousand  stout  infantry  and  archers,  led  by  the  earls  of 
March,  Murray,  and  Douglas,  invaded  Northumberland,  and 
wasted  and  burnt  the  country  as  far  as  Durham.  Little 
opposition  was  made  to  these  inroads,  as  Richard  II.  was 
then  quarrelling  with  his  parliament.  The  smoke  of  burning 
villages  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  this  invasion  to  the  barons 
and  knights  of  the  county.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  sent 
his  two  sons.  Sir  Henry  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  to  Newcastle, 

*  Froisaait  Cbron.,  I.,  Chap.  79. 
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with  all  his  vassals  capahle  of  bearing  arms ;  and  he  ordered 
every  one  to  repair  thither,  but  the  earl  himself  remained  in 
security  at  Alnwick  Castle.  A  large  army  was  soon  assem* 
bled  at  Newcastle,  consisting  of  the  knights  and  squirea  of 
the  county  with  their  followers.  Having  completed  the  object 
of  their  expedition,  the  Scots  began  their  return  home  laden 
with  booty,  and  lay  before  Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  three  days. 
The  valour  of  the  border  land  was  displayed  in  frequent 
skirmishes,  which  took  place  between  the  Scots  and  English. 
From  their  great  courage,  the  two  Percys  were  always  the 
first  at  the  barriers,  where  many  valiant  deeds  were  per- 
formed. The  two  great  border  warriors  engaged  in  hand  to 
hand  combat ;  and  Sir  Henry  Percy  was  overthrown  by  the 
gallantry  in  arms  of  the  Earl  Douglas,  who  won  Percy's 
pennon,  the  silken  streamer  fastened  near  the  head  of  his 
lance  and  bearing  his  insignia,  and  who  in  triumph  exclaimed 
— "  I  will  carry  this  token  of  your  prowess  with  me  to  Scot- 
land, and  place  it  on  the  tower  of  my  castle  at  Dalkeith,  that 
it  may  be  seen  from  afar."  "  By  God,  earl  of  Douglas," 
replied  Sir  Henry,  **  you  shall  not  even  bear  it  out  of  North- 
umberland ;  be  assured  you  shall  never  have  this  pennon  to 
boast  of."  "You  must  come  then,"  answered  Douglas,  "this 
night  and  seek  for  it.  I  will  fix  your  pennon  before  my  tent, 
and  shall  see  if  you  will  venture  to  take  it  away."*  Somewhat 
of  braggarts  were  both  these  warriors. 

Early  in  the  following  morning,  the  Scottish  army  began 
their  march  homeward ;  and  on  the  same  evening  encamped 
at  Otterbum  in  Bedesdale.  Here,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  Scottish  chiefs.  Earl  Douglas,  from  chivalrous 
feeling,  determined  to  remain  for  a  few  days  "to  see  if  within 
that  time  Sir  Henry  Percy  would  come  for  his  pennon." 
The  Percys  greatly  mortified  with  their  loss,  strongly  urged 
immediate  pursuit ;  but  the  other  English  chieftains  suppos- 
ing that  Douglas'  force  was  only  the  van  of  the  Scottish 
army,  objected  to  this  proposal.  Intelligence,  however, 
having  been  brought  that  the  Scottish  army  was  certainly 
not  more  than  three  thousand  strong.  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
greatly  rejoiced,  called  out — ^*  To  horse !  to  horse !  for  by 
die  faith  I  owe  my  God,  and  to  my  lord  and  father,  I  will 
seek  to  recover  my  pennon,  and  to  beat  up  their  quarters 
this  night."  On  the  19th  of  August,  after  dinner,  he 
led  an  army  of  six  hundred  spears  of  knights  and  squires, 

•  Froxttart's  ChoIuclei^  III.,  Chtp.  125. 
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and  upwards  of  eight  thousand  infantry  from  Newcastle; 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  arrived  at  Otterbum. 
Douglas  had  expected  no  attack  that  night;  some  of  his 
army  were  supping,  others  had  gone  to  sleep,  for  they  had 
been  wearied  by  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Otterbum  Castle. 
Fortunately  for  the  Scots,  the  first  attack  of  the  English 
was  on  the  huts  of  their  servants;  and  the  battle  cry 
of  *'  Percy  !•  Percy  1"  gave  the  alarm  and  roused  the  Scottisn 
warriors.  The  resistance  made  in  the  servants'  camp,  gave 
time  for  the  Scottish  knights  and  soldiery  to  arm  and  arrange 
themselves ;  and  skirting  the  side  of  a  mountain,  hard  by, 
the  Scots  quite  unexpectedly  fell  on  the  English  flank  and 
threw  them  for  a  while  into  disorder.  The  full  moon  shone 
brightly  over  the  battle-field,  so  that  friend  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  foe.  Heroes  fought  there,  and  great  bravery 
was  displayed  on  both  sides;  each  party  being  urged  to  deeds 
of  valour  by  their  leaders — "  Now  a  Douglas  was  the  cry ; 
now  a  Percy  rent  the  sky."  None  was  more  valiant  than 
Douglas;  seeing  his  men  repulsed,  he  seized  with  both  hands 
a  battle  axe,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  and  struck 
all  down  before  him ;  but  advancing  too  far,  he  was  over- 
powered by  numbers ;  pierced  by  three  spears,,  he  was  borne 
to  the  ground  and  his  head  was  clefl  by  a  battle  axe.  His 
fall  was  kept  secret  from  his  army ;  but  when  dying,  he  bid 
his  friends  avenge  his  death,  raise  his  banner  which  had  fallen 
to  the  ground,  and  still  shout  the  battle  cry  of  '*  Douglas ! " 
The  Scots  renewed  the  contest  with  increased  vigour,  and 
defeated  the  English.  Sir  Ralph  Percy  having  advanced  too 
far,  was  surroimded  and  severely  wounded ;  and  he  surren- 
dered to  Sir  John  Maxwell.  A  similar  fate  befel  the  rash, 
but  gallant  Sir  Henry  Percy ;  in  the  last  attack  made  after 
the  death  of  Douglas,  he  encountered  Sir  John  Montgomery, 
a  valiant  Scottish  knight ;  long  they  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  much  valour,  without  hindrance  from  any  one,  for  all 
the  other  knights  and  squires  were  engaged  in  similar  ren- 
counters; but  Montgomery  proved  himself  the  better  knight, 
and  Sir  Henry  Percy  was  made  prisoner.  The  English  lost 
in  killed  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  men,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  were  wounded,  and  more  than  a  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners;  indeed,  almost  every  Englishman  of  dis- 
tinction present  was  captured.  This  battle  was  lost  through 
the  rashness  of  Sir  Henry  Percy ;  for  his  army,  though  three 
times  as  numerous  as  the  Scots,  were  unable,  after  a  fatiguing 
march  of  thirty-two  miles,  to  contend  successfully  with  the 
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Scottish  forcee,  which  were  comparatiTely  anexhaueted  and 
vigorous.  The  loss  of  the  Scots  was  only  ahout  one  hundred 
elain,  and  two  hundred  taken  prisoners ;  but  the  joy  of  the 
Scots  was  sadly  overcast  by  the  death  of  Douglas.  Soon  after 
the  battle.  Sir  Henry  Percy  obtained  his  liberty  on  paying 
a  ransom,  which  was  so  large,  as  to  enable  Sir  Henry  Mont- 
gomery to  build  his  castle  of  Penoon,  in  Ayrshire.* 

A  stone  marked,  from  an  ancient  time,  the  Bite  of  this 
battle. 
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But  this  was  removed  in  1777,  and  another  rude  memo- 
rial was  raised  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  westward 
of  the  old  stone.  This  poor  structure  consists  of  a  stone 
pillar,  which  had  done  service  as  the  architrave  of  a  fire-place 
in  Otterburu  Castle,  resting  on  the  worn  socketed  base  of  the 
old  stone;  and  these  are  placed  on  acircular  pedestal  of  rude 
masonry  tapering  to  the  top. 

Some  two  or  three  of  the  finest  of  our  border  ballads  are 
founded  partly  ou  the  incidents  which  occurred  io  this  battle. 
In  the  ballad  of  "  The  battle  of  Otterbourne,"  the  whole 
snuggle  is  described  with  much  graphic  power  and  pathos, 
whidi  must  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  Northumbrians  when 

*  Sii  Ra]ph  Fsre;  lemuDed  in  etptiTitf  ibont  two  ;un.  Hb  uenii  to  b«n 
been  rasaomci]  fay  Robert  III.,  Ling  of  Scotlind,  who  granted  to  Sir  Hoiij 
PieiCaa  for  hia  redemptioa  ■  cfauter  of  towns  and  landa.  He  wm  ilun  by  the 
S.raceni  in  1400.— White'i  Ollerbum,  pp.  74,  1 10.  The  iccoaat  of  thi>  bettle 
is  derived  chiefly  from  FnuMut,  with  nferences  la  Hudyng,  Fordun,  Bsjboar, 
and  other  ancient  wrilerg.  An  admiisble  history  of  it,  with  meinoirs  of  the 
wanion  engaged  in  it,  hai  been  gixen  by  Mr.  Robert  White;  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  illnatratton  of  the  battle  stonc^  and  of  one  of  Hotapur'i  anni — 
Fig.  IS. 
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the  wandering  minstrel  sung  these  strains.  Though  in 
*'  Chevy  Chase/'  the  most  popular  of  all  old  bdUads^  it  is 
said — 

*<  This  was  the  buntyng*  off  the  Cheriat, 
The  tear  begane  this  spurn ; 
Old  men  that  knowen  the  grownde  well  yenoaghe, 
Call  it  the  Battle  of  Otterbum/'^ 

yet  the  occasion  of  this  conflict,  the  place  where  it  occurred, 
and  the  incidents  described,  do  not  correspond  with  the 
historical  account  of  the  battle  of  Otterbum.  Probably  the 
bard  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  scene  and  the  events 
described  in  the  **f^unUns  b  tfie  (tf^ebfat/*  and  merely  gave 
poetic  form  to  floating  traditions  of  the  afiray  which  took 
place  at  Piperden,  forty-nine  years  after  the  battle  of  Otter- 
burn,  and  which  he  confounded  with  this  better  known  and 
more  important  battle. 

Some  relics  of  this  battle  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Douglas,  of  Cavers,  who  are  Imeally  descended 
from  Archibald  Douglas,  the  hero  of  the  conflict.  Different 
opinions  have  been  given  of  these  relics;  but  the  recent 
examination  of  them  by  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray, 
has  cleared  away  the  mystery.  The  flag  preserved  is  a  stan- 
dard thirteen  feet  in  length,  bearing  the  Douglas  arms — ^most 
probably  the  banner  of  Douglas,  brought  home  by  his  illegiti- 
mate son ;  but  there  is  also  a  relic  of  Percy,  a  pair  of  lady's 
gauntlets,  bearing  the  white  lion  of  the  Percys  m  pearls,  and 
fringed  with  silver  filigree  work ;  and  it  is  probably  the  love 
pledge,  which  Hotspur  carried  hanging  from  his  spear,  and 
which  was  won  from  him  by  Douglas  before  the  barriers  at 
Newcastle.* 

For  some  years  after  this,  little  that  is  memorable  occurs 
on  the  borders.  A  disposition  was  shewn  on  both  sides  to 
repress  inroads ;  and  commissioners  met  in  1S98  at  Hawden 
Spike,  when  it  was  determined  to  set  free  all  prisoners;  strin- 
gent regulations  were  passed  to  prevent  inroads,  and  meetings 
were  appointed  to  be  held  monthly  by  the  wardens,  to  take 
cognizance  of  injuries ;  and,  in  accordance  with  march  law, 
to  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  the  guilty.  Harry  de 
Percy,  as  English  warden,  and  the  earl  of  March,  as  Scotch 
warden,  mutually  bound  themselves  by  letters  to  observe 
these  conditions. 

*  FxooeadiDgs  of  the  Hawick  Arehssologietl  Society. 
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The  reign  of  the  imbecile  Richard  II.,  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  He  had  in  1S99  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  both  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  and  of  his  son  Hotspur ;  they  had 
spoken,  he  was  told,  words  derogatory  to  his  majesty ;  and 
in  consequence,  he  summoned  the  earl  to  appear  before  him; 
but  the  earl  was  refractory,  and  for  this  disobedience  and 
other  disloyalty,  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  and  banished 
from  the  kingdom.*  The  king  having  gone  to  Ireland,  a 
favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  treasonable  designs,  which  had  been  formed,  for  the 
subversion  of  the  throne. 

The  earl.  Hotspur,  and  Ralph  Neville  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  assembled  their 
forces;  and  with  the  aid  of  other  powerful  barons,  they 
succeeded  in  deposing  Richard  and  placing  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster on  the  throne  as  Henry  IV.  Richly  was  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  rewarded  for  his  services ;  he  was  advanced 
to  the  great  office  of  constable  of  England ;  he  was  made 
justice  of  Chester,  constable  of  the  castles  of  Chester,  Con- 
way, Flint,  and  Carnarvon,  general  warden  of  the  east 
marches,  governor  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Carlisle ;  and 
to  him  and  his  heirs  was  given  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  he 
held  by  carrying  the  Lancaster  sword  on  the  day  of  the 
king's  coronation.  Four  years  afterwards,  the  king  ^'  consi- 
dering the  extraordinary  labours  and  fruitful  obedience  of 
Henry  de  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,"  granted  to  him 
and  his  heirs  the  whole  county  of  Douglas ;  the  vales  of 
Eskedale,  Lydesdale,  and  Lawderdale ;  the  lordship  of  Sel- 
keryk  and  forest  of  Etteryck ;  and  all  the  lordships  of  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  with  a  few  exceptions.!  On  Hotspur  too, 
royal  gifts  were  showered ;  he  was  constituted  warden  of  the 
western  marches,  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  governor  of 
Berwick  and  of  the  castle  of  Rokesburgh,  justice  of  Chester, 
North  Wales,  and  Flintshire;  to  him  were  granted  the  castle 
and  lordship  of  Bamburgh,  with  the  fee-farm  of  that  town 
for  life;  he  was  made  constable  of  the  castles  of  Chester, 
Flint,  Conway,  and  Carnarvon,  and  sheriff  of  Flintshire  for 
life ;  the  whole  county  and  dominion  of  Anglesey,  and  the 
castle,  the  manors,  lands,  fee-farms,  and  rents  of  Beaumarys 

•   Froifl.  Chion.,  lY.,  Chtp.  105. 

f  Rot  Scot,  II.,  p.  164;  where  is  given  a  full  list  of  iboie  Scottish  posses- 
sions. 
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were  also  granted  to  him  for  life.*    How  extravagant  and 
rapacious  were  the  men  of  that  time  1 

Soon  after  Henry  lY .  had  assumed  the  throne,  the  relations 
between  England  and  Scotland  were  disturbed  by  the  treach- 
erous conduct  of  the  earl  of  March,  who  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  and  agreed  to  yield  up  his  castles, 
troops,  and  services  to  the  king  of  England.  The  abbot  of 
Alnwick  Abbejr  and  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  were  appointed 
to  treat  with  him  for  this  purpose.  The  earl  of  March  along 
with  Lord  Percy,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  made 
inroads  into  the  territories  of  Douglas  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Haddington ;  but  being  suddenly  attacked  by  Douglas  at 
Linton,  thev  abandoned  their  plunder  and  luggage  and  fled 
with  precipitation  to  Bewick.  King  Henry  afterwards  in- 
vaded Scotland  with  an  immense  armv^  but  though  achieving 
little,  vet  was  he  remarkable  for  the  leniency  with  which  he 
treated  his  enemies.  While  he  was  in  Scotland,  inroads 
were  made  into  Northumberland  by  the  Scots,  who  wasted 
and  burnt  Bamburghshire. 

After  a  short  truce,  hostilities  recommenced  in  1402.  One 
party  imder  Hepburn  returning  laden  with  English  spoil, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  earl  of  March  and  his  son,  at 
West  Nesbit  in  the  Merse ;  and  Hepburn  and  the  flower  of 
the  Lothian  vouth  were  slain.  To  revenge  this  loss.  Earl 
Douglas,  in  the  month  of  August,  1402,  entered  England  at 
the  head  of  an  army  ten  or  twelve  thousand  strong,  and 
destroyed  and  plundered  the  country  as  far  as  Newcastle. 

Henry  IV.  was  then  engaged  with  Glendower  in  Wales ; 
but  the  earl  of  Northumbenand,  Hotspur,  and  the  earl  of 
March  collected  an  army  and  intercepted,  near  to  Millfield, 
the  Scottish  army  returning  to  their  country  laden  with 
plunder.  Douglas,  on  reaching  Wooler  and  perceiving  the 
enemy,  seized  on  Homildon  Hill,  a  strong  position  about  one 
mile  westward  of  Wooler.  The  English  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and  Hotspur,  eager  to  reach  the  foe,  was  with  his 
usual  rashness  about  to  lead  his  men  up  the  hill,  when 
March,  seeing  the  danger  of  such  an  attempt,  seized  hold  of 
the  bridle  of  his  horse  and  advised  him  to  halt,  and  to  send 
among  the  enemy  a  flight  of  arrows.  Arranged  on  the  hill  side, 
the  Scots  presented  a  good  mark;  and  almost  every  arrow  be- 
came a  messenger  of  death.  The  Scots  falling  thickly  around 
and  unavenged,  Swinton,  a  brave  knight,  exclaimed  aloud — 

•  Rot.  Lit  Claui.,  1  Hen.  IV.,  p.  4,  m.  7. 
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"What  fascination  has  seized  you  my  brave  countrymen^ 
that  ye  stand  to  be  shot  down  like  deer,  instead  of  calling 
forth  your  ancient  valour  and  meeting  your  enemies  hand  to 
hand.  Descend  with  me  to  conquer,  or  fall  like  men.'' 
Accompanied  by  Adam  Gordon  and  one  hundred  men,  he 
rushed  down  the  hill;  but  too  few  in  number,  their  desperate 
valour  only  led  them  to  death.  Though  brave,  Douglas  had 
few  of  the  qualifications  of  a  general ;  at  length  he  attempted 
to  lead  his  army  down  the  hill ;  but  the  movement  was  too 
late ;  the  English  archers  retired  a  little  and  then  poured  in 
another  flight  of  arrows  so  strong,  that  they  pierced  through 
armour ;  and  even  Douglas,  notwithstanding  his  well  tem- 
pered mail,  was  wounded  in  five  places,  though  not  mortally. 
The  English  bowmen  here,  as  in  many  other  battles,  won. 
the  dav ;  the  Scots  were  completely  routed ;  numbers  were 
slain  in  the  field,  and  five  hundred  were  in  their  flight 
drowned  in  the  Tweed.  A  field  at  the  base  of  Homildon, 
bears,  in  remembrance  of  this  battle,  the  name  of  "  The  Bed 

Biggs."* 

Hotspur,  though  distinguished  by  his  headlong  valour,  had 
the  faults  of  his  age ;  but  we  may  regret,  that  our  northern 
hero  here  stained  his  name  by  an  act  of  ruthless  cruelty.  Sir 
William  Stuart,  of  Forest,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Homildon, 
and  Hotspur,  contrary  to  the  recognised  rules  of  honourable 
war&re,  insisted  that  he  should  be  tried  as  a  traitor,  because 
he  was  a  native  of  Teviotdale  when  it  was  under  English 
power.  Stuart  was  eloquent  and  wise,  and  having  a  good 
cause,  defended  himself  so  well,  that  he  was  acquitted  by 
several  juries ;  yet  Hotspur,  instead  of  honouring  a  brave  man, 
hunted  him  down  with  so  much  keenness,  that  he  dragged 
him  before  a  jury  of  his  own  retainers.  Stuart  was,  of  course, 
condemned,  executed,  drawn,  and  quartered,  amid  the  indig- 
nant murmurs  of  th^  rest  of  the  English.f 

The  Percys  had  rendered  to  King  Henry  the  most  impor- 
tant services ;  and  the  rewards  showered  upon  them  were  so 
abundant  and  valuable,  that  their  sovereign  might  reasonably 
have  calculated  on  their  gratitude  and  fidelity ;  but  they 
were  too  powerful  as  subjects,  and  too  unbounded  in  their 
expectations;  and  their  vaulting  ambition  led  them  to  concoct 
other  traitorous  designs.  One  king  they  had  pulled  down, 
another  they  had  set  up ;  and  they  now  determined  to  drag 
from  his  throne,  the  king  of  their  own  making.    The  defection 

*  Pinkerton  giret  a  good  account  of  this  engagement.        f  Bower,  p.  431. 
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of  the  Percys  has  been  attributed  by  some  historians  and 
by  Shakespeare  to  resentment  at  the  king's  order,  not  to  put 
to  ransom  or  liberate  the  prisoners  taken  at  Homildon  with- 
out his  permission ;  but  though  this  might  irritate  haughty 
men,  it  could  scarcely  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  kingdoms,  for 
such  orders  had  not  been  unusual ;  and  we  know,  that  after 
this  battle,  the  Percjrs  had  no  scruple  in  accepting  rich 
rewards.  Doubtless,  however,  they  felt  as  a  grievance  the 
refusal  of  the  king  to  allow  the  friends  of  Sir  Edmund  Morti* 
mer  to  ransom  him  from  Owen  Glendower,  with  whom  he 
was  a  prisoner.  The  public  records  disclose  another  ground 
of  dissatisfaction.  Four  letters  of  the  renowned  Hotspur, 
and  two  of  the  earl  his  father,  are  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England.  These 
letters  are  interesting  as  reUcs  of  a  historic  name,  and  as 
exhibiting  the  haughty,  captious,  and  uncompromising  cha- 
racter of  Hotspur,  and  the  keen  rapaciousness  of  the  earl. 
In  one  letter,  dated  10th  April,  1401,  from  Denbigh,  in  reply 
to  an  injunction  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  he  should  properly 
execute  his  duties  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Hotspur  exhibits 
soreness  that  his  loyalty  should  be  suspected.  His  second 
letter  from  Denbigh,  of  which  he  was  constable,  presses  for 
payment  of  the  king's  soldiers  at  Berwick ;  and  m  another, 
on  17th  March  from  Denbigh,  he  tells  of  his  heavy  labour 
and  expense, ''  which  were  in  truth  so  unbearable,  that  he 
could  support  them  no  longer  than  the  end  of  the  month  or 
three  or  four  days  afterwards."  His  fifth  letter  is  the  most 
characteristic ;  he  reminds  the  council  of  his  repeated  appli- 
cation for  money  due  to  him  as  warden ;  and  alludes  to  sums 
owing  to  his  father  and  himself,  and  to  promises  made  by  the 
treasurer  to  him,  when  he  was  last  in  London,  that  if  agree- 
able to  the  council,  two  thousand  marks  should  be  paid  to 
him  before  February;  he  is  astonished  that  £5000  due  to  his 
father  for  the  marches  could  not  be  paid  in  good  faith ;  and 
he  thought,  that  the  council  either  attached  too  little  consi- 
deration to  the  marches,  or  were  dissatisfied  with  the  services 
of  himself  and  his  father ;  he  begged  the  council  not  to  be 
displeased,  because  he  wrote  ignorantly  in  his  rude  and  fieeble 
manner. 

These  letters  are  in  French ;  but  neither  the  letters  them- 
selves nor  the  signatures  appear  to  be  Hotspur's  autograph. 
Probably  he  could  not  write. 

Two  letters  were  sent  bv  the  earl  of  Northumberland  in 
May  and  June,  1408,  pressing  for  payment  of  money  due  to 
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himself  and  his  son.  If  the  money  were  not  paid,  he  tells 
the  council,  they  could  not  meet  the  king  at  Onneston ;  and 
such  was  the  lofty  estimate  he  fonned  of  himself  and  of 
Hotspur,  that  he  thought  it  probable,  the  fair  renown  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  nation  would  not  be  maintained  in  that  place, 
to  the  utter  dishonour  and  grief  of  himself  and  his  son ;  '^  if 
we  had  been  paid  "  he  continues,  *^  the  £60,000  since  your 
coronation,  then  we  could  better  support  such  a  charge ;  but 
to  this  day,  there  is  clearly  due  to  us  £20,000  and  more  ;'* 
he  then  entreats  for  payment  of  a  large  sum. 

Four  weeks  afterwards,  the  Percys  were  rebels.  Of  their 
treasonable  design  the  king  had  no  suspicion,  for  when  he 
first  heard  of  their  rebellion,  he  was  in  route  to  visit  the  earl 
to  assist  him  in  opposing  the  Scots.*  While  on  his  march 
northward,  the  king  in  a  letter  to  his  Privv  Council,  says 
that  the  object  of  his  march  was  to  support  his  very  dear  and 
loyal  cousin,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son  Henry, 
in  the  expedition  which  they  had  undertaken  for  him  and 
the  realm  against  lus  enemies  the  Scots.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  &ult8  of  King  Henry,  his  treatment  of  the  Percys 
was  generous  and  lenient;  indeed,  he  had  no  interest  in 
driving  such  powerful  men  to  revolt ;  his  own  circumstances 
at  this  time  were  exceedingly  embarassed,  and  the  nonpay- 
ment of  the  enormous  claims  put  forth  by  them,  arose  firom 
inability.  By  a  certain  class  of  writers,  these  letters  are 
represented  as  a  justification  of  this  rebellion ;  to  me,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  strip  the  subject  o/  much  of  its  romance. 
In  a  rebellion  occasioned  by  a  personal  money  squabble 
there  is  no  dignity  and  no  patriotism.  These  overgrown 
men,  notwithstanding  the  ricn  rewards  they  had  received, 
were  boundless  in  their  cravings  for  more ;  and  being  pos* 
sessed  of  enormous  power,  they  appear,  moreover,  to  have 
had  the  ambition  of  gaining  sovereignty  in  England.  A 
superstitious  credulity  is  said  also  to  have  mided  them; 
according  to  Grafton : — *^  Owen  Glendower  and  the  earl  of 
March  and  the  Percys  were  greatly  abused  and  deceived  by 
a  Welsh  prophecy,  which  made  them  believe  that  King 
Henry  was  the  moldewarpe  cursed  of  God's  own  mouth,  and 
that  they  three  were  the  dragon,  the  lyon,  and  the  wolfe, 
which  should  divide  this  realm  between  them,  by  the  prophecy 
of  Mawmot  Marlyn."  In  passing  judgment  on  these  men, 
allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  the  state  of  the  times. 

•  Froe.  and  OrcU  of  Privy  C«oii«il,  I.»  p.  S07. 
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The  English  principle  of  loyalty  was  but  little  developed ; 
great  barons  had  been  struggling  for  plunder^  power,  and 
supremacy ;  and  the  king  lumself  was  viewed  as  a  baron^ 
but  greater  than  the  rest.  "  The  divinity  which  doth  hedge 
round  a  king  "  had  not  yet  been  seen ;  and  the  principles  of 
royal  succession  were  far  from  being  established.  Loyalty, 
indeed,  as  a  rational  principle  actuating  free  men,  is  the 
result  of  long  experience  of  the  blessings  of  constitutional 
government. 

In  carrying  out  this  plot  the  main  actors  were  unscrupu- 
lous, and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  league  themselves  with  the 
enemies  of  their  country-  Douglas  the  Scot  was  set  free, 
and  Berwick  was  promised  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  joining 
them  with  his  followers;  Owen  Glendower,  who  was  en- 
deavouring to  set  up  an  independent  kingdom  in  Wales^  was 
admitted  into  the  confederacy ;  and  the  king  of  France  was 
applied  to  for  help.  The  plot  was  well  designed,  and  if  it 
had  been  as  skilfully  carried  out,  the  king  might  have  been 
hurled  from  his  throne ;  but  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
sluggish,  if  not  timid,  and  Hotspur  shewed  only  the  rashness 
and  valour  of  the  soldier.  His  father  being  "  sore  sick  "  at 
his  castle.  Hotspur  took  the  command  of  the  army,  and  being 
joined  by  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  and  by  Douglas^ 
marched  southwards  to  form  a  junction  with  felendower. 
But  the  king  was  equally  active,  and  more  skilful ;  he  hast- 
ened to  the  Welsh  borders,  and  reached  Shrewsbury  in  time 
to  prevent  a  union  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Welsh. 
Although  Hotspur  was  enraged  because  the  Welsh  forces  had 
not  come  up,  he  yet  determined  to  hazard  a  battle.  A  paper 
was  first  distributed,  emanating  from  the  Percys,  charging 
the  king  with  perjury,  oppression,  and  murder ;  but  of  this 
the  king  took  little  notice,  as  the  issue  had  to  be  determined, 
not  by  the  pen  but  by  the  sword.  At  an  early  hour  on  the 
Slst  of  July,  1403,  Hotspur  drew  up  his  men  on  Hateley 
Field,  near  Shrewsbury,  in  front  of  the  king's  army ;  and 
fourteen  thousand  men  on  each  side,  the  best  troops  in 
Europe,  stood  ready  for  the  charge.  The  trumpets  sounded 
and  both  rushed  to  the  encounter,  Esperance,  Percy  !  being 
Hotspur's  battle  cry,  and  Saint  OeorgCy  far  us  !  the  battle 
cry  of  the  king.  An  irresistible  charge  was  made  by  Hotspur 
and  Douglas,  the  two  most  famous  warriors  of  the  period ; 
but  they  were  not  well  supported,  and  they  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  royal  troops.  The  king  himself  possessed  valour 
as  a  soldier  and  wisdom  as  a  general,  and  supported  by  his 
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cbiyabous  son^  his  star  was  in  the  ascendant.  Hotspur  and 
Douglas  did  all  that  mere  valour  and  skill  of  arms  could 
aocompUsh,  but  from  the  effects  of  their  rashness  they  could 
not  escape ;  Hotspur  was  pierced  through  the  brain,  by  an 
arrow  from  an  un&nown  hand,  and  "  his  spur  became  cold ;" 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  their  troops,  dispirited  by 
the  Ic^  of  their  leaders,  fled,  leaving  more  than  half  of  their 
companions  dead  upon  the  field. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  England,  that  this  confederacy  was 
defeated ;  for,  if  it  had  been  successful,  England  might  have 
been  divided  into  three  kingdoms ;  or  a  puppet  of  a  king 
might  have  been  set  up,  and  the  nation  rent  by  lawless 
fitctions. 

The  body  of  Hotspur  was  interred,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king,  by  Lord  Fumival  at  Whitchurch,  but  it  was  afterwards 
exhumed.  For  this  very  barbarous  act,  the  chronicle  of 
London  assigns  a  political  reason;  '^ forasmuch  as  some 
people  said,  that  Sir  Harry  Percy  was  alive,  he  was  taken 
up  again  out  of  his  grave  and  bound  upright  between 
imll  stones,  that  all  mi^t  see  he  was  dead."  This,  indeed, 
was  a  tribute  to  his  valour,  his  daring,  and  popularity.  In 
accordance  with  the  brutal  usage  of  the  times,  the  body  was 
afterwards  drawn  and  quartered,  and  the  mangled  remains 
were  exhibited  at  Shrewsbury,  London,  Newcastle,  York, 
and  Chester.  Four  months  afterwards,  his  widow,  with 
pious  care,  gathered  the  severed  members  and  interred  them 
m  York  Minster.  Thus  waned  and  disappeared  the  crescent 
of  a  heroic  personage,  whom  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  more 
than  the  historian,  has  immortalised.  His  character  drawn 
by  the  poet  is  true  to  nature.  Referring  to  it,  the  sagacious 
Dr.  Johnson  says — "  Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and 
quarrelsome,  and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  generosity,  and 
courage."  Brave  he  was  undoubtedly,  and  highly  skilled  in 
the  use  of  arms ;  he  panted  for  distinction,  and  thought  it  an 
easy  task  to  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon ; 
notwithstanding  he  had  few  of  the  higher  qualifications  of  a 
general,  though  his  dashing  valour  fitted  him  as  a  guerilla 
chief  to  carry  on  border  warfare.  His  boldness  and  daring, 
however,  captivated  the  taste  of  an  age  when  physical  force 
was  in  the  ascendant. 

"  He  wai,  indeed,  the  glan 
Vnierein  the  noble  youth  did  drees  themselTee 
In  military  rules,  hnmcuri  of  blood  i 
He  was  the  mark  and  glassi  copy  and  book, 
That  fiwhion'd  others." 
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And  eren  in  our  more  civilised  times,  there  are  many  who, 
while  they  would  not  exalt  his  faults  into  virtuee,  yet  follow 
his  heroic  caieer  with  hreathless  interest,  and  admire  his 
undaunted  couraffe,  and  lament  that  one  endowed  with  some 
uohle  quaUties,  should  have  fallen  so  soon  and  so  sadly. 

He  married  Eliaaheth,  daughter  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  eoil 
of  March,  and  hy  her  he  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.' 

Two  illustrations  I  am  enabled  to  give  of  the  heraldry  of 
this  renowned  warrior. 


Fiff.  15. 

Abhs. — Or,  a  lion  rampimt  azure,  differenced  by  a  laM  of 

three  poinU  gulet  /  occurs  between  1392  and  1S9T. 

Fiff.  16. 

Asks. — Percy  and  Lacy  quarterly,  differenced  by  a  labd  of 
three  potnta  /  occurs  between  1S99  and  1403, 

SnppoBTEKS. — iSoo  lions  yuardant. 

Badge. — A  locket,  from  which  hangs  the  shield.  "The 
absence  of  the  crescent"  as  Mr.  Longstaffe  remarks, 
"  strongly  indicates  its  connection  with  the  earldooL" 

■  HofaipuT  at  ths  time  of  hii  dnCh  wu  in  pouetsion  of  Aa  T>Ibol  Iindt  in 
Tyndale,  vhicli  coniiited  of  the  minai  of  WalnjkgnngCi  &c. ;  and  inclnded 
witliiD  tbem,  ntxtX  1%  dov  called  Eielder.  But  how  Qitj  oinc  intolii*  ponenlou 
11  ■  mjttetjt.  TheM  linde  were  pert  of  Jeei,  beld  in  ISIG  by  John  Comyn  de 
Bedeutch,  uliich  deecended  to  hii  two  dinghten,  JohKon*,  who  tnurled  Derid 
Btrathbogie^  earl  of  Alhol,  and  EUiibeth,  who  married  Bichard  TalboL  Half  of 
tbeie  feei  paned  to  Athol  and  the  other  half  to  TalboL  Dand,  eul  of  Alhol,  left 
two  danghtoa,  Eluabtth  and  Fhilippa  |   and  in  1974,  "Bmrf,  the  flnt  evl  «f 
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The  earl  of  Northumberland^  recovered  from  his  real  or 
pretended  sickness^  was  marching  to  join  his  son^  when  he 
first  heard  the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  Hotspur  and  defeat 
of  his  army.  Despairing  now  of  success  in  his  schemes^  he 
disbanded  his  forces  and  retired  to  his  castle  of  Warkworth. 
On  being  summoned^  he  deemed  it  politic  to  surrender  him- 
self to  the  king  at  York,  where,  to  save  his  life,  he  acknow- 
ledged his  treason,  and  meanly  excused  himself  by  asserting 
that  his  son — ^the  gallant  Hotspur — ^had  acted  contrary  to  his 
wishes  and  commands.  He  was  pardoned,  though  he  had 
to  be  kept  in  custody  till  the  commotions  subsided.  Soon 
after  his  arrest,  reports  having  been  spread  abroad  that  the 
king  was  dead  and  the  earl  at  liberty,  his  northern  retainers 
assembled  in  great  force  and  attempted  to  hold  the  castles  of 
Alnwick,  Berwick,  Warkworth,  and  other  fortresses  against 
the  king.  Alnwick  Castle  was  held  by  Sir  William  Worth- 
ington,  constable.  Sir  John  Wydale,  chaplain,  William 
Bodom,  John  Middelham,  Thomas,  clerk  of  Alnwick,  and 
Richard  Bonde,  who  were  required  to  surrender  it  to  Gerard 
Heron ;  Warkworth  Castle  was  held  by  Henry  Percy,  with 
John  Cresswell,  the  constable,  and  Richard  Aske,  who  were 
required  to  surrender  it  to  John  de  Mitford.*  The  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  however,  threatening  to  assault  these  strong- 
holds with  cannon,  they  were  surrendered  to  the  king,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland. 

Early  in  1404  the  earl  was  liberated,  and  received  lenient, 
if  not  generous,  treatment  from  the  king ;  his  estates  were 
restored  to  him,  excepting  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  revenue 
of  five  hundred  marks  yearly  out  of  the  customs  of  Berwick; 
but  other  lands  of  equal  v^ue  were  to  be  given  to  him ;  he 
was,  however,  deprived  of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  and  of  the 
castle  and  forest  of  Jedburgh,  with  their  dependendes.f  This 
exceedingly  lenient  treatment  probably  arose  from  a  desire 

Mordinmberland,  paid  to  the  king  i^60  to  have  the  custody  of  these  heireeMi ; 
and  forthwith  he  caused  them  to  be  married  to  two  of  his  sons — Elisabeth  to  Sir 
Thomas  Percy,  and  Philippa  to  Ralph  Percy,  both  brothers  of  Hotspur ;  but  by 
what  process  Hotspur  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Talbot  lands  is  not  known ; 
Haxtshome  supposes  by  purchase,  but  adduces  no  evidence.  '•Hartshome's  Feudal 
sod  Military  Antiquities,  p.  260. 

*  Proc.  and  Ord.  of  Privy  Council,  XL,  p.  211. 

f  The  castles  of  Berwick  and  Jedburgh  were,  howerer,  restored  to  him  on  the 
16th  of  Nofember,  1404.    Rot  Scot.,  II.,  p.  172. 
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to  prevent  his  vassals  joining  the  Scots,  and  delivering  up  to 
them  the  strongholds  held  by  the  earl.  On  being  pardoned 
and  restored  to  his  estates,  parliament  gave  great  thanks  to 
the  king  for  these  favours;  and,  at  their  request  and  by 
command  of  the  king,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  Ralph 
Neville,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  token  of  perfect  amity, 
kissed  each  other,  and  took  each  other  by  the  hand  thrice  in 
open  parliament ;  and  on  a  subsequent  day,  the  same  cere* 
mony  was  gone  through  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Dunbar. 

Notwithstanding  the  oaths  of  fidelity  he  had  taken,  and 
the  leniency  and  generosity  of  the  King,  discontent  still 
lurked  in  the  bosom  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  His 
son  had  been  slain,  his  brother  executed,  of  some  high  offices 
and  of  castles  had  he  been  deprived,  and  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  to  compound  with  his  retainers  for  their  share 
in  the  rebellion.  Such  supposed  indignities  fired  his  haughty 
spirit,  and  it  broke  forth  with  volcanic  energy.  Madly  he 
plunged  into  another  rebellion,  and  tried  again  to  act  the 
dangerous  part  of  a  king-maker.  In  the  summer  of  1405, 
he  joined  with  the  archbishop  of  York,  Mowbray,  and  Bar* 
dolf,  in  a  conspiracy  to  depose  King  Henry,  and  raise  the 
earl  of  March  to  the  throne.  The  archbishop  of  York  assem- 
bled an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  near  to  Shipton  Moor; 
but  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  again  too  late  to  take 
part  in  the  affray.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  with  a  small 
army  came  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  and,  by  a  dishonour- 
able and  treacherous  scheme,  contrived  to  scatter  their  army 
and  seize  upon  the  leaders,  who  were  immediately  executed. 
For  his  treasonable  conduct,  the  lands  and  possessions  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  were  again  confiscated;  but 
with  his  followers  he  escaped  to  Berwick,  whence  they  made 
inroads  into  Northumberland.  The  military  force  of  York- 
shire was  summoned  to  act  against  these  rebels ;  and  with 
an  army  of  thirty-seven  thousand  men,  the  king  proceeded 
northward  to  reduce  the  castles  of  the  earl.  Prudhoe  Castle 
immediately  surrendered;  Wark worth  Castle,  which  was  well 
garrisoned  and  provisioned,  refusing  to  yield,  and  the  captain 
declaring  he  would  defend  it  for  the  earl,  artiUery  was  brought 
to  bear  against  it,  and  with  so  much  skill,  that  at  the  seventh 
discharge  the  besieged  implored  for  mercy ;  and  on  the  1st 
of  July  the  castle  was  dekvered  up.*    Amwick  Castle  was 

*  Pro«.  and  Ord.  of  PrlTj  Council,  I. 
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summoned  by  the  king,  but  the  captains^  Henry  Percy,  of 
Athol,  and  William  CUflFord,  replied  —  "Wynne  Berwick 
ones  and  you  shall  have  your  entent."*  The  king  passed  on 
to  Berwick,  which  Sir  William  Graystock  attempted  to  hold, 
but  the  first  shot  from  a  cannon  of  large  bore  demolished 
part  of  a  tower,  and  caused  such  consternation,  that  the  gar- 
rison surrendered.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  and  Bardolf,  taking  with  them  the  son 
of  Hotspur,  had  fled  for  refuge  into  Scotland.  The  king 
proceeded  no  further  northward,  but,  on  his  return,  Alnwick 
Castle  was  yielded  to  him  without  resistance,  the  garrison 
being  allowed  to  depart  with  their  horses  and  harness. 

Anxious  to  lay  hold  of  so  troublesome  an  enemy  as  North- 
umberland, the  king  offered  to  restore  to  liberty  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Homildon,  if  their  friends  would  seize  and  deliver 
to  him  Northumberland  and  Bardolf;  but  both  of  them 
escaped  into  Wales,  where  for  a  time,  they  joined  Owen 
Glendower,  who  was  still  struggling  for  the  independence  of 
Wales.  Northumberland  afterwards  appears  to  have  spent 
an  unsettled  life,  always  hoping  for  some  event  favourable 
to  his  rebellious  purposes.  He  crossed  over  to  France  and 
thence  to  Flanders  to  seek  support ;  but  his  principal  haunts 
were  along  the  borders.  For  the  last  time,  in  1409,  the 
aged  earl,  along  with  his  friend  Bardolf,  accompanied  by 
a  few  Scots  and  many  of  his  own  retainers,  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  and  penetrated  as  far  southward  as  Knares- 
borough.  At  Thirsk  he  published  a  proclamation  somewhat 
in  a  royal  style — "That  he  came  to  relieve  the  English 
nation  from  manv  unjust  oppressions,  and  required  all  per- 
sons that  loved  the  liberty  of  their  country  to  resort  to  him 
immediately  with  their  weapons  and  armour  to  assist  him.'' 
This  was  a  rash  and  foolish  enterprise,  and  Fordun  accounts 
for  it  by  stating,  that  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby,  one  of  his  vassals, 
lured  him  to  destruction  by  advising  him  to  enter  Northum- 
berland with  a  few  men,  for  such  numbers  would  join  him 
as  to  enable  him  to  dethrone  the  kins ;  meanwhile  Rokesby 
as  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  was  secretly  collecting  forces  to  oppose 
him.  This  account,  though  not  confirmed  by  English  histo- 
rians, may  be  correct.  However,  it  is  a  fact,  that  Rokesby 
attacked  the  earl's  forces  at  Bramham  Moor,  and  after  a 
sharp  conflict  slew  the  earl,  mortally  wounded  Bardolf,  and 
dispersed  their  army.     The  earl's  head,  whitened  with  age, 

•  Hardiag,  p.  208. 
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was  struck  off  and  stuck  on  a  pole,  sent  to  London  and  set  on 
London  Bridge ;  while  his  mangled  members  were  exposed 
at  London^  Lincoln^  Berwick^  and  Newcastle ;  after  remain- 
ing suspended  there  for  more  than  two  months^  they  were 
taken  down  by  special  precept  of  the  king,  and  interred 
by  the  earl's  faends  in  consecrated  ground.  According  to 
Feens: — 

"  The  bod^  of  the  said  earle  of  Northumberland  in  Yorke  Minster  doth  lie^ 
At  the  right  hand  of  the  high  altar»  right  honourably.** 

Of  Hotspur  he  says : — 

**  In  Yorke  Minster  this  most  honourable  knight 
By  the  first  earle  his  father  lyeth  openly  in  sight" 

The  earl  was  thrice  married ;  first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Angus;  and  through  her  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  lordship  of  Prudhoe;  she  died  without 
issue.    Peeris  says : — 

"  But  or  these  marriages  were  made  completelyy 
Elisabeth  departed  a  virgin  to  God's  mercy.*' 

His  second  wife  was  Man;aret,  daughter  of  Ralph  Lord 
Neville,  and  by  her  he  had  issue  three  sons  Henry  Hotspur, 
Sir  Thomas,  and  Sir  Ralph.  For  his  third  wife,  he  took 
Maud,  sister  and  heir  to  Anthony  Lord  Lucy,  widow  of 
Gilbert  de  Umfiraville,  earl  of  Angus,  and  mother  of  Eliza- 
beth, his  first  wife ;  by  her  he  had  no  issue.  Through  a 
very  extraordinary  settlement,  he  became  lord  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  and  possessor  of  the  estates  of  the  Lucys.  This 
settlement  is  recorded  on  the  Fine  Roll,  8  Richard  ll.,  1384; 
and  with  this  agrees  Peeris'  account : — 

'*  And  by  the  said  Maud  forthwithall 
The  lord  Lucy  lands  by  her  guift  came  to  him  all« 
The  said  Lady  Maud  Lucy  as  I  understaod. 

Married  herself  conditionally  to  the  aforesaid 
Seaventh  Henry,  first  earle  of  Northumbarland, 
As  to  say  that  the  Lord  Pearey  should  beare  continually 
The  blew  lion  and  the  Lucies  silver  in  his  armes  quarteilyy 
Her  name  bee  might  not  take,  issue  none  had  shee ; 
Therefore  she  did  bind  him  to  bear  her  armes,  as  in  his  armes  yee  may  see. 
The  honour  of  Cockermouth  came  by  her,  shee  gave  it  freely 

To  him  and  to  his  heires  as  by  the  lawe  shee  might, 
Bearinge  the  foresaid  armes  of  her  in  memory, 
With  the  blew  lyon,  the  Biaband  armes  quarterly." 

The  Percy  and  Lucy  arms  after  this  were  combined,  viz. : — 
Or,  a  lion  rampant,  azure  quarterly  with  those  of  Lucy, 
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viz.  I — Oviea,  three  lucie$,  argmU,  oi  pike  fiah ;  these  appear 
in  Hotspur's  seal — F^.  16,  p.  170. 

In  this  earl's  time,  we  first  meet  with  the  Percy  motto 
Ssperance,  which  was  ufied  as  a  war  cry  at  the  battle  of 
Sluewshury,  where  Hotspur  was  slain.  Here  too,  first 
appear  the  two  Percy  badges,  the  crescent  and  the  locket, 
fniich  are  usually  combined.  "It  seems  probable"  Mr. 
Lonastaffe  remarks, "  that  the  crescent  has  a  reference  to  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland.  The  other  badge  has  been 
frequently  named  fetterlocks,  gyres,  shackles,  and  manacles; 
but  it  more  correctly  designated  a  locket.  A  creaoent  nearhf 
tvrrovnding  a  cattle,  appears  on  the  eail*8  ahrieTalty  seal  in 
1296."*— (Cb^pAMAm  Archives). 

SnSIX7AZ.IT  SEAL  OF  THX  BABL. 


I  Old  Hanldry  of  Oia  Fcicti,  pp.  171^  180; 
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SECOND,  TTTTH.T),  AND  FOURTH  EAELS  OF  NOETHUM- 

BEELAND. 

HXNBY  PEBOY|  SEOONB  EABL-— SABLY  IitFB -— BB8T0BED  TO  HIS 
ESTATES — BOEDER  WABFABE  —  ALITWIGK  BVBITS — OONNEOTED 
WITH  DISTTTBBANOE  JN  YOBXSHIBE — ^DEFEAT  AT  SABK — ^FBENOH 
WABS — STBTTGGLE  BETWEEN  HOUSES  OF  LAKOASTEB  AIVD  YOBS 
—  EABL  SLAIN  AT  ST.  ALBANS  —  GHABACTEB  —  HEBALDBY  — 
HENBY|  THTBT)  EABL — EABLY  LIFE — ^BABONIES  OF  POYNINGS, 
FTTZPAYNE,  AND  BBIAN — STTOOEEDS  TO  THE  EABLDOM — ^BOBDEB 
WABFABE — ^STBXrOOLBS  OF  BIVAL  HOUSES — SLAIN  AT  TOWTON — 
EXTENT  OF  HIS  ESTATES — ATTAINTED — ^JTOHN  NEVILLE,  EABL 
OF  NOBTHUICBEBLAND-— STBXTGGLES  IN  THE  VOSRnS. — ALNWICK 
CASTLE  TAKEN —- ALNWICK,  BAMBX7BOH,  AND  DnNSTANBTTBOH 
CASTLES  BESIEGED — ^BATTLE  OF  HEDGELEY  CB0S8— BAHB17BGH 
CASTLE  TAKEN — ^SIB  BALPH  GBEY  EXECT7TED — ^HENBY,  F0X7BTH 
EABL — ESTATES  AND  EABLDOM  BESTOBED— SEBYIOES  ON  THE 
BOBDEBS  —  BATTLE  OF  BOSWOBTH  —  SLAIN  AT  COXLODGE  — 
BTTBIAL— -HEBALDBY — ^WILL. 

The  vast  estates  of  the  first  earl  of  Northumberland,  were 
in  consequence  of  his  rebellion,  confiscated,  and  bestowed 
by  the  king  on  his  son,  John  of  Lancaster,  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  with  the  exception  of  Spofford,  which  was  given  to 
Bokeby,  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.* 

Henry  Percy,  the  son  of  Hotspur,  who,  but  for  this  con- 
fiscation, would  have  been  heir  to  the  baronj  of  Alnwick, 
was  bom  on  the  8rd  of  February,  1893.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March — she  whose  deep  affection  for  her  husband  Shakespeare 
has  immortalised : — 

"  So  came  I  a  widow. 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough 
To  rain  npon  rememhrance  with  mine  eyei, 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heav'n, 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband." 

•  CaL  Eot,  6  Hen.  lY.,  m.  10. 
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When  only  tweWe  years  of  age,  young  Henry  was  taken 
by  hijs  grandfather  into  Scotland^  where  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Henry  Wardlaw,  the  hospitable  bishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  along  with  James,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland.* 
Collins  says,  that  when  Henry  was  sailing  with  James  to 
France  to  be  educated  at  the  French  court,  storms  drove 
the  vessel  ashore  at  Flamborough  Head ;  the  Scottish  prince 
being  recognised,  both  were  made  prisoners  and  conveyed  to 
the  king  of  England  at  Windsor ;  and  so  favourably  was  the 
prince  of  Wales  impressed  with  Henry  Percy,  that  it  led  to 
the  restoration  of  his  honours  and  estates.      If,  however, 

Joung  Percy  was  at  this  time  at  the  English  court,  he  must 
ave  returned  to  Scotland;  for  on  being  restored  to  his 
estates  he  came  to  England  as  a  liberated  captive.  Much 
there  is  to  admire  in  the  character  of  Henry  Y.;  besides  being 
a  great  warrior,  he  was  chivalrous  and  kind,  and  in  his  treat* 
ment  of  Percy  we  see  both  wisdom  and  generosity ;  for  he 
secured  hy  this  a  faithful  subject,  and  firmly  attached  the 
house  of  Percy  to  the  interests  of  his  own  family. 

In  1414,  the  king,  even  while  Henry  was  a  captive  in 
Scotland,  restored  to  him  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. After  this,  in  the  same  year,  a  humble  petition  waa 
presented  to  parliament  by  Henry  Percy,  setting  forth — 

''That  bein^  within  age  and  a  prisoner  in  Scotland,  the  king 
had  enabled  him  to  be  earl  of  Nordiumberland,  notwithstanding 
any  the  forfeiture  of  Henry,  his  father,  or  Henry,  his  grand- 
fittixer;  he  therefore  prayed  a  general  restitution  to  them  in 
blood,  and  to  all  their  hereditaments,  which  were  entaQed,  with 
Iree  sntoy  into  all  the  same ;  saving  to  the  king  aJl  the  lands  in 
flee  8impi».  Thereupon  the  king  gramted  him  aU  he  requested, 
8&88  he  tin  said  Henry,,  before  lus  entry  into  any  of  the  said 
laoda  do  firsty  by  inarf;ter  of  reoord  prove  in  the  chancery  the  lastig 
entailed  saving  as  befQre."t 

Henry,  however,  still  remained  prisoner  in  Scotland  till 
1415,  when  he  was  liberated  in  exchange  for  Muidock 
Stewart,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Homildon.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  yielded  up  the  Percy  estates  of  which  he 
had  possession;  but  the  king  to  reconcile  him  to  this  generous 
act^  granted  to  him  an  annuity  of  three  thousand  marks, 
until  lands  of  equivalent  value  should  be  settled  upon  him. 
At  the  parliament  held  in  March,  Henry  Percy  did  homage 
to  the  King  in  presence  of  the  peers  and  commons ;  and  to 

•  Fordun,  1.  XT.,  c  18, 19.  f  CoIUdb,  V.,  p.  383. 
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conjSnn  his  dignity  as  earl^  the  king  granted  a  formal  charter 
of  creation  and  a  fee  of  £20  per  annum^  Nomine  Comitis, 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  county. 

The  new  earl^  now  warmly  attached  to  his  king,  entered 
with  zeal  into  border  warfare ;  for  Northumberland  was  still 
the  chief  barrier  which  arrested  the  surgings  of  Scottish 
hostility.  The  famous  battle  of  Agincourt  had  been  won  by 
English  valour ;  and  Henry  Y.  was  using  all  his  efforts  to 
gain  the  crown  of  France.  Before  setting  out  on  his  second 
expedition,  such  was  his  confidence  in  Earl  Percy,  that  he 
made  him  general  warden  of  the  marches  of  Scotland,  and 
empowered  him  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  who 
notwithstanding  this  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the 
king's  absence,  and  under  the  duke  of  Albany,  advanced 
towards  Jedburgh  and  defeated  a  body  of  English  troops. 
Great  armies  were  in  consequence  marshalled ;  but  no  gen- 
eral engagement  took  place,  though  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  border  was  ravaged  and  destroyed.  When  the 
king  set  forth  on  his  last  expedition  to  France,  the  earl  was 
again  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  borders  and  the  cus- 
tody of  Berwick ;  and  for  the  latter  duty  he  had  to  receive 
£5000  annually  in  time  of  war,  but  half  that  sum  in  time  of 
peace  or  truce.  After  the  death  of  Henry  V.  the  earl  con- 
tinued to  be  engaged  in  these  services  and  was  paid  for  them; 
in  1422,  it  was  agreed  in  a  fall  parliament,  that  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  should  be  paid  one  thousand  marks  for  the 
custody  of  Berwick  and  the  East  March,  and  Sir  Bichard 
Neville  five  hundred  marks  for  the  custody  of  the  West 
March  toward  Scotland.*  In  1428,  out  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  the  ransom  paid  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  two  thou- 
sand pounds  were  given  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
warden  of  the  East  March  and  captain  of  the  castle  and  town 
of  Berwick,  for  the  wages  of  himself  and  his  men.t 

In  the  course  of  the  mutual  aggressions  which  were  made 
in  the  border-land,  the  town  of  Alnwick  suffered  severely, 
and  was  burnt  by  the  Scots,  to  whose  ravages  it  was  exposed 
'  from  being  vdthout  walls  and  defences  of  its  own,  and  *^  open 
to  the  marches  and  frontiers  of  Scotland."  A  truce,  how- 
ever, was  made  in  1424 ;  two  of  the  English  commissioners 
negotiating  it,  being  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  William 
Alnwick^  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 

•  Fro.  and  Oxd.  of  Privy  Councili  III.,  p.  8. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  302. 
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Comparative  quiet  reigned  along  the  borders  till  1436, 
when  war  broke  out  again.  With  a  body  of  four  thousand 
men,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  advanced  towards  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  was  met,  on  the  7th  of  September,  by  William 
Douglas,  earl  of  Angus,  with  a  Scottish  army  of  about  the 
same  number,  at  Piperden,*  on  the  Breamish,  among  the 
Cheviot  hills.  A  fierce  battle  was  fought,  and  the  English 
were  signally  defeated.  Alexander  Elphinston,  a  distin* 
guished  warrior,  fell  on  the  Scotch  side,  with  about  two 
hundred  more;  but  the  English  loss  was  more  serious,  fifteen 
hundred  being  slain,  among  whom  were  Sir  Richard  Percy 
and  Henry  Clennel.  Fordun  is  the  only  ancient  author  who 
mentions  this  battle ;  which,  however,  derives  interest,  as 
probably  being  the  conflict,  of  which  floating  traditions  sup- 
plied the  materials  to  the  minstrel,  who  sung  the  romantic 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chace — a  story  which  has  oftentimes  roused 
the  Northumbrian  heart  as  *^  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.** 
The  heroes  in  both  are  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas,  and  the 
scene  lies  among  the  Cheviots. 

During  the  years  1442  and  1443,  there  were  serious  riots 
in  Yorkshire  and  other  counties,  dangerous  to  the  govern- 
ment, arising  out  of  popular  discontent  with  the  war  in 
France,  which  had  drained  the  country  of  its  wealth  and 
population.  Great  numbers  had  assembled  in  Yorkshire, 
pulling  down  houses,  breaking  into  parks,  destroying  water 
mills,  assaulting  servants,  and  even  threatening  to  attack 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop,  who  had  issued  processes 
against  the  laity  for  spiritual  offences.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  charged  with  having  caused  these  Yorkshire 
riots  by  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  officers  in  the  north, 
and  the  archbishop  desired  that  the  earl  might  be  examined 
in  this  matter  before  the  Privy  Council.  The  charge  was 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  certain  peers,  who  decided  that 
all  damage  which  had  been  done  to  the  archbishop's  property 
should  be  repaired  by  the  earlf — thus  casting  reproach  upon 
him. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Robert  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  a 
truce  was  concluded,  which  lasted  till  1448,  when  through 
the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  the  border  chieftains,  war 
recommenced.  Scottish  historians  throw  the  blame  on  the 
English  for  this  breach.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  in- 
vaded Scotland  on  the  east  side  and  burnt  Dumfries.   Alnwick 

»  Fordnn,  1.  XVI.,  c.  25,  p.  500. 
t  Proc.  and  Ord.  of  Privy  Council,  V.,  pp.  278-276;  309. 
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suffered  for  this  aggression  ;  walls  and  towers  had  not 
yet  been  raised  for  its  defence.  James  Douglas,  lord  of 
Belveny,  ^^not  willing  to  be  in  ane  Engliseh  mane's  commoun* 
for  ane  evill  turne,  gathered  ane  companie  and  brunt  Annick; 
out  of  the  quhilk  he  gathered  ane  great  prey  both  of  men 
and  guides."t  Alnwick  Castle  seems  to  have  escaped  Scot- 
tish vengeance,  probably  on  account  of  its  strength;  for  it  had 
been  embattled  by  the  earl,  with  the  king's  authority,  in  1424. 

When  attempting  to  revenge  these  injuries,  the  earl  of 
Ndlrthumberland  suffered  a  serious  defeat.  With  a  numerous 
army  he  invaded  Scotland,  but  was  met  at  the  river  Sark  in 
Annandale,  by  a  Scottish  army  led  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Ormand ; 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  and  the  English  were  completely 
routed.  Six  hundred  Scots  fell ;  but  the  loss  of  the  Englisn 
was  three  thousand  men,  many  of  whom,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  drowned  in  the  Solway.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  in  great  danger  of  being  slain  or  captured ;  but 
his  son.  Lord  Percy,  hastened  to  his  support,  and  gallantly 
rescued  his  father,  though  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
This  warfare  was  soon  brought  to  a  close,  as  it  was  agreeable 
neither  to  the  king  of  England  nor  the  king  of  Scotland ; 
and  a  peace  was  established,  of  which  the  earl  was  one  of 
the  conservators. 

Besides  being  engaged  in  all  the  more  important  affairs  of 
the  borders,  the  earl  at  intervals  performed  other  public 
duties.  In  1417  he  accompanied  his  sovereign  to  the  French 
wars ;  in  1419  he  was  commissioned  to  array  the  northern 
forces  to  resist  a  threatened  invasion  of  England  by  the  king 
of  Castile.  For  his  good  services  in  Scotland,  the  king 
granted  him  £100  per  annum  during  his  life,  payable  out 
of  the  lordship  of  Bradwell  in  Essex ;  in  1423,  he  had  the 
honourable  appointment  of  ambassador  to  the  general  council 
at  Paris,  and  for  this  service,  the  treasurer  of  the  Exchequer 
was  ordered  to  pay  him  in  advance  £606  ISs.  4d.,  being  a 
year's  salary  at  sixty-six  shillings  and  eightpence  per  diem ; 
and  later  in  life  he  was  appointed  constable  of  England. 

The  early  part  of  1452  witnessed  the'  commencement  of 
the  long  and  destructive  struggle  between  the  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  for  the  possession  of  the  English  throne; 
Before  it  was  ended,  most  of  the  barons  and  leading  men  of 
the  kingdom  perished  either  on  the  battle  field  or  on  the 
scaffold.     Honourable  it  is  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland^ 

*  Tuhein  one't  amnttrnt  to  be  obliged  to  one.    Scotch — Jamiecon. 

t  PitBcotUe*B  Chron.,  p.  63. 
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that  he  forgot  not  his  ohligations  to  Henry  V.,  but  remained 
faithful  throughout  his  whole  life^  and  at  last  died  in  defence 
of  his  son.  So  faithful  and  diligent  had  he  been  in  defendine 
the  borders^  that  Henry  VI.  in  1455,  in  a  letter,  thanked 
the  earl  "for  the  effectual  devoir,  diligence,  labour,  and  payn 
yat  ye  have  put  you  in  aswel  in  vitailling  oure  towne  and 
castell  of  Berwyk,  as  resisting  the  malice  of  our  enemies/'* 

Gentle  and  pious  was  Henry  VI.,  but  undoubtedly  of  weak 
intellect,  and  utterly  incapable  of  ruling  a  turbulent  people. 
Daring  his  feeble  government,  Normandy  and  Guienne  were 
lost  to  England;  a  result  sufficient  in  itself  to  create  dis* 
satisfaction  among  a  people  fond  of  warlike  triumphs ;  but 
the  arbitrary  and  violent  measures  of  the  queen  and  her 
favourites,  who,  indeed,  held  the  reins  of  real  power,  brought 
odium  and  distrust  on  the  government.  The  duke  of  York, 
according  to  the  principles  of  succession,  as  defined  in  modern 
times,  had  claims  on  the  throne,  and  the  prevailing  discon- 
tent encouraged  in  him  the  desire  to  become  the  king  of 
England.  He  was,  however,  a  cautious  and  moderate  man 
in  action ;  and  his  first  steps,  in  the  way  of  rebellion,  were 
professedly  Ito  remove  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Somerset 
from  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  1455  the  first 
blood  was  drawn  in  this  great  contest.  The  duke  of  York 
led  an  army  against  the  king,  who  had  marched  from  West- 
minster with  his  forces,  and  was  occupying  St.  Alban's.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  May  a  great  battle  was  fought, 
and  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated.  The  king  was  wounded 
and  taken  ;  and  among  the  slain  was  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland.    Thus  sings  Peeris — 


"  In  his  ould  age  at  St  Alban'a,  intendinge  his  prince  to  save, 
Heary  the  sixt,  alas  I  hee  was  slain,  and  there  lyeth  in  his  grave. 


>f 


He  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady,  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St,  Alban's,  along  with  several  other  noblemen  of 
the  Lancastrian  party,  who  fell  in  that  battle.  His  effigy,  robed 
in  the  mantle  of  a  peer,  is  on  the  tower  of  Beverley  Minster. 

He  was  a  noble  man ;  his  character  stands  out  in  bold 
relief,  distinguished  for  honour  and  faithfulness ;  aiid  by  men 
in  these  civilised  times,  he  will  be  held  in  high  respect  for 
his  patronage  of  learning.  In  1442,  he  gave  the  advowson 
of  the  church  of  Hamcliffe  and  three  acres  of  land  lying 
within  the  precincts  of  that  manor  to  the  master  and  scholars 
of  the  University  College,  Oxford. 

•  Pro.  and  Ord.  of  Priry  Council,  VI.,  p.  298. 
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He  -was  married  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  BalpE  Neville,  earl 
of  Westmoreland,  and  widow  of  Lord  Spencer ;  and  by  her  he 
had  nine  sons  and  three  daughters.  Three  of  his  sons  died 
during  hie  lifetime  ;  hia  fourth  son,  Henry,  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom ;  hie  fifth  son,  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  bom  at  Leckenfield,  w^ 
created  earl  of  Egremont,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  North' 
BmptoniQl460;  his  sixth  son,  Goorge  Percy,  became  prebendanr 
of  Beverley  and  rector  of  Eothbury  and  Coldebeck ;  his  Berenta 
son.  Sir  I^ph  Percy,  bom  on  the  llth  of  August,  1425,  vrae 
slain  in  1464  at  Hedgeley  Moor ;  Sir  Bichard,  his  eighth  son, 
fellonTowtoD  field  in  1461 ;  and  William,  the  ninth  son,  became 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  died  in  1462. 

Arms. — Percy  and  Lucy  quarterly. 

Crest. — On  a  cfiapeau,  a  lion  statant  tail  drooping. 

Supporters. — Ttco  lions  rampant. 

Seal  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland  and  lord  of  the 
lioiiouT  of  Cockermouth,  ia  1435. 
na  IS 
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Badges. — A  lion  rampant,  on  the  Iteep  of  Warkworth  Castle; 
a  lion  rampant  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent,  witt  the 
motto  Esperance,  on  a  house  in  Bondgate,  Alnwick.  To 
the  time  of  this  earl  may  probably  be  referred  the  cres- 
cent and  lockets  on  one  of  the  capitals  in  the  chancel  of 
Alnwick  Church. 


f>j.  19. 

A  crescent  enclosing  a  sprig  of  leaves  in  flower,  with  the 

motto  Fesperance;  the  signet  of  the  countess  of  Noithumber- 

land  to  a  letter  from  Warkworth. 

Fig.  20. 

A  lion  sejant  guardant,  gorged  with  the  crescent,  with  the 

motto  Je  espoyr  !  the  signet  of  the  earl. 

HENET  PESOT,  TTTT-RT)  EAEL  OP  NOETHUMBEBIiAND. 

Henry  Percy,  who  was  bom  at  Leckenfield  on  the  25th  of 
July,  14S1,  was  above  thirty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death.  When  a  child  of  about  two  years  old,  he 
was  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  same  £gnity  being 
then  conferred  on  the  young  king  Henry  VI.  In  the  year 
1441,  he  was  made  governor  of  the  town  and  caetle  of 
Berwick  and  warden  of  the  East  Marches ;  and  for  this 
service  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  paid  in  time  of  war 
£5000  yearly,  and  in  time  of  peace  £2500;  and  for  the 
custody  of  the  castle  £500  yearly  in  time  of  war,  and  one 
hundred  marks  in  time  of  truce  or  peace.  Eleven  years 
afterwards  the  terms  were  altered ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
for  this  charge  he  should  receive  £2566  13s.  4d.,  both  in  time 
of  peace  and  war. 

He  married,  in  the  year  1446,  Eleanor,  the  daughter  and 
sole  heir  of  Richard,  who  was  son  and  heir  of  Eobert  Lord 
Poynings.  Eichard  having  died  before  his  father.  Sir  Heni^ 
Percy  on  the  death  of  Eobert  Lord  Poynings,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  succeeded  to  the  three  baronies  of  Poynings,  Fitz-Payne, 
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and  Bryan ;  and  in  the  same  year  had  special  livery  of  the 
castles,  manors,  and  lands  belonging  to  these  baronies.  He 
was  summoned  to  parliament  on  December  14th,  1446,  as 
Baron  Foynings,  Bryan,  and  Fitz-Payne,  being  styled  in  the 
writ,  Henricus  Percy  de  Poyninffs,  chevcUier  ;  and  with  this 
title  he  continued  to  attend  other  parliaments,  till  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1455  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 

As  these  titles  are  still  affected  by  the  Fercy  family,  a 
brief  notice  of  the  descent  may  be  given. 

Adam  de  Foyning,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was  in  pos- 
session of  Foynings  in  Suffolk ;  and  according  to  the  Testa 
de  NevUle,  Thomas  de  Foynings  held  ten  knights'  fees  in 
Foynings.  Richard,  who  in  succession  held  the  barony  in 
the  time  of  Richard  II.,  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  de  Grey — then  called  Fitz-Fayne ;  and  through  her 
added  the  Fitz-Fayne  and  part  of  the  Bryan  estates  to  his 
own. 

The  family  of  Fitz-Fayne  originated  with  Fayne  Fitz- John, 
the  brother  of  Eustace  Fitz-John,  who  held  the  barony  of 
Alnwick;  and  so  extensive  were  the  estates,  that  in  the  reigns 
of  John  and  Henry  III.  they  paid  scutage  on  fifteen  knights' 
fees.  But  Robert  Fitz-Fayne,  to  whom  they  descended^ 
having  no  male  issue,  entailed  his  estates  in  about  1323  on 
Robert  de  Grey  of  Codnor,  who  took  the  name  and  arms  of 
Fitz-Fayne,  and  was  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Bryan. 

The  Bryan  family  first  appear  as  having  estates  on  the 
Welsh  borders;  and  one  of  them.  Sir  Guy  Bryan,  was  a 
distinguished  warrior,  beine  standard  bearer  to  Edward  III. 
in  the  nolabk  fight  with  tne  French  at  Calais.  Elizabeth, 
bis  daughter,  married  Sir  Robert  Fitz-Fayne,  and  was  the 
ancestress  of  Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Fercy. 

There  appears,  therefore,  no  inheritance  of  blood  by  the 
Percys  from  the  old  Fitz-Faynes,  but  there  is  a  blood  descent 
both  from  the  Bryans  and  Foynings.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  there  appeared  four  different  claimants  to  the  Bryan 
estates;  and  after  a  legal  contest  of  thirty  years,  it  was 
agreed  that  all  the  claimants  should  have  some  of  the  estates, 
but  that  ^'  the  earl  of  N(»rthumberland  is,  tod  ought  to  be 
taken  and  reputed  as  heir  general  to  Sir  Guy  de  Brien." 
''  This  would  give  him,"  says  Mr.  Longstaffe,  '^  an  exclusive 
right  to  bear  the  Bryan  arma."* 

^  See  doaoDiento  relative  to  tbese  ftmilieei  Coll.  Top.  aod  Gen.,  p.  260 ;  ancF 
h^  %  nwoiaot  statemeDl^  LoDgstafib*e  Old  Heraldry,  p.  189L 
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Two  years  after  his  succession^  he  obtained  livery  of  all 
land,  without  any  inquisition  taken  for  proof  of  age ;  and  he 
was  discharged  of  his  relief  in  consideration  of  his  good  ser- 
vices on  the  borders.  During  his  brief  career  after  this,  he 
not  only  actively  engaged  in  border  warfare,  but  most  ener- 
getically supported  the  king  in  the  great  conflict  between 
die  rival  Lancastrian  and  York  parties. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  was 
plotting  against  his  own  country,  the  peace  between  England 
and  Scotland  was  at  this  time  broken.  Dreading  invasion, 
the  Scots  adopted  vigorous  measures;  watchmen  were  placed 
at  the  fords  and  at  other  places  between  Roxburgh  and  Ber- 
wick, to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  enemies ;  and  fires 
were  ready  to  be  kindled  on  the  hills  to  spread  the  alarm, 
and  summon  forces  to  meet  the  foe.  Despite  of  these  and 
other  preparations.  Earl  Douglas,  assisted  by  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  made  an  incursion  in  1456  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  Englishmen  into  the  merse  of  Berwickshire, 
and  plundered  and  destroyed  wherever  they  went.  While, 
however,  their  forces  were  scattered  over  the  district,  engaged 
in  this  horrid  work,  the  earl  of  Angus  and  Sir  James  Murray 
suddenly  appeared  with  an  army ;  the  English  were  totally 
defeated;  numbers  were  slain,  and  seven  hundred  were  taken 
prisoners ;  many,  however,  escaped  to  England  laden  with 
plunder.* 

Though  victory  crowned  the  arms  of  the  duke  of  York  at 
St.  Alban^s  he  yet  acted  with  moderation,  and  seemed  con- 
tented with  being  made  protector  of  the  kingdom.  Through 
the  art  of  the  queen,  however,  his  commission  was  revoked 
by  the  peers ;  and  chagrined  with  this  treatment  he  assumed 
a  hostile  attitude,  and  as  no  reconciliation  could  be  effected, 
appeal  was  again  made  to  the  sword.  Faithful  to  his  party, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  fought  by  the  side  of  the  king 
at  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  1460,  when  the  Lancastrians 
were  defeated  and  the  king  was  taken  prisoner.  Boldly  now 
the  duke  of  York  claimed  the  crown ;  but  after  long  argu- 
ments were  heard  before  parliament  in  favour  of  and  against 
the  claim,  a  compromise  was  adopted — that  Henry  should 
continue  king  during  his  life,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  or 
his  heir  should  after  Henry's  death  succeed  to  the  crown. 
Margaret,  the  heroic  queen,  was,  however,  free;  and  she 
would  not  sacrifice  the  rights  of  her  son,  but  actively  excited 

*  HoliDgshead* 
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her  friends  to  take  ap  arms  in  support  of  her  family.  Public 
feeling  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  party ;  and 
the  whole  nation^  interested  in  the  struggle^  was  arrayed  in 
two  divisions^  one  distinguished  by  the  red  rose — the  badge 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  the  other  by  the  white  rose — 
the  badge  of  the  house  of  York. 

Around  the  standard  of  the  queen  gathered  the  men  of  the 
north ;  the  earl  of  Northumberland  with  all  his  vassals  was 
there ;  and  a  royal  army  numbering  twenty  thousand  men 
marched  southward.  To  meet  this  formidable  array,  the 
duke  of  York  set  off  from  London  with  only  five  thousand 
men.  Near  to  Wakefield  a  battle  was  fought  in  1461,  when 
the  Yorkists  were  defeated,  the  duke  himself  and  two  thous- 
and eight  hundred  of  his  men  slain,  and  almost  all  the  rest 
taken  prisoners.  While  indebted  to  the  valour  of  the  northern 
troops,  the  royal  cause  suffered  from  their  lawless  conduct. 
They  brought  with  them  their  border  character ;  and  as  they 
advanced  they  plundered  and  burnt  churches,  monasteries, 
and  private  houses  without  distinction,  "  made  the  wealth  of 
London  look  pale,"  and  alarmed  the  people  of  the  southern 
counties,  who  appear  to  have  been  less  barbarous  than  the 
border  men.  In  the  same  year  the  Lancastrians  triumphed 
again  at  St.  Alban's,  when  the  king  was  rescued  from  his 
enemies ;  but  they  were  sorely  beaten  at  Mortimer's  Cross-^ 
such  was  the  fickle  fortune  of  war. 

The  strength  of  the  Yorkists  was  in  London  and  in  the 
southern  and  western  counties ;  and  when  the  remains  of  the 
scattered  troops  had  been  gathered  in  St.  John's  Fields,  a 
prodigious  multitude  of  citizens  came  to  view  the  scene. 
Edward,  the  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  taking  advantage 
of  this  favourable  opportunity,  obtained  a  call  from  this  great 
assemblage  of  people  to  assume  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  with  tne  consent  of  a  great  council  of  prelates, 
nobles,  and  others  about  London,  he,  in  1461,  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  as  Edward  IV. 

Irreconcilable  was  now  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties,  and  both  nerved  themselves  for  a  decisive  struggle. 
King  Henry  and  his  friends  retired  northward,  where  their 
chief  strength  lay.  Eager  to  avenge  the  loss  of  many  friends, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  put  foith  his  energies,  and,  when 
all  were  assembled  at  York,  their  army  numbered  sixty  thous- 
and men.  Similar  activity  was  shewn  by  King  Edward;  and 
by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Fomfret,  he  had  under  him  a  gal- 
lant army  of  forty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  men. 
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The  duke  of  Somerset,  commander  of  the  Lancastrian  army, 
marched  forth  on  the  S8th  of  March,  1461,  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  some  bloody  skirmishes  were  fought  at  the  pass 
of  Ferrybridge ;  but  the  great  conflict  took  place  on  the  next 
Palm  Sunday.  Never  were  so  many  Englishmen  marshalled 
against  each  other  in  hostile  arra^.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  on  the 
fields  between  Saxon  and  Towton,  about  ten  miles  south  of 
York.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  in  lusty  youth 
and  of  frank  courage,  led  the  van-guard;  but  when  the  battle 
begun,  a  heavy  storm  of  snow  blew  wildly  in  the  face  of  his 
troops  and  prevented  them  seeing  the  enemy  distinctly  and 
taking  proper  aim  with  their  arrows ;  but  the  enemy,  being 
under  no  such  disadvantage,  poured  in  their  arrows  with 
fatal  effect  and  compelled  the  earl,  to  save  his  men  from 
being  stricken  down  like  deer,  to  order  them  to  charge  with 
their  swords,  spears,  and  battle-axes.  A  fierce  hand  to  hand 
conflict  ensued ;  and  both  parties,  inflamed  with  the  bitterest 
animosity,  fought  for  six  hours,  when  towards  evening  the 
Lancastrians  were  totally  defeated  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.*  The  earl  of  Northumberland  "on  this  evil  Palm 
Sunday  "  was  among  the  slain.  This  battle-field  was  satur- 
ated with  the  blood  of  thirty-eight  thousand  Englishmen. 

By  his  wife  Eleanor  he  had  issue  one  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters. A  large  blue  marble  with  two  effigies  on  it,  and  an 
inscription  in  brass  now  erased,  in  the  north  choir  of  St. 
Denys'  Church,  York,  are  supposed  to  have  been  his  tomb. 

Arms  prior  to  his  father's  death  were  Percy  and  Lucy  quar- 
terly, with  a  label  of  three  points  guUefor  difference. 
Crest. — A  golden  crescent. 

His  marria^  introduced  new  coats  into  his  heraldry ;  for 
Poynings — Stz  pieces  barways  or  and  vert,  a  bendlet  gules  ; 
for  Fitz-Payne — Oules,  a  bentlet  azure  upon  three  lions  argent 
passant,  guardant ;  and  for  Bryan — Qold,  three  blue  piles, 
coryoined  at  the  base;  owing,  however,  to  litigation,  the 
Bryan  are  not  assumed  till  the  next  generation. 

Fig.  21. 
Crest  for  Poynings. — A  black  dragctCs  head  between  its 
wings. 

Iig.2&. 
Badge  for  Poynings.  —  A  key  erect,  handle  uppermost, 
crowned.    Also  a  white  unicorn. 

•  Hall's  Chroniclet. 
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Fig.  23. 
Badge  for  Fitz-Payne. — A  black  curved  falchion  or  tctmi- 
tar^  hilled  and  tipped  gold. 


Under  tbis  earl,  the  Percy  estates  attained  their  maximam 
of  territorial  extent;  and  probably  presented  as  large  on  area 
of  productive  lands  as  was  ever  held  by  a  British  sulnect.  It 
included  the  baronies,  honours,  and  manors  held  by  his  ances- 
tors— the  baronies  of  Alnwick  and  of  Prudhoe ;  the  manors 
of  Warkworth,  Corbridge,  and  Newbum ;  the  sergeantry  of 
Beanley  and  other  properties  in  Northumberland;  the  manors 
of  TopclifTe  and  Spofibrd,  and  eleven  other  manors  in  York- 
shire; the  honour  of  Cockermouth  and  eight  and  a  half 
manors,  and  tbe  fourth  part  of  the  barony  of  Egremont  in 
Cumberland ;  fifty-eight  manors  in  Lincolnshire ;  tbe  manor 
of  Toston  in  Leicestershire;  two  manors  in  Essex;  the  hon- 
our of  Fetworth  in  Sussex ;  the  advowson  of  several  churches 
and  abbeys;  andbesides  these,  part  of  the  estates  of  Foynings, 
Fitz-Payne,  and  Bryan,  including  three  manors  in  Sussex, 
one  in  Suffolk,  one  in  Norfolk,  seven  in  Somerset  with  the 
hundred  of  Canyngton,  sixteen  in  Kent  with  the  hundred  of 
Folkestone. 
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JOHN  NEVHIiE,  EAEL  OP  NOETHUMBEELAND. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  Percy,  the  third  earl  of  North- 
umherland,  be  was  attainted  by  the  parliament  which  met 
on  NoTember  4th,  1461,  and  all  his  estates  were  confiscated; 
and  on  May  28th,  1464,  the  earldom  was  conferred  by  the 
king  on  John  Neville — Lord  Montague. 

King  Henry  YI.  and  his  queen,  accompanied  by  the  dukes 
of  Exeter  and  Somerset,  took  refuge  in  Scotland  after  the 
battle  of  Towton.  In  the  month  of  July,  1461,  Alnwick 
Castle  was  yielded  up  by  capitulation  to  Lord  Hasting  and 
the  garrison  were  suffered  to  go  at  their  liberty.* 

Though  defeated  in  the  field,  the  bold  spirit  of  Queen 
Margaret  was  unconquered.  She  passed  over  to  France  in 
the  following  spring  and  sought  help  from  Louis  YI. ;  but 
all  she  gained  was  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  livres,  and 
liberty  to  levy  a  small  body  of  troops,  of  which  Sir  Peter  de 
Breze,  senescnal  of  Normandy — '*  the  best  warrior  of  all  that 
time" — took  the  command.  She  sailed  in  October,  1462, 
with  a  little  band  of  five  hundred  men  and  landed  at  Tyne- 
mouth ;  "  but  whether  afraid  of  her  own  shadow  or  that  the 
Frenchmen  cast  too  many  doubts,"  the  whole  re-embarked. 
Her  fleet  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  tempest ;  the  queen 
with  difficulty  escaped  in  a  coracle  to  Berwick,  and  the  other 
vessels  were  driven  ashore  by  the  '*  stormy  blasts  "  at  Bam- 
burgh.  The  soldiers  set  fire  to  the  ships,  and  sought  refuge 
in  Holy  Island;  but  there  they  were  assailed  by  ''the  Bastard 
Ogle  and  an  esquire  called  John  Manners,  with  other  of  the 
king's  retinue;"  and  many  were  slain,  and  near  to  three 
hundred  taken  prisoners,  ibreze  with  a  few  others  escaped 
to  Berwick  in  a  fisher's  boat.f 

These  misfortunes  did  not  ''in  anything  abate  the  haughty 
courage  "  of  the  queen.  Leaving  her  son  Edward  in  Berwick, 
she  entered  Northumberland  with  a  great  company  of  Scots 
and  other  friends,  hoping  the  Northumbrians  would  rise  in 
her  favour;  but  few  joined  her  standard.  She,  however, 
laid  siege  to  Alnwick  Castle,  which  was  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Ralph  Grey ;  and  she  obtained  possession  of  it,  either 
through  the  treachery  of  the  commander  or  from  want  of 
provisions.  Bamburgh,  Dunstanburgh,  and  Warkworth  also 
fell  into  her  hands.  Garrisons  were  placed  by  her  in  all 
these  castles.      "They  were  victualled  and  stuffed"  says 

•  Chfoniclet  of  Fabian.  f  Hall't  Chronicles,  p.  269. 
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Warkworth^  ''with  Englislunen^  Frenchmen^  and  Scots- 
men/** 

Aroused  by  these  movements^  King  Edward  and  his  coun- 
cil raised  a  large  army  in  the  south  of  England ;  and  in  the 
month  of  December^  1462^  commenced  the  siege  of  these 
castles.  Alnwick  Castle  was  defended  by  a  son  of  Breze  and 
Lord  Hungerford^  with  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men ; 
Bamburgh  had  also  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  men^  headed 
by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Ross, 
and  Sir  Ralph  Percy ;  and  Dunstanburgh  had  a  garrison  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Lord  Falconbridge,  the  earl 
of  Kent,  and  Lord  Scales  conducted  the  siege  of  Alnwick ; 
the  earl  of  Worcester  and  Sir  Ralph  Grey  headed  the  besiegers 
at  Dunstanburgh,  and  Lord  Montague  and  Lord  Ogle  headed 
the  army  at  Bamburgh.  The  earl  of  Warwick  commanded 
the  whole,  and  his  head  quarters  were  at  Warkworth  Castle; 
but  he  rode  daily  to  all  the  castles  to  oyersee  the  sieges. 
Provisions  for  the  army  and  ordnance  for  carrying  on  the 
siege,  were  sent  from  Newcastle.f  While  these  operations 
were  going  on.  King  Edward  remained  at  Durham ;  whence 
he  issued  a  mandate  on  the  last  day  of  December  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  charging  him  to  array  all  the  clergy  of  the 
province  to  resist'  the  Scots,  who  entered  his  land  to  the 
intent,  not  only  of  rescuing  his  enemies  of  France  closed 
within  his  castle  of  Alnwick,  but  also  of  giving  him  battle, 
''  presuming  of  their  customable  pride  to  have  dominacion 
upon  our  land."} 

Sir  Peter  Breze  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Scotsmen 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  these  castles;  but  when  he  advanced 
towards  Alnwick  Castle,  both  armies  were  afraid  to  meet 
each  other;  the  English  withdrew  from  the  siege  and  the 
Scots  had  not  the  courage  to  pursue  them ;  perceiving  this, 
the  garrison  came  out  from  the  castle  and  retired  to  Scotland 
with  the  Scottish  host  ;§  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1463, 
the  earl  of  Warwick  took  possession  of  the  castle  on  behalf 
of  Edward  IV.  Bamburgh  was  given  up  to  Edward  by 
Henry,  duke  of  Somerset,  in  accordance  with  treaty.  The 
duke  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy  were  received  into  favour  by 
Edward,  and  both  gave  him  their  allegiance;  to  the  duke  was 

•  Warkworth*!  Chronicle,  p.  2.  f  Faston  Letters,  I.,  p.  273. 

X  Baine'e  Memorialfl  of  Hexham,  I.,  p.  cfii. 
I  Warkworth'e  Chronicle,  p.  2. 
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granted  by  the  king  one  thousand  marks  yearly,  which,  how- 
ever, were  never  paid.  "And  so  King  Edward  was  possessed 
of  all  England  except  a  castle  in  North  Wales  called  Har- 
lake.'**  Sir  John  Astley  was  appointed  governor  of  both 
Alnwick  and  Bamburgh  Castles — an  honour  which  Sir  Ralph 
Grey  is  said  to  have  expected ;  and  so  mortified  was  he  at 
being  passed  over,  that  he  deserted  the  cause  of  King  Edward, 
and,  attaching  himself  to  the  Lancastrian  party,  gave  up 
Alnwick  Castle  in  May,  1463,  to  Henry  VI, 

Margaret,  the  queen,  with  all  her  faults,  was  a  heroic 
woman ;  and  when  her  adherents  were  ready  to  give  up  her 
husband's  cause  in  despair,  she  bravely  made  one  more 
attempt  to  regain  power.  In  the  spring  of  1464  she  led  into 
Northumberland  a  numerous  army  of  Scotsmen,  who  had 
been  induced,  by  the  license  she  gave  of  plimdering,  to  join 
her  standard.  Sir  Ralph  Grey  took  the  castle  of  Bamburgh 
by  surprise ;  Alnwick  Castle  too,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
queen ;  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  led 
away  by  reports  of  her  success,  deserted  Edward  and  joined 
the  queen  with  all  their  forces.  King  Henry  VI.  was  at 
Bamburgh  Castle  on  this  occasion,  for  he,  while  there  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1464,  granted  a  charter  to  the  burgesses  of 
Alnwick.t 

Sir  John  Neville,  Lord  Montague,  who  had  been  appointed 
warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches,  displayed  at  this  crisis  great 
vigilance  and  bravery.  On  the  23rd  of  April,  1464,  he  en- 
countered a  party  of  Henry's  forces,  led  by  Sir  Ralph  Percy 
and  the  Lords  Hungerford  and  Ross,  on  Hedgeley  Moor,  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Cheviots,  about  ten  miles  westward 
of  Alnwick.  Either  from  treachery  or  fear,  Hungerford  and 
Ross  deserted  at  the  onset  of  the  battle.  Bravely,  however, 
did  Sir  Ralph  Percy  meet  his  opponents ;  but  his  little  army 
weakened  by  this  desertion  was  defeated ;  he  himself  was 
slain,  and  while  dyins  exclaimed — "  I  have  saved  the  bird 
in  my  bosom ;"  meaning  says  Hall,  that  he  had  kept  his 
promise  and  oath  to  King  Henry  VI. ;  forgetting  that  he  in 
King  Henry's  most  necessity  abandoned  him  and  submitted 
to  King  Edward. 

A  writer  in  the  ArchcBologia  JEliana  contends  that  this 
exclamation  had  reference  to  the  queen's  safety,  and  not  to 
his  own  loyalty ;  for  as  Hall  intimates  he  could  not  boast  of 

•  Warkworth's  Chronicle,  p.  2. 
t  This  Charter  is  among  the  Cozpoiation  Manixnenta. 
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his  feithfulness.   Probably,  bowever,  the  expression  was  partly : 
allusive  to  tbe  craven  desertion  of  Hungerford  and  Ross ; 
and  mingled  with  this  might  be  regret  for  his  own  temporary 
unfaithfidness ;  and  as  he  fell  bravely  fighting,  while  his  | 

colleagues  had  disgracefully  fled,  he  might  feel,  in  his  last  j 

moments,  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  vindicated  his  honour.  i 

Percy's  Cross  commemorating  his  fall  stands,  though  worn 
by  time,  on  the  battle  field,  about  fifty  yards  eastward  of  the 
turnpike  road  between  Whittingham  and  Wooler.  It  is  a 
square  sandstone  pillar  with  the  edges  cut  off.  On  the  four 
principal  sides  are  sculptured  crescents,  lucies,  and  fusils, 
differently  arranged  on  each ;  and  on  the  truncated  corners 
are  lockets;  all  these  are  badges  of  the  house  of  Percy. 
"  This  cross"  says  a  writer  in  the  "Antiquarian  Repository," 
"  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  fell  to  remind  passengers 
to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  has  been  much  distinguished  by  the 
Northumbrians  of  the  circumjacent  villages.  Here  they  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  annually  to  play  at  foot-ball,  cudgels, 
and  other  rustic  games;  and  they  have  invented  circum- 
stances that  particularize  everything  near  it.  Thus  a  spring 
of  water  that  issues  not  far  from  the  cross,  is  still  called 
Percy's  Well,  at  which  this  chieftain  is  said  to  have  drunk  < 

in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  At  some  distance  to  the  north-west 
stood  two  large  stones,  (one  of  which  was  broken  to  furnish 
materials  when  the  turnpike  road  was  made);  these,  although 
they  are  several  yards  asunder,  were  called  Percy's  Leap." 

Lord  Montague,  after  the  battle  of  Hedgeley  Moor,  having 
received  reinforcements,  attacked  on  the  15th  of  May,  1464, 
the  army  of  the  Lancastrians  encamped  on  the  Linnels  near 
Hexham,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  totally  defeated 
them.  He  had  been  rewarded  for  nis  great  services  by  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  and  the  forfeited  estates  of  Percy. 
All  rebels,  who  submitted,  he  was  authorised  to  pardon  ex- 
cepting Sir  Humphrey  Neville  and  Sir  Ralph  Grey.  Neville 
was  taken  and  executed  at  York ;  but  Grey  resisted  to 
the  last,  and  defended  himself  bravely  in  Bamburgh  Castle 
till  the  end  of  July.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1464,  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  *'  with  the  puissance  came  before  the  castle  of 
Alnwick  and  had  it  delivered  to  him  by  appointment ;  and 
also  the  castle  of  Dunstanburgh,  where  my  said  lord  kept  the 
feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist."*  Warwick  and  his  brother, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  on  the  27th  of  June,  laid  siege 

*  MS.  CoUege  of  Arms,  L.  9,  in  Wmrkwortli  Cliroiiicle. 
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to  Bamburgh  Castle,  and  summoned  Sir  Ralph  Ghrey  to  sur- 
render. On  his  reftisal,  ^'all  the  king's  great  guns  were 
charged  at  once  to  shoot  into  the  castle.  Newcastel,  the 
king's  great  gun,  and  London,  the  second  gun  of  iron ;  the 
which  betide  the  place,  that  stones  of  the  walls  flew  into  the 
sea ;  Dysyon,  a  brazen  gun  of  the  king's,  smote  through  Sir 
Ralph  Grrey's  chamber  oftentimes."*  A  tower  was  beaten 
down,  and  the  castle  was  taken  by  assault.  Orey  was  so 
crushed  by  the  fell  of  the  wall,  that  he  was  taken  up  for 
dead ;  but  recoyering,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  York,  where 
he  was  condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  According  to 
his  sentence,  he  should  have  been  degraded  from  knighthood; 
and  the  master  cook  was  ready  with  his  apron  and  knife  to 
strike  off  his  spurs  close  to  his  heels ;  but  this  part  of  the 
sentence  was  remitted  ''  in  consideration  of  his  noble  grand- 
father, who  suffered  trouble  for  the  king's  most  noble  prede- 
cessors." This  was  the  commuted  sentence — ^**Sir  Ralph 
Grey  this  shall  be  thy  penance ;  thou  shalt  go  on  thy  feet 
unto  the  townsend,  and  there  shalt  be  laid  down  and  drawn 
to  a  scaffold  made  for  thee,  and  that  there  shalt  have  thine 
head  smite  of  the  body,  to  be  buried  in  the  friars ;  the  head 
where  it  pleased  the  king."t  Mercy  even  in  those  evil  days 
was  refined  cruelty. 

The  Lancastrian  party  was  now  effectually  subdued,  and  a 
long  truce  of  fifteen  years  having  been  concluded  with  Scot- 
land, Edward  might  hare  expected  to  rest  in  quietude  on  the 
throne,  to  which  he  had  waded  through  blood ;  his  marriage, 
however,  with  Elizabeth  Widville,  involved  him  in  trouble ; 
and  led  to  the  estrangement  of  the  great  family  of  Nevilles, 
who  possessed  immense  power  in  the  north.  Suspicious  of 
their  fidelity,  and  desirous  of  raising  a  counterpoise  to  their 
power,  Edward  incited,  it  is  said,  the  people  of  the  north  to 
petition  for  the  restoration  of  young  Percy  to  royal  favour,  j: 

HENBY,  FOTJBTH  EABL  PERCY  OP  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

Henry  Percy,  the  son  of  the  third  earl  of  Northumberland, 
a  minor  when  his  father  was  slain,  had  been  kept  by  authority 
of  the  king  in  the  tower  of  London ;  but  Edward  carried  out 

*  MS.  CoUege  of  Anna,  L.  9|  printed  in  Warkworth's  Chronicle. 

t  Ibid. 
X  Warkworth's  Chronicle,  p.  4. 
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his  politic  design ;  and  on  the  27th  of  October^  1469^  Henry 
Percy  was  restored  to  liberty^  and  appeared  at  Westminster 
Palace^  where^  in  the  presence  of  several  prelates^  peers^  and 
knights,  he  swore  to  be  faithful  to  King  Edward.  He  was 
restored  to  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  to  the  estates 
of  his  family;  and  was  appointed  warden  of  the  East  and 
Middle  Marches  in  the  following  year.  On  Lord  Montagu, 
the  king  conferred  the  higher  dignity  of  marquis,  in  order  to 
allay  his  irritation  when  he  lost  the  more  substantial  benefita 
accruing  ii'om  the  earldom;  but  he  complained  that  the  king 
had  given  him  "  a  pye's  nest  to  maintain  his  estate.*** 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Nevilles  were  at  the  head  of  a  rebel- 
lion to  depose  Edward ;  and  so  successful  were  they  at  first, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Burgundy.  The 
triumph  of  the  Lancastrians  was  short,  for  Edward  soon 
returned  to  England,  invited  back  by  Henry,  earl  of  North- 
umberland ;  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  1471,  he  gained  the 
battle  of  Bamet,  where  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  king-maker, 
was  slain.  The  marquis  of  Montague  shared  the  same  fate  ; 
but  it  is  said,  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own 
party,  in  revenge  for  apparent  treachery,  in  giving  a  feeble 
support  to  his  brother.  The  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  fought  on 
the  following  May  the  4th,  decided,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Edward,  the  fortunes  of  the  rival  feu^tions. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  at  this  time,  was  highly 
popular  in  the  north.  In  the  ''Plumpton  Correspondence 
it  is  said  in  1471 — "  for  great  part  of  the  noble  men  and 
commons  in  the  northern  parts  were  towards  the  earl,  and 
would  not  stir  with  any  lord  or  noble  man,  other  than  with 
him  or  at  least  by  his  commandment.*'!  He  rose  high  in 
favour  with  the  king,  who  in  the  parliament  held  at  West- 
minster on  the  6th  of  October,  1472,  sitting  in  the  chair  of 
state  in  the  painted  chamber,  commanded  that  he  should  be 
restored  in  blood,  and  that  the  attainder  of  his  father  should 
be  void.  In  that  vear,  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  East 
March,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for  redressing  wrongs 
between  the  subjects  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  justiciary  of 
the  forests  beyond  the  Trent ;  and  constable  of  Bamburgh 
Castle. 

In  the  border  transactions  of  this  period,  the  earl  appears 
to  have  rendered  good  service  to  his  country.    In  the  month 

•  Warkworth'i  Chronicle,  p.  10. 
f  Plumpton  Correspondence,  p. 
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of  September^  1471^  a  meeting  of  commissioners  of  both 
nations  was  held  at  Alnwick^  for  mutual  redress  of  wrongs 
committed  on  the  borders^  when  preliminary  arrangements 
were  made.  But  more  important  meetings  were  held  at 
Alnwick  during  nine  days  in  September,  1473,  when  more 
complete  regulations  were  adopted  to  prevent  inroads  and 
punish  aggressors.  For  his  service  as  warden,  the  earl  had 
to  receive  two  thousand  marks  yearly  in  time  of  peace,  and 
six  thousand  marks  ia  time  of  war.  In  1474,  he  was  created 
knight  of  the  Garter ;  and  in  the  same  year,  he  accompanied 
the  king  in  an  expedition  to  France ;  and  for  this  he  was 
paid  £1249  14s.  8d.,  as  his  fii'st  quarter's  wages  for  himself 
and  the  forces  he  had  raised. 

While  civil  war  raged  in  England,  the  disturbances  along 
the  borders  were  not  of  serious  importance.  Much  was  due 
to  the  wisdom  and  benevolent  disposition  of  Bishop  Kennedy, 
for  preserving  the  peaceful  relation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, during  the  earlier  part  of  the  period.  Domestic  feuds 
in  Scotland  and  the  influence  of  France  led,  however,  James 
the  kin^  of  Scotland  to  resolve,  in  1480,  to  invade  England, 
even  without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war;  and, 
though  a  legate  of  the  papal  see,  by  enjoining  a  cessation  of 
arms,  caused  James  to  dismiss  his  army,  hostilities  soon  after- 
wards recommenced,  and  the  summer  was  spent  in  mutual 
depredations.  Edward,  in  1482,  sent  a  large  army  to  take 
revenge  on  Scotland ;  it  consisted  of  twenty- two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  and  in  the  beginning  of  July,  it  was 
marshalled  at  Alnwick.  This  formidable  force  was  under 
the  chief  command  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  van, 
numbering  six  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  led  by  Henry 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  suddenly  crossed  the  Tweed 
and  entered  the  town  of  Berwick ;  but  Lord  Hales,  the  com- 
mander of  the  castle,  refusing  to  surrender  and  resolutely 
defending  it,  four  thousand  troops  were  left  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Stanley,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  marched 
towards  Edinburgh.  Scottish  affairs  were  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion  from  the  weakness  of  the  crown  and  the  lawlessness 
of  the  nobility,  and  a  truce  was  agreed  to  containing  condi- 
tions unfavourable  to  Scotland;  on  the  !S4th  of  August, 
Berwick  was  given  up  to  the  English,  after  it  had  been  under 
the  dominion  of  Scotland  for  twenty-one  years.  Pleased  with 
this  acquisition,  the  English  parliament  recommended  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Lord 
Stanley  to  the  king,  for  their  services  in  the  Scottish  wars. 
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The  earl  was  engaged  again  in  148S,  with  other  commis- 
sioners, in  endeavouring  to  adjust  differences  which  had 
arisen  between  the  two  countries;  but  the  death  of  Edward 
lY.  and  the  usurpation  of  Richard  III.^  rendered  these  efforts 
of  no  avail. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  attached  himself  to  the  cause 
of  the  usurper  J  and  accepted  from  him  the  office  of  lord  high 
chamberlain  of  England.  When  Henry  Tudor,  the  earl  of 
Bichmond,  landed  m  England,  in  1485,  to  combat  for  the 
crown,  Richard  sent  for  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
joined  him  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raise.  The  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field  was  fought  on  the  22nd  of  August,  when 
Richard  was  slain,  and  the  war  of  the  Roses  brought  to  an 
end ;  and  this  fatal  issue  to  Richard,  seems  to  have  been 
due  partly  to  the  treachery  of  the  earl.  Richard,  it  is  said^ 
had  information  that  he  intended  to  forsake  him ;  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  earl  stood  neutral  with  his  men  when  the  battle 
was  raging;  and  this  bad  example  affected  others.  To  pierce 
the  secret  motives  of  men  in  power  is  always  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible;  but  the  suspicion  attached  to  the 
conduct  of  the  earl,  is  strengthened  by  his  being  received 
into  favour  by  Henry  YII.  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field. 

In  the  first  year  of  Henry's  reign,  the  earl  was  constituted 
warden  of  the  West  and  Middle  Marches  and  conservator  of 
a  truce ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  for  peace  with  Scotland;  but  his 
appointment  as  lieutenant  of  Yorkshire  embroiled  him  with 
the  populace  and  led  to  his  death.  The  king  had  engaged 
in  war  with  France,  and  to  carry  it  on  vigorously,  parliament 
had  granted  a  liberal  aid.  But  this  tax,  though  readily 
granted,  was  not  cheerfully  paid;  especially  in  Yorkshire 
and  Durham,  where  the  popular  feeling  ran  still  in  favour  of 
Richard  III.  The  commissioners  for  gathering  the  subsidy, 
finding  the  people  mutinous,  complained  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  whom  Bacon  calls  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
northern  parts.  Informed  of  this  disaffection  by  the  earl, 
the  king  issued  peremptory  commands,  that  not  one  penny 
be  abated  of  that  which  had  been  granted  by  parliament. 
The  haughty  manner  in  which  the  earl  delivered  the  king's 
message  to  the  principal  justices  and  others  of  the  country, 
brought  odium  upon  himself;  he  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  an  oppression ;  the  people  became  furious  and 
ungovernable,  and  broke  into  his  house,  and  slew  him  and 
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several  of  his  seryants.    This  took  place  at  Coxlodge  near 
Thirsk,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1489.    Feeris  exclaimfl— 

O  horrible  miscliiefe,  O  most  crnell  cryme, 
In  OUT  dayet  hath  not  been  seene  Boe  destestable  a  thin^t 
Thdr  awne  naturall  lords,  the  commons,  so  murtheringe. 

At  Beverley  Minster  bee  lyeth  and  alsoe  Lady  Mawd  his  wife, 
In  the  which  minster  five  priests  bee  fotma 

Dsyly  to  singe  and  masses  to  say 
toT  Lord  Henry  and  Mawd's  soule  as  they  bee  bounds 

And  for  theire  ancestors  deceased  devoutly  to  pray, 

At  an  altar  by  his  tombe  they  singe  eveir  day ; 

And  three  bead  men  bee  founded  there  alsoe  to  continue  and  pny  alway, 
Which  now  the  fifth  earle  and  the  twelfthe  Henry  doth  maintaine  and  uphold 
Right  devoutly,  for  bee  reputeth  holy  prayer  more  then  treasure  or  gold. 

ELis  burial  in  the  College  Church  of  Beverley  was  in 
accordance  with  his  will.  His  funeral  must  have  been 
magnificent,  as  it  cost  upwards  of  £1,510,  equivalent  to 
about  £15,000  of  the  present  money.  "  A  standart  for  this 
solemn  occasion  cost  £4 ;  a  baner  £3  6s.  8d. ;  his  cote  armer 
of  Seynet,  betyn  with  his  armys  £5."  The  fiineral  had  been 
arranged  by  members  of  the  Herald's  College,  for  there  is 
enter^ — ^^^The  reward  to  two  officers  of  armys  for  their  helpe 
and  payne  in  ordering  the  said  buriall  at  £10  the  pece,  lor 
coming  firom  London,  their  costs  and  rewards  £20."  Thirteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  poor  folks  that  came  on 
the  day  of  the  biuial  received  twopence  each ;  five  hundred 
priests  twelvepence  each;  and  one  thousand  clerks  fourpence 
each. 

The  grave  of  Maud,  his  wife,  was  opened  in  September, 
1678,  and  her  body  was  found  in  a  fair  coffin  of  stone,  em- 
balmed and  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  on  her  feet  slip- 
pers embroidered  with  silk,  and  therewith  a  wax  lamp,  a 
candle,  and  plate  candlestick.  The  stately  altar  tomb  of 
this  earl  is  still  in  a  good  stute  of  preservation  in  Beverley 
Minster. 

By  his  wife  Maud,  daughter  of  William  Herbert,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  he  left  four  sons  and  three  daughters;  Henry, 
who  succeeded  him ;  Sir  William  Percy,  who  fought  at  Flod- 
den ;  Alan,  a  priest ;  and  Joceline,  ancestor  of  the  Percys  of 
Beverley,  Cambridge,  and  Rochester. 

The  will  of  this  earl,  which  was  made  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1485,  presents  a  favourable  view  of  his  character  as  a  religious 
man,  kindly  disposed,  and  generous  to  his  friends,  servants,  and 
to  the  poor;  for  those  who  had  served  him  while  living,  he 
wills  that  they  should  be  bountiAilly  dealt  with  after  his  death. 
His  body  he  desires  to  be  buried  within  the  College  Church  of 
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St.  John  of  Beyerley — ^'if  hit  fortune  me  to  departe  frome  this 
presente  lyve  withyne  the  countie  of  Yorke."  He  bequeaths  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  the  friars  in  Holn  Park  £40;  to  the 
white  friars  of  Doncaster  £20,  and  of  York  £20 ;  to  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  Ahiwick  one  hundred  marcs ;  all  these  priors  and 
convents  are  within  a  month  of  his  decease  to  say  two  trentals 
for  him,  and  yearly  keep  an  obit  on  the  day  of  his  death ;  to  the 
prioress  and  convent  of  Wilberfosse  £10,  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Alban's  £20,  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  next  York  ten  marcs, 
**  to  pray  for  ye  saules  of  my  graunte-modirs,  my  lorde  my  fadir 
soule,  my  G;i^unte-fadirs,  all  myne  auntcestres  saules,  and  all 
cristen  saules;"  to  the  parsons  of  Lekyngfeld  five  marcs,  of  St. 
Anne  Church  London  £5,  to  the  vicars  of  Werkeworth  five 
marcs  and  of  Wresill  a  hundred  shillings,  ''for  my  tithes  and 
oblations  by  me  to  fore  this  tyme  forgeten."  ''  Also  I  woU  that 
by  ye  discrecions  of  myne  executors,  to  dispose  for  my  saule  and 
ye  saules  aforesaid,  ye  some  of  thre  houndreth  markes."  He 
wiUs  that  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  Thomas  Meteham,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Eure,  and  Sir  G-uy  Fairfax  be  paid  their  fees  during  their 
lives,  they  doing  service  to  his  heirs  as  they  have  done  to  him. 
All  Ihat  have  offices  of  his  grant  are  to  retain  them  being  true  to 
his  heirs.  ''  Also  I  well  that  my  gossep  Mr  William  Foteman 
(who  was  archdeacon  of  the  East  Biding,)  have  a  tonne  of  wyne 
of  Gkiscoigne  yerelie  duiyng  my  lyve  and  his,  to  be  delyvred  at 
ye  porte  of  Hull  to  hyme  or  to  his  deputy ;  and  after  my  discess 
during  his  lyve  two  tonnes  of  Ghascoigne  wyne."  To  eight  per- 
sons now  his  headmen  he  willed  that  they  be  found  during  their 
lives  in  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  and  that  each  have  yearly 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  in  money.  He  makes  provision 
for  his  daughters  Alianor  and  Anne,  and  for  his  sons  Henry, 
William,  Aleyne,  Gessilyne;  for  his  nephews  Sir  Balph  and 
George  Percy,  and  for  the  children  of  Sir  Heniy  another  nephew.* 
Many  other  bequests  ore  made  in  this  thoughtful  wilLf 

On  his  tomb  are  displayed  his  heraldic  insignia— ^the  Percy 
fusils^  the  Percy  lion,  the  locket,  the  crescent,  the  lucies, 
Poynings  and  Bryan.  Belonging  to  his  time  are  also  a  lion 
statanty  guardant,  gorged  with  a  crescent,  inscribed  with 
esperancCy  supporting  what  appears  to  be  a  banner  charged 
with  the  Percy  and  Lucy  arms  quartered,  on  the  Lion  Tower 
of  Warkworth  Castle ;  on  the  same  tower  is  the  crest — a  lion 
passant,  the  tail  lashed,  on  a  chapeau  ermine  ;  and  here  too, 
bccurs  a  badge  used  only  by  this  earl — a  basctdeXfor  Herbert, 

•  They  were  descendants  of  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  who  was  killed  at  Hedgelcy  Moor. 

f  Test.  £l>or.  III.,  p.  810 

X  A  bascule  was  the  coanterpoise  which  helped  to  lift  a  drawbridge.  Refer- 
ence must  he  made  to  Mr.  Longstafie's  Percy  Heraldry  for  an  account  of  this 
curious  badge. 
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tbe  laniilf  of  his  wife  Maud,  with  the  motto  ma  comfor^^ 
Fig.  S4 ;  the  same  badge,  with  a  crescent  is  on  a  window  of 
Beverley  Church— Jty.  25. 

Fia  S5 


WASEWOBTB. 


K^ 


A  lion  rampant  was  on  the  barlncan  of  Alnwick  Castle ; 
and  on  the  old  cornice  above,  were  the  crescent  and  locket 
with  a  crowned  lion  suppoiter  on  the  left  side,  and  the  motto 
Eaperance  Ma  Comforte.*  The  crescent  and  locket  are  on  the 
head  ofahuttressof  Warkworth  Church;  a  crescent  enclosing 
a  locket  on  the  north  window  of  Beverley  Chapel — tig.  26  j 
on  Hedgeley  Cross ;  and  on  Highferlaw  (Heohforlaw)  Pele. 


Fig.  27. 
Lochet  ietween  the  horns  of  a  crescent;  from  Vincent's  MS. 

■  TIui  wu  n*tor«d,  bat  not  eornctl;,  k  ccotury  ■goi  tha  origiiuJ  tcDlpttuci 
■re  prwcTTtd  in  Ihe  CmIIs  Hnmun. 
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FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  EAEL  PEEOTS, 
FROM  1489  TO  1537. 

FTPTH  2ABL  FEBOY — ^HIS  LOVB  OF  DISPLAY — ATHOnya  QWBS  SCAB- 
GARET's  FBOGBE88  THBOTJOH  NORTHTTICBEIILAND  —  SIEGE  OF 
TUKWJLR  —  STANDAKD  AND  FENNON  —  BATTLE  OF  FLODDEN — 
EABl's  death — ^BIS  CHABAOTEB — HOUSEHOLD  BOOK — HEBALD- 
BY  —  HENBY  ALGBBKOK,  SIXTH  EABL  —  DT  LOVE  WITH  AITNE 
BOLETZr  —  ABBB8TS  OABDINAL  WOLSEY  —  LETTER  BBGABDHTG 
ASnai  BOLEYK — BAID  INTO  SCOTLAND — SEEKS  TO  BE  GAFTAIN 
OF  BSBWICK— SIR  THOMAS  FEBOY — FILGRD£AaE  OF  GRACE — 
earl's  death — ^WRBSIL  OASTLE — LEOXDTPIELD  MANOR  HOUSE — 
HERALDRY. 

HENRY  ALGERNON,  FIFTH  EARL. 

Henry  Algernon^  who^  as  eldest  son  and  heir^  succeeded 
to  the  barony  of  Alnwick  and  other  possessions^  was  bom 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1478 ;  in  14o8,  he  was  created  a 
knight  of  Bath  along  with  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales ;  and 
sometime  prior  to  1498,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

He  was  a  Percy-Lovaine  of  a  new  type.  His  predecessors, 
with  rare  exceptions,  were  braye  warriors,  ready  at  the  head 
of  attached  vassals  to  fight  their  own  or  their  country's 
battles;  but  the  spirit  of  the  old  heroism  seems  never  to 
have  kindled  in  his  bosom ;  he  was  more  at  home  in  gaudy 
shows  than  in  battle-fields ;  and  he  stands  pre-eminent  for 
his  stately  magnificence,  which  he  displayed  not  only  in  the 
grandeur  of  ms  militaiy  equipment,  but  also  in  the  semi- 
regal  order  of  his  household. 

He  had  a  &vourable  opportunity  of  indulging  in  his  taste 
for  display  when  he  attended  the  princess  royal  into  Scotland. 
A  happy  historical  event  was  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  Henry 
the  Seventh's  eldest  daughter,  to  James  the  Fourth,  of  Scot- 
land; for  it  brought  about  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England 
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and  Scotland,  ^hich  powerful  kings^  large  armies^  and  tor- 
rents of  blood  had  failed  to  achieve. 

This  marriage  was  celebrated  by  proxy  on  January  the 
25thy  150S,  and  proclaimed  at  Saint  Paul's  Cross,  where  the 
Te  JDeum  was  sung.  The  peal  of  bells  and  blaze  of  bonfires 
testified  the  joy  of  the  citizens.  Young,  the  herald,  has  left 
a  curious  account  of  the  bride's  progress  through  England  to 
the  Scottish  border. 

The  king,  her  father,  accompanied  her  as  far  as  OoUywesion, 
the  residence  of  her  grandmother.  Afterwards,  richly  dressed, 
mounted  on  a  fJEiir  palftey,  she  was  attended  throughout  her 
journey,  by  the  chief  noblemen  of  (he  district  through  which  she 
passed,  all  the  good  towns  and  villages  in  her  route  ringing  their 
bells,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  around  coming  to  see 
the  noble  company,  bringing  great  vessels  ftiU  of  drink  for  the 
use  of  those  who  had  ne^  of  it.  At  two  miles  from  the  ciiy  of 
Tadcaster,  the  queen  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
**  well  horst  upon  a  &yr  Corser,  with  a  foot  cloth  to  the  Orounde 
of  Cramsyn  Velvett,  all  horded  of  Orflavery ;  his  Armes  vary  rich 
in  manv  Places  upon  his  Saddle  and  Hamys,  his  Sterrops  gylt, 
himself  arayd  of  a  Gowne  of  the  same  Cramsyn.  At  the  opnyngs 
of  the  Slyves  and  the  CoUer,  a  grett  Bordeur  of  Stones.  His 
Boutts  of  Yelvett  blak,  his  Spours  gylt ;  and  in  many  places  he 
maid  Gambads,  plaisant  for  to  see.  Allwayes  nigh  to  him  wer 
two  Fotemen.  Ther  Jackets  of  that  sain  as  before  to  his  devyses. 
Before  him  he  had  3  Hensmen  rychly  drest  and  mounted  upon 
fayr  Horsys,  their  short  Jakets  of  Orfavery,  and  the  Hamys  of 
the  sayd  Horsys  of  the  same.  After  them  rode  the  Maister  of 
the  Horse,  arayd  of  his  Livery  of  Yelvyt,  mounted  upon  a  gentyU 
Horse,  and  Campanes  of  Silver  and  gylt."  Many  noble  kaights 
were  in  his  company;  '^also  ther  was  hys  Officer  of  Armes  named 
Norhumberland  Herault,  arayed  of  his  Liveray  of  Yelvet,  bening 
his  Cotte."  The  earl  accompanied  the  queen  through  the  re- 
mainder of  Yorkshire,  through  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
and  as  £ur  as  Lammerton  Elirk  in  Scotland. 

When  entering  into  the  city  of  Durham,  the  earl  "  wore  a 
goodly  gown  of  Tjmsel  ftured  with  Ermines,  mounted  on  a  fair 
courser,  with  harness  of  Goldsmith  Work,  through  which  were 
inserted  small  bells  that  made  a  melodious  noise.'' 

Three  days  the  queen  sojourned  in  Newcastle,  and  on  leaving, 
was  escorted  by  the  mayor ;  half-a-mile  from  the  town  she  was 
received  by  Sir  Humphrey  lisle,  of  Felton,  and  the  prior  of 
Brinkbum,  with  twenty  horsemen ;  and  a  little  further  on  by 
Sir  Balph  Evers,  sheriff  of  the  county,  "  with  many  honest  folks 
of  the  countrie  with  spears  and  bows,  in  Jackets,  to  the  number 
of  200  horsemen."  After  resting  a  night  at  Morpeth,  she  recom- 
menced her  journey,  and,  between  Moipeth  and  Alnwick  was  joined 

2d 
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by  "  Maister  Henry  Gray,  Esquier,  with  one  hundred  horse." 
Her  route  to  Alnwick  was  throu^  Cawledge  Park,  in  whidi 
*^  she  kylde  a  Buck  with  her  bow/'  Two  days  she  remained  at 
Alnwick,  as  the  guest  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  ''maid 
hyr  varey  good  Chore."  On  the  28th  of  July,  she  left  Alnwick 
and  dined  at  Belford,  where  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  captain  of 
Berwick,  "  had  made  ready  her  dinner  very  well  and  honestly." 
Balph  "Widdrington  joined  her  here  with  one  himdred  horse ; 
and  at  the  entrance  of  Islandshire,  Henry  Grey,  who  was  sheriff 
of  that  part  of  Northumberland,  took  charge  of  her.  On  the  1st 
of  August,  she  was  received  at  Lammerton  Kirk,  on  the  part 
of  the  king  of  Scots,  by  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  other 
noblemen,  and  about  one  thousand  persons ;  and  here  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  made  "  his  Devor  at  Departynge  of  Gtunbads 
and  Leaps,"* 

The  Scottish  king  and  his  nobles  were  also  richly  appareled ; 
but  for  splendour,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  outshone  them 
all ;  ''  in  the  richness  of  his  coat  being  goldsmith's  work,  gar- 
nished with  pearl  and  stones ;  and  for  the  costly  apparel  of  his 
henzmen,  and  gaUant  trappers  of  his  horses,  besides  400  tall 
men  weU  horsed,  and  appareled  in  his  collars,  he  was  esteemed 
both  of  the  Scots  and  LngHshmen  more  like  a  prince  than  a 
subject." 

He  had  another  opportunity  of  indulging  his  taste  for  dis- 
play, when,  in  1513,  he  with  six  thousand  men,  accompanied 
a  warlike  expediti^on  to  France,  where  he  took  part  in  the 
sieges  of  Therovene  and  Toumay ;  and  was  present  at  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Spurs^^^  where  the  French  cavalry  using  their 
spurs  instead  of  their  swords  galloped  away  from  the  Eng- 
lish, leaving  their  general  and  officers  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  A  curious  account  is  presented  of  *'The  order  and 
hole  preparation  and  carriage  of  the  Kight  honorable  Henry, 
Earle  of  Northumberland,  when  he  went  to  the  siege  of 
Turwin  in  France,  in  the  fifth  ycare  of  the  raigne  of  King 

Henry  the  Eighth."t 

Extraordinarily  magnificent  was  his  display ;  arrayed  he 

was  in  the  utmost  splendour,  with  doublets,  coats,  gaberdines, 

and  cloaks  of  crimson  and  green  satin,  ornamented  with  gold; 

even  his  garters  were  of  goldsmith  work  of  gold  of  Venice 

with  buckles  and  pendants  of  gold  and  enamel.     His  own 

pursuivants,  herald,  standard  and  banner  bearers  attended 

*  Lelandi  Collectanea,  IV.,  pp.  271-281. 

f  This  very  curioas  account  is  printed  in  the  Antiqnarian  Repository,  lY., 
p.  Z^. 
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him  ;  and  hia  whole  arms  were  beaten  on  their  coats  in  oil 
colours  and  gold ;  Esperaunce,  my  lord's  pursuivant,  had  a 
green  damask  coat,  and  three  chaplains  had  red  gowns,  with 
three  bends  of  white  sarsenet  and  gieeo,  with  six  crosses,  sis 
roses,  and  cix  crescents. 

Oq  his  gideholmes,  or  small  standards,  were  my  lord's 
device  and  word  with  sundry  beasts,  and  sundry  powderings. 
In  Fig.  283  the  beast  is  the  blue  lion  of  Percy,  the  device  is 
the  crescent  enclosing  the  locket,  the  powderings  are  lockets, 
and  the  word,  Esperance  en  Dieu;  the  colours  are  the  gold 
ftnd  green  of  Poynings. 

FIQ.  Z& 


The  pentumceUe,  or  diminutive  pennon,  for  his  demi-lance, 
was  painted  red  and  black,  with  livery  colours  of  my  lord, 
with  the  crescent  upon  it. 


The  war  which  the  king  of  England  was  carrying  on  against 
France  in  1513,  broke  the  friendly  relations  between  England 
and  Scotland.  From  France,  Scotland  liad  often  received 
aid  when  her  more  powerful  neighbour  sought  to  oppress 
her,  nor  was  she  ungrateful  when  her  friend  needed  help. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  trumpiug  up  an  excuse  for  breaking 
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the  truce.  Andrew  Barton/  a  famoos  Scottish  sea  captain^ 
called  by  the  English  a  pirate^  had  been  killed  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  his  ships  seized,  when  he  was  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  king  of  Scotland;  Heron  the  Bastard, 
brother  of  Lord  Ford,  and  the  murderer  of  the  Scottish 
warden,  was  protected  by  the  English ;  and  the  jewels  be- 
longing to  the  queen  of  Scotland  were  detained  in  England. 
These,  though  trivial  enough  in  themselves,  were  deemed 
sufficient  grounds  by  a  warlike  people  to  seek  vengeance  on 
England.  Soon  did  the  turbulent  borderers  begin  their  raids 
and  devastations  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Lord  Home 
at  the  head  of  three  thousand  horsemen,  in  revenge  of  the 
ravages  of  the  English,  entered  Northumberland,  and  after 
burning  seven  villages  was  retiring  with  great  booty,  when 
he  was  way-laid  by  Sir  William  Bulmer  with  one  thousand 
archers  and  men-of-arms  on  horseback.  These  he  had  con- 
cealed among  the  tall  broom  on  Millfield  Plain ;  and  as  the 
Scots  were  returning,  he  suddenly  attacked  them.  Bravely 
the  Scots  resisted ;  but  being  encumbered  with  spoil,  they 
were  shot  down  by  the  archers  and  totally  defeated,  with 
a  loss  of  five  or  six  hundred  killed  and  four  hundred 
taken  prisoners.  This,  however,  was  but  the  prelude  to  a 
more  disastrous  defeat,  which  is  to  be  deplored,  not  only  for 
the  sorrow  it  brought  to  Scotland,  but  for  the  sad  check  it 
gave  to  the  progress  of  its  social  improvement ;  for  James 
lY.,  the  king  of  Scotland,  aimed  at  noble  objects;  he  repaired 
and  adorned  many  palaces  and  castles,  improved  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  brought  law  and  order  to  bear  on  wild 
and  uncultivated  districts  that  had  previously  been  beyond 
the  range  of  civilising  influences ;  his  navy  he  had  strength- 
ened ;  and  with  vigour  he  had  attempted  to  repress  the 
excesses  and  lawlessness  of  the  borders.  Alas !  that  such 
noble  movements  should  have  been  so  soon  arrested.  With 
all  his  generosity  he  had  his  faults ;  led  astray  by  his  own 
chivalrous  feeling,  he  kindled  up  the  excitable  war-spirit  of 
his  people  and  entered  England  with  a  numerous  army. 

In  the  absence  of  King  Henry,  who  was  on  the  continent, 
the  earl  of  Surrey  advanced  to  meet  the  Scots  with  an  army 
of  twenty-six  thousand  men ;  and  to  arouse  their  religious 
enthusiasm,  he  obtained  at  Durham,  the  banner  of  Saint 

•  About  thirty  yein  ago,  a  heaTj  sea  washed  away  the  loose  sand  covering  a 
sandstone  roch,  near  low  tide  mark  on  the  sea  shore  at  Embleton,  and  there  was 
found  out  upon  this  rock  in  Roman  capiUls,  ANDRA  BARTON. 
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Cathbert^  the  popular  saint  of  Northumberland.  This  army 
arrived  at  Alnwick  on  the  8rd  of  September^  1513 ;  and  as 
heavy  rains  had  broken  up  the  roads  they  remained  all  the 
next  day>  and  Surrey  while  there  was  joined  by  his  son, 
Thomas,  the  lord  admiral,  with  a  considerable  body  of  good 
forces.  From  Alnwick,  on  Sunday  the  4th  of  the  month, 
Surrey  sent  a  herald  (Rouge  Croix)  challenging  the  king  of 
Scotland  to  join  battle  with  him  on  the  Friday  following. 
On  the  6th,  the  English  army  encamped  at  Bolton,  five  miles 
westward  of  Alnwick,  and  on  the  6th  and  7th  at  Wooler 
Haugh  Head.  The  two  armies  joined  issue  on  Flodden 
Field  on  the  9th,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon ;  and  when  the  dark  shadows  of  night  fell,  the  Scots 
were  signally  defeated,  their  chivalrous  king  slain,  and  most 
of  his  nobles  with  nearly  ten  thousand  of  his  soldiers  left 
dead  on  this  fatal  battle-field.*  This  disaster  filled  the  heart 
of  Scotland  with  sorrow,  which  found  utterance  in  plaintive 
songs,  in  memory  of  the  ^^  Flowers  of  the  Forest  that  had  a' 

wede  away.'*t 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  not  engaged  in  this  battle, 
being  then  with  the  king  in  France ;  but  two  Percys  were 
there.  Sir  William,  his  brother,  and  Sir  Lionel  Percy. 

Though  the  earl  had  been,  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
YIII.,  appointed  warden  of  the  marches,  he  never  distin- 
guished himself  in  border  warfare ;  but  when  an  invasion 
from  Scotland  was  dreaded  in  1522,  he  was  again  entrusted 
with  this  important  office,  from  which  he  is  said  soon 
after,  by  repeated  suits  to  the  king,  to  have  obtained  a 
discharge.  For  this  sorry  conduct  he  suffered  greatly  in 
reputation,  even  incurring  the  contempt  of  his  own  ten- 
ants. Probably,  however,  the  new  regulations  introduced 
by  the  sagacity  of  Wolsey,  to  make  the  office  of  warden 
efficient  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  administration 
of  law,  did  not  harmonise  with  the  lofty  notions  the  earl 
entertained  of  his  own  dignity;  and  to  some  border  men, 
indeed,  these  regulations  were  especially  distasteftil,  because 
preventing  indolent  and  unscrupulous  wardens  and  sub- 
wardens  making  a  profit  out  of  the  lawlessness  and  misery 

*  Two  very  able  and  fall  accounts  of  this  battle  have  been  lecently  given ;  one 
by  Robert  White  in  Arcbseologia  ^liana.  III.,  New  Series ;  and  the  other  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Jones,  vicar  of  Brankston,  in  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  Berwick- 
shire Naturalists*  Club,  IV.,  pp.  365-889.  This  has  since  been  reprinted  in  a 
separate  Tolome. 

t  HalL 
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of  the  border  land.  Something  the  earl  attempted  In  1527 ; 
when  by  command  of  the  king,  his  dearest  son  and  heir  Lord 
Percy  lay  and  abode  at  his  castle  of  Alnwick  for  defence  of 
the  borders  against  the  Scots^  he  then  issued  a  commission, 
in  royal  style  "for  taking  of  musters"  to  George  Swinboume, 
constable  of  Alnwick  Gastle,  Thomas  Horseley,  constable  of 
Warkworth  Castle,  to  his  steward  of  Spofford  and  Topcliffe, 
to  his  constable  of  Prudhoe  Castle,  and  to  his  feodary  of 
York,  commanding  them  to  view  all  his  officers,  servants, 
tenants,  farmers,  homagers,  freeholders,  and  inhabitants  of 
Northumberland,"  according  to  the  custome  of  old  tyme  used," 
who  are  charged  to  wait  upon  his  son  to  serve  the  king.* 

Soon  after  this,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1527,  the  earl  died 
and  was  buried  in  Beverley  Cathedral. 

He  was  married  to  Catherine,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Sir  Robert  Spence,  of  Spencer  Combe,  in  Devonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters  and  three  sons;  Henry,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Ingelram  or  Ingram, 
both  of  whom  took  part  in  Ashe's  rebellion. 

Vain  and  excessively  fond  of  pomp  and  display  and  having 
no  great  share  of  the  bravery  of  the  older  Percys,  he  seems 
to  have  been  more  literate  than  the  barons  generally  of  the 
period.  -  Skelton  he  patronised ;  a  coarse  satirical  poet,  then 
held  in  esteem,  although  a  priest  of  malicious  disposition  and 
of  doubtful  moral  character,  and  who  wrote  a  long  elegy  on 
the  death  of  the  earl's  father.  The  earl  left  a  curious  collec- 
tion of  poems  engrossed  on  vellum,  chiefly  those  of  Lydgate, 
the  elegy  of  Skelton,  and  the  historj^  in  a  kind  of  verse, 
of  the  Percy  family  by  Peeris,  one  of  his  chaplains.  He 
indulged  in  an  odd  fancy,  in  having  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  principal  apartments  in  Wressil  Castle  and  Leckingfield 
great  manor  house  covered  with  a  series  of  moral  inscriptions 
in  verse.  These  verses  are  like  the  compositions  of  the 
period,  affected  and  strewed  with  conceits,  but  they  inculcate 
some  good  moral  lessons  ;  one  example  may  be  given : — 

A.  He  that  slepithe  in  somer  in  winter  sufferithe  payne. 

And  he  that  in  youthe  is  ydyll  in  age  muste  nedis  complayne, 
And  he  that  in  youthe  withe  virtu  makithe  adyaunce 
In  as(e  of  all  grace  shall  have  plenteus  hahundaunce. 

B.  An  olde  proverbe  it  is  meane  it  is  a  treasure 

Why  sholde  not  youthe  at  tymes  enjiye  his  pleasure. 

Affecting  the  state  of  a  sovereign,  his  commands  were 
expressed  in  a  royal  style ;  his  household  was  like  a  regal 

•  Ant.  Rep.,  IV.,  p  S51. 
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establishment ;  officers  he  kept  to  record  his  doings,  and  a 
poet  laureate  to  sing  the  praises  and  dignity  of  himself  and 
family ;  and  hence  there  have  been  handed  down  curious 
and  voluminous  records  exliihiting  his  manner  of  life.  His 
household  book,  which  was  given  to  the  world  by  Bishop 
Percy,  presents  a  striking  picture  of  a.  singular  combination 
of  the  feudal  grandeur  of  the  olden  time,  with  the  stately 
magnificence  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  had  a  council, 
composed  of  his  principal  officers,  to  establish  laws  for  the 
government  of  his  household ;  the  constable  and  bailiffs  of 
his  castles  waited  upon  him  in  succession,  and  these  offices 
were  filled  by  the  younger  branches  of  his  family  and  by 
gentlemen  of  dignified  descent ;  they  formed,  along  with  the 
other  chief  officers  the  Knight's  Board;  there  were  controller, 
clerk  of  the  kitchen,  chamberlain,  treasurer,  secretary  and 
clerk  of  the  signet,  survisor,  heralds,  ushers,  almoner,  a 
schoolmaster  for  teaching  grammar,  minstrels,  eleven  priests 
presided  over  Iht  a  doctor  of  Divinity  as  dean  of  the  chapel, 
and  a  hand  of'^  choristers.  The  household  numbered  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  persons." 

Arms. — Percy  and  Lucy  quarterly.  The  earl's  MS.,  prob- 
ably a  copy  from  his  bannerole  at  the  Turwin  siege ;  ia 
the  comers  arc  silver  crescents  and  golden  lockets ;  and 
between  the  shield  and  garter  are  H.  P. 


■  The  whale  of  this  HouKhoId  Book  U  prioled  in  the  AntJqniriiQ  lUperlary, 
IV.,  p.  9,  &c.    The  deUili  of  the  mode  of  liring  ue  highl;  ii 
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Abhs. — Quarterly  of  five.    I.,  Percy  and  Lucy  quarter^, 
II.,  Old  Percy.     III.,  Poytartga.     IV.,  Kfcqooiiw.     "V., 
Bryan.     Garter  plate. 
In  the  earl's  ei^et,  there  are  a  lion  rampant  and  a  locket 

between  every  letter  of  the  motto.     1515. 


HENET  ALQEENON  PEEOT,  SIXTH  EAEL. 

Henry  Algernon  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  fifth  earl,  waa 
educated  in  the  house  of  Cardinal  'Wolscy;  and  as  one  of  the 
train  of  that  powerful  minister,  whom,  indeed,  he  attended 
in  ordinary,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  the  royal 
court,  and  there  met  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Anne 
Boleyn.  Before  the  king  himself  had  looked  on  her  with 
loving  eyes,  Henry  Percy  was  smitten  with  her  charms,  and  so 
far  progressed  in  her  affections,  that  he  obtained  her  goodwill 
to  marriage ;  and  they  became  little  less  than  contracted  to 
each  other.  The  king,  having  heard  of  this,  and  afraid  of 
losing  this  beautiful  woman,  on  whom  he  had  for  some  time 
contemplated  with  affection,  acquainted  Cardinal  Wolsey 
with  his  love,  and  desired  him  to  dissuade  Percy  from  pro- 
secuting his  suit.  The  cardinal  used  his  endeavours,  both 
with  Percy  and  Anne  Boleyn,  to  break  off  their  engagement ; 
but  Anne  seems  to  have  been  so  much  attached  to  her  lover, 
as  to  be  displeased  with  the  cardinal's  interference;  whose 
influence,  however,  not  being  sufficient  to  disunite  the  lovers, 
the  king  sent  for  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  come  to 
court ;  and  so  afraid  was  he  of  the  king's  displeasure,  that 
he  insisted  on  his  son  renouncing  Anne  Boleyn;   and  to 
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prevent  the  recurrence  of  danger^  he  induced  him  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Even  when  Anne 
became  the  wife  of  the  king,  she  retained  a  strong  hatred  of 
the  cardinal  for  blighting  her  early  love.* 

On  his  father's  death  in  1527,  Henry  Algernon,  as  heir, 
succeeded  to  all  his  lands.  Notwithstanding  his  early 
obligations  to  the  cardinal,  he,  in  the  same  year,  signed  the 
articles  impeaching  his  old  master,  who  was  now  tottering 
on  his  lofty  elevation,  chiefly  because  of  his  opposition  to 
the  divorce  of  Queen  Catherine.  The  earl  too,  signed  the 
famous  letter  from  the  peers  of  the  realm  to  Pope  Clement, 
in  1530,  informing  his  noliness,  that  if  he  did  not  concur  in 
a  sentence  of  divorce  they  would  seek  a  remedy  elsewhere. 
This  was  the  first  bold  decisive  blow  which  severed  England 
from  the  Papal  dominion.  The  great  cardinal  had  been  in 
disgrace  and  banished  from  the  court  since  October,  1529 ; 
but  his  enemies,  afraid  that  he  might  regain  the  king's 
favour,  sought  his  destruction.  The  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  was  now  warden  of  the  Marches,  went  by  command  of 
the  king,  along  with  others,  to  arrest  the  cardinal,  with  such 
diligence  and  secrecy,  that  the  cardinal,  receiving  him  as  a 
guest,  was  startled  when  the  earl  in  a  faultering  voice  said 
"I  arrest  you  of  treason."  Dismayed  and  pensive,  the 
cardinal  paused  before  he  replied;  and  feeling  grieved, 
apparently  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  arrest  itself,  but 
because  it  was  made  by  one  who  had  served  in  his  own 
household,  he  at  first  refused  to  obey,  until  he  saw  the 
king's  commission.  This,  however,  was  not  shewn  to  him ; 
but  as  he  had  no  remedy,  he  at  length  yielded ;  not  to  the 
earl,  but  to  Sir  William  Welsh  as  the  king's  servant.f  The 
fall  of  this  great  minister,  as  told  in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare, 
gives  a  most  impressive  and  touching  lesson  on  the  instability 
of  human  greatness. 

When  the  brutal  Henry  VIII.,  enamoured  with  another 
beauty,  caused  his  wife  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  condemned,  he 
sought  also  to  deprive  her  of  the  honour  of  being  his  lawful 
wife,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land to  admit  that  she  was  under  a  pre-contract  and  promise 
of  marriage  to  him.  Honourable  it  is  to  the  earl,  that  he 
was  not  awed  by  the  cruel  tyrant,  to  heap  degradation  on 
a  persecuted  woman.    In  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  the  king's 

•  Thew  inteKSting  partienkn  are  giren  in  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  YIIL* 

HiitofEng.,  IL— 170S. 

t  Herbert,  IL|  p.  148. 
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secretary^  he  says— ^^  I  perceive  there  is  supposed  a  Precon- 
tract between  the  Queen  and  me.  Whereupon  I  was  not 
only  heretofore  examin'd  upon  mine  Oath  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  York;  but  also  received  the  blessed 
Sacrament  upon  the  same^  before  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  and 
others  of  the  king's  council  learned  in  the  spiritual  law; 
assuring  you  by  the  said  Oath  and  blessed  body,  which  afore 
I  received^  and  hereafter  intend  to  receive,  that  the  same 
may  be  to  my  Damnation,  if  ever  there  were  any  contract  or 
promise  of  Marriage. between  her  and  me."* 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  earldom,  Henry  Algernon 
Percy  must  have  been  appointed  warden  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  Marches ;  for  we  find  him  acting  in  that  capacity  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1528.  He  met  with  the  Scottish  war- 
dens on  the  Marches  to  redress  grievances,  and  presided  over 
warden  courts  to  try  and  punish  offenders ;  but  he  seldom 
engaged  in  the  warfare,  which  despite  of  truces,  was  still 
carried  on.  In  one  raid  across  the  borders  he  took  part; 
and  of  this  he  gives  an  account  in  a  letter  to  Henry  YIII. 

<<  According"  he  says,  ''  to  your  most  dread  commandment^  for 
me  to  invade  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  there  to  destroy,  waste, 
and  bum  com  and  towns  to  their  most  annoyances,"  he  took 
upon  him  an  enterprise  into  Teviotdale  and  Merse.  On  the  1 1th 
of  December,  1532,  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  invaded  Scotland  aooom- 

panied  with  the  whole  garrison  of f  and  other  Northum- 

DiianB ;  on  the  following  day  he  sent  forth  two  foravs,  and  at 
day-break  they  raised  the  fire  in  Douglas  in  the  Lothians,  and 
burnt  and  wasted  the  town  and  the  com  there;  and  also  the 
town  and  com  of  Aldhamstokes,  Oobbirspeth,  the  two  towns  of 
Hopiygg,  Old  Gamers,  and  the  towns  of  Reidtlewes.  He  also 
burnt  ''a  town  and  com  being  in  his  way  called  Baynton." 
"  Thankes  be  to  GKkL  the  forreys  fieynge  stale  and  batall  savely, 
without  loss  or  hurt  did  mete  at  tiie  howre  of  12  of  the  doke, 
not  being  one  pele,  gentlemans  house,  nor  grange,  unbrynt  and 
destroyed;  and  so  r^aled  towardes  England,  and  in  our  retoume 
forreyed  sill  the  contrey  toward  Berwyk,  and  did  bryn,  wast,  and 
distroye  the  townes  of  Conwodd,  Honwodd,  2  Rustayns,  Blak 
Hill,  and  Hill  End,  2  Atons,  and  wan  the  barmkyn  there ;  which 
townes  was  within  the  Merse.  At  which  invasion  there  ys  taken 
many  Scottesmen  prisoners,  there  was  seaced  2000  noyte  and 
above,  4000  shepe  and  above,  with  all  the  insiffht,  coyn,  imploy« 
ments  of  houshold,  estemed  to  a  great  somme."  How  revolting 
to  thank  God  for  the  safe  performance  of  these  horrible  deeds  If 

•  Herbert,  II.,  p.  195. 
t  State  Papen,  IV.,  p.  627. 
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He  must  have  had  someTtrhat  of  the  love  of  display  for 
which  his  father  stood  pre-eminent ;  for  we  find,  that  Crom- 
well not  only  informed  him  of  complaints  having  been  made  of 
his  not  duly  executing  justice  on  the  Marches,  but  also  of  his 
haying  had  a  sword  borne  before  him  from  Topcliff  to  York. 
He  admits  that  a  sword  was  borne  before  him,  and  says — 
**  Good  Master  Secretary,  if  that  same  were  taken  by  the 
King's  Majesty  of  me  to  be  done  in  pomp  and  pride  of  myself^ 
without  his  most  'gracious  authority,  which  I  have  for  the 
same,  it  should  be  unfainedly  to  my  discomfort,  for  so  much 
as  neither  duty  nor  reason  can  give  me  a  most  poor  and  true 
subject,  to  have  a  sword  borne,  but  only  by  the  honorable 
authority  of  his  Majesty  to  me  granted,  most  unworthy."* 

This,  however,  was  but  a  trivial  affair ;  another  of  his 
letters  presents  him  in  a  less  favourable  aspect.  This  great 
earl  complains  of  poverty,  and  as  the  captain  of  Berwick  was 
not  expected  to  recover  from  illness,  he  asks  for  his  place  and 
offers  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  marks  to  Cromwell,  if  he  would 
procure  it  for  him. 

"Of  a  truth"  says  he,  "the  Captain  of  Berwick,  Sir  Thomas 
Clyfford  had  laid  speach,  and  never  likely  to  recover ;  to  which 
rome,t  good  Mr.  Secretary,  I  pray  you  help  me,  whereby  ye 
shall  not  only  recover  a  poor  noble  man  being  in  decay,  but  also 
get  yourself  much  worship,  that  by  your  means  so  poor  a  man 
shall  be  recovered,  as  I  am,  and  bind  me,  my  friends,  and  them 
that  shall  come  after  me,  ever,  (as  never  the  less  I  am  most 
bounden  afore)  next  the  king  our  Maister,  to  be  toward  you  and 
all  yours  during  our  lives.  And  good  Mr.  Secretary,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  give  you  a  1000  marks  for  the  same,  bringing  it  to  pass. 
And  good  Mr.  Secretary  as  my  trust  is  in  you,  do  for  me  now. 
And  Our  Lord  have  you  in  His  keeping.  In  hast,  at  Toplyff 
the  6  Nov.  (1535),  wi&  the  rude  and  ragged  hand  of  your  own 
ever  bounden,  most  assuredly  H.  Nobthumbeblaio)."^ 

The  earl  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the  reformed 
religion;  but  his  brothers.  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Ingram  Percy, 
clung  to  the  old  faith,  and  took  part  in  insurrectionary 
movements  which  influenced  for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  the 
Percy  family.  The  smaller  monasteries  were  dissolved  in 
1536,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  monks  and  nuns  were  set 
loose,  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  and  stir  up 
rebellion.  One  of  the  larger  monasteries  in  the  north,  Hex- 
ham, resisted  by  force  of  aims  the  admission  of  his  majesty's 
commissioners  into  the  abbey.    The  walls  were  bristling  with 

•  SUte  Papers,  V.,  p.  Id.        f  Office.         t  SUte  Papers,  V.,  p.  84. 
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artillery^  and  numbers  of  the  tenants  of  the  abbey  and  of  the 
outlawed  Redesdale  men^  who  had  been  summoned  both 
by  the  common  bell  and  the  great  fray  bell^  assembled 
around  the  abbey  armed  '^  with  bills^  halberts,  and  other 
defenceable  wapons,  like  men  ready  to  defend  a  town  of 
war."*  Sir  Thomas  Percy  was  at  Hexham  at  this  time 
abetting  this  resistance. 

But  be  was  more  directly  concerned  in  a  more  formidable 
outbreak,  which  was  headed  by  Robert  Aske,  a  man  of 
courage  and  prudence,  and  who  gave  to  the  undertaking  the 
name  of  "  The  Pilgramage  of  Grace."  Sir  Thomas  Percy 
was  actuated  by  interested  motives,  as  well  as  by  a  regard  to 
the  old  religion ;  for,  having  sought  to  be  declared  heir  to 
the  earl  and  been  obstructed  by  the  king  in  the  attainment 
of  his  object,  he  out  of  revenge  joined  this  rebellion.f  He 
raised  as  many  men  as  he  could  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  passed  with  his  followers  through  York  *'  in 
complete  harness,  with  feathers  trinuned  as  well  as  he  might 
deck  himself  at  that  time,  shewing  he  did  nothing  constrained 
but  of  a  willing  malicious  stomack  against  his  most  natural 
and  dread  lord."  He  circulated  writings,  placards,  and 
precepts ;  and  then  betook  himself  to  Northumberland  and 
called  to  his  aid  the  notable  offenders  of  Tindale  and 
Hexhamshire — the  Herons,  the  Charltons,  the  Robsons,  and 
others,  famous  freebooters.  He  and  his  brother.  Sir  Ingram, 
summoned  meetings  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  at  divers 
places,  under  the  pretence  of  making  arrangements  to  defend 
the  country  against  freebooters ;  one  of  these  meetings  was 
at  Alnwick  Castle,  whence  he  would  not  allow  the  gentlemen 
to  depart  till  they  swore  to  aid  him  in  his  designs ;  but  all 
this  was  done  without  the  authority  of  the  earl,  while  he  was 
lying  sick  at  Wressil.  One  man,  Edward  Bradeforthe,  Sir 
Raynold  C^maby*s  servant,  resisted  the  authority  of  these 
lawless  men,  and  would  not  pay  to  Sir  Ingram  the  rents  of 
his  master's  lands;  but  he  was  seized  by  eighteen  men  whom 
Sir  Ingram  laid  in  wait  for  him ;  and  he  was  taken  by  force 
to  Alnwick  Castle,  laid  in  the  stocks  there  for  two  nights  and 
a  day,  and  kept  in  prison  for  three  days  longer.} 

Sir  Thomas  Percy  led  the  first  division  of  the  rebel  army, 
which,  numbering  five  thousand  men,  encamped  near  Don- 
caster;    but  promises  of  pardon   and  of  inquiry  into  the 

•  Baine*!  Memorials  of  Hexham,  I.,  czzTiii. 
t  Froude*8  Appendix  to  the  Pilgrim,  p.  115. 
X  Baine*f  Memorials  of  Hexham,  I.,  c^xxvi'i. 
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grievances  complained  of  haying  been  made,  this  formidable 
body  disbanded.  No  inquiry  following,  other  plots  were 
formed  with  which  these  Percys  were  connected;  and  Sir 
Thomas  was  seized,  tried,  condemned  as  a  traitor,  at- 
tainted, and  in  1537  executed  at  Tyburn.  The  life  of  Sir 
Ingram  Percy  was  spared ;  but  he  died  soon  after  in  1538. 
Seventy-four  persons  were  hung  on  gibbets  in  chains  in 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  **The  flame"  says  Froude, 
"  was  trampled  out ;  and  a  touch  of  pathos  hangs  over  its 
close — the  bodies  were  cut  down  and  buried  by  women" 

The  loss  of  the  object  of  his  early  love  affected  the  character 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland;  he  became  reckless  and 
extravagant  and  plunged  so  deeply  into  debt,  that  he  bore 
the  sobriquet  of  "  Henry  the  Unthrifty,"  and  was  obliged  to 
sell  Poynings  estate  knd  other  lands.  With  his  wife  he  lived 
unhappily;  and  he  separated  from  her.  The  fate  of  his 
brother  he  laid  deeply  to  heart ;  and  as  he  had  no  issue  of 
his  own,  and  his  brother's  children  could  not  inherit  in 
consequence  of  their  father's  attainture, ''  he  "  says  Dugdale, 
^*  gave  away  part  of  his  lands  to  the  king  and  to  others."* 
On  February  the  3rd,  1535,  he  alienated  to  the  king  his 
house  of  Petworth  and  other  lands  in  Sussex,  his  lands  in 
Hackney,  and  large  estates  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  coun- 
ties ;  and  his  other  lands,  by  another  act,  were  settled  on  his 
own  male  issue,  and  then  upon  the  king  and  his  heirs  in 
augmentation  of  the  imperial  crown ;  some  provision  was 
reserved  for  his  brothers  and  nephews.  He  died  on  the  30th 
of  June,  1537,  at  his  house  in  Hackney,  and  was  buried  in 
the  choir  of  Hackney  Church. 

"  Akms. — Quarterly  of  jive. — ^I.,  Orand  quarter  of  I,  Percy, 
2,  Beaufort,  3,  Lucy,  4,  Spenser,  {Black  two  ermine 
bars  nebulee).  II.,  Old  Percy.  III.,  Poynings.  IV., 
Fitz-Payne.    V.,  Bryan. 

Crest. — A  lion  passant,  the  tail  extended,  on  a  chapeau. 

SuppoRTEKs. —  A  lion  rampant  crowned,  and  an  unicorn 
ducaUy  gorged  and  chained. 
Motto,  on  a  scroll, "  Esperance."    Mr.  Way  in  Proceedings 

of  Arch.  Inst.,  Newcastle,  p.  305. 

Of  the  heraldry  of  this  earl,  ample  illustrations  occur  in 
the  Herald's  College,  taken  from  standards  and  pennons ; 
and  through  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Longstaffe,  I  am 
able  to  present  several  examples,  which  will  be  especially 

«  Dugdale  Bar.  I.,  p.  ^83. 
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interestrng,  becaase  giving  not  only  tbe  Percy  badges,  but 
also  those  of  Foynings  and  Bryan.  And  here  too,  I  express 
my  obligations  to  my  friend  Mr,  Longstafie,  for  the  liberal 
use  he  has  given  me  of  the  valuable  wood  cuts  which  illustrate 
the  Percy  heraldry. 


Standard. — "Paly  ofthrepeaset  of  thys  coUers,  Rastet, 
yelow,  and  tawmy"  powdered  with  silver  crescents  and  lockets 
separately,  a  blue  lion  passant.  Above  him,  a  silcer  key, 
crowned  vnth  gold  (for  Poynings))  behind  him,  a  blue  bugle- 
horn  unstringed,  garnished  with  gold  (for  Bryan).  Between 
the  motto-bends,  a  black  falchion  sheathed,  garnished,  pomel- 
led  and  hilled  with  gold  (for  Fitz-Payne).  MS.  Her.  Coll., 
I.,  %,     There  is  no  motto  filled  ioto  the  original. 

na  33 


Pennons. — The  same  MS.      "Algernons."      Red,  gold, 
and  rosset,  a  blue  lionpassant  between  three  silver  crescents. 
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"Pon3mge8."  Soa- 
set,  gold,  and  taumy, 
a  tiher  unicorn  pat- 
sanl,  ducalljf  gorged 
and  chained  in  gold, 
between  three  silcer 
crescents. 


Rosset,  gold,  and 
tawing,  a  silver  boar 
ttatant,  ducally  gorged 
and  chained  in  gold, 
between    three  sUter 


"  Percy."  Sotset, 
gold,  and  taivng,  a 
silver  panther  statant, 
powdered  with  red 
and  blue  spots,  and 
crowned  in  gold,  be- 
tween three  stiver  ores- 
cents. 


Pbhnoncblles.  — 
The  same  MS. 

"PonyngeB."  Ros- 
set, gold,  and  tawny, 
the  silver  key  as  be- 
for,. 


"  Bryan."  Rosset, 
gold,  and  tawny,  the 
bugle-hom  as  before. 

Red,  rostet,  red, 
and  rosset,  a  tHwr 
eretcent. 


SIS 


BISTORT  or   ALMWICK. 


"Percy,"    Red  and 
black,  a  silver  crescent. 
Exactly  "like  the  pen- 
celes  of  backram"  used 
by   the   previous  earl 
"  painted  of  red  and 
black,  with  creaceats 
upon  them." 
The  chief  residence  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  at 
this  period  was  not  at  Alnwick,  but  at  Wresail  Castle  in 
Yorkshire.     Leland,  who  saw  it  in  1538,  says — ^"The  House 
is  one  of  the  most  propre  beyound  Trentc  and  Semeth  newly 
made;"  yet  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.     It  was 
a  splendid  building ;  but  during  the  great  civil  war  it  was, 
in  1650,  to  a  great  extent  demolished  by  an  order  of  the 
Council  of  State.*     Lekinfield  Manor  House,  another  prin- 
cipal residence,  is  now  entirelv  destroyed,     Leland  says,  "  it 
is  a  la^e  House,  and  Stondit\i  within  a  great  mote,  yn  one 
very  spacious  courte."    Though  not  so  magnificent  as  Wressil, 
it  afforded  more  accommodation,  for  there  were  in  it  eighty- 
three  apartments. 

■  In  >  letter  to  Hngh  Potter,  lept  etill  ia  menioiy  ftom  bit  beqneat  to  the 
Alnvick  poor,  then  it  tn  tecoonl  of  the  muinei  ia  which  it  was  dcttiored.  See 
AnL  Rep.,  IV.,  p.  33^  where  there  u  *l*o  »  pictorB  of  iu  reiMiiw  in  1770. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MAEOH  LAWS  AND  STATE  OF  THE  BOBDEES  IN  THE 

SIXTEENTH  OENTUEY. 

HABOH  LAWS^-OBDEB  OF  THE  WATOHSS — ^ASD  KUSTEBS — "DISFENOEB 
OF  THE  BORDE& — ^MEN  OF  ALNWICK  MTTSTEBED  AT  ABBEBWIOK— 
DAOBE's  BAID — SUBBEY,  WABBEN — BAD)  DTTO  TBYIOTDALB— 
BIB  WILLIAM  LYLE'S  BAIDS  —  SUBBENDEB  AND  EXEGXTTIOir — 
HOBBIBLE  F0BAY8 — LOBD  PABB  AT  ALITWIOK — EXJBE's  FOBAY — 
THE  FBOTEOTOB — SOMEBSET  AT  ALNWICK — ^LETT^B  FBOM  ALN- 
WIOK  OASTLB— TEN  TOWNS  OF  GLENDALE  BT7BNT-— BOOK  OF  THE 
MABCHES. 

Henry  Algernon  Percy,  the  sixth  earl  of  Northumberland, 
dying  without  issue,  and  the  family  of  his  brother  being 
corrupted  in  blood  by  the  attainder  of  their  father  and 
incapable  of  succession,  the  Percy  crescent  was  for  a  time 
eclipsed,  and  the  earldom  became  extinct.  By  his  will,  the 
chief  portion  of  the  earPs  estates  passed  to  tne  king ;  and 
twenty  years  went  by  before  this  old  border  family  was 
restored  to  its  dignities  and  estates. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  interval,  Alnwick  and 
Warkworth  Castles  belonged  to  the  king,  and  were  occupied 
by  one  or  other  of  the  deputy  wardens  of  the  Marches.  The 
border  land  was  then  the  scene  of  frequent  inroads  ;  indeed, 
from  this  time  till  James  I.  succeeded  to  the  English  throne, 
there  was  almost  incessant  war&re,  which  was  fearfully 
destructive  to  both  sides  of  the  border. 

From  their  geographical  position,  and  from  the  wild  and 
lawless  character  of  their  inhabitants,  the  borders  were  in  an 
abnormal  condition ;  it  was  only  by  extraordinary  laws  and 
regulations,  that  even  the  semblance  of  order  and  justice 
could  be  maintained.  We  should  have  but  an  imperfect 
notion  of  the  state  of  our  town  and  district,  without  some 
slight  knowledge,  at  least,  of  March  laws  and  usages ;  as  they 
reveal  a  state  of  society  strangely  disorganised.  As  early  as 
1249  a  series  of  border  laws  was  agreed  to  by  both  nations ; 
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more  particular  regulations  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV. ;  and  fresh  arrangements  were  entered 
into,  as  circumstances  demanded^  in  subsequent  reigns,  until 
the  two  nations  were  united  under  one  king. 

Wardens  were  appointed^  both  by  the  Scottish  and  English 
kings,  and  invested  with  great  powers  to  defend  the  borders 
against  aggression,  and  to  administer  justice  in  their  Warden 
Courts.  Along  the  borders  at  convenient  places^  the  principal 
of  which  were  Redden  Bum  and  Campaspeth,  wardens  of 
both  sides  met  to  judge  offences  committed  by  the  subjects  of 
either  realm  against  the  other;  these  meetings  were  called  days 
of  Trewes ;  and  punishments  were  awarded  m  accordance  with 
old  established  usage,  or  with  written  law.  Offenders  who 
fled,  were  by  the  warden  chased  or  pursued  in  Hot  Trodd, 
with  hound  and  horn,  and  with  hue  and  cry ;  and  it  was 
lawful  to  continue  the  chase  into  the  opposite  borders,  and 
to  bring  the  offender,  when  caught,  within  the  warden's  own 
jurisdiction  for  trial  and  punishment. 

On  the  English  side  there  were  a  warden  general,  a  deputy 
warden  general^  and  three  deputy  wardens^  one  each  for  the 
East,  West,  and  Middle  Marches.  In  time  of  war  their 
duties  were  important ;  and  as  they  had  to  contend  with  an 
enemy  always  on  the  alert  and  practised  in  surprisals  and 
ambuscades,  a  complicated  system  of  watching  both  by  night 
and  by  day  was  adopted.  In  the  smallest  March,  the  eastern, 
in  which  was  Alnwick,  two  hundred  and  three  watchers  were 
engaged  at  night  and  seventeen  by  day.  The  total  number 
thus  occupied  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eastern  border 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained;  but  I  do  not  think  they 
would  amount  to  less  than  two  thousand  men.  The  order 
of  the  watches  made  in  October,  155S,  by  Lord  Wharton, 
Lord  Deputy  General  of  all  the  three  Marches,  under  my 
Lord  of  Northumberland's  Orace,  has  been  preserved ;  ana 
as  it  is  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  gives  information  of  the 
names  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders,  I  shall  give  those 
portions  which  refer  to  Alnwick  and  the  district  around  it. 

"  The  Watch  to  be  kept  from  Hodgecroft  to  Bung-hole  (Roug- 
heU*)  to  be  watched  ni^tly  with  Ten  Men  of  the  Inhabitors  of 
Whyttell,  Shelbottell,  Bylton,  Over-boston,  Woddon,  Nether- 
boston-grange,  and  Berling ;  Setters  and  Searchers,  Bughle  and 
Snepe  house. 

•  Rugley. 
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From  Mozy-ford  tmto  Birk  hiU  or  Eork-liill*  of  Alnvpyck-more, 
to  be  Watched  niglitly  with  Six  men  in  the  watch  of  the 
Inhabitors  of  Alnwyck-more. 

From  Ghrystofer  Armorers  to  Sheplegate  yaite  to  be  watched 
nightlj  with  Fourteen  men  of  the  Inhabitors  of  Longhoutton, 
Ehnouthe,  Lesberry,  Ankle^f  Denyke,  Broxfeld,  Ekle^^  Beme- 
yardes,  Belyzate,  Cany-rate,  and  Walker-gate;  Setters  and 
Searchers  of  these  Watches  the  Keepers  of  the  West  Parkes, 
Anwyke  and  Hull-park. 

Orerseers  of  the  said  Watches,  Sir  Bobert  EUerker,  Knight, 
George  Medcalfe,  William  Harryaone,  and  Geo.  Carre. 

The  Passages  to  be  kept  betwixt  Therslehaughe  and  the  New- 
ton, with  several  watches  nightly,  and  thereto  is  appointed  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Towns  and  Hamlets  from  Felton-briggend 
to  OaJdiche-park,  by  west  the  Streyte;  Setters  and  SeaTCners, 
William  Johnstone,  Thomas,  Bobinson,  John  Meele,  and  Bobert 
Browne« 

From  the  Newton  to  Liersheld  to  be  watched  by  two  Men 
nightly,  and  thereto  is  appointed  the  Town  of  Edlingtone  and 
the  Newtone. 

From  Liersheld  to  Bawtonne  |  to  be  watched  with  two  Men 
nighdy,  and  thereto  is  appointed  the  Town  of  Lemeden,  and  the 
Broome-Parke;  Searchers  and  Setters  of  these  two  Watches, 
Bobert  Manners,  and  Bobert  Killingworthe. 

OverBeers  of  this  Watch  Bobert  Lysle  and  Thomas  Swinburne. 

From  Bowton  to  Tetlington  to  be  watched  with  two  Men 
nightly,  and  thereto  is  appointed  Bowton,  Aberwyke,  and  the 
Woddhall. 

From  Tetlin^n  to  Haroppeswyer  by  North  the  Hill,  to  be 
watched  with  eight  Men  nightly  of  the  Inhabitors  of  Tetlingtone, 
Basden,!!  Sheplay,  Est-Ditchbume,  West  Ditchbume,  Egling- 
ham,  and  Haropp ;  Setters  and  Searchers  of  these  two  watches 
Outhbert  Mowe,  John  Wethered  and  the  Greeve  of  Tetlingtone. 
Orerseers,  Edward  Bednell,  John  Bellingham,  Luke  Ogle,  &nd 
Bauf  Collingwood. 

The  watch  to  be  set  from  Bauf  Lillies  House  to  Ookkett,  with 
Four  Men  nightly  of  the  Inhabitors  of  West  Chevingtone,  Eshott, 
Therstone  and  Bokenfield ;  George  Matroke  and  William  Hud- 
eone  to  be  Setters  and  Searchers  of  these  two  Watches. 

Orerseers,  John  Heron  and  Anthony  Heron. 

The  Watch  to  be  kept  from  Wetherington-Park-nook  to 
Ookket,  with  Fourteen  Men  nightly,  and  thereto  is  appointed 
Inhabitors  of  Wetherington,  Dreredge,  Est  Chevingtone,  Had- 
ston,   Aicklington,    Toxden,    Haxlaye,    Warkworthe,   Ambell, 

*  Both  names  are  giTen,  but  Biik  hill  is  the  more  probable,  vs  the  place  was 
on  Alnwick  Moor ;  K  has  been  mistaken  for  B. 

f  HawkhilL         .}  Heckley.  $  Bolton.  ]|  Baasington. 
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Gloster-hill  and  Moiyke:  Setters  and  Searchers,  John  Fenwyke, 
Edward  Tremble,  John  Harford,  Edward  Clerk,  John  Wilson, 
and  Fersevall  Wylkynsone. 

Overseers  of  these  Watches,  Ser  John  Wetherineton,  Knight, 
John  Heron,  John  Wetheringlton  and  Thomas  Finche. 

The  names  of  the  Watch  Places  and  nimiber  of  the  Towns 
thereunto  appointed  by  Edward  Bradford,  Baylliff  of  Emylton 
and  So  to  South-Charlton. 

The  Town  of  South  Charlton  and  Bennington  to  Keep  Watch 
with  three  Men  nightly  at  the  Qullow. 

The  Town  of  Stanford  and  Boke  to  keep  watch  with  three 
Men  nightly  at  the  Scotts  Close-nooke. 

The  Town  of  North  Charlton  and  Bock  to  keep  watch  with 
three  Men  nightly  at  the  binding  gate. 

The  Town  of  Howicke  and  Craister  to  keep  watch  with  three 
Men  nightly,  at  the  Kamelaw. 

The  Towns  of  Dunstane  and  Newton  to  keep  watch  with  three 
Men*nightly  at  Archeford. 

The  Town  of  Emylton  to  keep  watch  nightly  with  three  Men 
at  Fyethe-nook. 

Edward  Bradforthe  and  the  Bayliff  of  North  Charlton  to  be 
Setters  and  Searchers  of  the  said  Watches. 

The  night  watchers  were  set  at  the  day-going,  and  con- 
tinued at  their  stations  until  the  day  was  light;  the  day 
watchers  begun  their  duty  at  day  light,  and  continued  until 
the  day  was  gone.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  watch,  on 
observing  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or  suspected  person,  to 
give  the  alarm  by  blowing  of  horn,  by  shout  or  outcry,  and 
all  men  were  bound,  on  pain  of  death,  to  arise  and  follow 
the  fray  with  hue  and  cry  on  horse  or  on  foot.  Whoever 
captured  offenders  was  rewarded;  and  goods  rescued  from 
thieves  were  restored  to  the  owners  on  paying  for  their  rescue. 
No  man  could  harbour  or  help  any  rebel,  fugitive^  felon, 
murderer,  whether  Englishman  or  Scotsman,  upon  pain  of 
death ;  and  no  subject  could  even  speak  with  a  Scotsman 
without  license  from  the  warden.  All  persons  coming  within 
the  limits  of  the  watch  were  examined ;  and  those,  who  were 
not  known,  were  brought  before  the  bailiffs  and  constables, 
and  if  suspected,  they  were  sent  to  gaol  till  tried  by  the 
warden.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  regulations  of  the 
watch  were  stringent;  men  were  appointed  to  set  on  the 
watchmen,  others  as  searchers  to  visit  the  stations  to  see  that 
the  watchmen  were  wakeful  and  vigilant,  and  above  these 
again  were  overseers,  who  were  the  chief  men  of  the  county, 
and  it  was  their  place  to  see  that  the  watch  duty  was 
efficiently  performed,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time,  the 
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state  of  their  watches  to  the  deputy  warden.  The  following 
letter  from  Lord  Wharton  to  these  gentlemen  searchers  is 
interesting : — 

**  I  require  and  will  you,  in  the  Elinga  Majesties  Kame,  that  ye  make  due 
search  throughout  all  the  said  Watches,  upon  Sonday  Night  next^  the  15th  of 
this  Instant :  And  wherein  you  shall  find  any  default,  t£at  you  give  charge 
to  the  Officers  where  such  Defaults  are,  to  bring  unto  me  to  Alnewyke, 
immediately  the  Offenders,  with  Declaration  in  Writing  from  you,  in  what 
order  you  do  find  the  said  Watches ;  and  also,  that  from  time  to  time,  so 
often  as  your  discretion  shall  think  requisite,  you  make  substantial  search 
throughout  your  Limits,  sending  the  Offenders  unto  me  in  form  as  before ; 
and  upon  ^turday,  which  shall  be  the  Twenty  eight  Day  of  this  present 
Month  of  January,  that  you  certifie  me  by  your  Letters  to  be  sent  to  Alne- 
wyke, how  the  same  Watches  are  continued  and  kept,  and  so  every  Saturday 
monthly,  from  the  said  28th-  to  make  your  Certificate  td  Alnewyke, 

where  tiie  same  shall  be  received :  And  that  you  nye  knowledge  to  all  the 
Officers  and  Subjects  within  your  Circuit  of  Watch,  That  whosoever  doth  not 
observe  and  keep  the  said  Watch,  and  ryse  to  Fray  and  following,  shall  be 
punished  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Bealm,  and  Commandments  given  for 
the  same :  Fail  you  not  hereof,  as  ye  tender  the  Kings  Majesties  Pleasure, 
the  common  weaJth  of  the  Countrey,  and  will  answer  at  your  perill.  And 
heartily  fare  you  well. — At  the  CasUe  of  Alnewyke,  the  11th  of  January." 

As  a  further  protection  against  inroads,  measures  were 
adopted  to  give  artificial  defences  to  the  country.  "  Con- 
sidering that  help  lyeth  in  strengthening  the  Country  with 
Inclosures^  Hedges,  and  Ditches/*  the  wardens  order,  that 
portions  of  land  convenient  for  tillage,  meadows,  or  grassing, 
should  be  enclosed  with  ditches  five  quarters  in  breadth,  and 
six  in  depth,  double  set  with  quickwood,  and  hedged  above 
three  quarters  high.  Commissioners  were  appointed,  to 
direct  where  the  enclosures  should  be  made,  and  also  to 
cause  unnecessary  fords  and  passages  by  water  and  land  to 
be  stopped  up.  The  following  are  those  appointed  for  the 
district  around  Alnwick  : — 

"  Between  the  Waters  of  Cokett  and  AyU  from  lierchel-bume 
to  the  Sea.  Bobert  Lisle  of  Felton,  Thomas  Swinburne  of 
Edlingham,  John'Bednell  of  Lematone,  George  Fenwyke  of 
Brenk-bum,  Gteorge  Metcalfe  of  Alnewyke,  Henry  Heron  of 
Alnewycke. 

From  Wamebrigg  to  the  Water  of  the  Aill  as  Bambrough- 
shere  goeth.  Sir  John  Horsley,  Knight,  Sir  John  Foster, 
Knight,  Francis*  Armorer  of  Belforth,  Kowland  Bradforth  of 
Tuggilly  Geo^e  Carr  of  Lesbury,  Edward  Bradforth  of  Emylton. 

From  the  Water  of  Aill  to  Hetton-burne,  on  the  East  side  of 
TyU,  unto  Bambrough-shere,  Eauf  Grey,  Deputy  Warden,  Sir 
Bobert  EUerker  Knight,  Tho.  Hebbume  of  Hebbume,  Bob. 
Oollingwood  of  Bewyke,  Thomas  Carlisle  of  Haslerigg,  Luke 
Ogle  of  Eglingham."* 

*  Legea  Marchiamm,  by  Nicholson. 
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Oreat  baronial  and  royal  castles  there  were  for  the  defence 
of  the  borders,  such  as  Alnwick,  Dunstanburgh,  Bamburgh, 
Warkworth,  Chillingham,  and  Edlingham;  but,  in  addition, 
the  whole  district  was  studded  over  with  peles,  or  fortified 
houses,  which  were  square  or  oblong  towers — similar  to  the 
keep  of  a  small  castle — ^with  stone  walls  uf  great  thickness, 
and  with  the  lower  storey  vaulted,  from  which  a  narrow 
winding  stone  stair  led  to  the  dwelling  rooms  above.  But 
in  time  the  entrance  door  to  these  rooms  was  on  the  second 
storey,  which  was  reached  by  a  ladder  or  wooden  stair  which 
could  easily  be  removed ;  a  communication  could  be  made 
from  there  to  the  under  room,  as  at  Akeld  Pele,  through  a 
square  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  vault.  Scattered  around 
these  peles  and  protected  by  them  were  the  cottages,  forming 
the  vill  or  little  town ;  and  when  a  raid  swept  across  the 
borders,  the  people  took  refuge  in  these  strongholds,  and 
cattle  and  moveable  goods  were  placed  for  ssdety  in  the 
vaulted  chamber.  Without  such  defences  the  border  land 
would  have  been  uninhabitable.  In  Alnwick  parish,  besides 
the  embattled  abbeys,  there  were  peles  at  Highfarlaw,  at 
Rugley,  at  St.  Margarets,  and  at  Hobberlaw.  There  were 
larger  towers — or  small  castles  at  Preston  and  Rock ;  pele 
towers  there  were  at  Bilton,  Shilbottle,  Howick,  Craster, 
Little  Houghton,  Abberwick,  Lemmington,  Whittingham, 
Bewick ;  and  indeed  wherever  a  military  vassal  resided  on 
his  own  land :  church  towers,  too,  as  at  Longhoughton  and 
other  places,  were  fortified  peles. 

The  whole  county  was  converted,  indeed,  into  a  great 
miUtary  camp.  The  vastness  of  the  precautionary  plans 
indicates  the  extent  of  the  danger,  and  shews  how  insecure 
both  life  and  property  were  at  this  period.  When  so  much 
time  and  energy  were  spent  on  military  preparations  and 
defences,  and  when,  moreover,  inroads  were  so  frequent  and 
destructive,  not  only  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  all  the 
productive  industries  of  the  county  must  have  been  in  a  low 
condition.  Fortunate  it  was  for  Alnwick,  that  she  was  now 
defended  by  strong  embattled  walls  and  towers. 

By  law  every  free  man  was  bound  to  bear  his  share  in 
public  burdens,  to  defend  his  country  and  keep  watch  and 
ward ;  and  tlus  duty  especially  devolved  on  the  men  of  the 
borders.  The  whole  able  bodied  population  were  therefore 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms;  and  bound  to  assemble  on  the  muster 
days  of  the  respective  wards,  when  summoned  by  the  king's 
commission.    A  muster  day  was  greatly  more  important  than 
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a  review  day  of  the  present  time.  "  There  is  never  a  plough 
going  in  Norhamshire  nor  Bamhurghshire  that  dav;  it  is 
their  principal  feast.  Every  plough  has  his  crown  for  mus- 
tering that  day."*  The  land  at  that  time,  especially  near 
the  borders^  lay  in  small  holdings  of  five  marks  each ;  and 
every  such  tenant  was  bound  to  appear  with  horse  and  armour.f 
Yet  some  endeavoured  to  shirk  this  duty ;  fraud  had  been 
practised  at  these  musters ;  they  were  not  fiiU ;  and  hence  a 
command  was  given  in  1558  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
then  warden,  to  cause  discreet  gentlemen,  who  were  neither 
Northumbrian  nor  border  men,  to  go  in  a  secret  manner  to 
take  the  numbers,  and  see  how  many  were  wanting,  how 
many  were  Northumberland  men,  and  how  many  were  in- 
land men.  And  this  was  done,  for  the  warden  is  afterwards 
commended  for  his  diligence. 

A  muster  of  the  men  of  Coquetdale  and  a  part  of  Bamburgh 
Ward  was  held  in  1538  on  Abberwick  Moor ;  and  the  record 
of  it,  among  the  public  muniments,  tells  us  of  the  men  of 
Alnwick  who  appeared  there.  Some  were  on  foot  armed 
with  a  helmet,  coat  and  plate,  bow  or  bill ;  others  had  horse 
and  harness.  On  this  occasion,  six  hundred  and  forty  horse- 
men and  eight  hundred  and  eighty  footmen  mustered  on  the 
moor.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  men  from  Alnwick 
Parish,  j;  Some  few  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  district 
may  find  the  names  of  their  ancestors  there — the  Thews, 
the  Stamps,  the  Strothers,  the  Rennisons ;  the  Bustons  and 
Wilkinsons  of  Buston  were  there  too;  the  Tyndales  and 
Douglas  from  Chatton ;  the  Elders  firom  Longhoughton. 

"  The  avewe  of  muflten  takjii  by  Sir  Cuihbt.  BadcMe,  Knight  Gonstable 
Kin^  Oastell  of  Allnwyke  and  ]E£obt.  Collingwode,  Esquyere,  the  xvii  and 
xriii  day  of  Apzyle,  the  xxxti  yere  of  our  Sonerayne  Lorde  Kinge  Henry  the 
Eight,  takyn  on  Abberwyk  More,  &c. 
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Badgliffb 

and  hit  hote- 

hoUd  Seruants 


Edwarde  Badclyffe 
Antony  MacheU 
John  Gartington 

the  yonger 
John  Gartington 

the  Elder 
Bvchert  BowcasteU 
Thomas  Bobynson 
JohnMarcam 
Bobt.  Gheaaman 
Bobt  Grayes 


Gylbt  Byrk 
Baufe  Ghiene 
Henry  Jakson 
John  Harbottell 
Bog.  Smythe 
G^rg  Erington 
John  Ayden 
SabeU  mm  in  hora$  and  hameu, 
Thomas  Harcam 
Palryke  Hopkyrk 
ANe  mm  not  hornd^ 


•  CoL  of  State  Papers.    Fonigh  Blix.,  155S, 

X  ArchflBologia  JEliana,  lY.,  p*  1  j^9. 
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The  Abbot  of       Pencevall  Gkdlon 

Alwtxs                  Walker 

At.lnwtkb         John  (Gallon 

James  Yonge 

SeruanU,           AUeyne  Schaffto 

Nycholas  Arkley 

Georg  Bedlande 

John  Hume 

Hobt  FoTster 

John  Dawgles 
Thomas  Thyrkeld 

Thomas  Hudson 

John  Thomson 

Thomas  Anwyke 
Edward  Crvoley 
Henry  Watson 

Kahle  in  horse  atid  hamea. 

Thb  KnPBBS  OF  THS  Emos  Pauls 

Thomas  Cutter 

(Meg  Farke          Hewe  Gallon    ' 

Bane  Sadler 

Willme  Clennell 

Henry  Jobson 

Edward  Harbottell 

Willme  Horton 

SuU  Farke           Herry  Struder 

Willme  Newton 

Adam  Vrpethe 
Edwaide  HeirysOn 

Thomas  Kethe 

Willme  Bower 

Willme  Herryson 
The  Weet              John  Sawghelld 

Thomas  Charson 

Willme  Swayne 

Farke                 Willme  Armorer 

Greox^  Humley 

John  Carr,  ballej 

John  Clay 
Thomas  Claude 

of  Bowmer 

AUe  men  with  horse  and  hemes. 

John  Clay 

LenardStell 

The  Towns  of      Charles  Heslope 

Cuthbt.  Myllner 

Allnwykb         John  Wyllson  the 

EobertClay 

Elder 

James  Scott 

Thomas  Stampe 

Rye  Elande 

John  WillHon 

Rye  Clay 

Thomas  Ayre 

Ghsozg  Person 
Charles  Hall 

Thomas  Ley 

John  Anderson 

Thomas  Taller 

Eychert  Benet 

Rolando  Browne 

Edwaid  Thomson 

James  Tyndell 

Eye  Taller 

Edmonde  Stroder 

John  Selle 

John  Davson 

Charles  Stampe 

John  Nellson 

Thomas  Herryson 

Willme  Dobo 

John  Atkinson 

Yswolde  Stannger 

Thomas  Edster 

Rye  Browell 

George  Caralay 

Robt.  aarke 

John  Herryson 

Rynyone  Stroder 
Kycholas  Bmythe 

Edwarde  Ladyman 

John  Taller 

Rye  Taller  the  elder 
Nycholas  Watson 

Bobt.  Herde 

John  Nychollflon 

G^rge  Hnlle 

Itobt  Bert 

Edwarde  Awgoode 

Kycholas  Chaneler 

Willme  Robynson 

Hewe  Bennet 

Lyonell  Borell 

Thomas  Hatte 

•  Willme  Wobbe 

John  Atkinson 

Willme  Tavller 
James  Halle 

Wellme  Bednell 

Nycholas  Robynson 

Rog.  Herryson 
Willme  Watson 

Georg.  Clarkson 

Percevalle  Gallon 

Henry  Spumell 

Able  men  with  horse  and  harness. 

John  Archeer 

George  Masson 
Rye.  Browne 

Alwyxb               WiUme  Bede 

Edward  Carsley 

George  Gybson 
John  Tayller 

The  new  cuy'd 
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Henry  Lang 
Thomafl  Dyxson 
Eobt.  Store 
Wenn  the  taller 
Bobt.  Maaon 
Cuthbt.  Bell 
Willme  Thomson 
G^rge  Passe 
Leonard  Faryloy 
John  Watson 
Henry  Watson 
Thomas  Kawerd 
Able  men  wnntyng,  horse  and  harness. 


Brnnek 

belonging  to 
Airrrx 


Rye.  Gylling 
Bobt.  Anderson 
Willme  Makson 
Boland  Dobynaon 
John  Gibson 
Kyc.  Gibson 
Henry  Boddene 
John  Clarke 
John  Thewe 
ANe  men  with  horse  and  homes. 


DxNNBK  John  Newifl 

belonging  to         Willme  Mylls 
Anwyx  Willme  Lighten 

Thomas  Gybson 
Georg.  Foster 
WiUme  Waller 
Able  men  wanting  horse  and  hames. 


Sghelldtk 

belonging  to 

Anwtk 


Thomafl  Stotte 
Wyllme  Dobson 
John  Stell 
Georg  Herryson 
Bobt.  Dykenson 
John  Dykenaon 
Ed.  Blythe 
Ed.  Dobson 
Thomas  Dobson 
John  Watson 
Able  men  icanting  horse  and  hames, 

BuoLBT  Bobt.  Banalldaon 

Bobt.  Stanton 
John  Stanton 
Thomas  Pattonaon 
Thomas  Slenes 
Bye.  Browne 
Bobt.  SteUe 

AHe  men  wanting  horse  and  hames." 

This  muster  may  be  regarded  as  the  militia  of  the  period  ; 
and  at  this  time^  Alnwick  Parish  furnished  171  soldiers,  of 
whom  75  were  cavalry  and  96  footmen  ;  from  the  number  of 
the  horsemen,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  many  landowners 
in  the  parish. 

These  musters  shew  that  many  towns  in  the  district  had 
then  a  larger  population  than  at  present — ^Alnham  furnished 
22  men,  Bolton  25,  Abberwyk  16,  Lemmington  22,  Egling- 
ham  and  Bewick  110,  West  Lilburn  35,  Bamburgh  46, 
Beadnel  70,  Fowberry  37,  Rock  19,  Stamford  23,  Roseden 
25,  Hamildon  80,  Doddington  47. 

Alnwick  was  the  head  quarters  of  all  this  complicated 
organisation  for  the  defence  of  the  borders;  and  there  a 
Warden  Court  was  held  with  all  the  solemn  formalities 
observed  in  the  superior  courts  of  the  realm,  for  the  trial  of 
offenders  against  March  law ;  and  often,  indeed,  criminals 
condemned  in  this  court  were  executed  at  Alnwick. 

A  few  other  illustrations  of  border  movements,  taken  chiefly 
from  the  public  records,  besides  contributing  to  the  history 
of  Alnwick  with  which  they  are  more  or  less  connected,  will 
throw  a  broad  light  on  the  character  of  the  period. 

The  marquis  of  Dorset  was  warden  of  the  East  and  Middle 
Marches  in  1523 ;  and  Lord  Dacre  the  other  warden,  made  a 

2g 
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raid  into  Teviotdale  and  burnt  several  yiHages,  i^tuming 
with  a  booty  of  four  thousand  head  of  cattle.  Writing  from 
Alnwick  on  the  15th  of  April  to  the  king,  Dorset  sent  a  list 
of  the  gentlemen  who  went  with  Lord  Dacre  on  this  raid. 

'*  Humbly  beseeching  his  Ghrace  to  write  letters  of  thanks  to 
these  gentlemen,  which  letters  shall  be  so  comfortablei  that 
remembering  your  goodness,  they  shall  be  encouraged  from  tune 
to  time  to  serve  your  Highness/'  '*  These  be  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  that  went  with  my  Lord  Dacre  the  last  Rode :  my  Lord 
Dacre  himself;  Sir  Will.  Percy;  Sir  Henry  Clifford;  Brereton 
with  100  of  my  Lord  Lieutenant's  men ;  100  men  of  Sir  William 
Oompton  with  certain  captains  with  them ;  William  Heron  the 
senior ;  the  bastard  Grey ;  John  Grey  of  Chipchase  with  all  the 
name  of  the  Herons  and  their  kin ;  Sir  William  Lisle ;  Balph 
Fen  wick  with  aU  his  name  and  friends  and  men  of  Tynedale ; 
Philip  Dacres  with  all  Redesdale  men  :  Robert  Oollinswood  with 
aU  his  servants  and  kinsmen ;  the  Lord  Ogle  with  im  his  name 
and  friends  "  ''  These  gentlemen  were  omitted  in  my  last  letters 
and  accompanied  me  in  the  said  Rode :  Sir  William  Kynson  with 

30  with  him ;   Sir  Ralph who  continually  lyes  with  me 

here  in  Alnwick  whom  I  might  not  well  spare ;  my  brother  John 
who  took  the  gowte  in  the  said  Rode  and  never  came  out  of  his 
bed  since ;  my  brother  Leonard."* 

The  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had  led  the  van  of  the  English 
army  at  Flodden^  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
war  against  Scotland  in  1523 ;  and  he  made  another  raid 
into  Mers  and  Teviotdale,  burnt  Jedburgh  and  reduced  to 
ruins  the  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
Oothic  architecture  in  Scotland.  Vigorous  measures  he  took 
also  for  the  defence  of  the  borders.  To  deprive  the  Scots 
of  forage  on  the  English  side,  he  caused  all  the  corn 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  borders  to  be  thrashed  and 
carried  further  into  the  country;  he  gave  warning  to  all 
towns  and  villages,  that  if  they  were  besieged  by  the  Scots, 
they  should  be  burnt ;  and  he  fortified  and  furmshed  Wark 
and  Norham  Castles  to  enable  them  to  stand  a  siege. 
Beacons  were  made  to  warn  the  country  of  coming 
danger ;  and  he  summoned  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
to  meet  him  at  Alnwick  to  advise  them  where  their  men 
should  assemble.  Berwick,  which  was  in  the  greatest 
danger,  he  fortified,  as  far  as  he  could,  and  increased  its 
garrison.  The  fords  in  the  rivers  were  destroyed,  to  prevent 
the  Scots  doing  hurt,  by  stealth,  to  Islandshire,  Norhamshire, 

•  Cottomao  MSS.  Cal.;B.  VI. 
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Bamburgbshire,  and  Glendale ;  many  times  previously  this 
had  been  attempted,  but  the  English  borderers  themselves 
were  hostile  to  it,  because  the  want  of  these  fords  would 
restrain  them  from  making  raids  into  Scotland*  Surrey 
was  at  Alnwick  on  May  4,  1523;  and  to  encourage  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  he  said  he  would  pay  sixpence  a 
day  to  those  in  the  bishoprick  who  had  done  good  service.f 

Wark  Castle  was  besieged  by  the  Scots  without  success. 
Surrey,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  says — "At  the  assault  of 
Wark  the  captain  of  the  first  band  of  French  footmen,  that 
came  to  Scotland,  was  slain  and  9  more  with  him,  and  the 
same  night  died  22  more,  and  8  score  sore  hurt.  Never  did 
men  better  than  they  within  the  castle  did,  which  were  but 
one  hundred,  and  there  was  within  the  bas  Court  about 
1,000  men  and  500  Scots."J 

A  large  army  was  marshalled  at  Alnwick  in  November 
1523  to  oppose  the  Duke  of  Albany's  attempt  to  take  Wark 
Castle.  Surrey  was  there  on  the  5th,  and  was  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  and  other  nobles.  The  advance  of 
these  forces  towards  Scotland,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
deluged  by  "marvellous  rainy  weather,*'§  caused  the  siege 
of  Wark  to  be  abandoned;  and  as  the  winter  advanced 
active  hostilities  were  suspended.  In  1525  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  nations  was  concluded.  The  vigorous 
measures  taken  by  James  Y.  after  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  in  Scotland,  helped  much  to  bring  the  border 
land  under  the  government  of  law ;  border  chieftains,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  excesses  he  brought  to  justice ;  some  of 
the  more  notorious,  such  as  Adam  Scot,  the  King  of  the 
Thieves,  and  the  famous  John  Armstrong,  were  beheaded  or 
hung  on  growing  trees;  others  were  imprisoned.  These 
remedies  were  severe ;  but  the  deeply  seated  disease  required 
sharp  remedies.  || 

The  constant  state  of  warfare  along  the  borders  nursed 
among  border  men  a  lawlessness  which  led  them  to  set  at 
defiance  even  the  rulers  of  their  own  country ;  of  this,  the 
conduct  of  Sir  William  Lisle,  of  Felton,  is  a  remarkable 
example.  Sir  William  EUerker,  the  sheriff,  sent  his  servants 
in  1526  to  execute  a  replevin  against  him,  for  an  unlawful 
distress    which    he   had    made.       This    turbulent    knight 

*  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  41-48.        f  Cal.  Scot  State  Papers,  Vol  I. 
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viewed  this  as  an  afi^ont,  and  accompanied  by  a  hundred 
persons^  he  riotously  took    away  from  the   sheriff's  estate 
"  40  hede  of  noote ;"   and  he  told  the  sheriff,  that  neither 
the  king  nor  any  of  his  officers  should  meddle  within  his 
lordship.     A  fearless  man  was  Sir  William ;  for  while  Boger 
Heron  was  supporting  the  sheriff.  Lisle  told  him — '^  What  ? 
meanes  thowe  to  strive  with  me?   woU  thowe  wynne  any 
thing  at  my  handes  ?    I  have  ruffelde  with  the  warden  and 
also  with  the  Cardinally  and  I  trust  to  pluck  him  by  the 
nose."     For  these  lawless  deeds  Lisle  along  with  his  son 
were  committed  for  trial  to  Pomfret  Castle,  whence  they 
were  removed  to  the  jail  of  the  Castle  of  Newcastle.     Soon, 
however,  they  broke  the  prison,  and  not  only  escaped,  but 
also   released    many  rebels,   outlaws,   heinous  felons,   and 
murderers;  they  then  feloniously  stole  from  Widdrington, 
which  belonged  to  the  sheriff,  nigh  to  forty  horses,  and  con- 
veyed them  mto  Scotland;  next,  accompanied  by  Scotsmen, 
they  burnt,  spoiled,  and  robbed  a  town  belonging  to  the 
sheriff.     The  whole  country  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  by 
those  lawless  proceedings.  At  the  assizes  both  Sir  William  and 
his  son  were  indicted  of  treason  and  proclaimed  traitors ;  Sir 
William  Clifford  was  especially  charged  to  apprehend  and 
take  them,  and  the  king  of  Scotland  and  earl  of  Angus  were 
requested  by  letter  from  the  King's  Council  to  aid  in  their 
capture.     The  Lisles,  however,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  de- 
bateable  land,  and  joined  with  the  broken  men  of  the  border, 
particularly  with  a  band  of  thieves  called  the  Armstrongs. 
Sundry   times   they   entered  Northumberland    and    burnt, 
spoiled,  robbed,  rieved,  and  harried  many  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects.    The  people  of  Northumberland  appearing  to  use  no 
diligence  in  resisting  these  aggressions,  the  King's  Council 
ordered  Sir  William  Eure,  one  of  the  vice-wardens,  to  lye  at 
Felton  with  thirty  horsemen  from  the  garrison  of  Berwick, 
along  with  sixty  of  his  own  men,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
seize  on  the  Lisles  should  they  resort  there ;    and  certain 
woods  and  houses  were  destroyed,  which  might  afford  shelter 
to  these  outlaws.     By  these  vigorous  measures  the  Lisles 
were  soon  brought  to  bay.     The  earl  of  Northumberland,  in 
a  letter  to  the  king,  dated  Alnwick,  28th  January,  1527, 
tells  the  result : — 

"  The  2l8t  day  of  January  on  Edward  Horslay  my  Lord 
Legattes  servant,  and  Thomas  Errington,  my  servant,  with  other 
of  my  Lord  Legatte's  tenants  and  mine  made  aSraj  upon 
William  Charleton,    otherwise  called  Wylliam  of  Shotelyngton, 
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the  head  rebel  of  all  the  outlaws,  and  on  Harre  Noble,  Archbold 
Dood,  and  Boger  Armestrang ;  which  foresaid  rebellions  person- 
ages had  been  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Dnrham,  and  robbed  diyers 
persons,  and  taken  away  a  priest  then  a  prisoner ;  and  in  their 
return  and  conflict  was  slain  the  foresaid  Oharlton  and  Noble, 
and  Dood  and  Armestrang  taken.  Which  two  were  condemned 
at  a  Warden  Court,  by  me  holden  for  the  same  the  27  of  Janu- 
ary; and  for  the  outraireous  crimes  by  the  said  Armestrang 
committed  and  done  about  NewcasteU,  I  caused  him  to  be 
hanged  there  in  chains,  and  Archbald  Dood  in  like  case  at 
Awnewyke  where  he  had  most  offended  and  Wylliam  Oharleton 
at  Hexsam,  and  Harre  Noble  at  Heyddon  Bryge,  where  the  said 
conflict  was  done.  Upon  which  discomflture,  as  I  suppose,  and 
that  it  was  feared  among  the  other  rebels  that  I  would  have 
made  a  raid  upon  them  in  short  space.  Wylliam  Lysle  and  Hum- 
fray  his  son,  with  fifteen  other  of  the  rebellious  personages,  as  I 
was  coming  from  mass  on  Sunday  last,  they  met  me  in  their 
shirts  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  submitted  themselves 
without  any  manner  of  condition  unto  Your  most  gpracious  mercy, 
they  most  himible  and  lowly  beseeching  Your  most  gracious 
Highness  of  your  tender  and  mteous  mercy,  or  else  they  were 
ready  to  bide  the  execution  of  Your  Grace's  most  dreadful  laws, 
according  to  their  demerits.  Which  persons  I  straightwi^  com- 
mitted imto  prisons  within  my  poor  castle  of  Alnewyk  fer  safe 
keeping  of  mem  unto  such  time  as  I  may  know  further  of  your 
most  gracious  pleasure." 

Besides  Humphrey,  there  was  a  younger  son  with  William 
Lisle,  for  whose  pardon  Tuke  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey  pleads^ 
because  he  was  not  past  12  or  13  years  old,  and  had  not  as 
it  is  said  offended,  "  but  that  he  hath  been  out  with  his 
father,  peradventure  fearing  lest  he  should  lack  bread  at 
home." 

The  fate  of  these  outlaws  is  stated  in  another  letter  from 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  on  2nd  April,  1528 ;  all  the 
lands  of  the  late  William  Lisle  were  to  He  to  the  king's  use^ 
^'  and  for  the  terrible  example  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  these 
parts,  William  Lyslc,  Humphrey  Lisle  his  son,  John  Ogle 
William  Christowe,  and  Thomas  Fenwick,  gentlemen  ol 
name,  chief  leaders  and  most  heinous  offenders  of  all  the  said 
rebels  were,  according  to  their  demerits,  attainted  of  high 
treason,  and  by  me  had  judgment  given  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.  The  execution  whereof  was  accomplished 
upon  them  accordingly,  only  reprieving  Humphrey  Lysle 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  his  highness.  The  head  and 
quarters  of  them  that  were  executed  for  high  treason,  I  have 
caused  to  be  set  up  upon  the  donjon  of  the  castle  of  New- 
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castle^  and  sundry  other  convenient  and  open  places  moat 
apparent  to  the  view  and  sight  of  the  people^  to  the  high 
contentment  of  all  the  true  inhabitants  in  these  parts,  and 
extreme  terror  of  all  the  said  rebels."* 

Sir  William  Lisle  merited  Jiis  fate;  for  his  son  Humphrey 
in  a  deposition  sworn,  on  the  6th  June  1528,  disclosed 
twenty-five  different  offences  of  murder,  robbery,  prison- 
breach,  and  arson  committed  by  his  father,  himself,  and 
their  adherents,  sometimes  accompanied  by  Scots,  at  other 
times  by  Englishmen  only. 

Humphrey  Lisle  was  recommended  by  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  because  he  did  manfully 
venture  himself  and  apprehend  the  notorious  offender  Hob 
Elwold.  He  was  pardoned,  but  not  reformed ;  for  in  the 
year  1535,  Sir  Humphrey  Lisle  of  Felton,  Knight,  and 
Alexander  Shafto,  of  Scremerston,  were  indicted  at  a  Warden 
Court  for  divers  march  treasons;  conscious  of  their  guilt 
they  fled,  and  the  earl  issued  a  proclamation  against  them.f 

Some  forays  both  by  the  Scots  and  the  English  in  1532, 
described  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  the  king,  give  a 
wild  picture  of  the  period.  To  spite  the  earl,  Launce  Carr, 
with  300  of  the  Scotts  of  Teviotdale,  on  the  10th  October, 
burnt  a  town  of  his  called  Alenam,  with  all  the  com,  hay, 
and  household  stuff  in  the  town,  and  also  a  woman ;  on  the 
12th  they  burnt  Newstead,  another  of  his  towns,  took  200 
head  of  cattle,  26  prisoners,  and  shamefully  murdered  two 
young  spryngaldes.J  Mark  Carre  promised  to  the  earl  of 
Murray  openly  before  the  king  of  Scotland,  that  within  five 
days  afterwards  he  would  burn  a  town  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  "  within  .  three  miles ,"  says  the  Earl, 
''of  my  poor  house  of  Wark worth,  where  I  lie,  and 
give  me  light  to  put  on  my  clothes  at  midnight. 
Upon  Thursday  at  night  last,  came  thirty  light  horse- 
men into  a  little  village  of  mine  called  Whitell,  having 
not  past  six  houses  in  it,  lying  toward  Byddisdaill,  upon 
Shilbotell  Moor ;  and  there  they  would  have  fired  the  said 
houses,  but  there  was  no  fire  to  get  there,  and  they  forgat 
to  bring  any  with  them ;  and  took  a  wife  being  great  with 
child  in  the  said  town  and  said  to  her,  '  Where  we  cannot 
give  the  Lord  light,  yet  we  shall  do  this  in  spite  of  him,' 
and  gave  her  three  mortal  wounds  upon  the  head  and  another 

•  Cottonian  MSS.  Cal,  B.  III. 

f  State  Papers,  Vol.  IV,  p.  477,  599  ;  Vol.  V.  p.  81. 

X  A  Btripling— a  young  person. 
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in  the  side  with  a  dagger ;  whereupon  the  said  wife  is  dead^ 
and  the  child  in  her  l^lly  is  lost."  The  inhabitants  of  the 
district  were  roused^  to  revenge  this  cruel  murder ;  the 
beacons  were  lighted  to  warn  the  country  and  the  murderers 
were  pursued  with  hot  trod;  nevertheless  they  escaped. 
The  cruel  wrong  however  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unavenged. 
"  Upon  Friday  at  night  last,  500  of  the  best  horsemen  of  Glen- 
dale  were  let  slip  along  with  men  from  Berwick  to  Join  with 
George  Douglas,  who  came  again  into  England,  in  the 
dawning  of  the  day;  and  before  they  returned  they  did 
damage  the  provisions  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  at  Coldingham^ 
and  did  burn  the  town  of  Coldingham,  with  all  the  corn 
thereto  belonging  worth  1000  marks  sterling ;  and  did  also 
bum  two  towns  tiear  called  Branerdergest  and  the  Black 
Hill,  and  took  80  prisoners,  60  horse,  and  200  head  of  cattle." 
A  terrible  vengeance  this ;  and  yet  the  earl  devised  that 
within  four  nights,  Ood  wiUing !  Kelso  should  be  burnt 
with  all  the  corn  in  that  town. 

Lord  Parr  was  warden  of  the  Marches  in  154S,  and  in  his 
letter  to  the  council  with  the  king,  dated  May  ^4,  he  gives 
information  of  the  state  of  the  town  and  castle  at  that  time. 
He  says — 

"  I  caused  also  the  castles  of  Alnwick  and  Morpeth  to  be 
viewed  and  seen,  of  intent  to  have  made  my  demore*  in  one  of 
the  same,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  king's  majesty's  instruc- 
tions in  that  behalf.  And  as  for  the  castle  of  Morpeth,  was  so 
far  out  of  reparation,  and  so  unsweet  and  unwholesomely  kept, 
that  I  could  not  conveniently  have  lodged  therein  without  gpreat 
danger  of  infections  and  infirmities ;  and  the  town  of  Alnwick 
is  and  hath  been  abeady  soo  infected,  by  the  space  of  these  two 
months  past  and  more,  with  a  hot  and  dangerous  ague,  whereof 
there  be  many  dead,  and  divers  others  lyino;  sick  therein  at  this 
present,  that  I  considered  it  to  be  a  great  peril  to  draw  thither 
unto  me  a  great  resort  of  the  country  whereby  both  the  niunber 
resident  in  my  house,  and  other  of  the  country  repairing  unto 
me  should  be  in  danger  of  the  said  infection.  Wherefore,  as  the 
place  most  wholesome  and  clear  from  all  infections,  I  am  deter- 
mined for  a  time  to  make  mine  abode  at  the  king's  majesty's 
castle  of  Warkworth,  but  four  miles  at  the  most  fiom  Alnwick, 
the  which  being  somethincr  decayed  and  out  of  reparation,  I  have 
partly  caused  to  be  apparelled  and  put  in  readiness,  and  my  pre- 
parations to  be  conveyed  thither,  wnich  I  doubt  not  shall  be  lully 
fezfonned,  and  furnished  within  these  eight  days.  Which  done, 
intend  to  repair  thither  and  there  to  reside,  and  from  thenoe 

•  Stoy. 
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to  remove  to  the  oastle  of  Alnwick,  as  the  infections  or  inflimities 
there  shall  cease,  and  the  occasions  oocurrent  shall  require."* 

Sir  Ralph  Eure,  a  distin^ishcd  soldier,  had  possession  of 
Alnwick  and  Warkworth  Castles  for  the  king  in  1545.  In 
the  preceding  year  he  had  made  an  inroad  into  Scotland^  and 
in  the  most  ruthless  manner  plundered  and  burnt  Jedburgh, 
Kelso,  and  many  other  places.  The  State  Papers  tell  us, 
that  in  this  raid  192  towns,  towers,  stedes,  barnekyns, 
parish-churches,  bastel-houses,  were  siezed  and  destroyed, 
that  400  Scots  were  slain  and  816  taken  prisoners,  and  that 
8386  nolts,  12,492  sheep,  1296  nags  and  geldings,  200  gayts, 
850  bolls  of  com,  and  a  great  quantity  of  insight  gear  were 
carried  off.  These  devastations  were  committed  chiefly  in 
Teviotdale  and  in  the  Merse  of  Berwickshire.  A  more 
extensive  enterprise  was  made  in  1545,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Ralph  Euro  and  Sir  Brian  Laiton ;  but  a  small  body 
of  Scots,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  signally 
defeated  the  English  at  Ancrum  Moor,  slaying  both  of  the 
English  leaders  and  800  men,  and  taking  1000  prisoners. 

The  protector  of  the  realm  the  duke  of  Somerset,  in  his 
route  northward  to  war  against  the  Scots,  *'lay  on  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  August,  1547,  in  Alnwyke  Castle,"  then  held 
by  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  lord  warden  of  the  Middle  Marches  ; 
"  good  cheer  welcomed  him  there ;  in  the  provision  whereof 
a  man  might  note  great  cost  and  diligence  and  the  spending 
of  a  liberal  heart."  The  English  army  would  pass  through 
Alnwick  two  days  afterwards.  On  the  10th  of  the  following 
month  the  battle  of  Pinkie  was  fought,  when  the  Scots  w^cre 
signally  defeated,  their  loss  being  estimated  from  ten  to  four- 
teen thousand  men.f  The  hero  of  the  day  was  the  carl  of 
Warwick,  lieutenant-general  of  the  English  forces,  who  dis- 
played great  courage  and  skill.  Not  long  afterwards,  he 
became  connected  with  Alnwick  as  warden  general  of  the 
Marches;  and  on  the  11th  of  October,  1551,  he  was,  by 
Edward  VI,  created  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  first  who 
bore  that  title;  an  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  and  unprincipled 
man  he  was,  but  yet  able  and  courageous.  His  powers  as 
warden  were  great,  and  he  vigorously  exercised  them  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  afflicted  the  borders.  He  made  a 
careful  survey  of  the'  Marches,  and  personally  presided  over 
the  Warden  Courts  held  at  Alnwick,  Newcastle,  and  (/ar- 
Usle.     Many  new  and  stringent  regulations  were  introduced 

•  State  Paper,  Vol  V,  p.  299.        f  Patten's  Expedition,  p.  28. 
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to  redress  disorders^  and  a  complete  system  of  watcli  and 
ward  was  adopted  for  the  more  effectual  defence  of  the 
borders.  He  appointed  as  his  deputy  Lord  Wharton,  who 
was  experienced  in  border  affairs,  and  whose  residence  at 
this  period  was  usually  at  Alnwick  Castle. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Thomas  Percy,  the  seventh 
earl  was  warden-general,  jointly  with  Lord  Wharton.  In  a 
letter  from  Alnwick  Castle,  on  6th  August,  1557,  Sir  Henry 
Percy  describes  a  raid  into  Scotland  to  avenge  a  Scottish 
inroad  by  Lord  James  Murray. 

"  It  may  please,"  he  says,  ''  your  good  lordship  to  understand 
that  upon  my  repair  to  Alnwick,  sundry  gentlemen  of  this 
country,  with  many  honest  men  of  the  same,  repaired  thither 
imto  me,  with  whom  I  travelled  till  Wednesday  at  night  last,  in 
such  sort,  as  we  were  suffered  to  take  very  little  rest  either  by 
night  or  day ;  but  by  the  more  part  of  nights  and  days  on  horse- 
back attended  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  And  for  the  better 
resistance  thereof^  placed  myself,  and  my  company,  nigh  to  the 
frontiers,  as  at  Esung^ne  and  other  places  thereabouts;  and 
yesterday,  being  the  5th  of  this  instan^  about  five  of  the  dock 
in  the  morning.  Lord  James  and  others  of  Scotland,  with  all  the 
power  they  could  make  in  three  days  assembly  of  men  from 
Edinburgh  hitherward,  and  with  certain  pieces  of  ordnance,  did 
invade  on  the  East  March  of  this  realm ;  minded,  as  I  learned  by 
credible  intelligence,  to  have  attempted  to  win  the  castle  of 
Ford,  and  have  Dumt  sundry  towns  mereabouts,  called  the  Ten 
Toums  of  Gleruhle ;  which  their  purpose,  upon  my  repair  towards 
them,  with  a  good  nimiber  of  gentlemen,  and  others  of  this 
oountiy,  they  cud  quite  alter  and  change.  And  after  they  had 
burnt  a  house  or  two,  in  the  town  of  Fenton,  where  was  taken 
and  wounded  to  death,  as  is  supposed,  one  of  their  best  borderers 
and  guides,  Bichard  Davyson,  with  great  haste  and  more  fear 
(as  by  plucking  off  and  leaving  a  great  number  of  white 
crosses,  and  the  small  spoil,  or  prey  of  cattle  by  them  seized, 
did  appear)  departed  home  into  Gotland  before  we  could  in  order 
come  to  them ;  which  considered,  by  the  discreet  advice  of  the 
^ntlemen,  I  did  enterprise  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Marches 
m  Scotland,  where  we  burnt  sixteen  towns,  and  won  a  booty  or 
spoil  of  280  neat  and  1000  sheep,  besides  many  horses,  and  some 
prisoners." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Mary  queen  of  Eng- 
land, border  warfare  never  ceased.  The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  repeatedly  engaged  in  it ;  but  Sir  Henry  Percy 
his  brother  achieved  great  distinction,  by  his  activity  and 
courage,  rivalling  in  some  degree  the  fame  of  his  ancestor, 
the  renowned  Hotspur. 

2h 
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Bobert  Gary,  earl  of  Monmouth^  warden  of  the  Middle 
Marches  during  the  latter  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  removed 
his  wife^  children^  and  household  to  Alnwick  Abbey— the 
house  in  which  Sir  John  Forster  lived  when  he  was  warden. 
He  kept  in  his  own  stable  forty  good  horse  and  good  men 
able  to  ride  them. 

Alnwick  in  1567  witnessed  many  bloody  executiona.  Mr. 
William  Drury  writes  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  on  the 
Srd  of  November,  1567 : — ^'  A  secret  journey  by  the  regent 
against  the  thieves  of  Liddesdale,  which  was  put  into  execu- 
tion at  Alnwick  last  market  day ;  he  took  36,  whereof  13 
were  presently  hanged,  9  drowned,  and  14  taken  prisoners, 
but  the  laird  of  Ormiston  and  John  of  the  Park  escaped.'** 

A  few  extracts  relating  to  the  district  around  Alnwick 
from  **  A  Booke  of  the  Losses  of  the  Middle  Marches  of 
England  by  the  Scotts  Theeves,  presented  at  Alnwick  16 
April,  1586,"  still  further  illustrate  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  borders  at  this  period. 

"  The  names  of  those  towns  and  villages  that  have  been  most 
spoiled  in  this  time  of  Peace  ;  and  all  or  the  most  part  of  them 
are  within  six  miles  of  Sir  John  Forster's  dwelling  house,  and 
within  his  office: — Lowicke,  New  Bewicke,  EstlillKamey  Weper- 
don,  Eosden,  Elderton,  Ingaram,  Brandon,  Benelye,  Fawaon, 
Olanton,  Orange,  Lurchild,  Lamedon,  Awberwick,  Ungle,  Shil- 
bottle,  Shelldikesy  Olantles,  Whyttle,  Buston,  Brodewicke, 
Ghiisons,  Hoi^slye,  Scranwoode,  Noralhursot  Netherton,  Tmghett, 
Warton,  Wreghille,  Alname,  Felton,  Alnwidie  Park,  Couedge 
Park,  Eidsdaile  and  Tindaile,  Bothbury,  and  all  the  Gounl^ 
besides."  "  Gbods  taken  out  of  the  lordship  of  Bewick  by  the 
Scots.  East  lilbome,  16  horse  and  mares,  42  kyne  and  oxen, 
340  sheep,  twenty  marks  worth  of  household  stuff.  Old  Bewicke, 
18  horse  and  mares,  42  oxen  and  kyne,  800  sheep,  and  twen^ 
marks  worth  of  insight.  New  Bewicke,  18  horse  and  mares,  30 
oxen  and  kyne,  260  sheep,  and  insight  worth  twenty  marks. 
Waperden,  23  horse  and  mares,  71  li^e  and  oxen,  340  sheep. 
Eglmgham,  15  kyne  and  oxen,  6  horse  and  mares,  40  sheep, 
insight  worth  £5."  Similar  losses  were  sustained  at  Branton, 
Hedgelye,  and  other  places.  But  not  only  were  the  people 
robbed  and  spoiled  by  the  Soots,  but  also  by  their  own  land- 
lords ;  the  following  is  a  singxdar  case : — "  In  most  lamentable 
wise  complaining,  John  Neale,  of  Elderton,  hath  dwelt  two  years 
by  past  m  Elderton,  upon  lands  there  in  the  goyemment  and 
rule  of  one  Bobert  Bodhame,  of  little  Howghton,  gentleman, 
and  his  rent  and  service  for  his  tenement  paid^  yet  so  it  is,  that 

•  Cal  of  State  Papers,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  93  B. 
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the  wife  of  the  said  Bodliame  came  with  two  seryants  and  eight 
Scotsmen,  presently  come  forth  of  Scotland  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  and  there  has  forceably  and  yiolently  cast  yotir  poor  sup- 
pliant, his  wife  and  children,  and  goods  out  of  door,  and  hath 
imprisoned  two  of  the  children  in  tiie  Tower,  and  hath  put  in 
and  planted  five  Scotsmen  in  Elderton."  Whether  redress  was 
given  does  not  appear. 

We  close  our  illustrations  of  this  abnormal  condition  of 
the  borders  with  some  statements  from  a  letter  of  Sir  William 
Bowes  to  Sir  R.  Cecily  dated  January,  1596.  The  distressed 
people  are  represented  as  in  despair  and  the  country  miserable 
from  the  horrible  murders  committed  and  the  incoiiigible 
pride  and  disobedience  of  the  ravenous  malefactors ;  touch- 
ing murders^  he  cannot  yet  come  to  the  certain  number — but 
they  be  great — the  manner  horrible^  killing  men  in  their 
beds ;  he  takes  it  Bucklughe  will  be  found  guilty  of  murders 
above  twenty^  Sir  Robert  ('arre  about  sixteen  ;  the  Bournes 
and  Younges^  followers  of  Carre,  in  revenge  of  their  feud  for 
one  of  their  name  chanceably  slain  by  Sir  Cuthbert  Colling- 
wood's  man  rescuing  from  him  a  poor  man's  goods,  have 
since  murdered  thirty-iive  CoUingwoods.*  The  value  of  the 
spoils  committed  in  the  marches  by  the  Scots  since  1587 
amounted  to  £92,989  16s.  Id.f  And  yet  these  enormities 
occurred  in  the  days  of  the  "  Good  Queen  Bess;"  wonder 
it  is,  that,  amid  such  fiery  eruptions  and  destructive  lava 
streams,  there  should  have  been  any  population  or  cultivation 
of  soil,  or  other  industrial  pursuit  in  the  border  land. 

The  Warden  Courts  were  abolished,  by  act  of  parliament, 
after  the  two  nations  were  under  one  king,  in  the  5lh  year 
of  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  criminals  on  both  sides  of  the 
borders  were  afterwards  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  counties  in 
which  they  resided.  This  act  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
people  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  Great,  indeed, 
was  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  cessation  of  border  war- 
fare ;  before  the  accession  of  James  I.,  the  estates  of  Lord 
Grey,  of  Wark,  produced  only  £1000  yearly;  but  not  long 
after  that  event,  their  annual  value  increased  to  £7000. 

*  From  Lamadown  HSS. 
t  Raine'a  North  Dorhanii  p.  xzzti,  xHL 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

THE  TOWN,   CASTLE,  AND  BAEONT, 
FEOM  1360  TO  1600. 

IJQENSB  TO  WALL  THE  TOWN— CHABTEB  OF  HENBY  VI. — "BGKDQATE 
TOWEB — OLAYFOBT  TOWEB  —  STBEETS  —  POPULATION  OF  THE 
TOWN — OWNEBS  OF  PBOPBBTY — THE  OBEYS — OLD  BUILDINOS — 
NAMES  OF  THE  INHABITANTS,  1474 — TBADE — ^EXPOBTS — ALN- 
MOITTH  POET,  BUBOAOES,  OHXTBOH — ^ALNWICK  CASTLE — BABONIAL 
0FFICEB6 — 00UBT8 — STJBVEY  OF  ALNWICK  IN  1569 — BUBOESSES— 
FBEEH0LDEB8  —  OOPYHOLDEBS — ^FEUDAL  CHABOES— CHABACIEB 
OF  THE  OOPYHOLDEBS  —  WILLS  —  MELVILLE  AT  ALNWICK  — 
WILLIAM  DE  ALNWICK,   BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN. 

Some  little  time  before  the  deatli  of  the  sixth  Earl  Percy^ 
Henry  the  VIII.  had  severed  the  connection  of  England 
with  the  pope  of  Rome.  This  formed  an  era  in  the  history 
of  the  nation  even  greater  than  those  arising  from  changes 
of  dynasty  or  constitution.  Our  last  chapter  on  border  law 
and  its  results  presented  pictures  of  the  state  of  the  district ; 
but  before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  seventh  earl,  we 
may  gather  up  other  fragments,  more  particularly  illustrative 
ot  the  condition  of  the  town^  the  castle^  and  the  barony  from 
1360  to  1600. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Alnwick  was 
an  unwalled  town,  open  to  the  attacks  of  enemies,  from 
which  it  often  suffered.  However  sufficient  the  strong 
defences  of  the  castle  may  have  been  for  the  protection  of 
those  sheltered  within  its  walls,  they  could  not  adequately 
protect  the  town  itself,  which  had  been  ransacked  and  burnt 
m  1420  and  at  other  times  by  the  Scots.  An  open  town, 
however,  could  not  be  fortified  without  royal  authority;  but, 
on  account  of  the  danger  to  which  Alnwick  was  exposed 
from  the  Scots,  Henry  VI.,  in  1433,  granted  a  license  to 
enclose,  wall,  and  embattle  it ;  the  following  is  a  translation 
of  this  license : — 
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"  For  enclosing,  walling,  and  embattling  the  town  of  Alnewyk. 
The  king  to  all  to  whom  &c.j  greeting,  know  ye  tiiat  we,  in  consideration, 
that  the  town  of  Alnewyk,  in  the  coimty  of  Northumberland,  upon  the 
marches  and  frontiers  of  &!otland,  lies  open  and  so  dangerously^  that  a  great 
part  of  the  same  town  has  been  very  lately  burnt  by  our  enemies  the  ooots, 
naye,  by  the  adyice  and  consent  of  our  council,  granted  license  to  our  right 
dear  cousin,  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  of  the  said  town  and  of  the 
castle  there,  and  to  the  Burgesses  of  the  same  town,  their  heirs  and  successors, 
that  the  aforesaid  may  be  authorised  lawfully  to  enclose  the  said  town  of 
Alnewyk  and  wall  aroimd  the  whole  of  the  aforesaid  town,  and  embattle  and 
machiolate  the  walls  of  the  same  town,  and  also  make  and  order  any  other 
defences  whatsoever  around  or  upon  those  walls,  free  fix>m  any  hindrance 
whatsoever  towards  the  said  earl  or  burgesses,  their  heirs  or  executors,  by  us 
our  heirs  or  any  of  our  ministers  or  officers,  being  made  for  the  future.  In 
testimony  whereof  witness  the  king  at  Westminster  on  the  first  of  June. 

By  writ  of  Privy  Seal." 

Patent  Bolls,  Hen.  YI.,  p.  1  n  6. 

It  has  been  commonly  represented  that^  soon  afterwards^ 
tlie  earl  of  Northumberland  erected  the  walls  of  the  town ; 
thisy  howeyer,  is  a  myth^  for  little  indeed  he  seems  to  have 
contributed  to  a  work  so  important  to  the  safety  of  the 
inhabitants,  when  border  warfare  was  raging.  The  burden 
fell  mainly  on  the  burgesses  and  commonalty,  who  were 
poor  enough  in  these  evil  times;  hence  for  want  of  means  the 
fortifying  of  the  tovm  made  slow  progress,  and  half  a  century 
elapsed  before  it  was  completed.  Still  unwalled  was  the 
town  in  1448,  when  it  was  again  burnt  by  the  Scots.  Three 
documents,  preserved  in  the  corporation  archives,  throw  light 
on  the  means  used  to  accomplish  the  work. 

One  is  a  petition  to  the  king  from  the  burgesses  and 
commonalty,  stating  that  the  walling  of  the  town  has  been 
begun,  but  for  want  of  funds  could  not  be  finished,  and 
praying  that  a  license  might  be  granted  without  a  fee.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  this  petition  : — 

■  "To  the  king  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
Humble  beseecheth  your  highnesse,  your  humble  and  trew  liegemen,  the 
Burges  and  comynalte  of  the  Towne  of  Alnewik  in  the  Counte  of  Northum- 
breland ;  forasmuche  as  the  said  towne  is  adjoynant  to  the  marches  of  Scot- 
land, and  no  towne  is  betwene  the  said  marches  and  the  Kew  Castell  upon 
Tyne,  by  the  wiche  your  liege  people,  inhabitants  in  thoes  partyes,  may  be 
releved  or  socowred  in  tyme  of  oistrosee  made  by  the  Scotts,  and  likely  cudly 
to  be  made  herafter,  for  their  resistance  in  that  behalf  not  onely  to  their  grete 
hurts  and  losses,  but  also  to  the  grete  prejudise  of  this  your  Reaume ;  for 
which  causes  it  hath  late  pleased  your  saide  highnesse  to  license  the  said 
towne  to  be  closed,  walled  and  embattled ;  the  wiche  werke  by  force  thereof 
your  said  liegemen  have  late  begun,  and  the  which  without  grete  and  notable 
somes  of  money  cannot  be  flnisshed ;  And  impossable  for  them  to  here  with- 
outen  your  goode  graic  be  shewed  unto  them  in  that  behalve,  please  it  therfore 
the  same  your  hygnesse,  of  your  moste  bounteous  graic  in  tenaer  consideration 
of  the  premisses,  to  grante  to  theym,  by  way  of  your  moste  plenteful  almes, 
your  said  license  under  your  grete  seal,  m  due  fourme  to  be  mayd  and 
delivered  to  theym,  withouten  any  fee  or  fees  therfore  in  eny  wise  to  be 
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youen or yolden,  aad fhat fhis bille,  signed  with  your  mostegracienz haa 
may  be  aasw^  sufficient  warant  unto  your  chancellor  of  ^gland  for 


hande, 
lay  DO  aaswei  sumcieni  warani  unio  your  cnanceuor  ox  i!«ngiana  for  the 
maldng  up  and  ensealing  of  the  said  license,  as  unto  the  clerc  of  your 
hanapier  ror  the  deliyering  unto  theym  of  the  same ;  and  they  all  shall  ever 
pray  for  the  prosperous  confirmation  of  your  moste  noble  and  royal  estate." 

To  this  petition  there  is  no  date,  and  even  the  name  of  the 
king  to  whom  it  was  presented  is  not  mentioned.  From 
another  document,  it  appears  that  Edward  IV.  as  well  as 
Henry  VI.  granted  a  license  to  wall  the  town ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  petition  may  have  been  presented  to  either  of  these 
sovereigns ;  the  date  would  be  between  the  years  1440  and 
and  I4V0. 

The  second  corporate  muniment,  entitled  '^  Letters  Patent 
from  Henry  VI. ;"  besides  referring  to  the  walling  of  the 
town,  contains  other  information,  even  of  more  interest, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  town.  This  charter  was  granted 
at  Bamburgh,  on  the  9th  of  April,  in  the  forty-second  year 
of  his  reign,  and  attached  to  it  is  his  great  seal.  At  this 
time,  Henry  VI.  had  been  brought  into  Northumberland  to 

1'oin  his  adherents,  who  were  again  endeavouring  to  restore 
lim  to  power ;  but  the  battles  of  Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hex- 
ham, fought  on  the  25th  of  April  and  15th  of  May,  1452, 
blighted  and  withered  the  red  rose  of  England.  This  charter 
sets  forth,  that  the  burgesses  of  Alnwick  had  shewn  to  the 
king,  that  they  had  within  the  preceding  three  years  been 
robbed  and  spoiled  by  rebels,  and  their  goods,  houses,  and 
mansions  burnt  and  destroyed ;  he  grants  to  them  a  free 
port  at  Alnmouth,  and  the  privilege  of  shipping  and  sending 
away  wool,  wool-fels,  hides,  fish,  and  coals  to  other  ports, 
both  in  and  beyond  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  Airther  grants  to 
them,  for  thirty  years,  £20  out  of  the  customs  and  subsidies, 
payable  on  account  of  the  wool,  wool-fels,  hides,  coals,  and 
fish,  in  relief  of  the  depredation  which  the  burgesses  had 
suffered ;  and  also  to  make  the  port  of  Alnmouth  and  wall 
the  town  of  Alnwick  and  repair  the  parish  church  there ; 
he  grants  further,  that  officers  of  the  customs,  controllers, 
searchers,  and  weighers  of  wool  shall  be  continually  in  the 
town  and  port ;  and  that  two  fairs  shall  be  held  yearly  in 
Alnwick,  one  at  the  feast  of  the  Saints  Philip  and  James, 
for  eight  days,  and  the  other  at  the  feast  of  Saint  Lucy,  for 
eight  days,  and  a  weekly  market  on  Wednesday,  and  freedom 
from  all  tolls  or  other  charges. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  charter : — 

'*  Heoxy,'  bv  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  TTir^g  of  England  and  Fiance  and  Lord  of 
Ireland,  To  all  to  whom  the  present  letters  shall  come,  greeting,  Enow  je, 
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that  whereas  ovx  humble  and  faithful  Hegea,  the  Burgesflea  of  Alnewyk  have 
repreaented  to  ua,  how  they,  within  the  laat  three  yeaxa  paat,  have  by  our 
rebels,  at  difEsrent  times,  been  robbed  and  spoiled  of  all  their  moveable  gooda^ 
and  their  houses  and  mansions  have  been  burnt,  broken  down  and  wasted,  to 
their  final  destruction,  unless  we  give  them  relief  in  this  behalf.  Wherefore 
they  have  besought  us,  that  we  would  vouchsafe  to  grant  to  them  the  privi- 
leges, licenses  and  franchises  underwritten  for  their  rdief. 

We,  considering  the  premises  and  their  petition  aforesaid,  and  on  this 
behalf  favourably  mclined,  have,  of  our  special  graoe,  spranted  to  the  aforesaid 
Biurgesses  and  their  successors  to  make  and  establish  for  ever  a  free  port,  in 
such  place  or  places  in  Alnemouthe  in  the  county  of  Korthumberlano,  as  to 
them  and  to  every  of  them  may  be  most  expedient  and  available ;  and  that 
the  said  port  may  be  to  them  and  to  every  of  them,  as  free  in  all  oonditiona 
rules  and  government,  as  any  other  ]port  within  our  realm  of  England.  And 
further,  the  said  burgesses  and  tiieir  successors  may  have,  by  the  tenor  of 
these  presents,  license  at  all  convenient  and  suitable^  times,  to  ahip^  load  and 
rmloao,  in  the  said  port  of  Alnemouthe,  wools,  skins,  wool-fela  and  hides 
accruing  between  the  BUtho  and  the  Twede,  and  coals  and  fish.  And  the 
said  Burgesses  or  any  of  them,  or  their  successors,  their  agents,  or  attomeySi 
the  said  wools,  skins,  wool-fels,  hides,  coals,  and  fish  so  uipped  and  loaded, 
may  carry  beyond  the  said  port  of  Alnemouthe  to  such  port  or  ports  in  district 
or  oistiicis,  country  or  foreign  countries,  or  any  other  land  or  country  beyond 
our  kingdom,  and  out  as  weU  beyond  our  jurisdiction  as  within  it;  and  with 
the  said  wools,  skins,  wool-fels,  hides,  coals,  and  fish,  they  may  pass,  without 
any  restriction,  arrest,  trouble,  or  impediment  from  us  any  of  our  offioen 
whomsoever,  provided  always,  that  the  said  Burgesses  and  their  socoessoifl^ 
agents  or  attorneys  may  not  carry  any  merchandise  beyond  the  said  port 
to  any  of  our  rebels  or  enemies,  without  our  license,  under  penalty  of  fior&ituze 
of  the  same. 

And  besides,  of  our  special  grace,  we  have  granted  to  the  said  Burgesses 
and  their  successors,  for  the  tenn  of  thirty  joars  next  following,  to  pav  only 
for  the  custom  and  subsidies  of  one  sack  of  wool,  shipped  in  the  saia  port, 
thirteen  shilling  and  fouxpence  sterling,  and  of  one  hundred  skins  of  wool-fels 
shipx)ed  there  six  shillings  and  eightpoice  sterling,  and  of  one  last*  of  hides 
of  tiie  said  growth  shipped  there  six  shillings  and  eightpenoe  sterling :  And 
that  the  said  Burgesses  and  their  successors  may  have  power  by  the  tenor  of 
these  presents  to  ship  and  load,  within  the  said  port  annually,  as  many  wools, 
skins,  wool-fels,  hides,  coals,  and  fish,  whereof  the  customs  and  subsidies  thence 
due  may  reach  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  without  paying  anything  in  respect 
thereof  to  us  or  our  heirs,  during  uie  said  term  of  uiirty  years,  in  relief  of  tiie 
depredations  sufiered  by  the  said  Burgesses,  and  to  the  town  of  Alnewick 
above  specified,  and  toivards  the  expenses  of  Tna.lnng  the  said  porl  and  of  the 
walling  of  the  same  town,  and  towards  the  making  and  repair  of  the  parish 
church  in  the  same  place. 

And  further,  of  our  special  grace,  we  have  granted  to  the  said  Burgesses^ 
that  they  and  their  successors  may  have  within  the  said  town  of  Alnewick 
customers,  comptrollers,  searchers,  and  weighers  lor  our'use,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  said  port,  there  dwelling  continually  in  manner  and  form,  as  the  town 
and  Burgesses  of  Berwick  lately  had  by  our  grant. 

And  fmrther,  of  our  special  grace,  we  have  granted  to  the  aforesaid  Burgesses 
and  their  successors  for  ever  to  hold  and  keep  two  fisdrs  annually  in  the  said 
town  of  Alnewick,  at  two  different  times  of  uie  year,  to  wit,  the  first  of  the 
said  two  &in  to  begin  on  the  feast  of  the  Saints  FhiUp  and  James,  and  so  to 
last  and  continue  for  eight  days  then  next  following ;  and  the  otiier  of  the 
said  two  fiiirs  to  begin  on  the  feast  of  Saint  Lucy  thence  next  following,  and 
so  to  last  and  contmue  for  eight  days  thence  next  following;  so  that  these 
ftiiB  be  not  to  the  injury  of  StuQ  neighbouring  fiadrs ;  And  that  our  lieges  of 

*  A  last  c^osiBts  often  dozen. 
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every  kind,  of  whatsoerer  condition  or  conditions  they  may  be  or  any  of  them 
may  be,  may  freely  come  to  both  of  the  aforesaid  fairs,  and  abide  there  dnzinA" 
the  term  aboTe  specified  for  both  of  the  aforesaid  iaiiB ;  And  that  our  saia 
lieges  and  every  one  of  them  may  have  a  free  return  and  passage  to  such  place 
or  places,  country  or  countries,  as  they  intend  and  propose  going  or  nding 
to,  without  any  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  disturbance,  nnpe&nent  or  vexa- 
tion being  maae  towards  or  upon  them  or  any  of  them  by  mayors,  sheri£b, 
esc^eators,  constables,  bailifib  or  any  of  them  or  any  other  officer,  or  officers 
for  dealing  with  all  manner  of  actions  or  demands  of  whatsoever  nature  or 
conditions  they  may  be ;  Hioters  or  disturbers  of  the  said  two  £urs,  or  any 
person  or  persons  coming  to  these  £urB  and  dwelling  there,  and  returning  frt>m 
both  of  them  excepted. 

And  besides,  of  our  special  grace,  we  have  granted  to  the  aforesaid  Burgesses 
and  their  successors  for  ever  a  free  market,  m  the  said  town  of  Alnewyk  qn 
Wednesday  weekly,  to  hold  and  to  keep,  for  every  description  of  our  lieges, 
to  have  and  to  carry  there  every  kind  of  merchandise  and  victuals,  according 
to  the  manner  and  custom  of  any  of  the  best  and  fr-eest  market  within  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  to  be  used  or  begun  so,  that  this  market  be  not 
to  the  hurt  of  the  neighbouring  markets. 

And  fiuther,  of  our  abundant  grace,  we  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Burgesses 
and  their  successors  and  to  every  of  them  for  ever,  that  they  be  quit  and  free 
from  the  payment  of  all  kinds  of  tolls,  or  of  other  customs,  used  in  any 
market,  £air,  passage,  or  any  other  place  within  our  realm  of  England,  as  well 
withla  liberties  and  franchises  as  beyond.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have 
caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  witness  myself  at  our  castle  of 
Bamburgh,  the  ninth  day  of  April  in  the  41hid  year  of  our  reign. 

NAYLER 
by  the  King  himself  and  the  aforesaid  date  by  authority  of  Parliament" 

William  de  Alnwick,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  seems  to 
have  looked  with  kindness  on  his  native  town,  gave  help  to 
the  burgesses  at  this  critical  period ;  for  in  his  will,  which 
was  proved  at  Lambeth  in  1449,  he  left  ten  pounds  for  the 
walling  of  the  town,  and  ten  pounds  for  the  building  (or 
restoration)  of  the  church.  Still,  however,  as  appears  from 
the  third  corporate  document,  the  walling  of  the  town  was 
not  completed  even  in  1473.  '^  Letters  Patent  to  gather  a 
collection  for  building  the  town  wall  against  the  Scots," 
dated  February,  147S,  were  addressed  by  the  burgesses 
and  commonalty  of  the  town  of  Alnwick  to  all  the  sons 
of  the  Holy  Mother  Church ;  they  state  that  Edward  IV. 
had  granted  a  license  to  embattle  the  town,  that  the 
work  had  been  begun,  but  could  not  be  completed  without 
aid  from  others,  and  that  John  Paterson  and  Thomas  Cirswell 
had  been  by  them  appointed  to  collect  alms  and  assistance 
for  the  work.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  docu- 
ment : — 

"  To  all  the  sons  of  our  holy  mother  Chuch  to  whom  and  to  whose  know- 
ledge the  present  letters  shall  come,  The  Burgesses  and  commonalty  of  the 
town  of  Alnewyk,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  Qieeting,  in  HiTn  by 
whom  kings  reign  and  princes  rule ;  Whereas  the  proTince  of  Korthumber- 
land,  by  the  loss  of  the  town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed  and  of  the  Oajrtle  of 
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BokefibiiTgh,  is  greatly  impoTerished  and  weakened ;  and  no  walled  town  or 
Borongh  m>in  the  town  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  to  Scotland,  for  the  safe 
custody  and  defence  of  the  said  proyince,  now  remains  or  exists ;  The  most 
excellent  and  Christian  prince  Edward  the  fourth  by  the  grace  of  Grod  "Khxg 
of  England  and  France  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  in  consideration  of  the  premises^ 
for  the  advantage  of  his  realm  of  England,  and  the  preservation  of  the  pro- 
vince aforesaid,  and  for  safe  guard  and  defence  of  its  inhabitants  of  the  same 
hath  given  and  granted  license  to  wall,  fortify,  and  embattle  the  said  town  of 
Alnewyk ;  whi(£  work  indeed  is  now  begun,  but  cannot  be  completed  without 
great  and  notable  sums,  which  we  the  aforesaid  Burgesses  and  Commonalty 
are  not  able  to  bear  nor  are  worth,  imless  we  are  helped  in  this  matter  bv  the 
fiiithful  of  Christ  and  the  devoted  to  Gk>d  of  their  charily  to  us :  Know  there- 
fore, that  we  the  aforesaid  Burgesses  and  Commonalty,  by  a  unanimous  assent 
and  consent  have  ordained,  constituted,  and  in  our  place  put,  our  beloved  in 
Christ,  John  Faterson  and  Thomas  Cirsewell,  our  true  and  lawful  procters 
and  special  messengers,  jointly  and  severally,  to  collect  and  receive  the  ahns, 
BubsiaieB,  and  other  charitable  gifts  of  the  faithldl  of  Christ,  through  the 
whole  realm  of  England,  for  the  public  good  of  the  same,  and  for  ttie  preser- 
vation of  the  said  province  by  the  same  work,  given  or  to  be  g^ven,  bequeathed 
or  to  be  bequeathed,  assigned  or  to  be  assigned,  in  places  exempted  and  not 
exempted,  and  to  do  all  other  things  in  this  affair  as  we  ourselveB  might  have 
done  Imd  we  personally  been  present.  Holding  ratified  confirmed  an<f  allowed 
all  and  everything  the  aforesaid  John  Faterson  and  Thomas  shall  in  our  name 
do,  or  either  of  them  shall  do,  in  the  premises.  In  testimony  whereof,  the 
Common  Seal  of  the  aforesaid  town  of  Alnewyk  is  put  to  these  presents. 
Given  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  February  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  aforesaid  Lord  King  Edward  tiie  fourth,  after  the  Conquest  of 
England." 

No  reference,  it  will  be  observed,  is  made  in  any  of  the 
documents  to  help  received  from  the  earls  of  Northumberland. 
Soon  after  this,  however,  the  town  was  surrounded  by  a  wall; 
and  the  four  entrances  were  defended  by  strong  towers ;  one 
was  on  the  south  at  Bondgate,  another  on  the  south-west  at 
Clayport,  another  on  the  west  at  Pottergate,  and  the  fourth 
on  the  north  at  Narrowgate.  One  only  of  these  ancient 
towers  remains,  that  of  Bondgate,  which  has  erroneously 
been  called  Hotspur's  Tower ;  for  while  no  part  of  the  walls 
or  towers  could  have  been  erected  before  1433,  Hotspur  was 
slain  in  the  year  1403. 

This  well-built  tower  is  still  in  a  pretty  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. It  has  three  stories,  with  an  arched  gateway,  above 
which,  on  the  outside,  was  the  Brabant  lion  sculptured  in 
relief  on  a  recessed  panel,  but  now  so  worn  and  defaced  by 
time,  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable.  Semi-octagonal  towers 
project  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  to  give  it  additional 
protection ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  tower  are  three  corbels  to 
support  wooden  erections,  &om  which  to  annoy  besieging 
enemies.  All  the  windows  in  the  outside  wall  looking  south- 
ward are  long  narrow  openings ;  but  the  upper  windows  in 
the  north  wall,  looking  into  the  town,  are  larger  and  divided 
by  mullions.    Erected  not  earlier  than  1450,  it  is  possible 
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that  this  tower  may  be  the  work  of  the  second  Earl  Percy, 
because  impressed  with  one  of  his  badges.  In  1557  it  is 
described  *'  of  thre  houshe  height  besyd  the  batilment  and 
faire  turrett ;  yt  ys  covered  with  leade  which  ys  in  greate 
decaye  as  also  the  roof  of  woode ;"  it  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  bailiff  of  the  borough,  who,  imder  colour  of  keeping  it 
for  prisoners,  used  it  as  a  granary  for  com.  Some  forty  y^ars 
ago,  there  were  portions  of  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  the 
tower,  through  which  were  narrow  portals  for  foot  passengers. 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  corporation  in 
the  seventeenth  and  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  they 
oocarionally  repaired  it ;  and  as  a  prison  it  was  sometimes 
used ;  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland.* 

Utilitarians  complain  that  this  ancient  gateway  is  a  nuis^ 
ance,  and  would  have  it  taken  down,  because  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  large  vehicles,  such  as 
caravans;  this,  however,  is  but  a  trifling  inconvenience, 
which  might  be  remedied  at  no  great  cost,  by  widefiing  for 
a  short  distance,  the  road  leading  from  Bondgate  to  Clayport. 
Earnestly  do  we  hope  that  this  brave  old  tower  may  be  care- 
fully preserved ;  it  is  the  last  important  relic  of  the  ancient 
fortifications  cl  the  town ;  and  though  grim  and  weather- 
w<Hm,  it  is  nevertheless  a  picturesque  object,  stirring  up 
ancient  memories  of  brave  men  and  heroic  deeds,  which 
throw  a  glorv  around  the  town,  and  possessing  an  interest, 
not  only  to  the  inhabitants  but  to  strangers  who  come  from  a 
distance.  ''Look  at  the  tint  upon  the  tower"  says  Mr.  F.  B. 
Wilson  in  his  Poetry  of  Eingl%%h  Masonry y  ''as  deep  sombre 
threatening  as  that  ot  a  thunder  cloud.  Then  look  at  the 
^tones.  Huge  blocks  they  are,  with  the  jointings  deeply 
recessed,  leaving  the  edges  standing  out  in  rough  lines  of 
light.''— Plate  riL 

Clayport  Tower,  which  defended  the  western  entrance  of  the 
town,  was  larger  than  that  of  Bondgate,  but  similar  in  fonn, 
style,  and  masonry.  It  belonged  to  the  corporation ;  indeed, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  most  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
towers  and  walls  belonged  to  the  town,  since  they  had  been 

*  Ob  August  the  2ndf  1728,  then  were  paid  Is.  lor  a  warrant  against  Gilbert 
Carr,  Ss.  6d.  for  the  oonatable  to  oarry  him  to  goal,  and  Is.  for  a  look  to  Bondgate 
Tower;  next  year,  lOd.  is  paid  for  another  lock ;  in  1740,  2s.  4d.  for  a  stock 
lock ;  in  1752,  some  of  Bland*s  dragoons  were  kept  prisoners  in  Bondgate  Tower^ 
and  payments  are  made  for  straw  and  a  strong  hang-loek;  and  in  1765,  straw 
was  again  supplied  to  six  deserters  who  were  eonflned  there,— 
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chiefly  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  burgesses  and  by 
funds  collected  by  them.  On  the  ISth  of  January^  1633,  it 
was  "  oxder^  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Chamberlaynes  the 
xxiiij  and  the  Comon  Guild  that  every  freeman  of  the  Towne 
shall  pay  liij^  a  yeare  towards  the  repayreing  of  Pottergate 
towre  and  ulaporte  towre."  There  were  several  chambers 
in  this  tower,  in  which  the  companies  or  incorporated  trades 
held  their  meetings.  In  1709,  '4t  was  agreed  by  the  Cham- 
berlains and  four  and  Twenty  that  the  Taylors  is  to  have  the 
new  chamber  in  Clayport  Tower,  they  having  paid  40s.  for 
making  of  itt,  and  that  there  shall  be  Liberty  for  any  other 
Trade  to  goe  in  and  through  the  same  room  to  any  other 
room  that  shall  happen  to  be  built  or  made/*  After  the 
erection  of  the  Tolbooth  in  the  market,  this  tower  ceased  to 
be  used  as  a  place  of  meeting.  Subsequently  the  lower  part 
was  a  work  or  poor  house ;  but  falling  into  a  state  of  decay, 
the  paupers  were  removed  from  it  m  1785.  The  upper 
rooms  were  occupied  by  weavers.  There  was  a  narrow  outlet 
through  the  wall  on  the  south  side ;  but  the  portal  on  the 
north  was  so  wide  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  cart,  which, 
however,  was  prevented  by  a  turn-stile.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  gateway  was  an  arched  recess  over  the  Tower  WelL 
To  improve  the  western  entrance  of  the  town,  this  tower  was 
entirely  removed  in  1804,  and  the  old  materials,  which  were 
sold  for  £43,  were  applied  to  the  building  of  the  Union 
Court  in  Clajrport  Street.  The  site  of  the  tower  is  indicated 
by  four  squared  stones  marked  with  the  letter  T. 

Close  to  the  tower  on  the  north  side,  stood  ''  The  Little 
House,'*  or  '^  House  on  the  Wall,'*  as  it  was  called,  which 
belonged  to  the  corporation,  and  was  let  in  1736  for  2s.  6d. 
yearly;  this  too  was  removed  in  1794 — a  poor  place — the 
materials  of  which  sold  for  only  £3  9s.  6d.  Some  quaint 
old  houses  covered  with  thatch  adjoined  it-— so  old  looking, 
that  they  may  have  been  co-eval  with  the  tower ;  and  when 
in  1819  they  were  taken  down,  the  site  of  the  House  on  the 
Wall  was  let  for  ninety-nine  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of  twenty- 
one  shillings  to  the  owner  of  these  old  houses ;  and  the  space 
was  included  in  the  new  houses  which  were  then  built. 

Pottergate  Tower,  which  defended  the  north-west  entranee, 
was  purchased  by  the  corporation  in  1630 ;  and  a  new  tower 
buih  on  its  site.  The  fourth  tower  was  at  the  north  end  of 
Narrowgate;  and  on  its  site  stands  the  last  house  of  that 
street,  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  next  house,  which 
is  the  first  in  Bailiffgate. 
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The  walls  of  tlie  town  were  SO^  feet  in  height  and  6  feet 
in  thickness.    I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  them.    From  Bond? 
gate  Tower  they  ran  in  a  southerly  direction  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  modern  Hotspur  Street^  and  thence  westwards  along 
Greenbat^  bending  at  Monkhouse  Square  to  Clayport  Tower^ 
and  thence  northward  following  the  line  of  Infirmary  Street 
to  Pottergate  Tower,  and  thence  down  the  hill  along  the 
south  side  of  the  modem  Northumberland  Street,  a  distance 
of  about  ninety  yards ;  here,  in  the  under  part  of  a  garden 
wall,  portions  of  the  old  town  wall  are  standing,  forty  yards  in 
length  and  in  some  parts  five  feet  in  height ;  a  comer  tower 
seems  to  have  stood  here,  the  remains  of  which  project  a 
little  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall,  the  masonry  being  simuar  in 
character  to  that  of  Bondgate  Tower.     At  this  point,  the 
wall  made  an  abrupt  change  in  its  direction,  and  ran  south- 
ward to  Narrowgate  Tower.     This  is  corroborated  by  the  old 
deeds  of  the  brick  house,  the  second  in  Narrowgate  Street, 
formerly  in   possession  of  the   Forsters ;  for  in  1612  and 
1616  it  was  boundered  on  the  north  by  a  vennell,  (that  is 
a  narrow  or  straight  way,)  called  the  Kirk-way ;  so  that  at 
this  time  there  had  been  a  road  leading  towards  the  church, 
either  by  the  side  of  the  wall  or  over  its  ruins.     In  16^, 
this  lane,  "  commonly  called "  it  is  stated,  '*  the   Church 
Lane,"  was  sold  for  twenty  shillings ;  and  both  the  lord  of 
the  manor  and  the  corporation  had  claims  over  it;   for  a 
reserved  rent  of  fourpence  yearly  was  payable  to  each.     The 
wall  continued  from  Narrowgate  Tower  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, at  a  little  distance  from  the  castle,  towards  the  Bow-burn 
— the  Castle  Moat.     It  is  doubtful  whether  any  wall  ran  on 
that  side  of  the  town  boundered  by  this  bum ;  probably,  the 
castle  and  the  moat  formed  there  a  sufficient  defence ;  but 
the  wall  on  the  south-east  side  would  connect  the  moat  with 
Bondgate  Tower.     One  burgage  is  said  to  be  boundered  by 
the  Castle  Close;  and  another  by  the  Castle  Moat.     The 
circumference  of  the  walled  town  was  about  one  mile. 

After  the  cessation  of  border  warfare,  on  the  accession  of 
James  of  Scotland  to  the  English  throne,  these  fortifications 
were  no  longer  necessary ;  and  hence  they  were  neglected 
and  fell  into  ruin ;  the  wall  would  be  a  quarry  where  the 
burgesses  would  find  stones  for  the  erection  and  repair  of 
their  houses.  Still  a  considerable  part  of  these  fortifications 
appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in  1681,  when  Thoresby 
in  his  wanderings  says — '*  to  Morpeth  and  after  a  short  stay 
there,  over  the  moors  to  Alnwick,  an  ancient  fortified  town, 
with  a  curious  castle  and  an  old  walV^ 
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Since  Alnwick  was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  it  has  not 
greatly  increased  in  size.  It  had  then  all  the  principal 
streets  ;  there  were  the  Market  Place ;  Bondgate,  where  the 
early  holders  of  hond  tenures  dwelt;  Narrowgate,  the  Narrow 
Street;  Pottergate,  which  bore  the  name  of  Barresdale; 
Fenkle,  the  Corner  Street ;  Paikes  Street  or  Hole,  leading 
from  the  Market  to  Bondgate ;  Walkergate,  though  without 
the  walls  formed  part  of  the  borough,  for  here  dwelt  the 
members  of  the  incorporated  company  of  Walkers  or  Fullers 
near  to  the  river.  Bailiffgate,  or  properly  Baileygate,  now 
occupied  the  site  of  the  bailey  outside  of  the  castle,  but 
its  northern  side  was  not  considered  within  the  borough ; 
Canongate,  or  Canonsgate  its  ancient  name,  though  adjoining 
Alnwick,  had,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  abbey,  spnmg 
up  as  a  distinct  township  and  manor  with  a  court  of  its  own. 
Houses  too  had  been  built  beyond  the  walls  on  the  south 
side ;  for  in  "  The  Red  Book  of  Alnwick,"  there  is  an  entry 
in  1483  of  a  payment  of  8d.  yearly  for  a  burgage,  held  by 
Matthew  Bell  in  Bondgate,  beyond  the  tower.* 

Though  the  old  town  was  not  greatly  different  from  the 
present  in  extent,  yet  its  population  was  considerably  less. 
Most  of  the  houses  appear  to  have  been  small  and  low;  many 
of  one  storey  only,  and  few,  if  any,  with  more  than  two. 
The  low  thatched  single  storied  house  near  the  north  end  of 
Bondgate  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  dismal  shabby 
dwellings  of  this  period.  Gardens  and  crofts  were,  however, 
attached  to  most  of  them ;  and  the  land  of  the  parish  was  gener- 
ally distributed  among  the  burgesses,  many  of  whom  carried 
on  agricultural  operations.  In  recent  times,  several  of  these 
gardens  and  crofts  have  been  converted  into  building  sites.  The 
records  of  the  Augmentation  Office,  relating  to  the  Alnwick 
Chantry,  state  that  in  1545 — '^  there  is  of  Houseing  people 
in  Alnwick  1500,  within  the  same  parishe."  This  has  been 
mistaken  for  the  entire  population ;  but  Houseing  or  Howse- 
lynge  people^  were  persons  who  were  of  age  to  communicate 
at  the  eucharist,  and  included  all  above  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  term  seems  to  come  from  huslian,  Anglo-Saxon,  to  give 
or  receive  the  sacrament;  eighteen  hundred  houselynge people 
addressed  a  letter  in  1553  to  Lord  Cromwell ;  in  a  tract  of 
the  fifteenth  century  on  general  confession  at  Easter,  we 
have  "  all  that  sail  be  howsyllyt  at  this  messe  knele  down 
on  your  kneys  and  saye.*'t     Assuming  that  the  houseing 

•  North.  Mem.,  II.,  p.  157.  f  Cat.  VeU  Diinelm,  p.  195. 
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people  would  be  about  two-thirds  of  the  population,  we  have 
therefore^  S,250  as  the  entire  population  of  Alnwick  Parish 
in  1545.  Since  then  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  have 
gone  by;  and^  during  that  long  period,  the  increase  has  been 
three  and  a  quarter  times,  giving  an  annual  increase  of  only 
sixteen  persons — a  very  slow  progress.  Relatively,  however, 
the  town  at  this  early  period  was  important ;  Gateshead  then 
had  only  1000;  Barnard  Castle,  1017 ;  Morpeth,  1150 ;  the 
great  town  of  Sunderland,  which  now  numbers  68,000,  had 
then  only  1000  kowseling  people.  Some  places  now  insigni- 
ficant had  then  a  considerable  population ;  Widdrington  had 
1020,  Warkworth  900,  and  Rothbury  also  900  howseling 
people. 

A,  ibw  refbrences  there  are  in  the  public  records  to  persons 
holding  property  in  Alnwick  during  this  period.  Some  time 
prior  to  1400,  the  distinguished  family  of  Qvey,  renowned  in 
early  times  for  its  warriors  and  in  more  recent  tmies  for  its  orators 
and  statesmen,  was  connected  with  AlnTrick  by  holding  property 
there,  consisting  of  two  tenements  and  fifteen  acres  of  land,  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  Grey  was  then  possessed.  He  was  also  the 
owner  of  Wark  Oastle  and  Manor,  of  Straidland,  of  messuages 
and  lands  lying  in  the  fields  of  Bamburgh,  of  Hawkhill,  Midme- 
ton,  Eworth,  foddington,  Earl,  the  half  of  Beaveley  Manor,  the 
third  part  of  Oaldmerton,  of  Howick,  lands  in  Kilham,  Presson, 
and  messuages  in  Newcastle.  He  was  cousin  of  Heniy  Percy, 
son  of  the  renowned  Hotspur,  and  was  bom  in  the  middle  eate 
of  Alnwick  Castle,  on  the  dOth  of  March,  1384,  and  was  baptized 
on  the  same  day  in  Alnwick  Church,  swathed  in  a  scarlet  cloth 
and  wearing  round  his  waist  a  gilded  zone.  He  rose  to  distinc- 
ti<m,  and  was  trusted ;  but  along  with  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and 
Lord  Scrope  he  conspired  against  his  sovereign,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  £dmund,  earl  of  March,  to  the  throne.  The  conspirators 
were  executed ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey's  head  was  placed  on  the 
tower  of  Newcastle  ''to  be  a  spectacle  of  terror  to  all  beholders." 
The  Alnwick  property  afterwards  passed  to  Sir  William  Qrej  in 
1422,  and  then  to  Sir  Balph  Ghrey,  who,  in  1463,  was  beheaded 
at  Doncaster  for  adherence  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  His  wifd 
Jaquetta  held  the  Alnwick  property  in  1470. 

At  an  earlier  period  still  the  Qrejs  obtained  Howick.  Li  1289 
it  was  held  by  Kobert  Montalaunt  and  William  Bibaud;  but 
John*  Montalaunt,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Bobert, 
took  part  with  the  Scots  rebels  against  his  own  country,  and  his 
estates  were  forfeited.  To  Sir  Thomas  Orey,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished warrior  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  writer  of  the  Scala 
Chronica^  Edward  II.  granted  m  1 3 1 8  in  fee  one  hundred  and  eight 
acres  of  land  and  six  husbandlands  in  Howick,  in  the  barony  of 
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Alnwick,  and  the  Vill  of  Ohevington,  which  belonged  to  John 
Mountalaunty  lately  an  adherent  of  the  Scota.*  These  properties 
still  belong  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Ghrej. 

John  TV^ndOut,  owner  of  the  manor  of  Hibbume,  of  lands  in 
Newton  on  the  Sea,  in  Earl,  East  Ditchbum,  and  E11inphani| 
had  in  1378  a  messuage  in  Alnwick,  which  descended  to  his  son, 
and  thence  to  Bobert  Hibbume ;  it  was  in  1448  in  possession  of 
Agnes,  wife  of  Bobert  EEibbume. 

Alan  de  Strother  and  Alice  Syward  held  lands  in  Alnwick 
fiom  1372  to  1892. 

Btc  Alan  Hetton,  the  owner  of  OhiUingham  Oastle  and  Manor, 
held  half  a  tenement  in  Alnwick  in  1388;  and  Sir  Henry  de 
Hetton  had  twenty-four  acres  there  in  1399. 

Isabella,  wife  of  William  Swan,  owner  of  Little  Byle  and  of 
lands  in  Snitter,  Bothbury,  and  elsewhere,  had  in  1429  one  bur- 
gage in  Alnwi<^.  Sir  Henry  Fitz-Hugh,  who  had  possessionfl 
m  Longhurst  and  elsewhere,  had  in  1424  lands  in  Alnwick 

From  the  names  banded  down  of  owners  of  property  in 
Alnwick,  it  may  be  inferred  that  several  of  the  sentry  of  the 
district  lived  occasionally  in  Alnwick.  The  whole  conntry 
around  was  studded  over  with  landowners,  who,  from  the 
tenures  on  which  they  held  their  estates  would  often  appear 
at  Alnwick,  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  county,  and 
to  attend  the  manorial  courts.  Convenient  it  therefore  would 
be  for  them  to  have  residences  in  the  town ;  which  indeed 
might  be  necessary,  since  from  the  frequent  inroads  of  the 
Scots  they  would  oftentimes  be  compelled  to  seek  the  shelter 
and  protection  of  a  walled  town.t 

Of  buildings  still  remaining  in  the  town,  St.  Michael's 
Church,  the  Chantry  House  in  Walkergate,  and  one  dwelling- 
house  at  least,  are  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  centmry.  The 
charter  granted  by  Henry  VI.,  shews  that  the  church  was  in 

«  Cal.  Rot,  12  Edward  IL,  m.  12.,  and  Cal.  Inq.,  No.  8. 

f  The  noords  of  the  baronial  oourte  fhrnish  ihe  earlicet  information  of  Ae 
names  of  tbe  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  and  to  tome  it  will  be  inteieeting 
to  gi^  those  which  appear  tn  the  roils  from  1474  to  1480*  John  Pattonson  de 
CUpot,  Alne  Ramsay  tynkler,  John  Alnewick«  Robert  AJgnd*  Robert  Alder, 
Thomas  Aieher,  William  Atkinson,  William  Bolden,  Matthew  Bell,  John  Botnum, 
John  Brown,  Richard  Belingham,  Chreastene  Bownes,  Edward  Browell,  Geoige 
Begot,  JiAn  and  Robert  Brandlinge,  John  Bntyman,  Robert  Baxter,  John  Brad- 
ley, John  Clerk,  John  Crawford,  Arthur  de  Chatton,  Thomas  Creswell,  lliomas 
DaTyson,  Robert  Draner,  George  Eland,  Richard  Eston,  Robert  Elleoden,  William 
Fresell,  William  Folbeiry,  George  Gibson,  George  Galon,  Robert  Gordon,  Thomas 
Hell,  Thomas  Hudson,  Robert  Hudham,  John  Inglice,  Thomas  Jamiseon,  Patiiok 
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a  ruinous  condition  in  1464,  and  helps  to  fix  the  date  of  much 
of  the  late  perpendicular  work  seen  in  the  walls  and  tower. 
We  know  that  the  Chantry  House  was  built^a  year  or  two 
later  than  1448;  and  without  much  hesitation,  we  may  refer 
the  last  house  in  Bondgate,  adjoining  to  Narrowgate,  to  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  time  of  Henry 
Percy,  the  second  earl  of  Nortliumberland.  It  is  a  low 
building  of  two  stories,  with  thick  walls;  within  are. beams 
of  oak,  and  a  hard  stone  stair  winds  to  the  upper  rooms ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  atone  panel  in  the  front  wall 
above  the  entrance,  on  which  is  carved  in  high  relief,  two 
Percy  badges  and  motto,  with  another 
F\Q.  4-0  heraldic  design — Fig.  40.    These  consist 

of  the  crescent,  on  which  is  the  motto 
Esperaunce,  and  of  a  lion  rampant  be- 
tween the  horns  of  the  crescent,  holding 
in  its  paws  a  shield  marked  with  tvso 
crosiers    placed    saltire,   or    crossways. 
Another  stone,  on  which  is  a  shield  with 
the  Vescy  cross  patonce,  is  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  passage  of  the  same  house. 
The  crosiers  point  to  the  abbot  of  Aln- 
wick Abbey  ;  and  the  combined  devices 
with  the  other  characters  of  the  house, 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  some 
dependency  of  the  abbey,  probably  an 
ancient  hostelry.     In  the  back  premises  of  the  same  house 
are.  seen  a  fragment  of  a  slender  column  and  a  capital  of  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture ;  another  Vescy  shield  is 
built  into  the  front  wall  of  a  house  in  Narrowgate ;  and  a 
richly  crocketed  door  head  of  the  decorated  style  does  service 
as  the  lintel  of  a  window  in  Mr.  Heatley's  house  in  Bondgate; 

Eirkewed,  Oeoige  Halliday,  Williim  Lacu,  Richard  Hnkenll,  WillUm  Uuoa, 
George  Milne,  Qrarge  Hurtmi,  Williini  and  Thomu  Naddall,  Thomu  Noblet, 
Thomu  Orp«lh,  John  Neil,  Robert  Porter,  Thomaa  Faxon,  Robert  Pottar,  Tbomaa 
Stell,  Alan  Reed.  Tboniai  Ricbardaon,  John  Selb;,  William  RobyioD,  William 
Richealer,  John  Stinlon,  John  Strolfaer,  John  Sclaier,  WilUam  Speaimin,  John 

Seharperton,  Hobett  Smith,  Steynaon,  Richard  Thompwa,  Robert  Their, 

Robert  Talioar,  John  Taraball,  Thotnaa  Walker,  Michael  Watson,  Robert  Wil- 
-kinaon,  Thomaa  Wathjn,  Robert  Warwick,  Michael  Wataon,  William  Wray, 
John  Qray,  John  Chamberlain,  Thomu  HaworCh,  Robert  3cotl,  Robert  Toggall, 
William  Thrap.  Id  the  year  IfiOl,  the  name  of  Joha  Aloewyek,  chaplain, occun. 
No  male  dtKeadanli  of  any  of  these  families,  except  that  of  TAetc,  are  sow  Unng 
in  the  parish. 
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these  fragments  are  probably  spoils  taken  from  Alnwick 
Abbey  after  the  dissolution. 

Another  old  house  of  this  period^  only  recently  destroyed 
to  enlarge  the  White  Swan  Inn^  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
Bondgate,  not  far  from  the  tower ;  possessing  the  characters 
of  a  pele  of  the  border  land^  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  houses  in  the  town.  Two  stories  it  had^  with 
walls  of  immense  thickness,  the  under  storey  being  Yaulted 
with  stone,  and  the  entrance  being  by  a  low  door-way  with  a 
pointed  arch;  long  narrow  openings  passed  diagonally  through 
the  thick  walls,  more  like  loop  holes  through  which  to  annoy 
an  enemy  than  windows  to  admit  light;  but  larger  muUioned 
windows  were  in  the  upper  storey.  Some  important  person- 
age lived  in  this  pele  house  in  the  days  of  yore — some  warrior 
perhaps,  ready  to  defend  himself  and  the  town  against  Scot- 
tish foes. 

Important  it  is  to  notice  the  additional  eyidence  of  the 
burgesses  being  an  incorporate  body;  for  at  a  subsequent 
period,  attempts  were  made  to  rob  the  town  of  this  char- 
acter. During  the  time  of  the  De  Yescys,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  burgesses  had  a  common  seal,  and  in  their  corporate 
capacity  held  lands;  in  1474,  under  their  common  seal, 
they  appoint  collectors  of  money  for  the  walling  of  the 
town ;  and  the  charter  of  Henry  YI.  recognises  them  as  a 
corporation,  charged  with  important  public  duties. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  commerce  of  the  town  was 
considerable ;  the  merchants  were  even  exporters  of  the 
produce  of  the  district,  and  traded  to  distant  places.  The 
crafts,  mysteries,  and  fellowships  had  become  incorporated 
into  several  guilds,  whose  records  go  back  into  the  sixteenth 
century ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  them,  dated  1620,  profess  to 
be  copies  of  ancient  orders.  The  preamble  to  those  of  the 
cordiners  (shoemakers)  in  1645,  assigns  a  reason  why  such 
earlier  records  were  not  then  in  existence. 

*'  The  Aundent  orders  Institutions  and  Decrees  of  our  Prede- 
cessors, which  for  the  due  regulateing  and  orderinge  of  this 
Fratemi^  of  Cordiners,  within  the  Burrough  of  Alnwioke,  were 
by  them  Instituted,  ordered,  and  published  in  writing  under  their 
hands :  And  of  late  by  the  distraction  and  malignancy  of  the 
tymes,  which  the  imnatural  warres  and  Inhumanitie,  Plundering 
of  our  habitationes  and  Towne  Chambers,  have  been  embezzlea. 
Lost  and  destroyed,  are  by  vs  the  Alderman,  Assistants,  and 
whole  Society  of  the  aforesaid  Fratemiiy,  BecoUected, 
and  Bepublished." 

Sk 
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The  goods  exported,  as  evidenced  by  the  charter  of  Henry 
Yl.y  are  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  state  of  the  district. 
Little  land  was  under  the  plough,  but  North  Northumberland 
presented  broad  pastures  and  wild  moor-lands,  on  which  grazed 
hirge  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  hence  there  were 
no  exports  of  com.  Indeed,  the  com  raised  was  inadequate 
for  the  wants  of  the  district,  and  supplies  had  to  be  imported. 
Henry  Percy  obtained,  in  1412,  a  hcense  to  carry  com,  oats, 
beans,  and  peas  from  Lincoln  and  Norfolk  to  Berwick  ;*  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  necessity  to  import  com  into  the 
county  even  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL  In  a  letter  from 
Lawson  to  the  king  in  1583,  he  states  that  seven  Scottish 
ships  o(  war  had  sailed  out  of  Scotland  to  capture  ships  laden 
with  com  for  Berwick,  and  he  beseeches  him  '^  to  save  the 
little  ships,"  by  giving  warning  along  the  coast,  that  the 
victuallers  may  take  refuge  in  safe  harbours.  Part  of  the 
eom  was  ready,  he  says,  to  be  sent  to  Ayhmouih  and  Holy 
Island.  Such,  however,  was  the  wretdied  condition  of  the 
navy  of  England,  that  these  war  ships  of  Scotland  were  un» 
opposed,  and  swept  the  seas  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed, 
eaptttring  thirty  of  the  English  vessels,  laden  with  com  and 
other  goods.t  Wool,  wool-fek,  hides,  fish,  and  coal  were 
the  exports  of  the  merchants  of  Alnwick  from  Alnmouth. 

As  coak  were  then  esq>wrted^  we  may  infer  that  they  were 
worked  more  extensively  in  the  district  than  at  the  present 
time.  Coals  we  know  were  worked  in  Alnwick  Moor  by  the 
burgesses  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in 
the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  more  for  home 
consumpticm  than  export.  Hall  and  Humberston's  Survey 
of  the  BarcA^  of  Alnwick  in  1569  indicates  the  places  where 
they  were  mmed.  William  Grey,  it  says,  holds  all  mines 
and  coal-pits  in  the  fields  of  Bilton  and  in  the  manor  of 
Alnwick,  with  free  passage  to  Aylemouth,  for  the  term  of 
sixty  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £4  14s.  Od4 

The  connection  between  the  town  of  Alnwick  and  its  port 
Alnmouth  is  interestingly  shewn  by  a  document  preserved 

•  Bat  fieot.,  p.  ISU  f  ^^  Papen. 

I  In  12S9»  Heniy  IIL  gxmnted  a  charttr  to  the  bnigeiMi  of  Newcastle  to  dig 
ooiUe  in  the  Cutie  Field  and  in  the  Forth.  In  NoTember,  18Si»  Blehard  II. 
gave  licenee  to  John  de  Nevill  to  dig  for  eea  ooala  {CkMrhonibut  MmitimU)  if  thqr 
can  be  foiiiid»  in  the  king's  demesne  of  Bambnigh  for  the  ose  of  the  garrison  of 
the  oastle*  and  for  sale^  The  name  ma  coak  waa  gifen»  becauee  vhen  eipoited 
ihey  were  sent  by  sea. 
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among  the  corporation  muniments,  in  which  the  bnrgesses 
agree  to  make  a  weir  or  haven  at  Alnmouth,  and  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  covenants  to  supply  wood  for  the  purpose. 

<'  ThiB  Indenture  maide  the  f^rth  Daie  of  Deoember  in  the  zzith  yeore  of 
the  reign  of  oure  Soveraign  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  eight*  Betwizt  maiater 
Thosuts  franke  Clarke,  Bachelere  of  isLwe  and  Burveioure  of  all  the  landa  of 
the  ryght  noble  erle  of  Northumberland  of  the  one  partie,  And  George 
Claikson,  William  BedneU,  merchandB,  John  Ghraie,  George  Watson,  Edward 
Thomson,  William  Anderson,  Bazgeases  of  the  town  of  Alnewyke,  with  all 
other  coburgges  of  the  seid  town  in  the  lewe  and  name  of  theym  sdlfe  and  all 
other  coburgesses  of  the  said  town  of  the  other  partie,  Witnessys  that  it  agreid 
and  convenantyth  Betwyne  the  said  parties  in  manere  and  forme  folowynge : 
First,  the  seid  Burgesses  of  the  seid  town  Doth  convenand  and  grant  that  tiiey 
of  their  own  propere  costs  and  charge  shall  make  a  weyre  or  a  hav3m  at  the 
town  of  Ailemouth,  ao  that  the  seid  Erie  or  his  Assi^ineys  do  deliver  theym 
sufficient  wodde  for  the  same,  And  also  that  the  seid  Erlys  Tenints  make 
cariage  of  the  seid  wodde  as  they  have  promysed.  And  lor  this  havyn  thus 
to  be  maide  at  ther  costs  and  chiugis  the  seid  Thomas  Franke  covenands  and 
grantis  of  the  seid  Erles  behalf  the  assignement  of  sexe  oke  trees  and  of  other 
KameU  *  snfficyent  for  the  seid  warke  to  be  felled  and  hewyn  at  tlie  costs  and 
charges  of  the  seid  Burgesses.  And  this  the  said  surveyor  of  the  behalf  of  the 
seid  lorde  and  meister  oonvenands  and  grantith  that  the  seid  Erie  shall  imme- 
diately after  the  makyn^  of  the  seid  haven  or  keey  oonferme  and  grant  unto 
the  said  Burgesses  by  his  Wrvttynge  under  his  Seale  of  Armys  aU  such  liber* 
ties  as  his  noble  Anncestours  hatii  aforetyme  givyn  unto  the  Buraesses  of  the 
seid  Town  of  Alnewyke  and  Ailemouth.  In  witness  whereof,  both  the  parties 
above  seid  to  either  partie  of  the  seid  Indenture  enterchangeably  hath  sotte 
ther  sealls  the  daie  and  yere  above  seid. 

per  me,  Thoiub  F&akxx,  S." 

Alnmouth  is  thus  so  closely  linked  with  Alnwick,  that  we 
may  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  surveys,  made  at  this  period, 
relating  to  it.  From  the  Conquest,  it  had  been  a  manor  of 
the  barony  of  Alnwick.  In  1569,  most  of  the  property  was 
held  under  burgage  tenure;  and  of  these  burgages  there  were 
sixty-one,  all,  excepting  two,  of  moderate  extent.  The  follow- 
ing example  shews  the  nature  of  the  tenure  and  the  usual 
extent  of  the  burgage : — 

''  Thomas  Daund,  senior,  holds  one  burgage  and  one  selionef 
of  land,  lying  between  the  burgage  of  Bichard  Olerkson  on  the 
south  i>art,  and  the  burgage  of  Kobert  Pyne  on  the  north  par^ 
which  same  burgage  the  said  Thomas  holds  of  the  chief  loxd  of 
the  fee,  by  service  thence  due  and  of  right  accustomed  for  ever, 
and  renders  thence  yealrly  at  the  feast  of  Martinmas  and  FentOi- 
cost  in  equal  portions  6d."  The  rents  varied  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d* 
yearly.     The  two  larger  burgages  are  the  following  :**- 

**  Bichard  Midlam  holds  one  tenement  and  certain  lands  and 
burgages,  and  renders  ihence  yearly,  19s.  Id. 

a  Boughsi  branches,  or  lops  of  trees,  from  ramaiiet^  Norman-French, 
f  A  ridge  of  land,  nsnally  lets  than  an  acre. 
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The  heirs  of  Hichord  Glerkson  hold  one  tenement  and  60  acres 
of  land  called  Chalford's  Lands,  one  croft  called  Baker's  Crofb, 
one  dose  called  Close  Hill,  one  watery  bog  called  Howie  Kjll, 
one  burgage  in  Ajlemouth,  and  certain  lands  in  the  town  and 
fields  of  Aylemouth,  and  render  thence  yearly,  258.  lOd." 

There  appear  to  have  been  only  two*  copyholds  ;  Boger 
Harryson  held  10  acres  of  land  lying  in  the  fields  of  Lesbury, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Cockermouth  Manor,  paying  10s. 
yearly ;  Q-eor^  Glerkson  held  one  tenement  and  60  acres  of  land 
and  meadow  in  the  town  and  fields  of  Aylemouth,  on  the  same 
tenure,  the  rent  being  60s. 

John  Hudson  then  had  the  warren  extending  from  Howick 
Burn  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ayle  at  a  rent  of  40s.  The  total  sum 
produced  by  this  manor  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  was  £9  14s.  l^d. 

The  church  at  this  period  was  standing  nearly  entire  ''upon 
the  south  part  of  the  borough,  on  a  water  bank  nigh  to  the 
haven,  with  a  church-yard;'*  it  was  covered  with  lead. 
Prior  to  the  reformation,  it  belonged  to  Alnwick  Abbey  and 
was  served  bv  three  priests  and  one  clerk ;  two  of  them,  the 
master  and  his  fellow,  otherwise  named  the  vicar  and  his 
fellow,  had  their  living  from  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Aln- 
wick ;  and  as  part  of  his  living,  the  vicar  had  two  tenements 
in  Alnmouth,  with  land  appertaining,  which  belonged  to  the 
Alnwick  Abbey,  and  also  diverse  burgages  in  Alnmouth, 
with  all  manner  of  tithes  of  the  town,  the  tithe  fish  of  his 
own  coble,  and  the  tithe  fish  of  all  the  rest  of  the  cobles. 
The  third  priest  and  the  clerk  were  maintained  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town.  But  after  the  reformation,  there  was 
only  one  stipendiary  priest,  Roger  Spence,  who  had  the  petty 
tithes  of  the  town,  and  a  stipend  of  468.  8d. ;  the  tithes  of 
the  fish  taken  with  cobles  on  the  sea  were  leased  to  Sir 
Cuthbert  RatclyfT,  at  a  rental  of  £6  13s.  4d.,  and  of  salmon 
taken  in  the  Aln  at  10s.  yearly.  The  clerk  for  wages 
had  4d.  from  every  fire-house,  but  *'not  well  paid,"  and 
producing  less. than  53s.  4d.  yearly.  At  the  Chancellor's 
Visitation  held  at  Alnwick  on  the  29th  of  June,  1577,  Roger 
Simpson  appeared  as  the  curate  of  Ailemouth  Church,  and 
Edward  Spence  as  parish  clerk.  It  was  therefore  feared, 
that  after  his  death,  there  would  be  no  priest  of  any  under- 
standing or  knowledge,  who  will  take  upon  him  the  cure ; 
and  all  for  lack  of  living.  '^Even  so,"  thus  runs  the  record, 
'^  the  churche  shall  decaye,  and  the  inhabitants  there  be 
brought  to  nothinge  and  m  the  end  the  town  wast,  which 
plague  God  avoyd."  Notwithstanding  this  prophetic  warn- 
ing, the  church  went  to  ruin ;  in  1610,  there  was  neither 
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bible^  homilies,  surplice,  nor  pulpit;  and  the  body  of  the 
chapel  was  in  decay ;  and  its  utter  ruin  was  hastened  by 
wanton  spoliation;  John  Carr,  gentleman, Ralph  Carr,  gentle- 
man, and  Edward  Shepherd  were  presented  at  the  Arch- 
deacon's Court  a  little  after  the  restoration  for  taking  away 
the  leads,  the  bells,  and  stones  from  Alnmouth  Church. 
After  this,  it  stood  a  roofless  ruin,  near  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
against  which  the  high  tides  and  stormy  waves,  break- 
ing with  violence,  carried  away  portions  time  after  time,  till 
the  worn  and  wasted  walls,  tottering  on  the  brink,  were 
t  blown  down  by  a  great  gale  on  the  25th  of  December,  1806. 
The  church  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  in  "  Grose's  Antiqui- 
ties "  there  is  a  drawing  of  it  as  it  appeared  in  1776.* 

The  changes  in  Alnwick  Castle  during  these  two  centuries 
were  few  and  unimportant.  Under  the  first  and  second 
Barons  Percy,  it  had  attained  its  highest  development  as  a 
place  of  defence ;  and  up  to  the  end  of  this  period  it  was 
kept  in  the  same  character,  being  little  used  as  an  ordinary 
residence,  but  generally  garrisoned  by  soldiers,  It  was  only 
when  the  baron  was  of  a  warlike  disposition  or  compelled 
by  his  office  as  warden,  that  he  dwelt  in  the  halls  of  Alnwick 
Castle  amidst  his  armed  Northumbrian  vassals. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Curtain  Wall  north  of  the  Barbican 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  the  string  course  of  masonry  coiTCsponds  with 
one  in  the  south  wall  of  Alnwick  Church. 

Of  the  state  of  the  castle  and  barony  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  is  full  information  from  surveys;  one  was 
made  by  BcUysys  and  others  in  1538;  one  by  Hall  and 
Humberston  in  1567;  one  by  Clarkson  in  1569;  and  another 
by  Mason  a  little  after  1600.  From  these  surveys,  but  more 
especially  from  Hall's  and  from  Clarkson's,  I  give  the  follow- 
ing condensed  account,  preserving  to  a  certain  extent  the 
quaint  phraseology  of  the  original  descriptions : — 

Alnwick  Castle  is  a  very  goodly  house — very  ancient,  large, 
beautiful,  and  portly,  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Aln 
upon  a  little  Mote.  It  is  well  built  of  stone,  and  is  of  g^reat 
receipt;  but  neither  of  it^^elf,  nor  from  its  situation  of  any 
strength,  but  for  the  manner  of  the  wars  of  that  country ;  and 
otherwise  not  able  to  abide  the  force  of  any  shot  or  to  hold  out 

*  St  Walene,  to  whom  the  church  waa  dedicated,  waa  the  first  ahbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Waleric  in  Picardy,  and  died  December  1 2.  623.  William  the 
Conqueror  gave  to  this  abbey  lands  in  the  vill  of  Takeleye.    Cal.  Gen.,  I.,  p.  9. 
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any  time  if  asBanltod.  The  oircitit  of  the  mUli  ia  876  yanla. 
There  .are  three  prindpal  Tarda — (PhU  IV.,  A.,  B.,  C.)  Id 
the  Outer  Ward  where  the  entry  ie  from  the  tovD,  there  ia  a 
fair  gate  house — the  Barbican — covered  with  lead,  with  two  pair 
of  wood  gates,  and  on  either  aide  is  a  Forter*!  Lodge  two  storiae 
high,  but  ruinous  and  in  decaj ;  without  this  gate  ia  a  &ir 
turnpike,  double-battled  about,  with  a  pair  of  wood  gates  in  its 
outermost  part ;  between  the  Barbican  and  this  turnpike  there 
are  a  ditch  and  a  draw-bridge;  but  in  1538  the  draw-bridge 
required  to  be  new  made,  and  in  1567  the  ditch  waa  filled  up 
and  paved.  Northward  of  the  Barbican,  in  the  Curtain  Wall,  la 
a  turret  covered  with  stone,  two  atories  high  (S);  and  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  this  wall  stands  the  Abbot's  Tower,  of  three  stories 
high  (3) ;  &om  this  the  Ourtaiu  Wall  runs  eastward  and  joins 
the  Donjon  or  Keep;  and  between  the  tower  and  Donjon  are 
two  httle  garretts  (4,  5).* 


BASfilOAK  OF  ALirWICE  CASTLX. 

Southward  of  the  Barbican,  the  Curtain  Wall  extends  to  the 
comer,  and  in  the  middle  between  them  is  one  garrett  on  the 
wall.  The  Curtain  Wall  turns  eastward  irom  this  comer  tower, 
and  between  it  and  the  middle  gate  house  is  the  Auditor's  Tower, 
of  three  stories  height  f  13).  The  Checker  House  standson  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  Barbican,  within  the  walls,  two  stories  high,  the 

*  Thoa  mn  aulMqucntlj  oiUed  t1ie  Faleancr'i  ind  Armotirer'a  Tonreis. 
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upper  being  need  as  a  eoTirt  koiue  (18) ;  and  on  the  other  side 
01  the  Barbican  is  a  house  for  a  stable  two  stories  high  (16) ;  and 
another  stable  stands  between  the  gates  east  and  west  (14).  The 
gate  house  tower  for  the  middle  gate  is  of  three  and  in  some 
parts  four  stories  height;  on  the  len  hand  is  a  strong  prison  and 
on  the  right  a  Porter's  Lodge ;  the  stories  above  contain  haU, 
kitchen,  buttery,  pantry,  and  lodgings  for  a  constable  or  other 
gentlemen  to  keep  house  in  (11). 

From  this  middle  gate  house  the  Curtain  Wall  goeth  eastward 
to  the  Gardener's  Tower,  which  is  three  parts  round,  of  three 
stories  height,  but  not  higher  than  the  battlement  of  the  Curtain 
Wall  (9) ;  between  this  tower  and  the  middle  gate  are  two  little 
garretts  in  the  walL  From  this  round  comer  tower,  the  wall 
turns  to  the  north-west^  to  the  Bayine  Tower,  which  is  three 
stories  high  and  three  parts  round,  but  now  so  rent  as  to  be  ready 
to  fall  (8).  Further  north-westward  is  the  Constable's  Tower, 
three  stories  high  and  three  parts  round  (7)  ;  and  in  the  north- 
west comer  stands  the  Fostom  Tower,  three  stories  high  and  with 
agaxrett  in  the  north-west  comer  raised  above  its  battlement  (6). 
Within  this  inner  curtain  or  bailey,  between  the  middle  gate 
and  the  ^arrett  east  of  it,  is  a  house  on  the  Curtain  Wall  Ihree 
stories  high,  partly  used  as  a  stable ;  and  on  the  east  end  of  it  a 
little  house,  within  which  is  a  one  horse-miln,  now  in  decay  (10). 
A  little  from  this  was  another  house,  used  only  for  keeping  nay. 

Nigh  to  the  Curtain  Wall,  between  the  Constable's  and  tfie 
Bayine  Towers,  is  built  one  fair  chapel,  the  walls  of  which  are  21 
feet  high,  the  length  57  feet,  and  the  breadth  2 1  feet  (12).  Before 
the  chapel  door  is  a  conduit  set  with  stone  and  a  chest  of  lead, 
and  to  this  dstom  a  goodly  course  of  trim  and  sweet  water 
Cometh  in  leaden  pipes  nrom  Howlinge  Well  (19). 

The  Brewhouse  is  Detween  the  Constable's  and  Postern  Towers; 
the  Bakehouse  joins  Hie  Fostom  Tower;  and  joined  to  that  is  a 
slaughter  house ;  and  joining  these  oa  the  west  side  is  the  sito 
of  the  Chantry  House,  of  which  nothing  is  now  left  but  one  walL 

The  Donjon  or  Keep  is  set  of  a  littfe  moto  made  with  men's 
hands,  and  for  the  most  part,  as  if  it  were  square,  the  circuit 
being  225  yards ;  ''  it  is  a  fair  and  pathe  buildmg,"  with  seven 
roimd  towers  and  four  g;arretts.  Between  the  garretts  are  lodg- 
ings. The  gato  house  is  of  two  towers,  four  stories  high,  and  is 
a  stately  buuding.  The  other  towers  are  all  Hiree  stories  hi^ 
and  covered  with  lead.  Bound  the  Donjon  is  a  trim  walk  and 
a  fair  prospect.  Within  it  is  the  hall,  ohambera,  and  all  other 
manner  of  houses  and  offices  for  the  lord  and  his  train.  The 
south  side  thereof  serves  for  the  lords'  and  ladies'  lodgings ;  and 
xmdemeath  them  are  the  prison,  the  porter's  lodge,  and  wine 
cellars,  with  skulleiy.  The  west  side  is  for  chambers  and  ward- 
robe. On  the  east  side  are  the  hall,  kitehen,  chambers,  and 
pantry;    and  undemeath  the  hall  is  a  marvellous  fiair  vault. 
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whicli  is  fhe  battery.  TTndemigli  the  Mtchen  is  the  larder,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  buttery  is  a  draw-well,  which  for  a  long  time 
has  not  been  used.  Within  the  Donjon  is  a  proper  little  courten 
for  the  most  part  square  and  well  pared  with  stone.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Donjon  is  raised  a  little  square  tower,  called  the 
Watch  Tower,  where  lies  a  watchman  with  a  beacon  to  be  set  or 
hung. 

In  1537  there  were  in  the  castle  180  bows,  410  bills,  12  sheafe 
of  arrows,  and  10  pieces  of  old  ordnance,  &c.  There  was  also  at 
this  period  a  Friars  Tower  which  was  then  rent,  but  its  situation 
is  now  indeterminable. 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  chapel  of  Alnwick  Castle  in  the 
following  extract  from  records  of  the  priory  of  Coldingham. 

"17  June,  1465,  Andrew,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Archibald,  abbot 
of  Holyrood  House,  Mr.  James  Xindsay,  keeper  of  the  Privy 
Beal,  and  James  Lord  Livingpstone  as  ambassadors  had  come  to 
Alnwick  to  treat  with  the  commissioners  of  the  king  of  England 
concerning  peace  between  the  realms,  and  William  Layborn,  the 
papal  nuncio,  shewed  them  there  a  citation  against  Patrick  and 
John  Home,  two  canons  of  the  CoUegiato  CSiurch  of  Dunbar, 
who  had  inlxuded  themselves  into  Coldingham  Priory  contrary 
to  John  Pencher,  but  which  they  dared  not  executo  in  Scotland 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  intruders'  kinsman  Lord  Home. 
This  citation  he  exhibited  to  the  Scottish  embassy — "  in  vestibule 
juxta  altare  infra  magnam  capellam  in  Castello  de  Alnwick  pre- 
dicto  situatum" — in  the  porch  near  the  altar  beneath  the  great 
chapel  in  the  castle  of  Alnwick,  in  presence  of  John  Neville,  earl 
of  Northumberland,  Lord  Montague,  warden  of  the  East  and 
Middle  Marches,  and  others." 

Though  not  residing  much  at  Alnwick^  the  earls  of  North- 
umberland kept  up  a  stately  official  establishment  for  the 
management  of  the  barony.  In  the  surveys  made  near  the 
close  of  the  period,  much  curious  information  is  given  on  this 
subject.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  king's  prero- 
gative and  the  gradual  growth  of  the  power  of  the  commons, 
these  great  northern  barons  affected  the  state  of  petty  kings, 
and  seem,  indeed,  still  to  have  exercised  a  kind  of  regal  author- 
ity. In  Hall's  Survey,  made  in  1567,  the  officers  belonging 
to  the  "  Castell  of  Alnewyke"  are  said  to  be 

The  ConBtahle^  the  highest,  who  has  charge  and  custody  of  the 
castle,  and  command  over  the  other  officers  in^the  absence  of  the 
lord ;  he  occupied  the  '^  constable's  lodging  "  and  had  for  his  fee 
yearly  £20  :  Tht  Porter^  who  had  the  custody  of  the  gate  of  the 
Outer  Ward  and  the  custody  of  prisoners ;  his  year^  fee  was 
lOOs. :     Th§  CasUe-ffrtavef  who  attached  all  offenders  either  for 
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trespasBy  debt,  or  otherwiBOi  by  oonunandmenti  and  who  saw  them 
safely  conveyed  to  ward,  until  delivered  by  order  of  law ;  and 
his  fee  was  50s.  8d. :  The  Receiver  and  Auditor^  who  kept  audit 
in  a  house  called  the  Exchequer ;  his  yearly  fee  was  £10 :  The 
Feodwry^  who  looked  to  all  the  wards  after  the  death  of  their 
ancestors  and  who  kept  "  substantial  records  "  for  preservation 
of  the  services  due  from  manors ;  his  yearly  fee  was  lOOs. :  A 
Learned  Stewart^  to  adminster  justice,  whose  yearly  fee  was  £7 : 
J%e  Clerk  of  the  Courie^  who  kept  the  lord's  court,  engrossed  the 
rolls,  and  took  care  of  the  records;  his  yearly  fee  was  £6  6s.  8d. ; 
The  Foreign  Bailiffs  who  collected  the  castle  ward  and  comage 
money  of  the  barony  and  warned  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  to 
attend  upon  the  lord  or  his  deputy ;  his  yearly  fee  was  60s.  8d. 

The  following  were  officers  at  this  time: — Nicholas  Forstor, 
constable  of  the  castie;  Bichard  Hakke,  porter;  G^rge  Metcal^ 
receiver  and  feodaiy  of  the  barony ;  Oawin  Salkeld,  bailiff  of 
Alnwick ;  Thomas  Bates,  chief  steward  of  the  barony ;  G^rge 
Olarkson,  derk  of  the  courte ;  Thomas  Frenche,  foreign  baOiff ; 
William  Grey,  bailiff  of  the  castle ;  Odnell  Selby,  keeper  of  Holn 
Park;  Christopher  Armorer  and  Ingram  Saukeld,  keepers  of 
West  Park;  John  (Gallon  and  Hugh  Selby,  keepers  ofOawledge 
Park. 

To  the  barony  at  this  time  belonged  in  demesne,  according  to 
the  same  survey,  the  town  and  borough  of  Aylemouth,  the  towns 
of  Denwyke,  Bylton,  Lesbury,  Houghton  Magna,  Houghton 
Parva,  ShylbotteU,  Quysons,  Buglee,  Hennyngton,  South  C9iarle- 
ton,  Norm  Oharleton,  Preston,  Tughall,  Swynnow,  Newham, 
Lucker,  Lyham,  Chatton,  Fawdon,  Aylneham,  Awkehyll,  New- 
ton-Super-Moram,  Newton-Super-Mare,  Hausand,  Moryke,  Est 
Ohevyngton,  Howick,  Booke,  Fallowden,  and  Brunton.  But 
though  all  these  places  were  members  of  the  barony,  many  of 
them  were  not  in  me  possession  of  the  baron,  for  they  had  been 
^'freely  of  ancient  time"  granted.  The  following  towns  rendered 
service  to  the  barony  and  were  for  the  most  part  held  by  knights' 
service  and  by  payment  of  castle  ward  rent  and  coinage,  vis. : — 
Hoppen,  Edderston,  Spendelston,  Budell,  Elwyke,  Doddyngton, 
Nesbitt,  Horton,  Hesselrigge,  Lyham,  Fowbeizy,  Wetwood,  Oald- 
merton,  Yardel^  Ingram,  Kyvdl,  Harteyde,  Predyke,  Gb^^on- 
don,  Byttlesden,  Glenell,  Nederton,  Borowden,  Allenton,  Ejitton, 
Ambell,  Sharperton,  Thumam,  Scrynewood,  Hakeley,  OheUyng- 
ham,  Eworth,  and  Hybbome. 

Two  parks  at  this  time  belonged  to  the  castle— one  Holn  Park 
on  the  west  side,  within  a  mile  of  the  castle,  well  replenished 
with  fallow  Deer,  and  well  set  with  underwoods  for  cover 
and  preservation  of  the  deer,  and  having  the  A^fne  running 
through  it,  is  very  stetely  park-like  groimd ;  it  is  for  the  mo^ 
part  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall  twenty  miles  in  compass ;  for  this 
park  there  are  two  keepers  of  the  deer,  whose  yearly  fee  each  is 

2l. 


Mb.  8<L  The  otliAr  (Collage)  Oawledgv  Park  was  aoufilivixd  of 
AlairioAc,  and  was  in  oompaas  ax  miiee  and  partly  enoioaed  witii 
a  pale  wiiick  is  in  great  decay,  and  henoe  there  is  no  great  i^enily 
of  deet|  thera  are  two  ke^ets  eadi  wil^L  a  fee  yearly  of  60s.  8dL 
Slieire  were  three  o&er  deer  parks  belonging  to  the  eail  in  the 
eouaty  o£  Northtimberland.  An  aooount  takeai  in  1613  of  the 
Deer  in  the  Paiks  and  Forests  of  the  Nortih  beloBging  to  the 
Eail.  gi^es  the  Ibllowing  partieulari  :--<- 

la  Holn  Faxk  there  weve  of  ITallow  Deer^        ..       879 
OawiedgePvk  Ditto,  ..       686 

Warkwoith  Park  Ditto,  ..       IM 

A.«Uington  Fkrk  Ditto^  .4       144 

BotU>ni7  Foeeet;  Bed  n»er,  158 

Total        « .     19U 
hk  his  other  parks  in  YorfaBdureandOumberianA 

Ibere  were  of  EaUow  and  Bed  Deer,        ,«    MM 

Total        . .    6671 
This  laige  number  is  exclusive  of  tiie  deer  which  &b  earl  had 
in  hie  par£i  in  Sussex  and  odior  plaoae  in  the  sooth  of  Raglsnd. 

During  tlve  fiflteenth  century  the  baronial  courts  were  in 
their  glory.  ^*  The  chief  lord  of  the  fee  "  says  The  Red 
Book  of  Alnwick,  ''was  thoroughly  answered  of  all  profits^ 
escheats,  and  other  causalities  due  to  him  with  his  rents  at 
terms  accustomed  duely  paid,  and  his  officers  every  one  in 
their  office  feared  and  oDeyed ;  so  that  in  time  of  service 
where  was  there  in  all  the  county  one  gentleman  of  honour 
DT  worsh^,  that  had  such  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  good 
servitors  as  the  chief  oonstaUe  of  the  said  castle  and  barony 
of  Alnwidcy"*  Aeoordiflig  to  Clairkson's  Survey  a  singular 
power  was  ezeidsed  by  this  court ;  fiw  from  anoieat  time  it 
aijjpdintedoettainpeirseiistokeepgpod  hooses  to  serve  int)iwl- 
lers  end  also  inhabiters  in  the  town  requiring  lodging,  meat, 
and  drink,  and  also  stabKng  and  horse-meat,  no  other  persons 
"being  allowed  to  provide  a  reast  for  payment.  This  monopoly, 
bowevw,  was  broken  up  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  for 
Clarkson  complains  that  now  the  inhabitants  have  b%un  to 
nake  bridals^  and  church  dinners  when  their  wives  were 
lriiimshed»  and  to  take  payment  for  the  same.f 

*  Hiit  ind  Antiq.  of  North..  H,  p.  159. 

t  Ibid,  p.  lt{0.    Of  the  haroniml  eottrti  I  AtXi  give  s  more  parfieidsr  mecoaat 
Id  a  feabseqnenC  ehapCer. 


I  o&tflf  nMK gfre 9 fwrtidolftT  t,eemn%6i  t%d  xxaitf^of  tbfe 
holders  of  property  in  Alnwick  and  of  the  tenures  by  whicfi. 
it  was  held,  as  contained  in  the  valuable  survey  of  the  barony 
of  Al»wiek  made  by  Hall  and  Humbeiatoi^  on  the  ITth  of 
M«y»  1569,  when  the  barony  was  in  the  posseseioii'  of  Qfueev 
Elisabeth.    This  survey  is  among  the  public  recordb^ 

First  we  have  the  rent§  of  tM  free  buraen&s  teiikm  ih& 
town  of  Ahtwiek,  Under  the  first  name  I  give  m  fell  the 
description  of  the  tenure;  all  the  others  following  under  thi» 
head  held  under  the  same  tenure^  but  the  particulai»  are  not 
repeated^ 

B.  Ogls  holdfl-  Qme  bmgafle  in  the  toiva  o£  Alolnbky  mCh  appiiirtBiitfioei(. 
vliieh  £e  holds  freely  by  ohMftep  in  free  sooAge,  by  servioe  of  soit  of  couxi^ 
and  renders  fiiemoe  yeany,  at  the  ftiasts  of  PentooDst  and  Saint  Martin  in 
^■rrndtog,  by  equal  paymeati,*  Sd^ ;  If.  Walby,  as  above^  Td. ;  WUHam  Oxi^,  6d.;» 
WiUiam  Gray,  Sd. ;  Heniy  Swinhowe,  7d. ;  Williajn  Giey,  James  ftiylmv 
and  William  Gveighton,  6d. ;  Widow  Inskspp  holds  one  toBement;  Sot^  Id. ;. 
the  same  holds  one  burgage,  9d. ;  William  Gk«y,  as  abov«,  4d. ;  the  said- 
William  holds  a  biagaoe  on  the  west  part  of  the  said  burgnge,  7cL ;  David 
Harbottell,  as  above,  7a. ;  tbe  same  David,  as  abovo^  6d. ;  Joim  Watson,  2d. ; 
Balpb  Bo]ifloirar»  two  bovgages  west  of  above,  lil. ;  Johanna  Wynnyate, 
one  burgaae  west  of  above,  6d. ;  Thomas  Trollop,  west  of  above,  3d. ;  Wifiiam; 
G«ey,  one  burgage  oveithiown,  lying  south  of  tiie  street  called  Walkaigate^- 
6d. ;  the  same  \¥illiam,  one  bur^;age  overthrown,  east  of  the  aforesaid,  S^ ; 
iKobsrt  Pallett,  one  burgage  lying  east,  I4d. ;  William  Gvey,  one  burgage' 
overthrown,  east^  7d. ;  Geoige  Oxey,  6d. ;  Haai;arst  Kydnell,  7d. :  Hanyson, 
3d.  (all  eastward  of  the  preoeding) ;  John  Staiiton«t  of  Hunteroron^  holds  one 
teneimflnt  called  Huntercroft^  3s. ;  Richard  Bennett,  one  burgage  in  the  said 
street,  6d. ;  Siohard  Bennett,  one  burgage  in-  the  said  street  a^  Gastlegate^ 
3s.  3d. ;  Hall,  one  burgage  in  Alnwick,  8d. ;  Richard  Clark,  the  same,  12d. ; 
Tristram  Grey,  the  same,  8d. ;  Thomas  Archer,  the  same,  13a. ;  Richard  Har^ 
bottell,  the  same,  7d. ;  Robert  Taylor,  one  burgage  and  other  ptemises,  7d. ; 
John  Wylam,  one  burgage,  6d. ;  Ayer,  t3ie  same,  6d. ;  John  Browne  holds 
one  tenement  in  the  sam  town,  with  all  lands,  m^dowp.  sad  pastures  1x>  tiiO' 
same  belonging,  68. :  George  Metcalfs,  one  burgage,  8d. ;  the  said  Geoige^ 
three  burgages,  22d. ;  the  said  George,  one  bursage  adjacent,  8|d. ;  Gemet^ 
one  burgage,  8Jd. ;  Ralph  Boltflower.  4b.  7d.;  Eaward  Bedwell,  lod;  Themaa 
Young,  lOd. ;  Fell,  lOd. ;  Matthew  Lee,  9d. ;  The  Lady  the  Queen  has  inheT 
own  hands  one  burgage  lately— Aleson.  which  was  wont  to  render  at  the  feasts- 
aforesaid,  yearly,  IDd: ;  WiUiam  Shell,  one  burgage,  19d. ;  Richard  Youngs 
lOd. ;  the  heirs  of  Roger  Bednall,  14d:  John  Ationson,  east  of  the  aferesida, 
8d. ;  William  Cruston,  east,  16Jd. ;  WiQlam  Cursel^,  7d ;  the  heir  of  Giun 
sley,  lid ;  William  Bednell,  8d. ;  Nich.  Arde,  Ss. ;  Mai^garet  Ladyman,  8d. ; 
Edward  Ladyman,  8d. ;  William  Taylor,  8id. ;  William  Taylor,  ^b.  lOd.  t 
JohnFBcgQS,181d.;  John  Fargns,  lOd. ;  HhigarattSNTxketl,  12d.;  MaMprsIt 
Styrkett,  7d. ;  Tkomas  Watson,  16d ;  Nich.  Stanton,  16d. ;  Bob  Wilkinson, 
6d;  Thomas  Cutler,  lOd.;  John  KaaneU,  8d.;   Oulhbert  Andemonh^  dl; 

•  "R.  Ogle  tenet  unnm  bnigagium  in  villa  de  AUiswyok,eum  pertiBsntiisy 

quod  tenet  libere  per  cartam  in  libero  sucagio,  per  servicio  lects  curiae,  et  reddi- 
tus  inde  per  aonum  ad  lesta  Penticostis  et  Sancti  Martini  in  hieme  equal.'* 

f  John  Stanton  was  Bchoolmaster  snd  parish  clerk  in  If  77. 
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Henry  Tonge^  8cL ;  Thomas  fimailea,  lOd. ;  Robert  Ladyman,  6d. ;  George 
Metcal^  12d.;  Heniy  Tounger,  8d.* 

AU  burgagea  iiiuate^  on  the  $outh  nde  of  the  aforesaid  street  called  Bondgate, 
beginning  on  the  east  side  and  passing  towards  the  west, 
Nicholas  Qumdler  holds  one  burgage  tiiere  as  above  and  renders  as  aboTe, 
ftc.,  6d. ;  John  Gale,  6d. :  John  Dawson,  8d. ;  William  Bednell,  8d. ;  John 
Golfe,  8d. ;  Fumperte,  12d. ;  Nicholas  Stanton,  12d. ;  William  Bednell,  8d. ; 
John  Taylor,  2s.  4d. ;  Alder,  14d.;  Cuthbert  Peddom,  9d. ;  John  Dawson, 
8d. ;  William  Taylor  J4d. ;  Hichaell  Temple^  8d. ;  Bichazd  Boderfoxd,  SJd. ; 
John  Downes,  S^d. ;  William  Herd,  T^d. ;  Alder,  7d. ;  Alder,  8d. 

Murgagee  situate  in  Market  Stede  (ie.  Market  Place)  on  the  south  side  of  the 
aforesaid  street ^  beginning  at  the  east  side  andpassinq  towards  the  west, 
William  Bednell,  one  burgage,  8d. ;  said  William,  8a. ;  Boger  Alder,  6}d. ; 
darkson,  6id. ;  Thomas  Gi«ene,  8d. ;  Balph  Watson,  9d. ;  Thomas  Greene, 
8id. ;  William  Gallon,  2s.  QJd. ;  John  Sln^e,  lOd. ;  John  Dawson,  8d. ;  John 
Atkinson,  lOd. ;  (George  Dawson,  8d. ;  Thomas  Person,  lOd. ;  Howe,  widow, 
lOd. ;  George  Dawson,  7d. ;  Bichard  Wardhaugh,  8d. ;  William  Henryson, 
lid. ;  Bobson,  lid. ;  Bobert  Hatson,  lOd. ;  Arthur  Watson,  8d. ;  Thomas 
Butyman,  8d. ;  Anthony  Fawgus,  12d. ;  Gkuraid,  2s.  6d. ;  Bobert  Banmn^ 
16d.;  Henrr  Lynge,  8d. ;  John  ScotL  3s.;  John  Browne,  lOd.;  Bobert  Lady- 
man,  2s.  6d. ;  Gtoorge  Alder  holds  tour  burgages  with  appurtenances^  &o., 
6s.  8i^ 

AU  burgages  lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  said  street,  beginning  on  the  south  side 

and  passing  towards  the  north, 
Nicholas  Swanne  holds  three  buxgages  with  appurtenances,  &o.,  3s.  2d. ; 
Edward  Howett  holds  one  burgage,  &c.,  20d. ;  Emota  Watson,  20d. ;  Balph 
Glay,2s.6d.;  George  Metoalf,  14d. ;  Bobert  Nysebet,  6M. ;  William  Watson, 
6}d. ;  John  Thorbrand,  13d. ;  Edward  Bobinson,  18d. ;  William  Stannars,  8d. ; 
Greorge  Watson,  8}d. ;  Bobert  Barnes,  8}d. ;  ^Thomas  Howetson,  8 jkL. ;  Thomas 
Watson,  8d. ;  Lambe,  8d. ;  Bobert  Barrows,  8d. ;  Thomas  Forster,  8d. ;  Thomas 
Taylor,  12d.;  Thomas  Graster,  12d.;  Jacob  Brown,  8d.;  Henry  Lyng,  id.; 
John  Scot,  4d. ;  Edward  Chelumpton,  8d. ;  Thomas  Lyng,  8d. ;  John  Lyshe- 
man,  6d. ;  Thomas  Greene,  4d. ;  Emota  Strudder,  id. ;  the  said  Emota,  6d. 

All  burgages  lying  in  the  street  called  Fenkell  Street  on  the  west  side,  beginning  on 

the  south  side, 
John  Davison  holds  three  burgages,  &c.,  9d. ;  Peter  Elston,  one  burgage, 
6d. ;  John  Dawson,  8d. ;  George  Watson,  lOd. ;  William  Briffs,  14d. ;  Edwud 
Hall,  13d. ;  George  Metcalf;  16^ ;  Luke  Ogle,  3s.  4d. ;  John  Clarke,  lOd. ; 
Edward  Stanners,  lOd. ;  Giene,  lOd. ;  Anthony  Hall,  12d. ;  John  Johnston, 
12d. ;  Edward  Narre,  12d. ;  Thomas  Story,  16d. ;  Bobert  Moore,  6d. ;  Thomas 
Grey,  7d. ;  William  Bogers,  3s.  8d. ;  Thomas  Watson,  8d. ;  Henry  Estwood, 
Sd. ;  Clarke,  ^L ;  Bichard  Bell,  6id. ;  Bichard  Holly,  14d. ;  Bichard  Stan- 
ton, 6d. ;  Edward  Algood,  lOd. ;  lliomas  Harrett,  2s.  lOd. ;  Bobert  Barwes, 
7d. ;  Holly,  7d. ;  Mackerell,  for  the  site  of  the  tower  called  «The  Tower," 
(Mm  was  Fottergate  Tower,)  Id. ;  George  Metcalf  holds  three  overthrown 
burgages,  2s. ;  Edward  Algood,  one  burgage  overthrown,  6d. ;  Thomas  Story, 
one  burgage  overthrown,  17id. 

AU  burgages  in  the  street  called  Barres  Jkdef  on  the  north  side  of  the  street 
aforesaid,  beginning  on  the  west  side  and  passing  toward  the  east, 
George  Metcalf  holds  three  burgages,  &c.,  3s.  2d. ;  Thomas  Story,  one  bur- 
gage, 12d. ;  Edward  Stanners,  12a. ;  Williajn  Grey,  one  burgage  overthrown, 
120. ;  George  Metcalf,  two  burgages,  14d. ;  John  Browne,  one  burgage,  7d. ; 
Gilbert  SacUer,  7d. ;  Bobert  Bullock,  3d. ;  John  Blacke,  8d. ;  Thomas  Grey, 

•  These  burgages  were  in  Walkergate  and  Nanowgata 

f  Pottergate. 
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one  bwgage  OTerthiown,  8d. ;  Jolm  Browne,  7cL ;  "WiUiain  Grey»  8d. ;  laid 
Wmiam,  7d. ;  Geozve  Bob3rnBon»  7d. ;  Thomas  Grey,  4d. ;  Pyrren,  8d. ;  John 
Waller,  7d. ;  John  Stanton,  Robert  Strother,  Olde,  and  John  Gtibson  hold  one 
burgage,  20d. ;  Stamford,  one  burgage,  IM. ;  Wytherolde,  28. ;  John  Taylor, 
8a.  4d. ;  William  Ghrey,  3e.  4d. ;  said  William  holdfl  one  piece  of  land  with  the 
■aid  burgage  adjacent  with  appmtenances,  lOd. ;  Ghoom  Metcalf  holds  the 
site  of  a  bakehouse  in  Alnwick  aforesaid,  Ss.  4d. ;  John  Helter  holds  one 
burgage,  12d. 

Ali  hurgagu  with  ihiir  appurtmumeea  in  th9  streit  ealM  the  Market  Flace/rom 
the  loeet  part  of  the  eaii  etreetf  beginning  at  the  eouth  side  andpaeaing  north. 
William  Bednell  holds  three  burgages,  &c.,  28.  2d. ;  Margereta  laghton, 
for  an  improYement,  held  as  above,  2d. ;  Qeorg^  Levewicke,  one  bni^g^age, 
9d. ;  Thomas  Shell,  8d. ;  Thompson  holds  one  tenement  called  the  Beer-houses 
with  appurtenances,  {now  the  Town  HaU,)  9s.  8d. ;  Margaret  Glarkson,  one 
burgage,  6d. ;  Leonard  Forster,  lOd. ;  Robert  Orey,  8d. ;  Edward  Scott,  4d. ; 
the  said  Edward,  4d.;  John  Oarrard,  8d. ;  (George  Metcalf,  8d. ;  William 
Bednall,  two  burgages,  4d. ;  John  Clark,  one  burgage,  6d. ;  John  Styte,  12d. ; 
Heirs  of  GTeorg^  jDavison,  two  burgages,  12d. ;  Thomas  Armorer,  one  burgage, 
8d. ;  John  Henryson  and  Edward  ioiwyck  hold  one  burgage,  lOd. ;  Wifiiam 
Pye^  12d. ;  John  Waller,  4d. ;  George  Alder,  16d. ;  WiUiiun  Beadnell,  4d. ; 
Heirs  of  Thomas  Clazton,  8d. ;  Margaret  Claxon,  8d. ;  William  Beadnell, 
22d. ;  Thomas  Forster  for  one  tenement  in  the  Market  Place  and  a  certain 
stall  without  the  shop  to  the  same  tenement  appertaining,  6s.  8d. ;  Heirs  of 
John  Hall  hold  one  stall  without  the  shop  lying  on  the  west  jNirt  of  the  said 
stall,  4d. 
The  sum  of  the  rents  of  burgages  in  the  town  of  Alnwick  is  £12  178.  7id. 

Next  follow  the  Itents  of  the  Free  Tenants,  who,  excepting 
the  owner  of  Hobberlaw,  which  was  held  by  military  service, 
had  their  properties  on  a  tenure  similar  to  that  of  the  bur- 
gages of  the  town;  probably,  however,  differing  in  this 
respect^ — that  while  the  possession  of  a  burgage  constituted 
a  burgess  and  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  corporation, 
these  free  tenancies  had  no  such  effect,  because  situated 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  borough. 

William  Taylor  holds  two  messuages  in  Bondgate,  and  one  messuage  in 
AxTOgate,  and  forty  acres  of  lands,  meadows,  feedings,  and  pastures  in 
the  fields  of  Bondgate  aforesaid,  all  of  which  tiie  said  William  holds  freely 
of  the  lord  by  fidelity  and  suit  of  courts  and  renders  thence  yearly,  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  only,  98. ;  Sir  John  Forster  holds  one  parcel  of  land 
called  Brokshawe*  by  the  rent,  6s.  8d. ;  G^rge  Metcalfe  holds  freely  one 
parcel  of  land  called  mjuyrrell  P  oontainins;  one  acre  and  a  half  in  Bondgate 
Fields,  &c,  Sd. ;  William  Bednell  holds  creelv  twenty-four  acres  of  land  in 
Bondgate,  Ac.,  3s. ;  the  said  William  holds  forty  acres  of  land  lately  John 
Biggr  in  the  fields  of  Bondgate,  &c.,  19d. ;  the  same  William  holds  one  tene- 
ment sixteen  acres  of  land  in  Bondgate  Fields,  &c.,  19d. ;  the  eaid  William 
holds  two  acres  of  land  called  SwarreUs  in  Bondgate,  &c.,  9d. ;  the  said  William 
holds  one  parcel  of  land  called  Bednell's  Lands  containing  twenty-six  acres  in 
the  fields  of  Bondgate,  &c.,  2s. ;  the  same  William  holds  ten  acres  of  land  in 
Bcmdgate,  &c.,  8d. ;  Qeorge  Alder  holds  one  tenement  called  Bond^ate-hall, 
sixty-four  acres  of  land  in  Bondgate,  &c,  9s.  6d. ;  the  said  George  holds  one 
tenement  OBilled  Hubberlaw  with  certain  lands,  meadows,  feedings,  pastures, 
and  woods,  containing  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  he  holds  oy  military 

*  This  was  originally  abbey  land,  bat  charged  with  a  reserf  ed  rent 


service  of  the  mv0niSLvati  of  oiis<  knig^tfg  fbe^  and  nnderingf  vwrly  4d.— > 
(bendeg  thia  "ByrtweU  or  Ubevlow"  paid  to  tiio  oasUe  of  ALrvnok  for  castle 
waid,  23^  yeanf ) ;  the  said  Geo^e  holds  a  parcel  of  land  called  the  Banks 
and  Wakes  KnoWies  containrng  eight  acres  of  arable  laads,  &o.,  12d* ;  John 
Watson  holds  one  acre  of  land  in  Bondgate,  2dk ;  William  Bednell,  Geozve^ 
Metcalf,  and  William  Ghraene  hold  eighty  acres  of  axable  land  in  GreensfieM, 
6s.  8d. ;  Henry  Swinhoe  holds  a  right  of  way  to  the  moor  of  EUingham  in 
Whitehe^y  Id. ;  Michael  Shafto  holds  one  toft  and  one  parcel  of  land  eontain* 
ing  three  roods  between  the  castle  and  the  water  of  the  Avne  {Jil»\  12d.  The 
borgeases  of  Alnwick  render  yearly  to  the  afi>resaid  earf  fbr  common  liberty 
{rijfAt  of  common)  upon  the  moor,  as  by  ancient  custom  they  were  wont  fipom 
time  immemorial,  28.  ;*  the  tenants  of  Kanigate  {CanoHffote)  render  aannally 
to  the  lord  for  chinunage  (rufht  of  way)  from  ancient  custom  beyond  the 
memory  of  man,  12d.  ;t  the  tenants  of  South  Gharlton  similarly  renidler  yeaciy 
to  the  lord  for  chiminage  beyond  Bosley-brigg  aa  from  ancient  cnatom,  4s. ; 
the  tenants  of  Shylbottell  render  to  the  lord  annually  6s.  lid.,  of  Books  {Sock) 
8d.,  Bennyngton  8d.,  and  Charleton  8d.  for  work  in  autumn^  which  they  were 
accustomed  n>r  antiquity  to  perform. 
The  sum  total  of  tiie  free  tenants  is  81s» 

Next  come  the  Ments  of  Tenants  at  Witt ;  of  these  there 
are  two  classes— copyholders,  and  fanners  or  ordinary  ten- 
ante  holding  for  a  term  of  years.     I  shall  first  give  the 

Copyholders, 

George  Metcalf  holds  hy  copy  of  court  one  parcel  of  arable 
hnd^  called  Bamet-syde,  with  Glarkollhughey  and  a  parcel  of 
land  caUed  Delyes  in  Bondgate  Fields,  which  he  holds  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  honour  of  Cockennouth^  and  renders  thence 
annually  at  the  fbasts  of  Martinmas  and  Pentecost  hy  equal  pay* 
mentSy  22s. ;  the  same  George  holds  a  parcel  of  demesne  lands 
called  HaMat  and  another  parcel  called  Angerflat  inclosed,  con- 
taining in  the  whole  thirty  acres  in  Bondgate,  all  which  he  holds 
as  above  and  renders  annually,  &c.,  30s. ;  William  Bridges  holds 
fifty  acres  of  land,  parcel  of  the  south  demesnes  lying  in  the 
fields  of  Bondgate,  &c.,  15s. ;  Maigaret  Clarkson  holds  a  paieel 
of  land  in  the  East  Fields,  called  Knights-furlong,  in  Bondgate, 
ftc,  lOs. ;  Edward  Lady  man  holds  one  tenement  with  a  croft 
and  one  husbandland  in  the  fields  of  Alnwick,  &c.,  Sis.  6d. ; 
William  Ladyman  holds  half  a  husbandland  and  fourteen  acres 
of  land  formerly  the  lands  of  Thomas  Mydleton,  &c.,  34s.  4d. 
Nicholas  Chandler  holds  one  toft  and  one  husbandland  in  Bond- 
gate  Fields,  &c.,  16s.  8d.;  Cuthbert  Anderson  |  holds  twenty-two 

«  The  entry  of  this  charge  in  a  baronial  book  called  "  The  Red  Book  of  Aln- 
wick/* is,  in  1474,  as  follows :— **  De  villata  de  Alnwyke  at  feft  Nat  S.  Johaonia 
Bap.  pro  Hcencia  eundi  cum  averiis  suis  in  Hayden  mense  vetito  per  an.  ijs." 

f  The  entry  of  this  charge  in  "  The  Red  Book  of  Alnwick  "  in  1474.  is—"  De 
tenentibus  de  Cannogaiie,  pro  licencia  via  habcnda  a  retro  Cannogaite  solvend. 
ad  fesU  Michaelis  in  fine  compoti,  xijd."    Hartshorn's  Antiq.  of  North.,  p.  157. 

X  Cuthbert  Anderson  in  1577  was  curate  of  Alnwick  ChapeL 
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aoraeoflaod  in  &e fields «fB(md|^te^ ^^  S2s.;  Geoirg«  Browrell 
holds  one  toft,  one  croft,  and  one  kadbandland  in  Alnwick,  &c.| 
92s. ;  William  Bednell  holds  sixteen  acres  of  land  called  Bljnd- 
well-flat,  ftc.^  16s. ;  Uie  same  William  holds  a  toft  with  a  croft 
beyond  the  tower,  in  the  street  of  Bondgate,  and  one  hnsbandland 
contcuning  twenty-two  acres  of  arable  land,  &c.,  228. ;  William 
Bednell  holds  one  parcel  of  land  called  Wydropp,  5s, ;  George 
Browell  holds  one  parcel  of  land  called  Wydropp,  20d. ;  William 
Grey  holds  one  parcel  of  arable  land  and  meadow  called  Wydropp, 
6s.  Bd. ;  John  Lynsev  holds  one  parcel  of  land  near  Hnl  Fa» 
called  Shipley-haufi^h^  &c,,  13s.  4d.;  Odnell  Seifoy  holds  one 
parcel  of  land  called  flie  Feth  containing  one  acre,  &c.,  112d. ;  the 
tenants  of  Soutfi  Oiarlton  hold  half  of  the  pasture  called  C9um- 
dde  near  to  Hul  Park,  ftc,  20s.^;  Sir  Jolm  Forster  holds  ttio 
other  half  of  Ohimnde  Pasture,  &c.,  20s. ;  Thomas  Dobson  holds 
one  tenement  and  one  husban^Dand  in  Sheldyk  {Skietdikes),  &c.| 
8d. ;  John  Brown  holds  one  tenement  and  one  hnsbandland  in 
Sheldyk,  &c.,  Bs. ;  Bobert  Dobson  and  Henry  Dobson  hold  two 
messuages  and  twohusbandlands  in  Sheldick,  &c.,  16s. ;  William 
Dunne  nolds  one  tenement  and  twelre  acres  of  arable  land  and 
two  acres  of  meadow,  ftc,  16s. ;  CSuthbert  Dickson  holds  one 
buih  messuage,  wiih  all  other  land^^  meadows,  feedings  and 
pasture  appurtenant,  under  the  name  of  one  messuage  and  one 
hnsbandland,  ftc,  8s. ;  Hobert  Dickson  holds  one  messuage  and 
hnsbandland,  &c.,  6s. ;  Geoxge  Taylor  holds  one  built  messuage 
and  hnsbandland,  &c.,  6s. ;  Soman  Stell  holds  one  tenement  and 
twdive  acres  of  arable  land  and  two  acres  of  meadow,  &c.,  6s. ; 
niomas  Steele  holds  one  bmlt  messuage  and  one  hnsbandland  in 
Sheldyk,  &c.,  8s. ;  all  the  tenants  of  fflieldykes  hold  a  certain 
pasture,  called  Swynlees  from  Harecrag,  containing  fifty-four 
acres  of  pasture  in  common,  by  their  animals  depastunng,  accord- 
ing to  me  onstom  of  Ae  honour  of  Oockermuuth,  rendezing 
yearly  &c.,  26s.  8d. ;  G^rge  Metcalf  holds  one  close  pasture, 
called  Greensfield  Saivghes  or  Sawghes  lying  in  Oalledge  Park 
on  the  north,  and  a  plfMie  called  the  Strotber  on  south  part  con- 
taining twenty  acre^  held  according  to  the  custom  of  Oocker- 
mouth^  te.,  13s«  4d. 

The  following  in  Ihe  manor  of  Bngley  are  held  according  to 
6ie  same  custom: — John  Stanton,  one  messuage  and  lands  under 
the  name  of  two  and  a  half  husbandlands,  rendering  yearly  fto.^ 
17s.  6d.;  John  Stde,  the  same  as  above,  12s.  8d.;  Robert  Atkynson, 
half  a  hnsbandland,  Ss.  9d. ;  Georo^  (Barrett,  two  husbandhuids, 
17s.  6d. ;  Richard  Drown,  two  husbandlands,  14s. ;  Robert  Ren- 
atson,  two  hnsbandiands,  I4s.;  John  Stanton^  the  same,  14s.j 
fHiomas  Stele,  Ihe  same,  14b.  ;  John  Sleynes,  the  same,  14s. ;  all 
file  tenants  of  Rngler  hold  two  pastures,  o^e  of  which  is  called 
Bugley  Wood,  the  omer  the  Hall  Caose,  held  as  above^  rendering 
yearly  438.  4d. 
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I%e  fottounng  are  the   Coptf  holders  in  the  Manor  of 

Dentoyke  .— 

William  Grey  holds  one  built  tenement  with  all  houses  built 
above  with  one  croft  and  all  arable  lands,  meadowsi  feedingSy 
and  pastures  pertaining  to  the  said  tenement,  all  of  which  lie 
holds  by  name  of  one  husbandlan^  and  a  half,  with  all  and 
singular  their  appurtenances,  at  the  will  of  the  Lord,  aocording 
to  me  custom  of  the  manor,  and  he  renders  thence  yearly  at  the 
feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Martinmas,  equally,  2l8. ;  the  same 
William  holds  one  built  tenement  ana  half  a  husbandland,  as 
above,  14s.;  John  Bose  holds  one  messuage  with  croft  under 
the  name  of  one  cottage  and  husbandland,  as  above,  218.  8d. ; 
Bichard  Gibson  holds  one  tenement  and  one  husbandland  and  a 
half,  as  above,  21s. ;  Bobert  Thewe  holds  one  tenement  and  one 
husbandland  and  a  half,  as  above,  21s. ;  John  Clerk  holds  one 
n^essuage  and  one  husbandland  and  a  half,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Cockermouth,  21s. ;  Thomas  Shephed,  the  same,  21b.  ; 
John  Oybson  holds  one  husbandland  with  one  dose,  as  above, 
20s. ;  John  Maxwell  holds  one  tenement  and  one  and  a  half 
husbandlands,  21s. ;  William  Thew,  the  same,  21s. ;  John  Thew, 
the  same,  21s. ;  William  Bawden,  one  tenement  and  one  hus- 
bandland, 14s. ;  Edward  Bobynson,  one  built  tenement  and  one 
and  a  half  husbandlands,  21s. ;  the  same  Edward,  one  husband- 
land, 14s. ;  John  Clerk  holds  a  built  tenement  with  seventeen 
acres  of  arable  land,  meadow,  and  pastures,  under  the  name  of 
one  tenement  and  one  husbandland,  14s. ;  William  Waller  holds 
one  cottage  and  one  selion  of  land  with  appurtenances,  8d. ; 
Edward  BobynsoUi  the  same,  8d. 

The  following  are  the  Tenants  at  Witt,  who  appear  to 
have  been  farmers,  though  some  of  them  may  have  been 
copyholders : — 

Nicholas  Forster,  gentleman,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Alne- 
wvck,  holds  one  dose  called  Castle  dose,  containing  thirty  acres 
or  land,  whidi  formerly  the  said  Nicholas  held  at  will,  and  ren- 
dered ibence  yearly  at  the  feast  of  Michaelmas  only,  40s. ;  George 
Metcalf  holds  certain  endosed  lands  called  the  North  Demesne^ 
containing  forty  acres  of  land  with  appurtenances,  &c.,  rendering 
annually  at  Martinmas  and  Pentecost,  £4 ;  Engram  Salvid  holds 
thirty  acres  of  endosed  land  called  the  West  Demesnes,  &c.,  30s. ; 
G^rge  Kydnell  holds  one  water  fulling-mill,  situate  on  the  water 
of  Ayne  {Aln),  with  the  water  course,  which  mill  he  holds  for 
the  term  of  his  life  by  commission,  as  he  says  of  Thomas  Earl| 
and  renders  thence  yearly  20s. ;  William  BedneU  and  John  Cleti 
hold  one  dose  of  arable  land  called  Wyderopp,  in  Alnwick,  which 
they  hold  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  render  yearly  ISs.  4d. ;  ffir 
John  Forster  holds  one  built  tenement  called  Bnepehouse  with 
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all  oiher  hoasee  built  thereoiii  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  rendering 
jrearlj  408. ;  fijir  John  Forster  holds  the  herbage  and  pannage* 
of  the  whole  of  Holn  Park,  at  the  will  of  the  qneen,  rendering 
yearly  £6  14a.  4d. ;  Sir  John  Forster  holds  the  herbage  and 
pannage  of  the  whole  of  the  West  Park  within  the  demesne  of 
Alnwick,  containing  a  circuit  of  six  miles,  at  the  will  of  ihe 
queen,  at  the  renf  of  £6  14s.  4d. ;  Sir  John  Forster  holds  the 
herbage  and  pannage  of  the  whole  of  Oalledge  P&rk,  containing  a 
circuit  of  seyen  miles,  at  the  will  of  the  queen,  at  the  rent  of  £12. 

The  House  lately  of  the  Brethren  of  Htdne  Parke. 

Thomas,  earl  of  Northumberland,  held  the  site  lately  the 
house  of  the  brethren  of  Hulne  Parke  with  all  built  houses  of 
the  above,  gardens,  orchards,  and  three  doses  to  the  said  site 
appurtenant,  and  with  all  things  in  lands,  meadows,  feedings, 
pastures,  formerly  appurtenant  to  the  said  house,  and  with  pas- 
ture for  twenty  cows  and  two  bulls  depasturing  in  Hulne  Park 
of  the  said  earl,  all  of  which  were  lately  in  his  hands  and  occu- 
pation, 83s.  4d. 

Rents  of  divers  towns  for  certain  tolls  in  the  town  of 

Alntoick. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  underwritten  vills  render  annually  to 
the  Lady  the  Queen  for  foreign  toll,  viz.,  that  they  may  be  quit 
of  toll  within  the  fairs  and  markets  of  AInewyck,  and  that  mey 
may  wateh  according  to  the  custom  of  the  fkirs  with  certain  men ; 
viz.,  the  towns  of  Aylneham  58.,  Oalmerton  28.  6d.,  Fowberry 
28.  6d.,  Hesselrigge  4s.,  Heworth  I2d.,  Tughall  3s.  4d.,  Swynnow 
20d.,  Lesbuiy  23a.,  and  Hetton  58. ;  in  aU  36s.  6d. 

We  learn  from  this  survey  that  some  cottages  within  the 
town  belonged  to  the  manor  of  Preston.  The  following  is 
the  entry : — 

Rents  of  the  tenants  in  Alntoick,  Parcel  of  the  Manor 

of  Preston. 

Qeorge  Metcaulf  holds  freely  his  cottages,  situate  within  the 
town  of  Alnwick,  tohold  to  himself  and  his  neirs  freely  by  charter 
and  rendering  yearly  at  the  feast  aforesaid  4d.  Tms  apparent 
anomaly  arose  from  the  manor  of  Preston  belonging  to  the  abbot; 
for  there  is  entered  ''  In  rents  yearly  paid  to  our  Imj  the  Queen, 
as  of  her  manor  of  Preston,  late  parcel  of  the  piioiy  of  Alnewyk, 
40s."  These  cotta^  being  the  property  of  the  abbey,  and 
free  (in  frank  almoiffne)  from  the  manor  of  Alnwick,  did  suit 
to  the  abbot  as  of  me  manor  of  Preston;  and  this  rdation 
between  them  and  Preston  continued  after  the  dissolution  of 

*  The  right  of  feeding  swine  in  UMforett 

2m 
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monasteries ;  but  it  did  not  affeot  the  quit  rent,  which  was  paid 
to  the  baron  of  Alnwick.  These  cottages  stood  in  Narrowgate, 
on  the  east  side,  a  little  below  where  Fenkle-  Street  joins  Nar- 
rowgate. 

With  exception  of  the  families  of  Thew  and  Forster,  it  is 
questionable,  whether  a  single  descendant  in  the  male  Ime  of 
any  of  the  other  families  holding  property  in  the  parish  of 
Alnwick  in  1567,  is  now  living  mere.  From  this  record  we 
find  that  there  were  253  burgages  in  Alnwick,  the  quit  rents 
of  which  amounted  to  £12  17s.  7|d.  yearly ;  besides,  there 
were  in  the  parish  16  freehold  estates  m  land,  and  52  copy- 
hold estates,  J7  of  which  were  in  Alnwick,  17  in  Denwick, 
9  in  Shieldykes,  and  9  in  Bugley.  As,  however,  the  survey 
only  included  properties  which  yielded  rent  or  service  to 
the  baron,  there  were  several  other  freeholds,  not  yielding 
rent  or  service,  of  which  no  account  is  given.  None  for 
example  of  the  estates  carved  out  of  the  abbey  property. 
Only  one  burgage  in  Alnwick  then  belonged  to  the  baron, 
who  indeed  held  little  property  beyond  the  demesne  lands 
connected  with  the  castle,  portions  of  the  three  parks,  and 
lands  at  Shieldykes,  Snipe  House,  and  probably  Bugley. 
There  were  about  200  burgesses  in  the  town,  that  is  owners 
of  burgage  tenements ;  there  may  have  been  50  other  owners 
of  houses  in  Canongate,  Baili£^te,  and  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  town ;  and  besides  these,  about  50  others,  owners  of  land 
yielding  no  service;  so  that  there  would  be  near  to  300 
persons  possessed  of  real  property  in  the  parish.  Next  the 
baron,  the  largest  land  owners  noticed  in  the  survey,  were 
George  Alder,  who  held  Hobberlaw,  containing  two  hundred 
acres,  Bondgate  Hall  with  eighty  acres  of  land,  and  nine 
burgages ;  George  Metcalfe,  who  was  possessed  of  eighteen 
burgages,  two  parcels  of  freehold  land,  and  three  copyholds ; 
William  Grey,  who  had  eleven  burgages  and  one  copyhold ; 
and  William  Bednall,  who  had  six  burgages,  six  parcels  of 
freehold  lands,  and  three  copyholds. 

Quit  rents  were  not  the  only  charges  on  property ;  under 
the  feudal  system  few  tenancies  were  free  from  a  number  of 
yexatious  imposts.  Some  of  these  appear  in  the  surveys  of 
this  period.  As  lord  of  the  manor,  the  baron  claimed  free 
fishing,  fowling,  hunting,  and  hawking,  wai&  and  estrays, 
wreck  of  sea,  felons'  goods,  deodands,  and  other  peculiar 
privileges. 

When  Sir  John  Forster  was  warden  of  the  Marches  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  several  persons  were  tried  and  executed 
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for  march  treason ;  the  warden  first  seized  the  goods  of  the 
felons ;  but  afterwards  the  earl  of  Northumberland  claimed 
tad  recovered  these  goods  as  his  own  right.  This  was  the 
case  also  with  the  goods  of  Nicholas  Beade,  of  a  felon  in 
Howick,  and  uf  a  felon  in  Lucker. 

Cb9^  ward  and  carnage  were  collected  by  the  foreign 
bailiff  of  the  barony ;  the  former  for  the  defence  of  the  casUe 
as  the  head  of  the  iMiTony ;  and  the  latter,  called  also  gddum 
ammaUum,  noutgeld,  and  homgeld,  from  comu,  a  horn,  and 
geldan,  Anglo-Saxon,  to  pay,  was  a  payment  made  in  com« 
mutation  of  a  return  of  cattle.  The  statement,  which  has 
been  frequently  made,  that  the  holder  by  comage  was  bound 
to  wind  a  horn  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  is  erroneous. 
The  charge  was  peculiar  to  the  kinsdom  of  Northumberland, 
and  originated  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century.  When  the 
king  moved  from  one  royal  vill  to  another,  the  district  through 
which  he  travelled  provided  cattle  to  supply  his  table ;  it  was 
a  tax  of  homed  beasts  imposed  by  royalty  upon  property, 
which  in  the  course  of  time,  however,  was  commuted  into  a 
money  payment.  This  commutation  had  taken  place  at  an 
early  period  for  the  county  of  Northumberland ;  for  we  find 
that  the  tax  for  the  whole  county  was  only  £20,  while  that 
for  Durham  was  £110  5s.  5d. — ^the  commutation  for  Durham 
having  taken  place  at  a  later  period,  when  money  had  lessened 
in  value.*  The  baron  of  Alnwick  paid  comage  for  the  whole 
barony;  and  collected  it  from  his  sub-feudatories,  making  a 
profit  out  of  the  transaction ;  but  the  amount  paid  in  1569 
was  the  same  as  that  of  former  periods.  Reserving  notices 
of  mills,  bakehouses,  brewhouses,  and  salt  for  another  part 
of  our  story,  I  would  refer  here  to  a  few  other  peculiar  feudal 
imposts. 

At  Bilton  we  find  all  the  tenants  paid  to  the  bailiff  of 
Lesbury  to  the  use  of  the  lord  in  respect  of  their  ploughs, 
called  Carrying  Silver ^  7s.  lOd. 

Some  copyholders  besides  these  quit  rents  paid  a  rent  hen; 
this  was  converted  into  money,  and  in  lieu  thereof  Id.  was 
paid  yearly.  In  some  parts,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wooler,  such  copyholds  were  called  Hen  and  Capon  Copy- 
holds. Leases  of  lands,  which  by  some  unknown  process 
had  been  transmuted  from  copyholds  into  farmholds,  granted 
by  the  duke  of  Somerset  to  the  Wilkinsons  of  Buston,  reserved 

*  Mr.  J.  Hodgson  Hinde  has  given  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subject  in  his 
History  of  Northumberland. 
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payment  of  rent  hens ;  and  at  the  present  time,  some  of  the 
ieases  on  the  Chillingham  Estate  have  a  condition  for  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  for  rent  hens  which  had  been 
paid  by  copyholds  before  they  had  been  absorbed  into  the 
lord's  estate.  In  the  records  of  the  baronial  courts,  there 
is  eyidence  that  rent  hens  were  collected  in  1695 ;  for  on 
May  the  10th,  1695, ''  John  Waugh  presents  James  Grey,  of 
Lesbury,  for  a  rescue,  when  he  was  executinge  his  office  in 
collecting  the  rent  hens,''  and  he  was  amerced  Is.  This 
imposition  had  obviously  become  unpopular. 

One  burgage  in  Narrowgate,  Alnwick,  occupied  in  1709 
by  William  Boswell,  paid  as  yearly  rent  a  pepper-corn ;  and 
another  occupied  by  Mrs.  Eli^beth  Thompson,  paid ''  a  Read 
Rose."  John  Doxforth  held  Doxford  by  a  quarter  of  a 
knight's  fee,  and  rendered  yearW  "  a  pair  of  gloves  and  in 
pennies  sixpence ;"  the  site  of  rottei^te  Tower  was  liable 
to  pay  4d.  or  a  snoto-laU  at  Midsummer. 

As  at  this  point  we  lose  sight  of  the  copyholders  of  Alnwick, 
I  shall  here  give  some  concluding  illustrations  of  this  class  of 
small  landed  proprietors,  who  formerly  were  a  numerous  and 
important  body.  In  the  barony  of  Alnwick  alone,  under  the 
mesne  lord,  besides  others  holdmg  under  the  sub-feudatories, 
there  were  SOO  copyholders,  viz.,  in  Alnwick  52,  Houghton 
47,  Lesbury  83,  Alnmouth  2,  BUton  17,  Tughall  11,  Newham 
16,  Lucker  7,  South  Charlton  19,  Fawdon  5,  Chatton  40, 
Bennington  16,  Shilbottle  26,  Guyzance  10.  Indeed,  almost 
every  village  in  the  county  was  more  or  less  peopled  by  men 
who  cultivated  their  own  land.  In  the  older  records  this 
tenure  was  designated  by  the  mediaeval  Latin  terms  bondagium 
and  eotixgiutn;  but  the  difference  between  them  seems  to 
have  been  only  in  the  extent  of  land  attached ;  each  had  its 
dwelling-house,  its  toft  and  croft,  its  parcel  of  cultivated 
ground,  and  its  right  of  pasturage  over  the  moor  or  common 
belonging  to  the  vill ;  the  bondtufium,  however,  had  attached 
to  it  a  husbandland  of  land — a  variable  quantity — which  in 
Alnvnck  seems  to  have  been  twenty-four  acres,  in  one  case 
only  seventeen  acres ;  but  in  Longhoughton  and  other  places 
thirty  acres ;  the  cotagium,  however,  had  annexed  to  it  only 
a  s4um  of  land — that  is  a  rigg^  a  quantity  varying  from 
about  half  an  acre  to  one  and  a  half  acres ;  at  Gateshead  it 
was  only  half  an  acre ;  but  at  Den  wick  each  cotagium  had 
five  roods  of  land. 

Originally  both  bondmen  and  cotmen,  under  the  feudal 
system,  belonged  to  the  large  class  of  villans ;  who  were  so 
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called,  probably  from  the  vitt  in  which  they  usually  fiyed. 
Their  condition  was  at  first  servile ;  for  they  were  bound  to 
the  land  and  obliged  to  work  a  certain  number  of  days  on 
the  lord's  demesne  in  ploughing^  reaping  and  other  agricul- 
tural labours,  as  a  payment  for  the  lands  which  they  them- 
selves held.  But  the  condition  of  the  viUan— -of  the  bondman 
and  cotman^-gradually  improved ;  services  at  first  arbitrary 
and  oppressive,  became  fixed  and  regular,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  time ;  and  ultimatdy  they  were  commuted  into  a  money 
payment ;  the  villan  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  free  man,  and 
common  law  recognised  his  title  to  his  land,  on  payment  of 
the  customary  rents  and  fines — and  thus  the  bondmen  and 
cotmen  were  converted  into  copyholders;  and  though,  as 
Coke  says,  of  mean  descent  yet  of  an  ancient  house.  This 
change  to  a  great  extent  had  taken  place  at  an  early  period 
with  the  bondmen  and  cotmen  of  Alnwick  and  of  the  barony; 
for  we  find  in  the  thirteenth  century,  instead  of  performing 
servile  work,  they  paid  money  rents  to  the  lord.  In  1567, 
the  tenants  of  Shilbottle  paid  6s.  lid.,  of  Bock  8d.,  of  Ren- 
nington  8d.,  of  Charlton  8d.  yearly  to  the  lord  for  work  in 
autumn,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform.  Fines, 
however,  were  payable  to  the  lord  on  the  alienation  or  sale 
of  a  copyhold,  or  on  its  transfer  to  an  heir.  There  is  an 
inrolment  of  copies  in  1586  among  the  records  of  the  baronial 
courts  in  Alnwick  Castle,  which  frimishes  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  these  fines.  Generally  they  were  from  two 
to  as  much  as  four  times  the  rental.  George  Beidnell  entered 
into  a  toft  and  croft  and  one  husbandland  in  Alnwick,  the 
rent  of  which  was  82s.,  and  paid  a  fine  of  £3  6s.  Od.  Michael 
Chandler  for  a  toft  and  croft  and  one  husbandland  in  Bond- 
gate  Fields,  the  rent  of  which  was  16s.  8d.,  paid  a  fine  of 
50s.  George  Metcalfe  for  a  parcel  of  demesne  land,  called 
Bamardsyd  with  Clarkwell-heugh,  and  one  parcel  of  arable 
called  Delves,  the  rent  of  which  was  32s.,  paid  a  fine  of  628. 
A  few  feudal  impositions  on  copyholders  of  the  district  are 
traceable  down  to  1695 ;  they  still  continued  liable  to  carry 
thorns,  turves,  coals,  slates,  and  straw  to  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  millstones  to  the  mill  of  the  manor.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  baronial  court  records  are  illustrations  of 
these  feudal  burdens : — 

1652,  April  19.  FreflentmeniB  of  Eexmington  9,  among  whom  was  Joba 
Falder,  of  ShilbotUe,  "who  have  neglected  to  bring  in  their  Tnrfes  to  tho 
Gasfle ;  and  4  presented  **  that  hath  not  biooght  in  Thorns  to  repaire  the 
hedges  of  the  Demesne." 
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1665.  BoliertEmbleton  did  not  biing  coals  for  flereraltimies;  aiuLXlMiatt 
Shepherd,  of  Denwicke,  did  not  bring  whins  to  Alnwick  Castle. 

1679.  "Thomas  Fhilipson  presents  John  Lisle  for  not  performinge  his 
bondage  in  not  bringinge  in  Straw  to  Alnewicke  Oastle ;"  and  he  is  amerced 
Is.  8d. 

1680.  ''Onthbert  Shell  not  doeii^  his  dutye  in  leading  thomee  to  the 
Closes  of  the  Castle,  which  bytheir  Custom  and  Service  is  due  the  Castle  ;'* 
Thomas  Sheapherd,  William  Thew,  John  Ghromwell,  G^rge  Thompson,  John 
Shepherd,  Bali^  Thew,  Edward  Garrett,  Luke  Hunter,  lU>lland  Robinson, 
Richard  Robinson,  and  Cuthbert  Shepherd  were  presented  for  the  same; 
and  each  was  amerced  Is. 

1682.  "  Thomas  Ladyman  presentes  Edward  Adams  for  refbseing  to  Lead 
Millstones  to  Longhoughton  Mill ;"  and  he  is  amerced  Is. 

"Thomas  Ladyman  and  Arthur  Johnston  presents  George  Sheepherd, 
William  Peet,  Greorge  Right,  and  John  Weddle  for  refiiseing  to  cast  flaggs 
fbr  the  said  Ixmghoughton  Mill,  which  they  are  bound  to  doe  by  Bondage ;" 
and  each  is  amerced  Is.  8d. 

Eight  Persons  of  Bilton  are  amerced  "  for  withdrawing  their  Service  to 
their  Lord  in  not  bringing  Coles  to  Alnwicke  Castle." 

"  We  order  that  noe  person  for  the  future  doe  withdraw  their  Service  from 
the  Lord  of  this  manner  upon  paine  of  39111 ;"  So  says  my  Lord's  Court 

Eighteen  persons  of  Lesbury  were  amerced  in  sums  from  Is.  8d.  to  3s.  4d. 
each,  "  for  withdrawing  their  Service  from  the  Lord  of  the  Manner,  in  not 
leading  Slates  from  Seaton  Carr  unto  Alnwick  Castle." 

1688.  "Presented  for  withdrawing  their  Services  in  not  doeing  their 
bondage  to  the  Castle,  we  amerce  them ;  viz..  The  Inhabitants  of  Denwicke^ 
Bennington,  Longhoughton,  Lesbury,  Bilton,  and  Shilbottle.    Noe  prove." 

"  We  present  Mr.  G^rge  BurreU  and  Edward  Adams,  of  Longhoughton, 
who  owes  Bondage  to  the  Castle  of  Alnwick  and  hath  not  done  it.  No 
prove." 

Of  these  three  hundred  copyholds  not  one  now  exists.  We 
cannot  -view,  without  regret,  the  total  extinction  of  this  body 
of  small  landed  proprietors  ;  they  were  an  important  part  of 
the  sturdy,  independent  yeomanry  of  old  England,  and  their 
loss  has  left  a  gap  in  our  social  system.  The  history  of  their 
extinction  has  not  been  written ;  perhaps  it  is  now  irreco- 
verable, though  there  are  traditions  of  the  unfair  means — 
chicanery,  misrepresentation,  threats — used  to  sweep  them 
away.  The  tendency,  however,  of  modem  times  has  been 
for  large  properties  to  absorb  the  smaller — ^to  mass  land  into 
a  few  hands.  Some  centuries  ago  there  were  S50,000  land- 
owners in  England ;  now  there  are  only  80,000.  If  this 
i)rocess  goes  on — dissevering  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the 
and  on  which  they  live — ^revolutionising  as  it  were  the 
character  of  our  social  system — discontent  may  arise  and 
demands  be  made  for  sweeping  changes,  which  may  endanger 
the  constitution. 

Two  extracts  from  Hall's  Survey  will  give  most  interesting 
information,  not  only  as  to  the  nature  of  the  copyhold  tenure 
but  also  of  the  character  of  the  copyholders  themselves,  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  north  at  this  period.     It  will  be 
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observed  that  the  ''  reasonable  use "  of  the  custom  of  the 
manor  of  Cockermouth  had  been  so  satisfactory  to  tenants, 
that  other  lords  of  manors  in  Cumberland  had  made  similar 
grants  to  their  tenants.  This  runs  counter  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  no  copyhold  tenures  could  be  created 
after  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  time  of  legal  memory ;  but 
here  there  seem  to  have  been  copyholds  created  long  after  that 
period.  This  new  creation,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
Alnwick  copyholds,  which  were  in  existence  before  the  time 
of  leffal  memory ;  and  the  phrase  used  in  reference  to  them 
merely  describes  the  tenure,  by  a  reference  to  a  previous 
description  under  Cockermouth,  and  is  not  indicative  of  its 
origin. 

"  The  Barony  of  Alnwick  and  the  Cotmtrey  aboutes  ys  not  in 
all  places  so  wast  as  Cumbreland,  but  the  soil  somewhat  better 
and  the  peo^e  more  gyven  to  tyllage  and  labour  then  in  the 
eoontroy  of  Oumberland,  and  yet  very  poore,  because  they  are 
liable  to  keep  up  greater  number  of  Cattell  of  any  kynde,  then 
may  lye  in  house  at  nyght,  because  yt  ys  so  nere  Scotland  of  one 
parte,  and  the  busshe  oountiy  of  Tynedale  of  the  other  parte, 
whose  whole  lyfe  and  delyte  ys  onely  in  robbying  and  spoyHng 
there  poore  neyghbours,  and  more  harme  is  done  to  the  poore 
Countreymen  by  the  Bydirs  of  Tynedale  then  by  ihe  open 
enemys  of  the  Scottes." 

• 

**  To  the  said  hous  belong  a  great  number  of  customair  tenants 
which  hold  their  lands  by  copy  of  suit  court,  to  them  and  to  their 
heirs,  doing  to  the  said  lord  fote  service  by  himself  and  all  his 
fiamily  to  the  borders,  when  necessiiy  shall  require,  and  paying 
his  fine  at  the  lord's  will  after  the  death,  alienation,  or  exchange 
of  any  lord  and  tenant,  which  custom  hath  heretofore  been  of 
the  lords  of  that  house  so  reasonably  used  as  all  the  most  of  the 
customary  tenants  of  the  Earls  in  all  the  countries  of  Cumber- 
land, Ncnrthumberland,  York,  and  the  biahoprick  of  Durham, 
have  in  all  of  theim  ancient  mints  and  copies  to  hold  to  theim 
and  their  heirs,  according  to  tae  custom  of  those  of  Cockermouth, 
(the  like  granto  have  been  made  by  the  lords  of  manors  within 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  wherewith  the  tenants  thought  them- 
selves well  pleased  and  in  good  estate,  and  albeit  there  farmholds 
were  but  sznall  yet  the  commons  were  great  and  large.)  So  as 
the  tenants  were  well  able  to  live  and  maintain  themselves  and 
their  family  and  always  to  have  in  readiness  horse  and  such  arms 
as  the  countty  re^uireth  for  the  service  of  the  prince  and  defence 
of  their  oountiy,  tiU  now  of  late  years  the  greediness  of  the  lords 
hath  been  such  and  their  practices  so  horrible,  by  making  con- 
veyances and  devises  of  their  land  to  cause  the  poor  tenants  to 
make  fine  sometimes  once  or  twice  three  or  four  years  or  more, 
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as  to  them  Beemed  good,  aa  the  poor  tena&ts  are  aoe  raimaomed 
that  they  are  neither  able  to  live  and  maintain  their  ftanily^  as 
yet  to  have  horse  or  arms  to  serve  the  prince  and  maintain  the 
oonntiyy  so  as  that  custom,  which  heretofore  they  most  desired 
is  now  become  so  odious  unto  them,  as  they^  are  not  able  to  endure 
it.  And  albeit  the  country  consist  most  in  wast  ground,  and  is 
very  cold|  hard,  and  barren  for  the  winter,  yet  it  is  very  popu* 
lous  and  breedeth  tall  men  and  hard  of  nature,  whose  habitations 
are  most  in  the  vallevs  and  dales  where  every  man  halh  a  small 
portion  of  ground,  wnioh  albeit  the  soil  be  hard  of  nature,  yet  by 
continual  tevel  is  made  fertile  to  their  great  relief  and  oom&rty 
for  their  greatest  gain  eonsisteth  in  breeding  of  cattle^  which  are 
no  charge  to  them  in  the  summer,  by  reason  thev  are  pastured 
and  fed  upon  the  mountains  and  wastes  where  then^  have  suffi« 
dent  pasture  all  the  year,  unless  great  snows  chance  m  the  winter 
to  cover  the  ground,  for  remedy  whereof  they  are  driven  either 
to  sell  their  cattle  or  else  to  provide  tor  winter  meat  for  them^ 
and  because  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  eonsisteth  in  wast 
and  mountains,  the^  have  but  little  tillage  by  reason  whereof 
thwUve  hardly  and  at  ease,  whidi  maketh  them  tall  of  personage 
and  able  to  endure  hardness  when  necessity  requireth." 

The  following  will  of  J.  Bartram  Younger^  of  Alnwick, 
made  in  1547,  is  given  here  as  illustrative  of  the  period.  He 
had  been  a  Roman  Catholic  as  he  adopts  the  usual  prelim- 
inary  form  prior  to  the  reformation.  The  sums  left  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  children  are  wonderfully  small. 

In  Dei  nomine  amen  vicesimo  die  mensis  Julii  anno  domini  1647°^  J. 
Bartram  Tonger,  of  Alnwy]^  seak  in  body  but  hoU  of  remembroonoe  do  maik 
my  testament  and  laste  wyll  in  maner  and  forme  tolowrDg :  Fynt,  I  gyre 
mj  aowU  nnto  Atanyghtie  God,  our  bLeaaed  Lady,  and  all  the  hoae  companv 
of  heaven.  And  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  Yard  of  Sanote  MichaeU 
th'  archaungell  of  Ahiwick  aforesaid,  with  my  mortuaries  aoouiAtomed  and 
dew  to  be  given  to  the  CShurch,  And  I  gyv  unto  my  wyff  Alleson  for  the  use 
of  the  upbrjrngyog  of  my  Ghylder,  8^  ShvUynges  and  Eight  pence.  To  be 
yerlie  rasai^  and  persavyd  by  the  said  Alleson  my  wyff  cat  her  asi^nea  off 
my  landes  and  tenementea^  sett,  lyeing,  and  beyng  within  the  town  and 
feyldea  of  North  Gherlton,  from  the  day  of  the  dait  herof  unto  th'  end  and 
terme  of  fourtoine  yeres  next  folowyng,  folly  to  be  oompletyd,  endytt,  and 
tone,  And  after  th'  end  of  the  sad  fourteine  yeres  thane  we  said  vj>  viijd  to 
revert  unto  my  eldest  sone  William  Yonger  my  heir,  lawftdly  begotten.  And 
after  hia  death  the  same  to  remayne  unto  th'  eldest  of  his  brnher  and  thane 
levying,  To  hold  to  hyme  durvng  his  lyff  naturall  and  after  their  deoesse 
lykwyae  to  the  rest  of  my  Ghylder  as  ther  ages  answeres  duxyng  their  lyffes 
after  the  death  of  one  to  ane  other  and  after  the  deoesse  of  all  my  Ghylder 
thane  I  wyll  the  same  to  revert  unto  my  nerast  heir.  Item,  I  gyve  to  my 
sone  Henry  Yonger  my  seat  bowse  after  JEds  mother's  decesse.  Iton,  I  ^yye 
to  my  sone  Williame  Qrve  yowes.  Item^  Igyvetomy  two  CSiyldertiiatisin 
8oww  Gountry  to  either  of  theime  two  sheyp  if  they  oome  to  fetoh  fheimeu 
Item,  I  gyv  to  my  son  G^rge  two  yowes.  The  resedew  of  my  goodes  I  gyve 
unto  my  said  wyff  Allesone  and  my  Ghylder,  who  I  maik  my  executours,  tney 
to  dispone  the  saime  to  the  welfh  of  my  sowU  and  their  psofaite,  wytnc — 
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l&eraof  is  1^  Bobezt  Forster,  pafinhe  preysty  William  Clennel,  Johne  Tayber, 
Kicholafl  Qianler,  Jhone  Skott,  Thomas  Ladymane,  ivith  other  moo. 
This  bd  th*  inventorie  of  all  my  goodos  movable  and  imoyable. 
Imprimis  tene  Sheype  zz* 
Item  an  Kow  z> 

Item  in  howahold  stuff  worthe  YJ>  Tiijd 
Dettes  that  I  ame  awen — 
Item  to  Thomas  Andersone  iiijs         Item  to  Jhone  Skott  ij«  iiijd 
(Memorandnm  of  Probate  before  the  Commissary  of  Noiihombenaiid«  21 
Jan.,  154^  [ie.  1548  N.  8.].    Seat  of  office  destroyed.) 

The  will  of  George  Harbottel,  of  Calleche  Park,  who  styles 
himself  ^^^f7man,  made  in  1576,  shews  how  small  an  amount 
of  property  a  gentleman  might  possess.  He  bequeaths  his 
son  John  unto  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  ''  and  the  lodge 
and  office  to  hym  at  my  lord's  pleasure,  trustinge  that  he 
will  stand  good  lord  and  maister  unto  hym,  whereby  he 
may  the  better  bringe  upe  my  childer/'  He  gives  to  Robert 
Harbottel  one  cow  and  calf;  and  then  follows 

"An  Inventory  of  all  the  «>ods  and  chattells  movable  and  immoveable  of 
this  testator  praysed  and  vuewed,  the  xxvith  day  of  Februarv,  1576.  In. 
primis  xvi  head  of  nolte  of  yon^ar  and  elder  xvil— xlipti«  ahepe  of  yongar  and 
elder  vl— vj  calves  xx»-^come  m  the  yard  xlvi*  viijd— in  swyne  z>*~8umnia 
X3Dny  xyj»  vuj*  ."• 

James  Melyille,  an  eminent  minister  in  the  church  of  Scot* 
land,  in  his  autobiography  has  some  slight  notices  of  Alnwick 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  2nd  of 
August,  1584,  he  visited  Alnwick ;  ''  We  cam  that  night  '* 
says  he, ''  to  Anweik  and  ludget  in  the  house  of  a  widow, 
whose  son-in-law,  guidman  of  the  hous,  was  lyand  seek  of 
maney  deadlie  wounds,  giffen  him  be  the  Scottes  theives  on 
the  Bordar.  And  yet  we  receavat  never  an  evill  countenance 
of  them.''  He  was  again  at  Alnwick  in  1585,  and  his  record 
of  the  visit  exhibits  the  character  of  Sir  John  Forster,  the 
lord  warden.  "  We  haid  occasion  "  says  he,  '*  divers  tymes 
io  sing  unto  the  praise  of  our  God  that  126  Psalme,  with 
manie  ma  (more),  but  namlie  at  our  coming  to  Anwik  on  the 
second  Sabathe  of  our  Journey,  (ISth  November.)  Ther  we 
rested,  and  war  called  to  dinner  be  Sir  Jhone  Fostar,  Lord 
Warden,  wha  at  mides  of  dinner,  began  bathe  to  glorifie  God 
in  recompting  what  he  haid  wrought  already,  and  to  pro- 
phesie  concerning  the  stay  of  fouU  wather  and  of  pestilence. 
There  was  a  pestilence  that  somer  in  Edinburgh,  St.  An- 
drew's, Perth,  and  Dundee,  and  a  tempestuous  rainy  harvest, 
which  the  peiple  attributed  to  the  exile  of  the  ministers  and 

•  Kovth  Oonntry  Wil]%  IL,  p.  406. 
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noblemen  hj  a  licentious  court;  wherefore  all  the  ministeiB  of 
God  war  brought  ham  againe,  as  indeed  it  was  marked  and 
found  within  a  monethe,  that  we  war  estonished  to  heir  the 
monthe  of  a  warldlie  civill  man  sa  opened  to  speak  out  the 
woundarfull  warkes  and  praises  of  God  wrought  for  us.  We 
war  in  compenie  a  nine  or  ten  hours;  and  fand  him  the 
gratius  God  of  the  land  in  retounyng^  as  we  £ind  him  of  the 
sees  in  our  passage  southward."* 

Of  all  the  natives  of  the  town,  William  de  Alnewyk, 
L.L.D.y  who  flourished  during  this  period,  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious.  Prior  to  the  general  use  of  surnames,  some 
addition  was  usually  made  to  the  Christian  name,  derived 
from  a  personal  quality,  from  occupation  or  from  residence, 
to  distinguish  one  person  from  anotner.  The  most  important 
man  in  a  hamlet  or  vill,  when  signing  a  document,  would 
add  the  name  of  the  place ;  and  thus  some  John  or  William 
de  Alnewyk  would  originate  the  family  name.  In  1S68 
William  de  Alnwyk  was  controller  of  the  customs  of  Berwick, 
and  Thomas  de  Alnewyk  was  weigher  of  wool  there  in  1S92. 
Alan  de  Alnwick,  a  goldsmith  of  York,  founded  and  endowed 
a  chantry  in  that  city  in  1483 ;  and  about  the  same  period, 
J(^  de  Alnewyk  was  paid  16d.  for  working  seven  days  at 
York  Minster.  As  we  have  seen,  a  family  of  Alnwick  was 
living  in  the  town  in  1474,  when  John  de  Alnewyk  was  a 
chaphdn  in  the  chantry.  William  de  Alnewyk,  was  appointed 
by  Henry  Y .  confessor  of  the  monastery  of  Sion  in  his  manor 
of  Isleworth,  which  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Northumber- 
land.  In  1420,  he  was  prior  of  Wymondham  in  Norfolk, 
confessor  to  Henry  YI.,  archdeacon  of  Salisbury,  and  keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal.  As  a  commissioner  to  adjust  differences 
on  the  borders  he  was  employed  in  142S  and  1425.  By 
Pope  Martin  he  was,  in  1426,  appointed  bishop  of  Norwich ; 
and  while  there,  he  built  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  Bishop's  Palace,  on  which  he 
placed  the  arms  of  his  funily — Argent  a  cross  moline  sable, 
and  added  Orate  pro  anima  1/omini  WiUielmi  Alnwyk.  On 
September  I9th,  1436,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln. He  died  on  December  &th,  1449,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral.  His  own  arms,  with  those  of  the  sees  of 
Norwich  and  Lincoln,  are  placed  over  his  tomb,  along  with  an 
epitaph  in  Latin  verse.  In  his  will,  which  was  proved  at 
Lambeth  in  1449,  he  shews  a  regard  for  his  native  town ; 

•  MelTiUe's  Antobiognphy,  p.  227. 
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besides  giTing  ten  poundB  towards  wallins  the  town  and  ten 
pounds  towards  the  fabric  of  the  churdi  of  Alnwick,  he 
bequeathed  to  the  parish  church,  for  the  priests  officiating, 
his  missal  the  thiid  in  value,  one  antiphonar,  one  bloody 
coloured  vestment  of  doth,  having  lions  of  gold  interwoven, 
one  chesuble  dalmatic  and  tunic,  wrec  albs  and  three  copes 
of  the  same  set,  and  one  chalice.  To  Alnwick  Abbey  he 
bequeathed  for  the  high  altar  one  pair  of  small  vessels  of 
silver,  with  flowers  enamelled  on  the  base  and  with  a  pipe 
in  the  side  of  one  of  them,  and  also  one  hundred  shillings ; 
to  Holn  Abbey  he  gave  forty  shillings.* 

•  CftkU  wittih$Jtm,  X  JBmjm  kuJtindfyproair«dfir  m$  tk»foUo»ing  mtrmi^ 
from  Mr,  StubU^  the  lihrmrUm  of  Lambeth  Fdtmee: — Item  lego  eeoleiUB  {MirochiaU 
de  Alnewyk  Danalneniit  dioeenoa,  ad  usam  ■aoerdotnm  ibtdein  oe]ebiaiitiuiii«  et 
IMioehuuioram  ibidciii»  tartiiim  menm  Hiasale  in  ▼alora^  nnam  Antiphoiumumv 
anmn  TMtiiiieDtiiiii  mmm  blodiam  de  panno  aoii  cum  leonlbot  aori  iatextia, 
onam  via.  catalam  dAlmatieam  tnaicam  tiea  albas,  tnt  capaa  cgmdem  lecUe.  et 
nmun  calioem,  ad  diqioiitioDem  meorum  executonim.  Item  lego  abbati  ct  con- 
ventai  eaDooieoram  de  Alnewyk  unnm  par  pelviam  parrazom  de  argeoto  cum 
floribui  ia  fipdii  ipaaram  anamellatii  et  fistula  in  unius  latem  dietarnm  peMum 
ad  enmmum  eonxm  altaie,  et  centum  lolidoa.  Item  lego  fratribns  ibidem  Car- 
■lelitia  de  Holn  xla.  Item  lego  deoem  libxaa  ad  mnratioriem  quadem  tjIIjb  de 
Akwiiyk,  et  ad  &biicam  eoeleais  ^uadem  x.  li* 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

SEVENTH,  EIGHTH,  NINTH,  TENTH,  AND  ELEVENTH 
EAELS  OF  NOETHUMBEELAND— FEOM  1667  TO  1670. 

THOICAS,  THX  BJfiVm^TH  EABL — ^A  BOICAIT  GATHOLIO — ^BESTOBED  TO 
THB  BABOmr — IN  DISGRACE  Ain>  BEBSLS — ^ALNWIOK  0A8TUB  DT 
THE  HANDS  OP  BEBELS — ^TAXEN  BT  SIB  JOHN  F0B8TEB — BEBEL- 
IJON  0BT7SHED— EABL  FLEES  TO  SCOTLAND — BETBAYED  AND 
EXECUTED — ^HEBALDBT — HENBT,  THE  EIGHTH  XABL — ^BECOMES 
PB0TE8TANT — SPALLS  ITNDEB  SUSPICION — CHABGED  WITH  TREASON 
AND  IMPBI80NED — SHOOTS  HIMSELF — HENBT,  THB  NINTH  EABL — 
JOINS  THB  FLEET  AGAINST  THE  ABICADA — EXTBAYAGANT — T7N- 
HAPPY  MABBIAGE — QUABBEL  WITH  YEBE — THOKAS  PEBCY  THB 
C0N8PIBAT0B — EABL  OONYICTED  OF  MISPBISION  OF  TBEA80N — 
PINED  AND  IMPBISONED— HIS  LETTEBS — HENBY  THB  WIZABB 
AND  THE  THBEE  ICAGI — BELBA8ED  AND  BBITBES  TO  PETWOBTH — 
ALGEBNON,  THE  TENTH  EABL — COMMANDEB  OF  THE  FLEET — 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PABLIAMENTABY  PABTY  DUBINO  THB 
CIVIL  WAB — ^NEGOTIATES  FOB  PEACE — BETIBES  TO  PETWOBTH— 
HIS  CHABACTEB— JOSOELINE,  THB  ELEVENTH  EABL— THX  LAST 
OF  HIS  FAMILY— GHABACTEB  OF  THE  PEBCY  L0VAINE8. 

THOMAS  PEEOT,  SEVENTH  EABL  OF  NOETHUM- 

BEELAND. 

After  l)elng  in  obscurity  twenty  years,  the  Percys  reappear 
as  busy  actors  in  national  events.  The  sixth  earl  died  with- 
out issue ;  and  the  children  of  his  brother  Thomas^  who  was 
attainted,  being  corrupt  in  bloody  could  not  succeed.  Thomas, 
nephew  of  the  last  earl  and  son  of  Thomas  Percy,  was,  like 
his  father,  a  Eoman  Catholic ;  but  Mary,  the  queen,  being 
deeply  attached  to  the  Eomish  faith,  looked  with  favour  on 
this  scion  of  the  Percy  familv-  She,  therefore,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  30th  of  April,  1557,  created  him  a  baron  of 
Parliament,  by  title  of  Baron  Percy,  "in  consideration  of 
his  noble  descent,  constancy,  virtue,  and  valour  in  deeds  of 
arms,  and  other  shining  qualifications."  There  being  no 
mention  of  the  ancient  place  of  barony  in  the  patent,  this 
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was  a  new  creation,  and  not  a  restoration  of  the  ancient 
house ;  and  it  could,  therefore,  claim  precedency  only  from 
the  date  of  the  patent.   But  on  the  following  day,  by  another 

Kktent,  the  queen  promoted  Urn  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
orthumberland  in  consideration  that  his  ancestors,  ab  anti" 
qua  de  tempore  in  tempua,  had  been  earls  of  Northumberland; 
and  this  has  been  considered  a  perfect  restitution  to  the  earl- 
dom. The  queen,  in  addition,  granted  to  him  all  the  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  then  in  her  possession. 
These  dignities  and  estates  were,  however,  bestowed  on  a 
qualified  tenure ;  for  the  succession  was  restricted  to  the 
male  heirs  of  his  own  body,  and  failing  them,  to  the  heirs 
male  of  his  brother  Henry.  So  that  in  fact,  in  the  event  of 
fiiilure  of  these  heirs,  the  dignities  would  become  extinct,  and 
the  estates*  would  esdieat  to  the  sovereign.  When  Thomas 
Percy  was  created  baron,  there  was  a  stately  ceremony  in 
Whitehall;  eight  heralds  and  twelve  trumpeters  marched 
first  through  the  chamber  into  the  hall,  followed  by  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Lord  Montague ;  and  after  them  came  the 
new  baron,  walking  between  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Rut- 
land, attired  in  crimson  velvet,  vidth  a  hat  of  velvet  and  a 
coronet  of  gold  on  his  head. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  earl  appeared  on  the  scene  of  border 
strife,  where  of  old  his  ancestors  were  wont  to  display  their 
prowess.  Jointly  with  Lord  Wharton,  he  was  constituted 
warden  general  of  the  Marches  towards  Scotland,  and  captain 
of  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick,  with  ample  powers,  and 
with  a  yearly  salary  as  warden  of  the  Middle  March  of  500 
marks,  as  warden  of  the  East  March  and  captain  of  Berwick 
of  700  marks,  with  other  allowances  for  his  deputies  and 
servants. 

Elizabeth,  after  her  accession  to  the  English  throne  in 
1559,  endeavoured  by  energetic  measures  to  protect  the  bor- 
ders. She  appointed  the  earl  of  Northumberland  as  general 
warden.  A  formal  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  earl,  as  one  of  the  English  commissioners, 
signed  the  treaty  on  the  21st  of  May,  1559,  at  Upsetlington. 
French  influence,  however,  soon  led  to  tjbe  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities. Intestine  commotions  in  Scotland  arising  out  of  the 
conflict  between  the  papal  and  reformed  faiths  weakened 
that  kingdom;  and  the  English  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Scotch  reformers,  and  sent  in  their  support,  into  Scotland,  an 
army  of  six  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  horse, 
under  the  command  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  Sir  Henry  Percy 
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being  general  of  the  light  horseman.  At  Leith  there  was  a 
fierce  and  long  skirmish,  in  which  young  Percy^  the  son  of 
Sir  Henry,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  Leith  was 
besieged  and  gallantly  defended;  but  before  it  could  be  taken, 
peace  was  concluded. 

For  some  years  after  this,  the  Percys  were  in  obscurity,  and 
probably  in  disgrace.  The  appointment  of  Earl  Grey,  who 
was  an  excellent  soldier,  to  the  important  office  of  warden 
gave  offence  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  his  chagrin 
would  be  ag^avated  by  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  in  1565,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  the  Northern  Counties. 
Being  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  might  not  look  with  affection 
on  the  vigorous  protestant  queen;  and  she  on  the  other  hand 
might  not  be  disposed  to  invest  him  with  official  power  in 
the  north,  where  the  reformed  religion  had  made  less  progress 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  his 
adherence  to  the  old  fafth,  he  seized  and  retained  eight 
thousand  crowns,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  pope  to  help 
Mary,  queen  of  the  Scots,  in  her  difficulties ;  the  ship,  in 
which  it  was  conveyed,  having  been  driven  on  the  Northum- 
brian coast  adjoining  the  earl's  lands. 

His  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  assumed  a  treason- 
able form  in  1568,  when  he  busied  himself  with  intrigues  to 
dethrone  his  sovereign,  and  re-establish  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Mary,  the  unfortunate  queen  of  the  Scots,  was 
now  a  prisoner  in  England ;  and  the  earl  was  a  party  to  the 
scheme  for  her  mamage  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  but  this 
plot  was  thwarted  by  the  vigilance  of  Elizabeth.  The  earl^ 
timid  and  vaccilating,  and  sensible  of  the  danger  which  hung 
over  him,  submitted  himself  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  North,  and  besought  him  to  mediate  with  the 
queen.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  earl  continuing  to  hold 
treasonable  consultations  with  other  lords,  the  queen,  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1569,  issued  a  peremptory  order  com- 
manding him  to  appear  before  her.*  When  he  read^his 
order,  he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  and  suspense. 
Camden  says,  ''  between  the  softness  of  his  nature  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  guilt ;  the  bigotry  of  his  persuasion,  and 
the  violence  of  his  resentment  for  a  conceived  wrong  done  to 
him,  in  relation  to  a  rich  copper  mine  found  upon  his  estate, 
by  virtue  of  the  queen's  right  to  royal  mines ;  he  seemed  to 
labour  under  a  very  great  suspense,  whether  it  were  best  to 

•  Stow  Chran.,  p.  668. 
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apply  to  her  Majesty,  or  to  seek  his  safety  by  flight,  or  turn 
rebel."*  His  fhends  and  servants  were  ripe  for  rebellion ; 
and  knowing  his  timid  disposition,  they  adopted  means 
to  drive  him  into  decided  action.  At  midnight,  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1568,  when  he  was  at  TopcliSe,  they  aroused 
and  alarmed  him  with  the  cry — that  Oswald,  Ulstrop,  and 
Yaughan,  his  enemies,  were  ready  with  arms  and  men  to 
take  him  prisoner;  they  told  him  that  the  catholics  were 
ready  all  England  over  to  assert  their  religion,  and  that  the 
bells  were  rung  backward  in  almost  every  parish  to  encourage 
the  people  to  an  insurrection ;  and  they  also  caused  the  befis 
of  the  town  to  be  rung  backward.t  In  a  panic  of  fear  he 
arose  from  his  bed,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  lodge  in  his 
own  park;  and  on  the  following  night  joined  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland  at  Brancepath,  where  several  insurgents  were 
assembled.  These  earls  now  passed  the  rubicon  of  rebellion ; 
their  war  cry  was  religion,  and  they  issued  a  manifesto 
declaring,  that  they  took  up  arms  with  no  other  design  than 
to  restore  the  religion  of  their  ancestors ;  the  queen,  they 
said,  was  surrounded  ^'  by  divers  newe  set-up  nobles,  who 
not  onlie  go  aboute  to  overthrow  and  piit  downe  the  ancient 
nobilitie  of  the  realme,  but  also  have  misused  the  queue's 
majestie's  own  personne,  and  also  have,  by  the  space  of 
twelve  yeares  nowe  past,  set  upp  and  mayntayned  a  new- 
found religion  and  heresie,  contrary  to  God's  word."  One 
great  object  the  rebels  had  in  view  was  to  liberate  Mary, 
queen  of  Scotland;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  countess  of 
Northumberland  endeavoured  to  gain  access  to  her  in  the 
guise  of  a  nurse,  and  by  exchanging  clothes  to  enable  her  to 
escape;  but  this  rather  common  place  stratagem  did  not 
succeed. 

The  rebels  on  the  16th  of  November,  appealing  to  the  old 
religious  sentiment  of  the  north,  unfurled  their  banners,  on 
some  of  which  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  were  portrayed,  and 
on  'Others  the  chalice.  An  old  man,  Bichard  Norton,  bore 
in  front  a  cross  with  a  streamer.  They  marched  first  to 
Durham,  and  celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral  and  destroyed 
English  bibles,  prayer  books,  and  the  communion  table.  The 
earl  went  to  Bichmond,  then  to  Northallerton  and  Borough- 
bridge,  and  on  the  20th,  along  with  his  countess,  he  joined  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland  at  Bipon,  where  mass  was  celebrated. 

•  CAmden's  Elk.,  II.,  p.  422. 
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They  next  advanced  to  ClifTord  Moor,  near  Wetherby,  where 
their  forces  were  numbered  and  found  to  amount  to  only  four 
thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse* — a  power  quite 
inadequate  to  overthrow  an  established  throne.  The  small- 
ness  of  this  array  is  significant ;  for  a  larger  muster  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  northern  coimties,  which  were 
still  the  stronghold  of  the  Boman  Catholic  party.  Sadler 
says — **  There  be  not  in  all  this  country  ten  gentlemen  that 
do  favour  and  allow  her  Majesty's  proceedings  in  the  cause 
of  religion ;  and  the  common  people  be  ignorant^  full  of 
superstition,  and  altogether  blinded  with  the  old  popish 
doctrine."  Feudal  attachments,  however,  were  breaking 
up ;  and  so  repeatedly  had  the  retainers  of  the  old  border 
chieftains  suffered  in  civil  strife,  that  the  battle  cries  of 
**  Percy  I  Percy  I  Esperance !"  had  ceased  to  find  a  response 
in  the  hearts  of  Northumbrians  generally.  On  this  occasion, 
only  four  score  or  a  hundied  horsemen  out  of  Northumber« 
land,  gathered  around  the  Percy  banner.  Yet  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  the  disorderly  border 
men  ready  to  join  this  attempt,  for,  says  Sir  John  Forster 
writing  from  Bamb'urgh  on  the  S5th  of  November — ^''the 
Earles  have  soe  practised  with  the  evil  men  of  England  and 
Scotland  to  breaK  the  borders  and  set  them  in  disorder,"  that 
he  distrusted  them. 

The  queen,  on  the  27th  of  November,  ordered  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  to  be  removed  from 
his  stall  as  knight  of  the  Garter ;  "  that  all  other,  by  his 
example,  for  ever  more  hereafter,  beware  how  they  commit 
or  doe  the  lyke  cryme  or  fitU  in  lyke  shame  and  rebuke." 

The  earl  had  warned  his  retainers  to  be  in  '^  defenceable 
array ;"  and  numbers  of  them,  garrisoned,  on  his  behalf,  the 
castles  of  Alnwick  and  Warkworth.  A  royal  proclamation 
was  in  consequence  issued  commanding  everv  person  to 
depart  from  these  castles  immediately,  declaring  those  to 
be  traitors  who  served  the  earl  or  remained  in  them.  Those 
holding  Alnwick  Castle,  on  being  summoned  by  Sir  John 
Forster,  the  warden  of  the  Middle  Marches,  refused  to  deliver 
it  up ;  he  therefore  marched  through  the  town  to  the  Market 
Place,  and  there  repeated  the  proclamation,  and  commanded 
all  the  earl's  tenants  to  repair  to  their  own  houses.  After 
this,  with  increased  forces,  he  returned  to  the  castle;  and  the 
garrison  having  no  hope  of  succour,  yielded  to  the  warden 
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and  saved  their  lives.    Warkworth  in  like  manner  surren- 
dered ;  and  both  fortresses  were  garrisoned  by  loyal  men.* 

By  guarding  the  passes  of  the  country^  the  vigilant  warden 
prevented  several  of  the  earl's  dependents  from  joining  the 
insurrection.  Dispirited  bv  want  of  adequate  support^  the 
insurgents  proceeded  no  rarther  southward  than  Clifford 
Moor ;  and  turning  back,  they  assaulted  Barnard  Castle  and 
Hartlepool,  both  of  which  surrendered.  But  these  were  their 
last  successful  achievements.  They  hoped  to  have  had  help 
from  the  duke  of  Alva,  with  whom  they  had  been  in  treason- 
able correspondence ;  but  none  came ;  a  strong  royal  army 
was  on  the  way  to  attack  them;  and  money  too  was  wanting 
to  maintain  their  own  troops ;  for  the  two  leaders  had  in- 
dulged a  ^lagnific6nt  hospitality,  and  had  little  money  in 
thetr  possession ;  the  earl  of  Northumberland  had  brought 
with  him  only  eight  thousand  crowns,  and  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland scarce  any  mone^  at  all.  Sir  John  Forster,  the 
warden,  who  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Henry  Percy,  had  on 
the  7th  of  December,  ''  a  great  skirmish  with  the  earl  of 
Northumberland."  After  this,  most  of  the  rebel  army  slunk 
away ;  but  the  earl  of  Northumberland  kept  the  field  till  the 
IStli  of  December,  when  the  approach  of  the  royal  army, 
under  Earl  Surrey,  compelled  him,  with  an  escort  of  five 
hundred  horsemen,  to  seek  safety  amonff  the  wild  borderers 
in  Liddesdale.  ^*  What  a  fond  and  foolish  ende"  says  Sir 
John  Forster, ''  these  rebells  have  made  of  their  traitorous 
rebellion.** 

In  one  of  the  finest  of  the  border  ballads,  the  minstrel 
indulges  in  poetic  fancies,  and  presents  the  weak,  spiritless 
leader  as  somewhat  of  a  hero. 

''  Earl  Percy  is  into  his  garden  ^ne. 

And  after  him  walkes  his  fkure  ladie, 
I  heard  a  bird  sing  in  mine  yeare 

That  I  must  either  fight  or  flee. 
Then  rose  that  reverend  gentleman  (Francis  Norton), 

And  with  him  came  a  goodly  band, 
To  join  the  brave  Earl  Percy 

And  all  the  flower  of  Northumberland. 
Earle  Percy  there  his  ancyent  spred 

The  Halfe-moone  ahining  all  so  faire, 
The  Nortons  anoyent  had  we  Orosse 

And  the  five  wounds  our  Lord  did  beare. 

•  Holliiuhead— Shirpc's  Memorialf  of  the  Bebellion. 
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Now  spread  thy  ancjent  Westmoreland 

The  dun  bull  feane  would  we  spye, 
And  thou  the  Erie  of  Northumberland 

Now  rayse  thy  half  moone  up  on  hye. 
But  the  dun  buUe  is  fled  and  g^ne 

And  the  halfe  moone  Tanisned  away. 
And  the  Erles,  though  they  were  brave  and  bold. 

Against  soe  many  oould  not  stay." 

The  accounts  of  the  earl's  capture  are  somewhat  different. 
One  statement  is  that  he  skulked  in  some  poor  cottages  at 
Harelaw  among  the  Orahams^  who  were  notorious  robbers ; 
and  that  one  of  them,  Hector  Graham,  for  a  bribe,  delivered 
him  to  the  earl  of  Murray ;  for  this  inhospitable  deed,  the 
fierce  borderers,  who  respect  their  own  laws  of  honour,  wished 
to  have  Hector's  head  that  they  might  eat  it  among  them  for 
supper.  Dr.  Percy's  account,  gathered  from  border  songs,  is 
a  little  more  romantic.  When  the  eari  reached  the  borders, 
he  was  seized,  stripped,  and  maltreated  by  thieves ;  but  at 
length  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Hector  of  Harelaw, 
an  Armstrong,  who,  under  considerable  obligations  to  him, 
had  pledged  Us  honour  to  be  true.  Hector,  like  a  faithless 
wretch,  betrayed,  for  a  sum  of  money,  his  noble  guest, 
in  January,  1570,  to  James  Stewart,  the  earl  of  Murray. 
Betribution  followed  this  treachery ;  Hector,  before  this,  was 
rich,  but  soon  afterwards  he  sunk  into  poverty;  and  his 
infamous  conduct  gave  origin  to  a  proverb— 7b  take  Hectares 
Cloak,  is  applied  to  the  man  who  betrays  his  friend.  The 
earl  was  imprisoned  by  Murray  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven. 

For  this  rebellion,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his 
countess  were  attainted  of  high  treason  and  outlawed,  along 
with  fifty-five  other  noblemen.  These  were  days  when 
human  life  was  little  valued,  and  when  hanging  and  decapita- 
tion were  the  sovereign  remedies  for  constitutional  diseases. 
A  fierce  and  bloody  vengeance  fell  on  the  insurants.  Those 
who  possessed  property  were  honoured  with  a  trial,  that  their 
estates  might  be  confiscated;  but  the  poorer  classes  were 
hung  without  trial  and  without  mercy.  Sir  George  Bowes 
boasted  that  for  sixty  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
between  Newcastle  and  Wetherby,  there  was  scarcely  a  town 
wherein  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  hung  as  a  warning 
to  the  rest;  sixty-three  constables  were  hung  in  the  city  of 
Durham.  ''  I  guess"  says  Cecil,  ''  it  will  not  be  under  six 
or  seven  hundred  of  the  common  sort  that  «haU  not  be 
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executed,  besides  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  field."    Surely 
Ae  good  times  of  Queen  Bess  are  little  better  than  a  myth. 

Sir  Henry  Percy,  on  June  7th,  1670,  by  letter,  interceded 
with  Sir  William  Cecil  on  behalf  of  his  brother ;  he  desired 
to  have  his  counsel  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  his 
brother,  who  is  very  penitent,  and  his  wife  in  great  distress ; 
and  he  hopes  that  certain  of  his  lands  will  not  be  granted 
away.  In  another  to  his  brother,  he  reproached  him  with 
his  proceedings  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  urges  him  to  seek 
the  queen's  mercy  and  to  think  on  the  misery  and  desolation 
he  has  occasioned.* 

The  countess  of  Northumberland  suffered  severely  in  the 
rebellion.  ''  On  the  same  day,"  the  22nd  of  December, 
writes  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  Cecil,  ^'the  liddesdale  men  stole 
my  lady  of  Northumberland's  horse  and  her  two  women's 
horses,  and  ten  other  horses;  so  as  when  the  earls  went 
away,  they  left  her,  and  all  the  rest  that  lost  their  horses,  on 
foot,  at  John  of  Syde's  house — a  cottage  not  to  be  compared 
to  any  dog  kennel  in  England.  Such  is  their  present  misery; 
and  at  their  departing  from  her,  there  were  not  fifty  horse ; 
and  my  lord  of  Westmoreland  changed  his  coat  of  plate  and 
sword  with  John  of  the  Syde  to  be  more  unbeknown.*^  She 
sought  refuge  in  Scotland  with  the  laird  of  Fernihurst,  who 
took  her  to  Hume  Castle;  she  met,  however,  with  sorry 
treatment  from  the  Scots,  ^'  being  miserably  entreated,  and 
forced  for  her  surety  to  remove  from  friend  to  friend  without 
rest  fearing  ever  to  be  spoiled  by  those  barbarous  people.'^ 
For  very  penury,  she  was  obliged  to  retire  from  Scotland 
and  seek  refuge  in  France. 

The  earl  continued  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven  Castle  till 
July,  1572,  when,  for  a  large  bribe,  he  was  ungenerously 
given  up  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  governor  of  Berwick,  by  James 
Douglas,  earl  of  Morton,  who,  six  years  before  when  an  exile 
in  England,  was  indebted  to  the  bounty  and  friendship  of 
the  earl  of  Northumberland.     The  northern  minstrel  sings — 

**  Wfa«n  the  regent  was  a  bmnisht  man 
With  me  he  did  faire  welcome  find. 
And  whether  weal  or  woe  betide 

I  still  ghall  find  him  tnie  and  kind." 

He  was  conveyed  to  York,  and  on  the  22nd  of  August  was 
beheaded  as  a  traitor.    Before  he  suffered,  he  avowed  his 

•  CaL  SUte  Papers,  LXXL,  p.  881. 
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belief  in  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  affirmed  that  the  realm 
was  in  a  state  of  Bchism,  and  that  those  obedient  to  Elizabeth 
were  no  better  than  heretics.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Crux, 
York. 

By  his  wife,  Anne,  third  daughter  of  Henry  Somerset,  earl 
of  Worcester,  he  had  one  son  only,  who  died  when  youoK, 
and  five  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Mary,  was  married  to  Sir 
Thomas  Grey,  of  Wark. 

He  was  a  weak  minded  man,  and  bore  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Thomas  the  Simple ;"  but  in  the  northern  ballads  descrip- 
tive of  the  rising  of  the  north,  he  is  designated  "The  Moon," 
in  allusion  to  the  Percy  badge  of  the  crescent. 

Arms. — Quarterfy  of  Six. — I.,  Percy  and  Lucy  quarterly. 
IT.,  Old  Percy.  HI.,  Poyninga.  IV.,  Fitz-Payne. 
v.,  Bryan.  W.,  Quarterly.  1.  T^reebotties?  boUesf 
(bata),  or  icidea.  S.  Three  escoUops,  two  and  one.  S. 
l%ree  ewert,  tv>o  and  one.  4.  Three  VMiter  bongeta,  two 
and  one. 


Badoss. — A  creaeent.      A  loeket  wt'Mm  the  homa  of  a 

creacent. 
Motto. — Esperance  en  Dieu. 
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HENET,  EIGHTH  BABL  OP  NOBTHUMBERLAND. 

Thomas,  the  seventh  earl,  dying  without  nude  issue,  his 
titles  and  estates  descended  to  his  brother  Henry,  by  virtue 
of  the  entail  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Long  before 
his  accession  to  the  barony  of  Ahiwick,  he  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  border  warfare  by  his 
vigilance  and  courage.  When  his  brother  was  in  rebeUion, 
Henry  was  zealous  and  active  in  the  queen's  service,  and 
aided  Sir  John  Forster,  the  warden,  in  extiugidshing  the 
insurrection.  In  a  letter  to  him,  the  queen  expressed  her 
gladness  for  his  loyalty  and  assured  him  that,  as  a  reward  of 
his  iSdelity,  she  would  have  a  due  regard  to  the  continuation 
of  his  house  in  his  person  and  blood.  He  was,  in  1575, 
summoned  to  parliament  as  earl  of  Northumberland;  and 
was  also  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

He  had  in  1560  conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  for 
in  that  year,  he  was  one  of  those  commissioners,  who  in 
confidence  of  their  approved  piety,  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
care,  were  appointed  to  administer  the  oath  authorised  by 
parliament  to  the  ecclesiastics  throughout  the  kingdom.  He 
must,  however,  have  had  a  secret  attachment  to  the  old  faith; 
for  he  soon  afterwards  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
government.  His  movements  were  watched,  and  so  harshly 
was  he  treated,  that  from  about  the  year  1575  he  was  not 
allowed,  being  a  suspected  person,  to  go  far  from  the  environs 
of  London.  This  was  a  period  of  plots  and  intrigues; 
the  adherents  of  popery  were  always  on  the  alert,  by  their 
emissaries,  to  stir  up  rebellion,  and,  doubtless,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  be  wary  and  vigilant ;  but  un- 
worthy means  were  used  to  trap  people ;  counterfeit  letters 
were  privately  sent  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  the  Scots, 
and  spies  were  employed  to  listen  to  people's  discourses  and 
to  report  even  idle  talk.  Through  such  contemptible  artifices 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  inculpated ;  and  in  1584  he 
was  arrested  and  committed  prisoner  to  the  tower,  charged 
with  having  secretly  plotted  with  Throckmorton,  Lord  Paget, 
and  the  Guises,  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  the  liberation 
of  Mary,  queen  of  the  Scots.  "  He  was  one  of  those  stars" 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  who  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
in  the  cause  of  Mary." 

The  charge  rested  chiefly  on  some  confession  made  by 
William  Shelly,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  earl  and  an  accom- 
plice of  Throckmorton ;  but  the  evidence  of  guilt  must  not 
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have  beeD  convincing,  since  the  earl»  though  kept  in  prison 
for  about  a  year,  was  never  brought  to  trial.  Probably  enough, 
he  had  committed  himself  to  some  of  the  plots  that  were 
concocted  for  the  deliverance  of  Mary ;  but  the  severity  with 
which  Roman  Catholics  were  treated,  tended  to  breed  rebel- 
lion. '^  The  conduct  of  the  government  towards  the  catholics'' 
says  a  judicious  historian,  "  somewhat  resembled  the  brutal 
pranks  of  a  set  of  boys  who  drive  and  torment  a  dog  until  he 
IS  mad,  and  then  shoot  him  for  being  dangerous." 

The  cause  of  his  death  is  involved  in  mystery.  After  being 
about  a  year  in  the  tower,  his  ordinary  keeper  was  removed, 
and  replaced  by  Bailiff,  a  servant  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton; 
and  on  the  next  morning,  the  21st  of  June,  1585,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  **  shot  with  three  bullets  near  the 
left  pap,"  his  chamber  door  being  bolted  on  the  inside.  An 
inquest  was  held  and  the  jury  '^  considered  the  place,  found 
the  pistol  and  gunpowder  in  the  chamher,  and  e/amining  hia 
man  that  bought  the  pistol  and  him  that  sold  it,  gave  their 
verdict  that  he  had  killed  himself."  His  death  appears  to 
have  created  a  sensation  and  even  alarmed  the  government ; 
for,  three  days  afterwards,  there  was  a  full  meeting  of  the 
peers  of  the  realm  in  the  Star  Chamber,  when  the  lord  chan- 
cellor affirmed  that  the  earl  had  laid  violent  hands  on  himself, 
being  terrified  with  the  guilty  consciousness  of  his  offence ; 
and  to  satisfy  the  multitude,  who  are  always  prone,  the 
chancellor  said,  to  believe  the  worst,  the  attorney  and  the 
solicitor-general  explained  to  the  peers  the  reasons  why  the 
earl  had  been  kept  in  prison  and  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Grave  suspicions  were  entertained  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
that  Hatton  had  been  instrumental  in  assassinating  the  earl ; 
and  a  modern  writer  says  "  the  whole  transaction  bears  many 
marks  of  a  government  prison  murder ;"  but  to  support  this 
conclusion,  there  is  little  else  than  the  time  of  death  coincid- 
ing with  the  change  of  keeper,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  the  government 
to  commit  so  great  a  crime  ;  the  earl  was  far  from  being  a 
formidable  personage,  while  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  were 
able  and  wise,  and  not  likely  to  perpetrate  deeds,  at  once 
marked  by  folly  and  guilt.  To  save  his  estates  from  forfeiture 
and  his  family  from  ruin,  might  have  induced  the  earl  to  end 
his  own  life.  Camden  says  "  many  good  men  were  much 
affected  that  so  great  a  person  died  so  miserable  and  lament- 
able a  death ;  as  well  because  men  naturally  favour  nobility, 
as  that  he  had  acquired  singular   commendation  for  his 
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valour.     He  was  a  man  of  a  lively  and  active  spirit  and 
courage."* 

He  married  Catherine^  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
John  Neville  Lord  Latimer^  and  through  her  the  manor 
of  Burton-Latimer  came  into  the  Percy  family.  They 
had  eight  sons  and  three  daughters — ^Henry^  who  succeeded 
him ;  Thomas^  who  died  unmarried  in  1587 ;  William,  who 
died  unmarried  in  1648;  Sir  Charles,  who  died  without  issue 
in  1628 ;  Sir  Richard,  who  died  unmarried  in  Angiers ;  Sir 
Alan,  who  died  without  issue  in  1618 ;  Sir  Josceline,  who 
died  unmarried ;  and  George,  who  died  unmarried  in  168S 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

• 

HENRY,  NINTH  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Henry  the  ninth  earl,  one  of  the  most  singular  characters 
of  his  age,  must  now  appear  on  the  stage  of  our  history. 
He  was  born  in  April  1564,  and  had  just  attained  his 
majority,  when  in  1585  he  succeeded  to  the  honours  and 
estates  of  his  father.  He  soon  afterwards  joined  the  army  sent 
from  England,  under  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  to  aid 
the  Netherlands  against  the  Spaniards.  At  a  later  period  in 
1588,  when  England  rose  in  her  might  to  drive  from  her  shores 
and  to  destroy  the  '*  Invincible  Armada ''  of  Spain,  he  was 
one  of  *'  the  English  gentry  of  the  younger  sort  who  entered 
themselves  volunteers,  and  taking  leave  of  their  parents, 
wives  and  children,  did,  with  incredible  cheerfulness  hire 
ships  at  their  own  charge,  and  in  pure  love  to  their  country 
joined  the  grand  fleet  in  vast  numbers."t 

Notwithstanding  these  early  indications  of  patriotic  hero- 
ism, he  appears  to  have  fallen  into  expensive  and  dissipated 
habits.  Coming  into  a  splendid  inheritance  at  an  early  age, 
he  was,  it  is  said,  surrounded  with  parasites,  who  nursed  his 
follies,  and  led  him  into  extravagances.  His  marriage  in  1594 
with  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Walter  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Perrot  was  unfortunate ;  for  their 
tempers  were  incompatible ;  and,  although  she  had  borne 
him  children,  he  separated  from  her.  She  lived  at  Sion 
House,  sad  and  melancholy,  though  at  times  playing  with 
her  child.  Towards  women  he  seems  indeed  to  have  had  no 
chivalrous  feeling ;  for  after  assaulting  ''  a  worthy  and  virtu- 
ous gentlewoman,  he  circulated  infamous  verses  to  defame 
her  character." 

*  Camdeoi  II.9  p.  504.  f  Camden,  IL,  p.  547* 
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In  1601  he  attempted  to  drag  into  a  quarrel  Sir  Francis 
Yere^  an  honourable  and  distinguished  soldier^  who  was 
commander-general  of  all  the  forces  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  Ostend,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Spaniards.  Though 
serving  under  Vere^  he  accused  his  general  of  ^*  wanting 
in  respect  to  him  and  countenancing  reports  to  his  dis- 
advantage." For  these  supposed  wrongs  he  sent,  on  their 
return  to  England,  a  challenge  to  Yere,  and  refused  to 
receive  a  letter  in  reply.  He  even  threatened  Vere's  friend 
with  his  sword,  if  he  attempted  to  leave  the  letter  with  him. 
What  these  reports  were  of  which  the  earl  complained  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  in  Yere's  reply  he  offered  to  clear  him- 
self of  having  given  any  cause  of  offence,  and  stated  that  he 
despised  private  combating,  especially  as  he  was  engaged  in 
a  great  and  important  action.  Yere's  conduct  was  cool, 
respectful,  and  rational,  while  the  earl  manifested  an  intem- 
perate and  petulant  spirit.* 

The  earl  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  ability  and  energy ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  his  cotemporaries  qualified  to  lead  a 
party  in  the  state.  Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
he  attached  himself  strongly  to  the  interests  of  James  YI.  of 
Scotland,  and  with  more  zeal  than  either  discretion  or  hon- 
our, he,  along  with  some  other  craven-hearted  English  noble- 
men, solicited  James  to  seize  on  the  English  throne.  This 
was  ungenerous  and  even  cowardly;  for  the  old  lioness, 
before  whom  they  would  have  quailed  when  in  her  strength, 
was  now  stricken  down  with  disease.  James,  however,  was 
more  honourable,  and  rejected  such  mean  and  unworthy 
counsels. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  earl  was 
engaged  in  some  formal  commissions  and  state  ceremonials ; 
but  he  soon  lost  the  favour  of  the  king,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Cecil,  who  indeed  suspected  the  earl  of  being 
concerned  in  the  Rye  conspiracy.  Frowned  upon  by  the 
court,  the  earl,  a  disappointed  man,  probably  enough  would 
be  disposed  to  look  with  no  disfavour  on  schemes  opposed  to 
the  p;ovemment.  Through,  however,  the  treasonable  conduct 
of  his  kinsman  Thomas  Percy,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  in- 
famous Gunpowder  Plot,  he  was  involved  in  serious  trouble. 
This  Thomas  Percy,  called  the  conspirator,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  grandson  of  Joscelyn  Percy,  who  was  fourth 
son  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Northumberland.    It  was  customary, 

*  Collini  gives  a  long  account  of  tfaia  matter,  VL,  pp.  427-432. 
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at  this  period^  for  noblemen  to  place  younger  branches  of  their 
families  in  situations  in  their  household ;  and  accordingly 
Thomas  Percy  was  constable  of  Alnwick  Castle  and  auditor 
and  commissioner  to  the  earl.  From  his  official  connection 
with  the  barony  he  was  frequently  at  Alnwick;  his  wife 
lived  there,  his  children  were  born  in  the  castle,  his  son 
Bobert  attended  the  Alnwick  Grammar  School,  and  one  of 
his  daughters  was  buried  at  Alnwick  on  Snd  February,  1602. 
Such  was  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  Henry  the 
earl  pf  Northumberland^  that  in  a  formal  document  in  1597 
he  writes — 

"The  yeiy  true  and  undoubted  patrone  of  the  parishe  and 
churche  of  Alnehame  sending  greeting  in  the  Lord  God  Eyer- 
lasting,  ^raunts  by  his  writing  to  my  weUbeloved  Oosyn  Thomas 
Percy,  his  executors,  and  assignes,  the  first  and  next  advowsone, 
donation,  nomination,  presentation  and  free  disposition  of  the 
Bectory  and  Parsonage  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Alneham." 

Religious  principles  must  have  hung  loosely  around  the  earl, 
when  he  gave  the  advowson  of  a  protestant  church  to  a  catholic. 
The  follovnng  document,  preserved  among  the  Alnwick  Castle 
records  shews  the  kind  of  duties  performed  by  Thomas  Percy 
and  the  style  of  address  adopted  by  the  earl : — 

"Whereas  I  am  informed,  that  Mr.  Lyle.of  Felton  hath  en- 
croached and  enclosed  oerten  parcells  of  my  soyle  and  commons 
within  my  manor  of  Thurston  to  the  great  hmderanoe  and  annoy* 
ance  of  my  tenants  and  the  prejudice  of  my  inheritance.  These 
are  therefore  to  will  and  require  vow  to  pull  downe  and  lay  open 
or  cause  to  be  pulled  downe  and  layd  open  to  my  same  commons 
ageyne  all  such  paroeUs  as  be  now  enclosed,  And  so  to  se  them 
contynue.  And  this  shalbe  your  warrant  for  the  same.  Oeven 
at  my  howse  at  Syon  the  x^  June,  1602. 
To  my  loveing  Oosen 

Tho :  Percf  my  Constable 

of  Alnewiok." 

The  bold  and  flourishing  signature  of  this  conspirator  I 
have  seen  attached  to  several  documents  in  Alnwick  Castle. 
He  had  also  received  the  appointment  of  gentleman  pen- 
sioner from  the  earl,  who  was  captain  of  the  band.  The 
Gunpowder  Plot,  as  is  well  known,  was  frustrated,  and 
Thomas  Percy  was  slain  at  Holbeach  on  the  8th  November, 
1606. 

Suspicion  fell  upon  the  earl,  as  this  conspirator  was  his 
kinsman  and  in  his  service ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  to  the 
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earl  would  have  been  offered  the  protectorship  of  the  kingdonf 
if  the  conspiTacy  had  been  successful;  he  was  therefore 
arrested^  and  for  some  weeks  confined  to  his  own  house^  but 
aJfterwards  committed  to  the  tower.  He  boldly  asserted  his 
innocence^  and  demanded  a  trial.  After  nearly  seven  months 
delay,  he  was,  on  27th  June  1606,  arraigned  before  the  Star 
Chamber  and  Convicted  of  misprision  of  treason,  because  he 
endeafvoured  to  b^  the  head  of  the  papists  and  procure  them 
toleration ;  because  he  admitted  Thomas  Percy  to  be  a  king's' 
gentleman-pensioner,  without  administering  to  him  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  knowing  him  to  be  a  recusant ;  because  be 
presumed  to  write  and  send  letters,  after  his  restraint^  with- 
out leave  of  the  king  or  his  council ;  because  he  had  more 
care  of  his  own  treasure  than  of  the  king  and  state,  and  made' 
no  endeavour  to  apprehend  the  traitor  Percy ;  and  because' 
he  sent  letters  to  warn  Percy  to  make  his  escape.  He  wad 
convicted  without  adequate  evid^ce  of  guilt,  lor  the  facts^ 
proved  did  not  substantiate  the  charge.  The  reasons  are 
frivolous  and  reflect  discredit  on  the  judges ;  we  must  not,. 
However,  look  for  equity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £30,000 — the 
lairgest  fine  ever.inflcted — ^to  be  deprived  of  all  his  offices,- to 
be  incapable  of  holding  them  again,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  tower  dtit^ag  hicf  life. 

Able  and  spirited,  he  was  not  the  man  to  submit  to  these 
illegal  impositions  without  remonstrance.  While  in  prison, 
he  wrote  many  letters  to  the  king,  to  the  lords  of  the  Council, 
to  Lord  Burghley,  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  to  the  queen,  and 
others,  to  procure  an  abatement  of  the  fine;  and  his  neglected 
wife  too,  advocated  his  cause.  His  wife  thus  writes  to  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  : — 

*'  Noble  Lord,  the  honourable  respect  it  pleaseth  you  to  jeald 
to  me  in  this  tyme  gives  rele^cve  to  my  Wdxyed  ininde  which 
cannot  be  but  sencable,  that  this  horrible  treson  will  be  &  blotto 
to  the  name  I  love  so  well,  otherwise  I  am  confident  in  my  Lord's 
innocency  and  that  you  will  shew  your  selfe  a  true  noble  frend 
in  Salving  his  reputation,  which  is  diuch  wounded  in  the  opinione 
Ct  the  World  by  this  wretched  Oosen,  who  being  taken  I  dout 
not  but  all  suspicion  of  my  Lord  will  be  cleared  and  so  comfort- 
ing myself  in  your  noble  favour."* 

A  number  of  his  own  letters  have  been  printed  by  Collins; 
many  of  them  are  of  but  little  interest;    others  are  still 

•  Burgleigh  Papen,  M8S.  617S. 
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unpubliahed ;  a  few  extracts,  howeyer,  will  exhibit  his  char* 
f  ct^  aud  habits,  and  the  conditioti  of  his  ejstates. 

To  the  lords  Kd  the  Oouncil  the  earl  writes  on  1 1th  November, 
1605: — ''Oowder  I  desire  your  Lordships,  the  course  of  my 
life,  whether  it  hath  not  leaned  more,  of  late  years,  to  private 
domestical  pleasures,  than  to  other  ambitions.  Examine  but  my 
humours  in  buildings,  gardenings,  and  private  expenses,  these 
two  years  past  Look  upon  these  few  arms  at  Sion,  my  stable 
of  horses  at  this  instant,  the  dispersedness  of  them,  and  of  my 
servants ;  the  little  concourse  of  followers ;  and  your  Lordships 
will  find  they  be  very  consonant  one  to  another ;  and  all  of  them 
to  put  away  jealousy."  In  July,  1606,  he  wrote  to  the  king  a 
letter  sadly  wanting  in  dignity,  and  bitter  in  its  vituperation  of 
his '^loveing  Oosen."  He  says  he  never  fostered  in  his  bosom 
one  disloyal  or  imdutiful  thought,  although  pointed  at  in  these  by 
the  devilish  attempts  and  ugly  acts  of  a  wicked  fellow — Thomas 
Percy,  who  took  advantage  of  the  trust  committed  to  him  to  serve 
his  own  purpose ;  out  of  viUany  he  made  use  of  that  trust ;  he 
had  poison  and  craft  in  his  breast  against  the  king  and  stAte,  and 
unfaithfulness  and  want  of  affection  to  him ;  the  earl  pleads 
innocence,  and  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice.* To  the  king  he  writes  on  the  24th  of  November,  1606 — 
**  May  it  please  your  Majesty  after  so  long  durance  as  I  have 
undergone  for  this  year  past,  to  have  thought  of  forgiveness  and 
release.  If  your  Majesty  but  understood  how  grievous  your 
Mi^esty's  displeasure  is  to  me,  your  Majesty  out  of  your  mercy, 
would  look  upon  me  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  and  not  suffer 
me  to  spend  the  better  part  of  my  days  in  sorrow  ;  in  his  days, 
under  whom  I  had  more  reason  to  look  for  comfort,  than  in  hers, 
that  was  your  predecessor.  Since  my  heart  can  bear  a  true 
testimony  to  itself,  that  I  did  never,  in  thought  or  deed  willingly 
consent  to  any  thing  I  conceived  prejudicial  to  your  Majesty  or 
yours.  And  as  I  speak  truly,  or  falsely,  so  I  pray  G-od  to  deal 
with  me  in  the  last  day  of  judgment."  He  complains  very 
bitterly  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  hk^h  treasurer,  on  February  2nd, 
1611,  of  the  fine  imposed:— ''l£e  thing  itself  is  extraordinary 
not  to  be  paralelled ;  for  first  it  is  the  g^atest  fine  that  ever  was 
imposed  upon  a  subject.  Fines  upon  no  man  hath  been  taken 
near  the  censures;  but  first  much  qualified,  then  installed  on  easy 
conditions.  To  be  levied  in  this  fashion  is  not  used,  or  if  let,  yet 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  and  not  to  his  ruin.  By  this  course 
is  taken  I  see  not,  but  receivers  may  make  what  accounts  thejy 
list,  pay  the  king  at  leisure,  yet  I  not  quitted  of  half  that  is 
gathered ;  my  lands  spoiled ;  my  houses  ruinated ;  my  suits  in 
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law  receive  preiudioe ;  my  officers  imprisoned  that  stand  bound 
for  me ;  my  debts  nnsatimed ;  relief  by  bonowing  taken  away ; 
my  brothers  and  servants  must  suffer ;  my  wife,  children,  and 
myself  must  starve ;  for  the  receivers  are,  by  l^eir  leases,  to 
acGOimt  but  once  a  year ;  for  which  service  of  gathering,  they 
have  their  reward  of  2s.  in  the  pound ;  besides  gain  in  retaining 
money  in  their  hands  and  commodities  many  ways  else.  In  afi 
this  provision  for  them,  I  find  not  a  thought  of  one  penny,  either 
for  my  wife,  child,  or. myself;  so  as  there  wants  notlung  but 
strewing  the  land  with  salt,  to  make  it  a  pattern  of  severe  punish- 
ment ;  and  whether  these  things  should  pierce  into  the  heart  of 
a  human  man,  I  leave  to  your  Lordship  to  think  of."  He  enters 
more  particularly  into  the  state  of  his  affairs  in  a  letter  to  the 
kin^  on  the  14th  of  April,  1613 — ''May  it  please  your  Majesty 
to  give  me  leave  to  open  partly  the  state  as  it  now  standeth  with 
my  children,  and  humbly  to  present  you  with  an  offer  that  may 
help  them  and  of  more  value  to  your  Majesty.  My  daughters 
are  of  15  and  14  years  of  age ;  the  time  of  their  preferments,  for 
all  their  lives,  is  at  hand,  and  will  not  admit  long  delay.  The 
instalment  of  the  fine,  as  your  Majesty  hath  imposed  it,  cannot 
be  paid  in  seven  years,  they  provided  for  and  all  the  rest ;  and 
myself  relieved  as  they  ough^  and  as  the  world  will  expect  from 
me  in  duty  of  a  father.  £15,000,  if  it  should  be  paid,  taking  use 
upon  use,  not  resting  one  moment  of  an  hour  idle  (which  cannot 
be  done)  in  seven  years,  will  come  to  £20,000  oi  thereabouts; 
and  to  be  bought  by  any  chapman  in  ready  money,  £10,000 
would  be  the  most  that  yrould  be  given.  Sion,  and  please  your 
Majesty,  is  the  only  land  I  can  put  away;  the  rest  being  entailed. 
I  had  it  before  your  Majesty's  happy  entry  48  years  by  lease, 
without  paying  any  rent,  but  such  as  was  eiven  back  again, 
certain  in  other  allowances.  It  has  cost  me  smce  your  Majesty 
bestowed  it  upon  me,  partly  upon  the  house,  partly  upon  the 
gardens,  £9000.  The  lands,  as  it  is  now  rented  and  rated^  is 
worth  to  be  sold  £8000  within  a  little  more  or  less ;  If  your 
Majesty  had  it  in  your  hands  it  would  be  better  than  £200  a 
year  more  by  the  copyholders  estates,  which  now  payeth  but  two 
years  old  rent  fine ;  dealing  with  them,  as  you  do  with  all  your 
copyholders  in  Englandf  is  worth  at  least  £3000.  The  house 
itself,  if  it  were  to  be  pulled  down,  and  sold  by  view  of  workmen 
comes  to  8000  and  odd  pounds.  If  any  man,  the  best  husband 
to  building,  should  raise  another  in  the  same  place,  £20,000 
would  not  do  it ;  so  as  according  to  the  work  it  may  be  reckoned, 
at  these  rates,  £31,000,  and  as  it  may  be  sold  and  pulled  to  pieces 
£19,000  or  thereabouts.  Thus  your  Majesty  seeth  the  estate  of 
the  thing ;  what  it  is ;  how  the  care  of  a  father  beholding  the 
fortunes  of  my  daughters,  rather  choosing  to  lay  a  loss  upon 
myself,  and  my  heir,  which  time  may  recover,  than  of  them, 
which  may  not  endure  time,  to  make  up  their  advancements." 
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The  fine  was  paid  in  1614^  but  he  was  not  released  till 
the  18th  of  July^  IGSl,  after  haying  been  a  prisoner  for 
fifteen  years.  Before  his  imprisonment^  he  had  cultivated 
learning  and  been  a  patron  of  learned  and  scientific  men. 
When  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford  in 
1605,  he  was  entered  on  the  university  list  as  '^  the  most 
ffenerous  Count  of  Northumberland,  a  great  encourager  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  especially  mathematicians.*'  He 
gave  a  pension  to  the  Rev.  Nath.  Torperley,  a  noted  mathe- 
matician, l^he  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced  to  him 
Thomas  Hariot,  who  had  been  with  Raleigh  in  Virginia, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  discovery  and  surveying ;  and  the 
earl,  finding  him  a  gentleman  of  an  affable  and  peaceable 
nature  and  well  read  m  the  obscure  parts  of  learning,  allowed 
him  an  yearly  pension  of  £1S0.  Pensions  of  less  value 
he  gave  also  to  Robert  Hues  and  Walter  Warner.  When 
consigned  to  the  Tower,  these  learned  men  became  his  daily 
companions  ;  and  his  table  was  open  to  their  entertainment. 
With  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  then  in  the  Tower  and 
engaged  in  writing  his  great  history  of  the  world,  he  held 
fi^quent  conversations.  The  earl  himself  prosecuted  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  astronomy ;  and  Hariot,  Hues,  and 
Warner  assisted  him  in  his  experiments  and  calculations. 
In  the  public  mind  such  studies  were  even  then  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  astrology  and  necromancy ;  and  hence  the  earl  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Wizard,  and  his 
assistants  as  the  Three  Magi.  Anthony  Wood  says  that 
Hariot  was  a  deist  and  believed  in  the  eternity  of  matter, 
and  he  did  impart  his  doctrine  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.* 

For  his  release,  he  was  indebted  to  his  son-in-law,  firom 
whom  he  was  unwilling  to  receive  any  favour.  His  youngest 
daughter,  Mary,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  time, 
who  had  been  highly  eulogised  by  wits  and  poets,  married 
Lord  Hayes  against  her  father's  will,  and  so  offended  was 
the  earl,  that  he  would  give  her  no  fortune;  but  Hayes 
valued  his  much  admired  bride  more  than  fortune,  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  from  the  king  the  pardon  of  her  father ; 
and  he  succeeded.  The  stubborn  old  earl  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  induced  to  accept  of  this  boon  from  such  a  source  ; 
but  at  length  persuaded  that  his  infirmities  of  body  would 
be  remedied  by  a  journey  to  Bath,  he  therefore  bid  adieu  to 

*  Wood's  Athene  Oxonieotii. 
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his  prison.  Whatever  else  he  had  been  taught  in  the  Tower^ 
he  had  not  learnt  humility ;  for  when  he  heard  thait  th^ 
king's  favourite,  Buckinj^ham,  displayed  his  pride  by  being 
drawn  in  a  coach  with  six  horses,  this  vain  old  man,  to  over- 
top the  favourite,  rode  through  the  citv  of  London  to  Bath 
in  a  coach  with  eight  horses^  exciting  the  wonder  and  obser* 
yation  of  the  multitude.^ 

After  this  freak  the  earl  retired  to  Petworth,  where  h^ 
lived  in  comparative  obscurity  for  twelve  years ;  though 
occasionally  visited  by  the  nobility,  he  seldom  went  to  London, 
and  never  engaged  in  public  affairs.  He  died  at  Petworth 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1632,  and  was  buried  there.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  1604,  he  obtained  a  grant  or  fee-farm  of  the 
int^ior  of  Isleworth  and  Syon  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  one  of  his  letters;  and  from  Charles 
L,  in  1628,  he  obtained  a  confirmation  to  himself  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  of  the  title  and  dignity  of  Baron 
Percy,  as  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  them,  as  also  he  did  then 
(being  earl  of  Northumberland)  enjoy  his  place  and  piece- 
dency.  He  left  two  sons,  Algernon,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Henry ;  and  two  daughters,  Lucy  and  Agnes. 

The  earl  wrote  three  treatises,  all  addressed  to  his  son ; 
one  of  them,  printed  in  the  Antiquarian  Bepertory,  is  entitled 
"  Instructions  for  the  Lord  Percy  in  his  Travells,"  and  con- 
tains much  good  sense,  expressed  in  a  quaint  style,  and  is 
evidently  the  production  of  a  cultivated  and  observing  mind. 

ALGEENON,  TENTH  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBEELAND. 

Algernon,  the  eldest  son  of  the  ninth  earl,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  honours  and  estates  in  16SS,  when  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
had  for  tutor,  Robert  Hues,  the  celebrated  mathematician, 
known  as  one  of  the  Three  Magi.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  knights  of  Bath;  and  while  his 
father  was  living,  he  was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Percy,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  in  1625. 
After  his  succession  to  the  earldom,  the  king  treated  him 
with  great  kindness  and  respect;  "so  much  so"  says  Claren- 
don, "that  the  king  courted  him  as  his  mistress  and  conversed 
with  him  as  a  friend."  In  1635,  he  was  installed  with  great 
magnificence  knight  of  the  Garter,  proceeding  in  great  pomp 
and  glory  to  Windsor. 

*  Y^ilBoiL'i  Life  of  James  I.,  II.i  p.  720. 
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in  the  earlier  period  of  tlie  reign  of  Charlei^  I.  the'  earl  was' 
ff  powerful  supporter  of  the  king.  While  Charles  was  pro- 
^cuting  his  evil  design  of  reigning  as  an  absolute  king^  and 
Laud^  by  the  Star  Chamber^  was  attempting  to  crush  freedom- 
of  thought,  the  earl,  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  fleet 
of  sixty  sail,  was  employed  in  destroying  Dutch  fishing  vessels 
which  had  trespassed  in  British  watei^.  After  this  service, 
he  was,  in  1637,  promoted  to  be  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng- 
lafnd. 

Before  the  great  civil  war  broke  out  in  England,  Charlee^ 
fo^sed  the  indignation  6f  the  Scots,  by  afteWapting  to  forc# 
jirelacy  on  that  nation.  To  reduce  Scotland  to  his  arbitrary 
will,  he  raised  an  army  and  marched  to\^ards  Scotland  ;  and 
of  this  force  the  earl  of  Northumberland  was  appointed 
captain-general.  His  commission  gave  him  power  to  appoint- 
all  the  officers ;  and  it  appears  that  he  had  raised  two  troops 
of  horse  guards;  one  of  a  hundred  cuirassiers,  another  of 
sixty  carbiniers.  Commissions  he  issued  to  raise  two  thou* 
sand  horse.  He,  however,  seems  to  have  had  little  hope  of 
the  success  of  this  expedition ;  ''  no  one  knows  "  says  he, 
'*  how  it  wiH  be  paid ;  and  till  I  see  that  well  settled,  I  shall 
joj  Iftxt  little  in  my  charge."  Sickness,  real  or  pretended/ 
prevented  him  taking  the  command. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
transactions  of  the  county  at  this  time ;  but  about  1641,  he 

fave  evidence  of  being  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  the 
ing ;  and  according  to  Clarendon,  "  his  defection  from  his 
Majesty's  service  wrought  several  iH  effects  in  the  minds  of 
many,  for  he  had  then  the  most  esteemed  and  unblemished 
reputation  in  court  and  country,  of  any  person  of  his  rank 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  therefore  many  concluded  that  hcP 
had  some  notable  temptation  in  conscience,  and  that  fbe^ 
court  was  much  worse  than  it  was  believed  to  be."  For 
the  course  he  took,  he  is  entitled  to  an  honourable  place' 
in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  to  the  respect  of  after- 
times.  In  most  of  the  commissions  for  negotiating  peace  he' 
wa^  an  active  member ;  and  he  sought  earnestly  to  carry  otif 
such  a  settlement  of  the  great  controversy,  as  might  scl^tir^ 
Constitutional  government  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  By 
the  parliament,  into  whose  service  he  had  entered,  he  vtBti 
ordered,  in  1641,  as  high  admiral,  to  fit  the  navy  for  sea,  in 
defence  of  the  kingdom ;  but  although  he  had  signified  his 
readiness  to  obey  this  order ^  ill  health  prevented  hitn  going 
into  active  service.    Through  his  limnagem^hf,  however^  th^ 
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command  of  the  fleet  was  transferred  to  the  earl  of  Warwick 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  parliament ;  and  this  effectu- 
ally thwarted  the  design^  of  the  king^  who  attempted  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  fleet. 

When  at  Oxford^  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  peace^  he 
exhibited  all  the  stateliness  of  his  family ;  he  carried  with 
him  his  own  plate^  household  stuff,  wine,  and  provisions, 
*'  and  he  lived "  says  Whitelock,  "  in  as  much  height  and 
nobleness  as  the  earls  of  Northumberland  used  to  do ;  and 
that  is  scarce  exceeded  by  any  subject."  The  king  shewed 
him  great  favour  and  civUity ;  and  sometimes  accepted  of  the 
wine  and  provisions  which  were  sent  by  the  earl  when  he 
had  anything  extraordinary. 

His  conduct  subsequently  has  the  appearance  of  fickleness 
and  trimming ;  for,  in  1643,  he  was  cognisant  of  Waller's 
Plot,  which  was  designed  to  engage  the  city  of  London  in 
&vour  of  the  king ;  and  though  it  was  not  proved  that  he 
had  entered  into  the  plot,  yet  it  was  known  that  he  was 
favourable  to  it  and  wished  it  success.  Others  were  prose- 
cuted for  it ;  but  as  the  earl  still  enjoyed  a  high  reputation^ 
he  was  dealt  with  tenderly.  On  the  plea  of  ill  health,  he 
obtained  the  leave  of  the  house  of  commons  to  retire  to  his 
seat  at  Petworth ;  but  he  was  soon  again  in  favour  with  the 
ruling  powers,  and  after  being  engaged  in  other  commissions 
to  treat  for  peace,  he  and  his  countess  were^  in  1645,  entrusted 
with  the  king's  children,  for  which  they  were  to  have  an 
yearly  allowance  of  £8000. 

After  the  king  was  in  captivity,  the  parliament  and  the 
army  mutually  criminated  each  other.  The  earl  was  one  of 
the  fifteen  peers  and  one  hundred  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  who  left  London  and  sought  the  protection  of  the 
army ;  but  he  still  continued  to  exert  himself  to  bring  about 
peace,  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  liberty. 

''  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  the  great  instrument 
of  the  new  model,  and  complied  wholly  with  the  independent 
party  of  the  time ;"  and  after  the  house  of  peers  was  abol- 
ished, he  voluntarily  came  to  the  Chancery  Bar,  and  took 
the  commonwealth  engagement,  saying,  in  sight  of  all  the 
people,  "  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of 
England^  wiihout  a  king  and  house  of  lords."*     He  was 

•  HtrkUn  M86.,  1SS4;  whieh  contain  eztrtcti  from  the  Jonnnlt  of  th« 
Home  of  Loidi  in  164S  to  1646,  witb  conunenta  by  the  earl  of  Badnor. 
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oppoBed  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  king.  During  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth  and  protectorate^  he  lived  in  a 
retired  manner  at  Petworth.  He  seems  afte^ards  to  have 
held  the  views  and  adopted  the  policy  of  the  more  moderate 
Presbyterians  of  the  period  ;  and  he  was  present  at  a  confer- 
ence which  General  Monk  had  with  the  chiefs  of  that  party^ 
respecting  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy ;  he  was  among 
the  soberer  people^  who^  according  to  his  own  words^  ''expect 
on  the  restoration  of  the  king  such  conditions  as  an  act  of 
oblivion  and  general  pardon ;  but  terms  of  more  security  for 
themselves  and  advantage  to  the  nation." 

He  resisted  to  the  last^  the  punishment  of  the  members  of 
the  high  court  of  Justice^  because  "  the  execution  of  Charles 
I.  would  be  a  wholesome  warning  to  future  sovereigns." 

After  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  of  Northumberland ;  but  though 
he  attended  parliament  regularly  during  the  winter  season, 
he  sought  no  office  in  the  state,  and  appears  to  have  cared 
little  ror  royal  favour,  very  probably  disapproving  of  the 
moral  and  political  corruption  which  disgraced  the  court  of 
the  restored  monarch.  He  dehghted  himself  with  his  gar- 
dens and  plantations  at  Petworth  during  the  summer  months. 
He  died  mere  on  the  ISth  of  October,  1668,  and  was  buried 
in  Petworth  Church. 

He  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  race ;  and  his  career  was 
honourable  and  patriotic.  He  seems  to  have  been  actuated 
by  high  religious  principles ;  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  antiquary, 
refers  to  his  funeral  sermon,  which  was  in  manuscript,  and 
says  he  was  much  affected  with  the  seriousness  and  piety  of 
this  great  lord.  That  great  painter  of  men,  Clarendon,  has 
drawn  his  character. 

"  He  was,  in  all  his  deportment,  a  very  great  man ;  and  that 
which  looked  like  formality,  was  a  punctuaUty  in  preserving  his 
dignity  &om  the  intrusion  of  bold  men,  ^rhich  no  man,  of  that 
age,  BO  weU  preserved  himself  from.  Though  his  notions  were 
not  large  nor  deep,  yet  his  temper  and  reservedness  in  speaking 
got  him  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  wise  man ;  which  he  made 
evident  in  the  excellent  government  of  his  family,  where  no  man 
was  more  absolutely  obeyed ;  and  no  man  had  ever  fewer  idle 
words  to  answer  for ;  and  in  debates  of  importance  he  always 
expressed  himself  very  pertinently.  If  he  had  thought  the  king 
as  much  above  him  as  ne  thought  himself  above  other  consider- 
able men,  he  would  have  been  a  good  subject ;  but  the  extreme 
nnder  valuing  those  and  not  enough  valuing  the  kine,  made  him 
liable  to  the  impressionsy  which  they  who  approadied  him  by 

2q 
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ihode  add^dses  of  rererdnoe  and  esteem,  that  usually  ixlsfamate 
eaoh  natoreff,  made  in  bim ;  bo  that  after  he  wae  first  prevailedi 
on,  not  to  do  that,  which  in  honour  tod  gratitude  he  wae  obliged 
to  (which  is  a  very  pestilent  oorraption),  he  was  wititi  the  merer 
&cilit7  led  to  concur  in  what  in  duty  and  fidelity,  he  ought  not 
to  have  done;  and  so  concurred  in  all  the  counsels,  which  pro- 
duced the  rebellion,  and  stayed  with  them  to  support  it/' 

He  was  married  first  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Clecil,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  whom  he  had  five  daughters  ^ 
and  next,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Theophilas  Howard^ 
earl  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  he  had  Josceline,  his  only  sou  md 
successor. 

After  the  time  of  the  seventh  earl,  the  heraldry  becomes 
complicated  and  of  little  service  to  history.  ''The  tenth 
earl's  shield  has  sixteen  quarterings  ensigned  with  an  earl's 
coronet,  helm,  and  crest,  on  a  chapeau,  a  lion  passant.  The 
shield  is  surrounded  by  the  garter.  Supporters,  dexter^  ^ 
lion  rampant;  sinister ,  a  lion  rampant  guardant,  ducally 
crowned  and  gorged  with  a  collar  (gobony?).  Motto— ^ 
Esperance  en  DievJ*' — ^Mr.  Way,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  North. 

JOSCELINE,  ELEVENTH  EABL  OF  NOBTHXTMBEB* 

LAND. 

Very  brief  will  be  our  notice  of  Josceline,  the  last  o^  th^ 
Percy-Lovaines.  During  his  father's  lifetime  he  married 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas,  earl  of  South- 
ampton ;  and  in  1667  he  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Southampton.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
succeeded  to  his  titles  and  estates,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
made  lord  lieutenant  of  Sussex  and  of  Northumberland.  He 
died,  while  travelling  with  his  countess,  at  Turin,  on  May 
Slst,  1670 ;  his  body  was  brought  to  England  and  interred 
among  his  ancestors  at  Petworth.  He  left  only  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  who  was  four  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  her 
father. 

Thus  ends  the  long  and  eventful  history  of  the  distinguished 
family  of  Percy-Lovaine,  extending  over  a  period  of  five 
centuries,  during  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  vears  of  which, 
excepting  at  a  few  short  intervals,  it  was  intimately  associ- 
ated with  Alnwick.  Fourteen  of  this  family  held  the  barony 
of  Alnwick  in  succession.  Though  endowed  with  immense 
possessions,  and  hence  always  occupying  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, these  barons  were  less  distinguished  as  statesmen  thaft 
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88  border  chieftains.  In  civil  wars  and  in  faction  struggles 
they  took  part,  but  without  being  guided  by  definite  prin- 
ciples, sometimes  on  the  side  of  the  sovereign  and  sometimes 
against  him;  but  none,  save  the  first  earl,  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank,  among  those  who  materially  influenced  the 
history  of  t^e  nation.  They  served,  as  has  been  said,  rather 
than  governed.  Most  of  them  were  men  of  blood,  and  not  a 
few  met  with  a  disastrous  end;  five  of  them  fell  on  the 
battle-field  or  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner ;  one  was  mur- 
dered by  a  mob,  another  shot  himself  in  prison,  and  another 
passed  the  best  portion  of  his  life  confined  in  London  Tower. 
Fopular  they  were  as  a  family  in  the  north,  where  there  were 
strong  ties  between  lord  and  vassal,  and  where  thousands 
iof  little  landowners,  interested  ipi  the  preservation  of  their 
properties  and  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  forming  the  sturdy 
yeomanry  of  old  England,  were  ready  at  the  summons  of 
their  feudal  lord,  to  follow  him  to  the  field  to  repel  or  revenge 
aggression.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  when  the  war- 
like spirit  had  to  a  great  extent  died  out,  the  later  barons 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  their  popularity  and  influence  by 
gorgeous  displays  and  magnificent  hospitality.  For  the 
libertv  of  the  people  none  of  them,  excepting  the  tenth  earl, 
manifested  any  marked  regard.  Hotspur  has  attained  the 
widest  fame,  partly  because  daring  and  dashing  warriors 
suited  the  northern  wants  and  taste,  but  chiefly  through  the 
halo  which  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  has  thrown  over  his 
name.  I  like  best,  however,  the  second  baron  and  the  second 
and  ninth  earls ;  the  first  contented  and  gentle  and  kind- 
hearted,  peaceably  living  on  his  estates ;  the  second,  faithful 
to  his  king,  brave  in  battle,  wise  in  counsel,  and  the  friend 
of  learning ;  and  the  last,  a  religious  and  conscientious  man, 
when  a  great  crisis  came  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  freedom,  endeavouring  to 
moderate  the  heat  of  parties  and  to  secure  constitutitmal 
government ;  and  then,  when  failing  in  his  efforts,  quietly 
withdrawing  from  the  &scinations  of  a  corrupt  and  licentious 
court. 
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BOMEESET  FAMILT— FEOM  1670  TO  1750. 

DB80ENT  OF  THB  BABONT— FBANGIS  PEBOYy  OF  OAMBBIDGB— EYI- 
DSNCES  OF  HIS  DEBOEKT^JAJCBS  PEBOT,  THE  TBTTyg-VAirRR— 
CLAIM  TO  BE  EABL — ^LEGAL  PBO0EEDINGS~HIS  XJNSUOOE88FUI1 
0TBUOGLE — ^ELIZABETH  PEBOY — ^HEB  SABLY  ICABBIAOES — HEE 
ICABBIAGE  TO  THE  DI7XE  OF  80MEB8ET  —  HIB  DE80EKT  AND 
OHABAOTEB— GHABAOTEB  OF  THE  DTTOHBSS — ^ALGBBlTOiry  DT7KB 
OF  80MEBSET  AKD  EABL  OF  KOBTHUMBEBLAin) — ^HIS  MHJTABT 
SEByiGE— >HI8  DEATH— DISTBIBiniOK  OF  HIS  ESTATES— <2HAE- 
AOTEB  OF  THB  80KEB8BTS. 

The  death  of  Josceline^  the  eleventh  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, threw  the  affairs  of  the  Percy-Lovaine  family  into 
confuLsion  and  litigation.  The  earldom,  which  had  been 
conferred  by  patent  in  1557,  was  limited  to  male  descendants; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  male  descendant  of 
any  of  the  last  six  earls  in  existence.  Charles  II.  therefore, 
in  1674,  raised  George  Fitzroy,  his  third  illegitimate  son  by 
Barbara,  duchess  of  Cleveland,  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of 
Northumberland;  and,  in  1683,  he  created  him  duke  of 
Northumberland.  This  duke  dying  without  issue  in  1716, 
these  honours  again  became  extinguished. 

Through  the  limitations  of  the  patent  in  1557,  part  of  the 
Percy-Lovaine  estates  reverted  to  the  crown.  A  manuscript, 
entitled  "  State  of  the  case  touching  some  lands  of  the  Earle 
of  Northumberland,"  made  three  years  after  the  death  of 
Josceline,  by  a  recital  of  the  various  grants  made  by  the 
crown,  shews  what  these  estates  were  and  how  they  reverted 
to  the  king.     It  thus  concludes — 

"By  an  Office  and  Inquisition  post  moitem  of  the  said  Hemy,  Earle  of 
Norihtunberland,  taken  by  Commissionen  of  tiieir  owne  friends  and  a  Juxy 
Bwome  and  Impannelled  the  14th  day  of  January  then  next  following,  it 
was  upon  their  own  eiddence  found. 

That  the  said  Henry,  Earle  of  Northumberland,  as  son  and  heire  male  of 
the  body  of  Heniy,  Earle  of  Northumberland,  his  fieither,  was  upon  the  day 
of  his  death  seised  in  fee  Taile  to  him  and  the  heires  male  of  his  body. 
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Hie  roYenkm  in  fee  aunple  to  the  king,  bis  heireB,  and  snooeflson,  apper- 
taining of  tlie  LordflhipB  and  Manozs  inter  alia  of  Denwick,  Houghton,  Ijease- 
hxas,  Aylnemonth,  6ilton,  Tughall,  Newham,  Newstead,  Luoker,  BonUi 
Carieton,  AinA^iLTn  cmn  Mora,  Fawdon  cum  Clinch,  Chatton,  WooUor, 
Bodgley,  Sheldecka,  ShilbotUe,  Benyngton,  and  Lyham,  with  their  and 
every  of  their  members  and  appurtenances,  the  lands,  tenements  and  heredi- 
taments called  Swinleaze,  Harecragge,  Sniphous,  Hesley  Houses,  Hall  Closes, 
the  Lordships  and  Manors  of  AeUington  Parke  of  Acklington,  Manors  of 
BurlinjT,  GKusens,  Tuggesden,  Boston,  rf ewtomie,  Brotherick,  and  Thurston, 
a  free  nishing  in  the  water  of  Cocket  over  against  Warkeworth,  a  fishing  upon 
the  Sea  Coast  neere  Buhner.  The  Barony,  Lordship,  and  Manor  of  BMnley, 
with  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  the  Lordship,  Manors,  and 
Forest  of  Bothbury,  Lands  and  Tenements  in  Newbiggen,  Hedley,  Fiperhaugh, 
Thomeyhaufi^  and  Ecclesraughe,  within  the  Forest  of  Bothbury,  Manors  of 
Newtowne,  Tlut>pton,  Snytter,  Cartyngton,  and  Spoonehill,  the  Lordships 
and  Manors  of  Newbome,  Corbridge,  Walbottle,  Butterlaw,  Throckley,  and 
Dewlye,  diyerse  Lands  and  Tenements  in  the  Towne  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
the  Manors,  Messuages,  Lands,  and  Tenements,  called  Talbott's  Lands,  in 
Tindall,  an  yearly  rent  of  £0  19b.  8d.  issuing  out  of  the  Manor  or  Barony  of 
Longly,  the  adyowsons  of  Houghton,  Ayneham,  Chatton,  and  Horsley,  an 
annual  rent  of  39s.  8d.  issuing  out  of  the  Manor  of  Byker,  Bikerwood,  and 
Easterwood,  and  the  service  of  a  20th  part  of  a  knight's  fee  by  which  t^e  said 
Manor  of  Biker  is  holden  in  the  Coun^  of  Northumberland.  And  of  £20  per 
annum  for  the  Creation  Money  issueing  out  of  theprofitts  of  the  said  county 
by  virtue  of  the  grant  made  as  aforesaid  by  King  Philip  and  Queene  Mary  in 
the  3rd  and  4th  yeare  of  their  raigne,  of  the  honor  and  title  of  Earle  of 
Northumberland. 

And  that  Algernon,  Earle  of  Northumberland,  was  the  son  and  heire  xnale 
of  the  body  of  the  said  Heniy,  Earle  of  Northumberland.  And  by  the  same 
inquisition  or  office  it  was  found  by  the  Jury  that  the  said  Earle  was  before 
his  death  seized  in  fee  of  the  honor  and  manor  of  Pettworth  in  the  County  of 
Sussex,  Honor  and  Manor  of  Cockermouth  in  the  County  of  Cumberland, 
Castles  and  Manors  of  Prudhoe,  Alnewick,  and  Warkworth,  and  Parkes  of 
Alnewick  and  Warkworth,  CoUedge  Parke,  West  Parke,  and  Hulne  Parke  in 
the  County  of  Northumberland. 

And  the  said  Algernon,  Earle  of  Northumberland,  surviving  his  only 
Brother  Heniy  Lord  Peircy,  who  died  without  issue.  And  departing  this 
life  having  only  issue  male  of  his  body  Jocelyne  Lord  Peircy,  after  Earle  of 
NorthumMrland,  who  dyed  about  3  yeares  agoe  without  issue  male,  and  left 
only  a  daughter.  Whereby  all  the  male  line  of  the  said  Henry,  Earle  of 
Northumberland,  brother  of  the  said  Thomas,  Earle  of  Northumberland, 
being  extinct.  The  reversion  of  the  entayled  lands  whereof  no  Beversion 
appears  to  have  beene  granted  out  of  the  crowne  remaining  in  it.  His  now 
nujestie  being  justly  entitled  thereunto,  hath  granted  the  said  manors  and 
hmds  unto  the  said  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  his  heires  and  assignee. 

Persons,  however,  bearing  the  name  of  Percy  appeared  after 
the  death  of  Josceline  claiming  to  be  heirs  of  the  honours 
and  estates.  But  for  an  attainder,  Francis  Percy,  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  stone  cutter,  would  have  been  the  true  heir.  He 
was  descended  from  Thomas  Percy,  the  grandson  of  Josceline, 
who  was  fourth  son  of  Henry,  the  fourth  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. This  Thomas,  as  we  have  seen,  was  constable  of 
Alnwick  Castle  and  auditor  to  Henry,  the  ninth  earl ;  but 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  he  was  attainted 
as  a  traitor.    His  son,  Robert,  was  grandfather  of  Francis 
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Peiey^  'wfao  yvM  baptised  at  Bickley  on  the  15th  of  May^ 
1649;  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  mayor  of  Cambridge  in  1709, 
and  died  in  1716.  Charles,  his  son,  heir  to  this  forfeited 
heritage,  wa&  baptised  at  Cambridge  on  the  10th  December, 
1674,  was  a  member  of  the  common  council  of  the  town,  and 
died  there  in  1743.  He  left  sons,  one  of  whom,  JosceUne, 
was  baptised  at  Cambridge  in  July,  1698,  and  after  studying 
at  the  university,  took  orders,  became  rector  of  Marham  in 
1735  and  died  in  1755,  leaving  daughters  only ;  but  he  had 
brothers,  of  whose  history  nothing  is  told. 

The  famous  genealogist  and  antiquary,  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  examined  the  evidences  of  '*  Mr.  Francis  Percy's " 
descent;  and  "he  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Francis  Percy,  of 
Cambridge,  is  lineally  descended  from  Thomas  Percy ;"  some 
parts  of  his  abstract  of  the  evidences  contain  curious  local 
information. 

"Sept.  1,  1680.  Eoger  England,  of  Taunton  in  SomersetshirOi 
aged  80  years,  certineth  that  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
!EU)bert  Percy,  son  of  Thomas  Percy  the  powder  traytor,  and  has 
heard  the  said  Bobert,  his  said  wife's  father  say,  that  he  was  eon 
to  Thomas  Percy  "^o  was  engaged  in  the  powder  plot. 

'*  October  11,  1680.  John  Swinton,  Clerk  of  the  Farish  Church 
of  Anwick,  in  Northumberland,  aged  above  80  years,  affinneth 
that  he  hath  heard  his  fiather  say  that  Mr.  Thomas  Perc^  and 
his  wife  lived  in  the  Castle  of  Anwick,  and  had  children,  and 
that  after  the  powder  plot,  for  which  the  said  Thomas  lost  his 
life,  his  wife  went  to  London  and  lived  privately  there. 

'<  Oct.  14,  1680.  Matthew  Scott,  of  Gateshead,  in  the  Bishop- 
riok  of  Durham,  aged  99  years,  certifieth  that  he  knew  Thomas 
Percy,  who  was  afterwards  in  the  powder  plot.  Constable  of  Aln- 
wick Castle,  and  that  he  had  a  son  Bobert  and  two  daughters, 
and  that  the  said  Bobert  was  a  school-boy  at  Anwick. 

**  From  the  register  book  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Anwi<^  it 
appeareth  that  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Percy  of  Anwick 
Castle,  was  buried  Feb.  2,  1602. 

''  Divers  aged  people  living  in  Anwick  do  afiBjm,  that  Thomas 
Percy,  who  was  in  the  powder  plot,  was  son  of  Guiscaxd  Percy, 
and  that  Ouiscard  Percy  was  Drother  of  the  Eighth  Earl  of 
Northumberland. " 

This  branch  of  the  Percy  family  does  not  appear  to  have 
appealed  to  law  in  support  of  their  claims. 

Another  Percy,  however,  rescued  himself  from  obscurity 
by  boldly  assuming  the  titles  of  the  family,  and  pertinaciously 
defending  his  claims  against  the  most  powerful  ant^onists^ 
for  a  period  of  nearly  nineteen  years.     Soon  after  the  decease 
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of  Joseeline  in  1670,  Jfimes  Perdy^of  Dubliri^wbahad  followed 
the  profession  of  trunkmaker  there,  preferred  his  claims  to 
the  earldom.  He  first  called  upon  the  widow  of  the  tenth 
earl,  who  was  then  living,  and  upon  the  young  countess ; 
but,  as  it  was  reported  that  the  latter  was  ptegnant,  he 
deferred  further  proceedings  for  a  while.  On  attempting 
llfteiWards  to  obtain  access  to  these  dowagers,  he  was  treated 
with  indignity ;  and  afe  length,  on  the  drd  of  February  1672, 
he  lodged  his  claim  at  the  Signet  Office  in  London.  Annoyed 
at  his  proceedings,  the  old  dowager,  in  behalf  of  herself  and 
the  daughter  of  Joseeline,  petitioned  the  house  of  lords,  on 
18th  February,  1673,  complaining  that  the  assumption  by 
James  Percy  of  the  titles  of  earl  of  Northuitaberland  and 
Lord  Percy  was  to  the  dishonour  of  their  family ;  and  this 
petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  df  Privileges.  On 
the  SOth,  James  Percy  also  presented  a  petition,  which  was 
after  being  read  dismissed.  Leave^  however,  was  afterwards 
granted  by  the  king  to  hear  at  the  bar  of  the  house  both 
parties^  who  were  allowed  one  month  to  prepare  their  cases. 
On  the  S8th  March,  forty  witnesses  were  examined  in  behalf 
of  the  claimant ;  and  then  the  counsel  of  the  countess  was 
heard  in  support  of  her  charge  of  James  Percy  being  an 
impostor.  Percy's  counsel  prayed  for  further  time  to  answer; 
but  this  was  disallowed ;  and  his  counsel  declining  to  enter 
then  into  the  case,  the  house  of  lords  dismissed  Percy's 
petition,  and  resolved  to  consider  on  the  following  morning 
what  further  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  him  con- 
cerning his  imposture.  This,  however,  was  not  carried 
utianimously ;  for  the  earl  of  Anglesea  and  others  were 
allowed  to  enter  their  dissent. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legality  of  Percy's  claims, 
it  must  be  adniitted  that  he  had  a  strong  belief  in  their 
justice,  and  that  in  maintaining  them  he  displayed  the  spirit 
of  the  old  race.  In  some  doggerel  verses  he  sent  to  his 
antagonists,  be  says^^ 

"  Kesolyed  I  am  to  spend  my  all 
Before  a  Percy's  name  shall  fall/^ 

He  was  not  crushed  by  the  adverse  decision  of  the  lords, 
but  appealed  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  law  in  maintenailnce 
of  his  supposed  rights.  Five  or  six  actions  he  entered  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  between  the  years  1674  and  1681, 
for  scandal  or  ejectment,  that  he  might  obtain  a  decision  on 
his  pedigree.    In  all  save  one  he  was  defeated  or  nonsuited ; 
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but  in  that  he  gained  a  verdict  of  £800  damages  i^iainst 
Clark  for  calling  him  an  imposter.  An  action  bronsfat 
against  John  Clarke^  Esquire,  for  scandal  and  de&mation 
was  tried  in  1674  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  before  Sir 
Matthew  Hale ;  and  although^  for  some  technical  reason, 
Percy  was  nonsuited,  that  eminent  judge,  in  open  court, 
declared  that  he  had  proved  himself  a  true  Percy  of  the  blood 
and  family  of  the  Percys  of  Northumberland,  legitimate  by 
father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief,  that  he  really  was  cousin  and  next  heir  to 
the  late  Earl  Josceline. 

Again  James  Percy  appealed  to  the  house  of  lords,  by 
petition,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1680,  to  be  heard  to  make 
out  his  claim  to  the  earldom.  This  seems  to  have  been 
rejected  without  deliberation;  notwithstanding,  the  earl  of 
Anglesea  entered  his  dissent,  because  it  was  unjust  to  reject 
any  such  claim  without  a  hearing,  and  was  contrary  to 
precedent  and  usage,  and  because  the  dismissal  of  a  claim 
bv  a  former  parliament  was  no  sufficient  reason  under  the 
circumstances,  why  it  should  not  be  reconsidered  by  the 
present.  And  there  was  force  in  these  reasons ;  for  the  case 
presented  by  James  Percy  was  new,  inasmuch  as  his  claim 
now  was  based  on  a  line  of  succession  different  from  that  on 
which  he  formerly  claimed. 

Still  undaunted  by  this  second  rejection  of  his  petition, 
James  Percy  in  1682  filed  a  bill  in  equity  against  the  sheriff 
of  Northumberland  for  the  recovery  of  £20  per  annum, 
granted  by  patent  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  county.  Irritated  by  these  proceedings,  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  the  daughter  of  Josceline,  petitioned  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  subject  in  1685 ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1689,  that  the  warfare  was  brought  to  an  end.  Both  parties 
were  heard  on  June  11th,  and  the  lords  decided — '^  That  the 
pretensions  of  James  Percy  to  the  earldom  were  groundless, 
false,  and  scandalous,  and  that  he  should  be  brought  before 
the  four  courts  of  law  in  Westminster  Hall,  wearing  upon 
his  breast  a  paper  on  which  these  words  shall  be  written — 
The  false  and  impudent  pretender  to  the  Earldom  of  North- 
umberland,^* 

James  Percy,  now  an  old  man  of  70  years  of  age,  had  to 
submit  to  this  insulting  exhibition,  which,  however,  reflected 
more  dishonour  on  those  haughty  lords,  who  had  so  little 
sense  of  justice  as  to  punish  as  a  criminal  a  fi*ee  man,  who 
was  pursuing  by  legal  means  a  supposed  civil  right. 
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James  Pmroy,  doubtless,  &iled  to  give  sufficient  legal  proof 
of  his  claim.  He  was  bom  in  1619,  and  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Percy,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  Percy  of 
PaTonham ;  but  he  fiiiled  to  prove  who  was  his  great  grand- 
father. The  tradition  of  his  family  was,  that  his  grandfather, 
a  younger  brother,  and  two  sisters  were,  ''  in  the  time  of  the 
troubles  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  sent  from  the  north  in 
hampers  to  old  dame  Vane  in  Northamptonshire."  He  first 
claimed  as  his  great  grandfather  Sir  Bichard  Percy,  fifth  son 
of  the  eighth  earl,  who,  however,  is  said  to  have  died  with- 
out issue  in  1648.  Finding  this  untenable,  he  changed  his 
ground,  and  asserted  that  his  grandfather  Henry  was  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Ingelram  Percy,  third  son  of  the  fifth  earl ;  but  it 
appears  from  Sir  Ingelram's  will,  that  he  was  never  married, 
and  left  only  one  illegitimate  daughter.  That  James  Percy, 
however,  was  a  descendant  of  the  great  northern  family  of 
Percys  is  exceedingly  probable,  if  not  certain.  He  and  hb 
fether  were  recognised  as  relations  by  the  three  last  earls  of 
Northumberland  ;  and  he  asserts  that  Henry  the  tenth  earl, 
when  on  his  death-bed,  declared  that  James  Percy  would  be 
his  heir,  if  his  brother's  son  should  die.  One  curious  argu- 
ment James  Percy  used  in  support  of  his  descent :  in  his 
petition  he  says  '^  that  he  was  born  into  the  world  with  a 
mole  like  a  half-moon  upon  his  body,  therefore  no  brand,  but 
it  signifies  a  crescent  which  belongs  to  the  Percy's  arms ; 
and  It  is  reported  that  he  is  not  the  first  that  hatn  been  so 
bom  of  that  family,"  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  remarks,  "  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  mingled  up  with  his  claim." 
''  It  is  no  disproof,"  says  Surtees,  *'  of  the  noble  descent  of  a 
person  in  humble  circumstances  that  he  himself  should  not 
always  have  known  the  precise  line  of  it."  Heralds  took  no 
notice  of  the  reduced  branches  of  a  family ;  no  inquisitions 
were  held  where  no  land  was  left ;  registers  were  imperfect 
and  not  taken  care  of;  and  wills  too  shared  a  similar  fate, 

The  manner  in  which  his  pretensions  were  resisted,  evi- 
dences a  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  his  antagonists,  of  the 
strength  of  his  claim,  for  as  Craik  remarks — 

''He  was  met  and  opposed  at  every  step  by  every  legal  expedi- 
ent, fiEur  and  unfair,  of  whioh  advantage  could  be  taken  for  that 
purpose.  The  array  of  powers  and  interests  banded  against  his 
claim  was  also  unusually  formidable,  comprehending  as  it  did, 
not  only  all  the  recognised  chief  branches  of  the  Northumberland 
flunHy,  the  heiress  of  the  Percys  and  her  ducal  husband,  and  the 
two  dowager  eountesses,  her  mother  and  her  grandmother,  both 
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eztenaiyely  oonnected  among  the  ffxeatest  &mflie6  of  the  realm, 
^ut  such  personages  of  very  latest  spheres  as  the  Duke  ox 
Monmouth  and  the  new  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  king's 
sons,  with  their  royal  father  himself,  who  had  given  his  lands  to 
the  one  and  his  titles  to  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  less 
conspicuous  individuals  who  had  also  got  hold  of  property,  their 
possession  of  which  the  success  of  the  daim  might  endanger,  and 
some  of  whom,  Champion  and  Gtee,  made  themselves  particularly 
busy  in  seeking  to  defeat  it,  and  were  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
able  to  do  mudt  mischief.''* 

Many  sneers  were  cast  against  The  TVunk-fnaker,  as  if 
honest  industry  were  not  more  honourable  than  even  titled 
idleness.  James  Percy  had  a  manly  regard  for  his  own 
occupation,  notwithstanding  his  pretensions  to  a  peerage ; 
''  I  was  a  trunk-maker  I  The  trade  is  good^  and  by  God's 
blessing  it  hath  given  me  bread  in  the  extremity  of  my 
travels^  till  I  obtained  the  merchandising  trade;  and  can 
make  my  three  sons  freemen  and  merchants  of  London, 
Dublin,  and  Norwich ;  and  have  likewise  trained  them  up 
to  handicrafts ;  so  that,  if  they  fail  in  the  mystery  of  mer- 
chandising, they  may,  with  God's  blessing,  live  upon  their 
ingenuity."  These  are  noble  sentiments,  worthy  of  any  heir 
to  an  earldom. 

This  long  and  unsuccessful  struggle  for  a  peerage  had  not 
it  would  seem  impoverished  his  family ;  for  we  find  that  his 
son  Anthony  was  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1699,  was  knighted 
in  1700,  and  died  in  1704 ;  Sir  Anthony  Percy  left  three 
sons  and  a  daughter ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  of  their 
descendants  are  still  living. 

EUZABETH  PEHCfT. 

To  Elizabeth,  only  surviving  daughter  of  Josceline,  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  Percy  estates,  but  not  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland.  She  was  bom  on  the  S6th  January,  1667, 
and  was  the  greatest  heiress  of  her  day.  In  consequence  of 
the  marriage  of  her  mother  to  the  honourable  Ralph  Mon* 
tftgue,  the  guardianship  of  the  heiress  was  transferred  to 
her  grandmother,  the  old  dowager  countess,  widow  of  Earl 
Algernon ;  who,  exercising  her  authority  in  a  cold,  despotic, 
if  not  cruel  manner,  caused  Elizabeth  to  be  married,  when 
little  more  than  a  child,  to  Henry  Earl  Ogle,  heir  apparent 
to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1679* 

*  Craik'i  RoniAnce  of  the  Peerage,  IV.,  p.  SIS. 
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He  died,  bowever,  in  November,  1680.  Tbe  old  dowager 
was  not  long  in  forcing  anotber  matcb;  for,  setting 
aside  tbe  decent  etiquette  of  society,  sbe  caused  tbe  beiress 
to  marry,  in  tbe  summer  or  autumn  of  1681,  Tbomas  Tbynn, 
of  Longleat,  one  of  tbe  ricbest  commoners  in  England,  wbo 
bore  tbe  sobriquet  of  "Tom  of  Ten  Tbousand.''  Tbis  matcb 
was  contrary  to  tbe  wisb  of  Elizabetb,  wbo  bad,  it  is  said, 
formed  an  attacbment  to  Cbarles  Jobn  Count  Koningsmark, 
a  Swedish  noble  of  distinction.  At  tbe  time  of  tbis  second 
marriage  tbe  count  was  abroad,  but  soon  after  bis  return  to 
England  be,  by  tbe  basest  means,  revenged  bis  loss.  Tbynn, 
now  tbe  busband  of  Elizabetb,  was  late  on  Sunday,  tbe  IStb 
of  February,  1682,  passing  in  bis  coacb  along  Pall  Mall, 
wben  be  was  assassinated  by  tbree  ruffians,  wbo  bad,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  been  bired  for  tbe  purpose  by  Count 
Koningsmark ;  all  were  arrested  and  tried;  tbe  tbree  ruffians 
were  condemned  and  executed,  but,  from  some  defect  in  tbe 
evidence,  tbe  count  was  acquitted. 

Tbere  was  baste  again  in  leading  tbe  young  beiress 
to  tbe  altar.  Sbe  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  wben  ber 
second  busband  was  murdered;  and  yet  witbin  four 
montbs  of  tbat  event  sbe  married  ber  tbird  busband,  Cbarles 
Seymour,  tbe  sixtb  duke  of  Somerset,  on  tbe  SOtb  of  May, 
1682 — tbus  uniting  tbe  two  notable  families  uf  Seymour  and 
Percy.  Tbe  duke  was  bound  by  tbe  marriage  contract  to 
assume  tbe  name  and  arms  of  Percy ;  but  of  this  condition 
Elizabetb,  when  sbe  came  of  age,  released  ber  busband. 

Seymour  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Maur,  tbe  ancient  name  of 
tbe  ramily,  derived  from  St.  Maur  tbe  place  of  their  abode 
in  Normandy.  Edward  Seymour,  tbe  first  of  tbe  family 
raised  to  the  peerage,  was  created  viscount  Beaucbamp  in 
1586,  earl  of  Hertford  in  1587,  baron  Seymour  of  Hache 
and  duke  of  Somerset  in  1547.  He  was  uncle  to  Edward 
IV.,  and  protector  and  governor  of  tbe  kingdom,  but  be 
shared  the  fate  of  others,  wbo  had  in  that  age  risen  to  great 
power,  and  was  beheaded  in  1552,  greatly  lamented  by  the 
people.  From  tbis  illustrious  man  Uie  busband  of  Elizabetb 
was  descended. 

The  rank  and  extensive  possessions  of  tbe  duke  gave  him 
some  political  importance ;  but  his  pride,  capriciousness,  and 
defective  education  lessened  bis  influence.  He  acted,  it  is  said, 
"more  by  humour  than  by  reason — ^be  was  rather  a  ministry- 
spdler  than  a  ministry-maker."  Tbe  vain  and'f&ntastic  dis-' 
play  of  bis  self-importance  made  him  ridiculous ;  and  obtained 
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for  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  '^  Proud  Duke  of  Sootrs^t/*  A 
characteristic  story  is  told  of  his  absurd  treatment  of  liio 
second  wife,  when  she  &iniliarly  tapped  her  husband  on  tho 
shoulder  with  her  fiin,  he  started  and  angrily  exislaimed-^ 
'^  Madam,  my  first  wife  was  a  Percy,  and  she  never  took  such 
a  liberty." 

Elizabeth,  the  duchess,  more  esteemed  than  her  husband^ 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  Queen  Anne ;  and  held 
the  offices  of  groom  of  the  Stole  and  mistress  of  the  Robes. 
Onslow  said  "  she  was  in  all  respects  a  credit  and  omament 
to  the  court ";  but  Dean  Swift,  regarding  her  as  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  ascendency  of  the  party  with  which  he  was 
connected,  said  she  was  a  most  insinuating  woman^  and  in  a 
malicious  satirical  poem,  The  Windsor  Prophecy^  he  pours 
upon  her  the  vials  of  his  wrath ;  he  insinuated  that  she  was 
a  party  to  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  and  most  ungal- 
lantly  referring  to  her  red  hair,  says—'*  Beware  of  Carrots 
from  Northumberland."  Such  malicious  insults  could  not 
be  forgiven,  and  the  duchess  had  her  revenge ;  for  when  the 
bishoprick  of  Hereford  was  vacant,  the  ch^s  of  his  party, 
then  m  power,  sought  with  all  their  influence  to  confer  it  on 
Swift ;  but  so  bitterly  hostile  was  the  duchess,  that,  aftor  a 
scene  with  the  queen,  she  wrung  from  her  majesty  a  promise 
that  Swift  should  not  have  the  appointment. 

The  somewhat  unhappy  life  of  the  duchess  was  ended  on 
November  the  SSrd,  172^,  in  Hie  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 
Three  years  after  her  death,  the  duke  married  Lady  Charlotte 
Finch,  second  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Not- 
tingham ;  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  December^  1748,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven. 

Elizabeth,  duchess  of  Somerset,  was  mother  of  seven  sons 
and  six  daughters ;  but  all  died  young,  exoeptnig  one  8<m, 
Algernon,  and  three  daughters. 

ALGERNON,  DUKE  OF  SOMERSET  AND  EAEL  OP 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Algernon,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  duchess,  was  bom 
on  November  11th,  1684,  and  bore  the  title  of  earl  of  Hert- 
ford. When  still  a  minor,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  in 
1705  as  member  for  Marlborough ;  and  he  served  as  knight 
of  the  shire  of  Northumberland  from  1708  to  1722.  The 
corporation  of  Alnwick  gave  him  their  support  at  the  elec* 
tlons;  and  among  the  corporate  archives  are  letters  from  him, 
inking  the  ohamberlaiiui  and  the  rest  of  thte  buigmics  far 
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tkeir  aoaaimous  support.    In  1706  he  serred  under  Mmrl- 
berough  in  the  campaign  in  Flandexs ;  and,  in  the  foUowing 
year»  he  was  engaged  at  the  taking  of  Toumay  and  in  the 
&mouft  battle  of  Malplaquet^     For  his  military  services,  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  colonelcy  and  the  governorship  of 
Tynemouth  and  Clifford  Fort.     On  the  deadi  of  his  mother^ 
in  1722,  he  was  summoned  to  the  house  of  lords  as  baron 
Percy;  and  when  his  fiithei:  died,  in  1748,  he  became  duke  of 
Somerset.    Algernon,  when  Earl  Hertford,  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Thynne;  to  her  Thomson, 
the  poet,  dedicated  his  ''  Spring. '     (jfeorge.  Viscount  Beau- 
champ,  their  only  son,  was  bom  on  September  the  11th, 
1725.    After  an  accomplished  education,  tnis  amiable  youth, 
desirous  of  improving  himself  by  travel,  left  England  in  1742, 
and  spent  the  two  last  years  of  his  short  life  in  visiting 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  and  his  observations  during 
his  journey,  which  were  transmitted  to  his  family,  are  said 
to  have  am>rded  proofs  of  uncommon  genius  and  solid  judg- 
ment.    He  died  of  small  pox  at  Bologna,  on  July  the  22nd, 
1744,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  years.    A  daughter  only 
remained  to  inherit  the  honours  and  estates  of  the  family ; 
but  as  the  dukedom  of  Somerset  and  barony  of  Seymour  were 
limited  to  the  male  heirs  of  the  Protector  Somerset  by  his 
second  wife,  they  reverted,  in  accordance  with  limitations  of 
the  patent,  to  the  protector's  male  descendants  by  his  first 
wife. 

The  daughter.  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour,  having,  in  1740, 
married  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  soon  after 
his  accession  to  his  father's  titles,  made  new  arrangements 
for  the  transmission  of  his  honours  and  estates ;  and  therefore 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  king,  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
1749,  by  which  he  was  created  Baron  Warkworth,  of  Wark- 
worth  Castle,  and  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  remainder, 
failing  male  issue,  to  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Hugh  Smithson, 
and  to  his  heirs  male  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  On  the 
following  day,  by  another  patent,  he  was  created  baron  of 
Cockermouth  and  earl  of  Egremont  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland ;  but  these  titles  were  not  to  descend  to  his  daughter 
or  her  heirs,  but  to  his  nephew.  Sir  Charles  Wyndham, 
and  his  male  heirs. 

Soon  after  this,  the  duke  died  on  February  the  7th,  1750, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 

With  him  ends  the  short  reign  of  the  Seymours  over  Aln- 
None  of  them  resided  there;  and  the  old  Yescy  and 
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Percy  castle  round  which  so  many  historical  associatiaiis 
clustered  was  suffered  to  become  ruinous.  Nevertheless^ 
they  appear  to  have  dealt  kindly  with  the  town.  With  its 
freedom  of  action  they  seem  not  to  have  interfered;  no 
attempts  were  made  to  abridge  its  liberties  or  dutch  its  pro- 
perty; duiing  this  period  it  attained  somewhat  of  importance 
and  was  prosperous^  shewing  how  the  interests  of  a  community 
are  best  promoted  by  the  free  and  natural  developement  of 
its  institutions,  its  commerce,  and  its  manufactures. 


no. 
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CHAPTEK  XVII. 


mSTOEIOAL  AND  DESOBIPTIVE  NOTICES  OF  THE 

TOWN— FROM  1600  TO  1750. 

OOYERNKEirr  OP  THB  TOWN — PTTBLIO  PBOPEBTY — ^TRADE — BBERE- 
ton's  visit  to  ALNWICK — ^ALNWIOK  DURING  THB  PABLIAICENTABY 
STBT70OLE — ^TBAIN  BANDS — BAT  IN  ALNWIOK  IN  1661 — BAWDON 
IN  1664 — KIBKE  IN  1677 — THE  CASTLE— OOBPORATION  BEJOIO- 
1NQ8  — ALNWICK  DVBINO  THB  BEBELLION  OP  1715  —  BABL  OF 
DBBWENTWATEE — ^ALNWICK  DUBINO  THB  BEBBLLION  OF  1745 — 
DISTBIBTTnON  OF  PBOPBBTT — ^A  BJSNTAL  OF  THE  BOBOUOH,  1709. 

Reserving  detailed  accounts  of  the  corporation  and  of  the 
baronial  courts  for  subsequent  chapters^  I  purpose  here  to 
gather  scattered  notices  relating  to  the  town,  from  the  begin* 
ing  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
a  period  forming  a  peculiar  era  in  its  history.  With  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  Alnwick  ceases  to  possess  general 
historic  interest,  for  the  borders  were  no  longer  the  battle 
field  of  two  hostile  nations ;  and  during  the  succeeding  century 
and  a  half  the  barons  of  Alnwick  never  resided  at  the  castle, 
and  rarely  visited  it.  Being  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its 
own  resources  the  town  nevertheless  prospered,  and  became 
a  busy,  self-important,  and  somewhat  independent  community, 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  period  a  change  in  the  baronial 
dynasty  led  to  a  revolution  in  its  constitution  and  character. 

The  government  of  the  town  was  chiefly  exercised  by  four 
chamberlains  and  a  four  and  twenty  or  common  council^ 
selected  out  of  the  burgesses ;  but  both  the  burgesses  and 
the  governing  body  were  of  a  different  character  from  the 
present  corporation.  The  burgesses  were  proportionally  more 
numerous,  for  they  comprised  about  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  they  do  not  now  eitceed  the  one-twentieth ;  the 
leading  merchsmts  and  |Srofessional  and  trading  men,  as  well 
as  artisans,  belonged  to  the  corporation ;  and  the  governing 
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body,  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  reflected  the  opinions  and  character  of  the  com- 
munity. A  PrcBposituSf  provost  or  mayor,  there  was  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  to  him  there  is  no  sul^quent  reference; 
a  bailiff,  however,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
stood  at  the  head  of  corporate  officers. 

A  large  extent  of  propertv  belonged  to  the  burgesses ;  be- 
sides the  great  moor  on  which  they  depastured  their  cattle, 
and  portions  of  which  they,  from  time  to  time,  enclosed, 
they  had  a  great  stretch  of  land  extending  from  near  the 
castle  walls  down  the  river  for  about  a  mile.  The  Market 
Place,  the  shambles,  the  cross,  the  stocks,  the  pillory^  the 
tolbooth,  the  clocks,  the  pants,  and  open  spaces  about  the 
town  either  belonged  to  them  or  were  under  their  control ; 
they  had  the  patronage  of  the  church,  and  the  ancient  Gram- 
mar School  was  theirs ;  they  worked  their  own  coal  mines^ 
and  took  limestones,  sandstones,  and  slates,  to  build  and 
cover  their  houses,  out  of  their  own  quarries.  The  four  and 
twenty  acted  as  a  public  body,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  community.  Jolly  men  they 
were,  fond  of  display,  hospitable,  even  sending  wine  to  the 
castle  to  treat  the  officers  of  the  lord  of  the  Manor ;  prodigal 
too  thev  were  in  their  own  drinking,  when  they  transacted 
public  business ;  yet  we  could  almost  for^ve  their  extrava- 
gance, on  account  of  the  independent  spint  with  which  they 
frequently  acted.   This  was  the  golden  age  of  the  corporation. 

The  trade  of  the  town  was  considerable.  There  were  ten 
incorporated  companies;  of  these  the  merchants  were  the 
most  digni&ed,  though  not  most  numerous  body.  Tanning 
was  the  most  important  trade ;  in  1646,  there  were  twenty-* 
two  tanneries  in  Alnwick,  while  now  there  is  only  one. 
Leather  at  that  time  was  used  for  various  articles  of  clothing, 
and  hence  the  skinners  and  glovers  were  the  most  numerous 
fellowship.  Weaving  was  a  thriving  trade ;  shoes  were  ex* 
tensively  manufactured;  and  besides  these  there  were  fullers, 
coopers,  butchers,  wrights,  and  smiths.  The  skilled  artisans 
pf  Alnwick  did  the  work  of  an  extensive  district ;  the  town 
was  the  great  emporium  of  commerce  for  the  country  around, 
'^being  in  the  miadeat  of  the  countrie  and  therefore  of  greatest 
repaire  and  concourse  of  people  ;''*  and  to  its  markets  and 
great  fairs  they  resorted  for  their  merchandise  of  every  kind. 

Sir  William  Brereton,  in  his  journey  through  Durham  and 
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Northumberland  in  IGSS,  gives  a  sUglit  notice  of  the  town 
and  castle. 

^'June  24.  From  Morpeth  to  Anwioke  is  fourteen  milesy 
where  we  lodged  at  the  Postmaster's  house ;  6d.  ordinary  and 
ffood  victuals  and  lodging.  Here  we  saw  a  mighty  castle,  be- 
hmging  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  wherein  were  all  houses 
of  offices,  many  of  them  now  in  decay ;  but  my  Lord  is  reparing 
the  same  by  degrees.  Qreat  revenues  paid  to  him  out  of  this 
oountiy ;  at  least  eight  horsload  of  money.  He  hath  four  castles 
in  tlids  oountiy,  viz.,  this  castle,  Waip-weth  Oastle,  TinmouA 
Oastle,  and  Fjradhowe  Oastle. 

June  25.  We  lodged  at  the  Postmaster's  at  Anwick  last 
night,  where  we  were  well  used ;  6d.  ordinary  supper,  and  4d. 
brealdisMt;  good  lodging  and  neaf 

In  the  year  1639,  Northumberland  became  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  early  movements  of  the  great  civil  war.    The 
attempt  of  Charles  I.  and  of  Archbishop  Laud  to  impose 
episcopacy  on  presbyterian  Scotland,  drove  the  Scots  to  take 
up  arms ;  and  Charles  advanced  with  an  army  into  Scotland 
"  to  chastise  his  rebellious  subjects."     Part  at  least  of  his 
forces  at  this  time  passed  through  Alnwick,  on  their  way  to 
the  entrenched  camp  at  Birks  or  West  Ord  on  the  Tweed, 
about  two  miles  westward  of  Berwick.    The  king  could  not 
effect  his  object^  and  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty ;  but 
he  was  insincere,  and  grievances  were  not  redressed.     In  the 
following  year,  therefore,  the  Scottish  army,  consisting  of 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
under  the  command  of  Oeneral  Lesley,  boldly  advanced  into 
England,  and  on  the  SOth  of  August  crossed  the  Tweed  at 
Coldstream.     They  spent  the  first  night  at  Milfield,  the  next 
at  Wooler  Haugh ;   the  following  day  being  Sunday,  they 
marched,  after  sermon,  to  Branton,  and  on  the  next  day 
encamped  on  a  hill  between  the   old  and   new    towns  of 
Eglin^am ;  on  the  27  th  of  August  they  reached  Newbum 
on  the  Tyne^  where  the  river  was  fordabIe«    The  king's  army 
was  encamped  on  Stella  Haugh,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tyne,  and  was  attacked  by   the  Scots  on  the  S8th  and 
completely  routed.    Newcastle  surrendered  to  the  Scots  on 
the  Sunday  following ;  and  the  officers,  we  are  told,  "  dined 
with  the  mayor,  drunk  a  health  to  the  king,  and  had  three 
sermons  that  day  from  their  own  divines."      Of  the  four 
northern  counties  the  Scots  were  now  masters;  and  their 
oonduct,  contrasted  with  the  wild,  lawless,  plundering  habits 
of  a  former  generation,  afforded  a  pleasing  proof  of  their 
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advance  in  civilisatidn.  They  refused  iko  act  en  the  otfer  of 
the  king  to  make  assessments  themselves,  as  this  might  have 
the  appearance  of  plundering;  they  received,  however,  by 
treaty,  £850  per  day  for  their  maintenance. 

In  the  military  movements  of  the  year  1644,  Alnwick  was 
more  directly  interested.  The  conflict  betweeii  constitutional 
government  and  absolutemle  had  been  removed  from  parlia- 
ment to  the  battle-field.  Northumberland  appears  gienerally 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  royal  cause ;  but  two  influential 
Northumbrians  took  thesideof  the  patliaraent— =-the  Earl  Percy 
of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Grey,  of  Wark,  who  acted  as  a 
commissioner  to  invite  the  Scots  to  aid  in  the  struggle.  A 
Scottish  armv  of  18,000  foot,  2,000  horse  and  1,000  dragoons 
cfiective,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Leven,  advanced  in  January  1644  towards  England. 
On  the  18th  several  regiments  marched  from  Dunbar  and  the 
adjacent  villages,  through  a  heath  ten  miles  long  to  Berwick, 
amidst  a  snow  storm.  Three  regiments  of  foot  and  thirteen 
troops  of  horse,  marched  on  the  19th  from  Berwick  to  Adder- 
stone  in  Northumberland,  where  the  commander  had  estab- 
lished his  head  quarters ;  and  here  were  assembled  with  him 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms.  The  king's  party  had  but 
two  regiments  of  foot  and  six  troops  of  horse  to  meet  this 
formidable  army;  one  regiment  was  at  Wooler  under 
Colonel  Francis  Anderson,  and  the  remainder  were  at  Alnwick 
commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Glenham.  The  committee  to- 
wards night  sent  a  trumpeter  to  Sir  Thomas  Glenham, 
Colonel  Grey,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  gentlemen  at 
Alnwick,  the  head  quarters  of  the  royal  force;  and  on  the 
SSnd,  the  gentlemen  of  Northumberland  met  there  to  de- 
liberate, what  course  to  take.  Sir  Thomas  Glenham  pro- 
pounded to  them  these  three  questions :  1st — ^what  should  be 
done  with  those  places  of  the  county  which  were  not  yet  in 
the  possession  of  the  Scots,  and  which  they  were  not  able  to 
protect  ?  2nd — ^what  answer  should  be  given  to  the  letter  of 
the  two  committees  ?  8rd-— whether  they  should  fight  with 
the  Scots  army  ?  On  the  first  question  they  were  divided ; 
the  Yorkshire  officers  thinking  it  most  expedient,  that  the 
country  should  be  burnt,  wasted,  arid  destroyed ;  but  th^ 
Northumberland  officers  and  gentlemen  were  opposed  to  this, 
Miyii^>  ^'  that  they  had  hazarded  their  lives  and  fortunes,  aB 
well  as  others,  and  they  would  take  this  for  a  small  recom- 
.penee  of  their  labours  to  have  their  country  wasted  and 
spoiled/'    To  the  second  question,  the  committee  also  gav^ 
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different  answers ;  some  thinking  it  fittest  to  send  a  fair 
answer  to  so  fair  a  letter ;  others  that  it  could  not  be  answered 
by  them,  but  must  be  sent  to  the  earl  of  Newcastle ;  and 
a  third  party  was  of  opinion  that  it  must  be  sent  to  his 
Majesty  before  any  answer  could  be  returned.  On  the  third 
question, ''  they  were  unanimous,  declining  by  all  means  to 
fight,  yet  with  resolution  to  come  off  with  some  credit,  and 
with  these  sixteen  troops  of  horse  and  two  regiments  of  foot^ 
which  they  have  at  Alnwick,  some  eight  drakes  and  twenty 
pieces  of  ordnance  (which  they  had  from  a  Dutch  Flee-boat, 
that  run  ashore  near  the  place),  to  defend  the  Bridge,  though 
they  well  knew  the  town  may  be  invaded  at  any  other  place.*' 

Other  regiments  from  Berwick  and  Kelso  had  joined  the 
Scottish  general,  and  his  artillery  had  arrived  by  sea  on  the 
evening  of  the  S2nd.  He  sent  orders  to  his  lieutenant 
general,  who  was  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Alnwick,  to 
meet  him  there  on  Tuesday  forenoon,  (the  2dth),  intending, 
as  he  says,  ^'  by  God's  assistance  "  to  find  quarters  in  New- 
castle on  the  27th.  The  royalists  made  but  a  poor  show  of 
fighting ;  they  abandoned  Alnwick  on  the  approach  of  the 
Scots,  designing  to  make  a  stand  at  Felton  ;  but  the  Scottish 
horse  advancing  before  they  could  cut  down  the  bridge  over 
the  Coquet,  they  were  obliged  to  flee  to  Morpeth,  whence 
they  soon  proceeded  to  Newcastle.  The  snow  suddenly  began 
to  melt  on  the  2Sth,  and  so  flooded  the  roads,  that  the  Scottish 
foot  soldiers  in  their  march  were  sometimes  up  to  their  mid- 
dles ;  and  so  exhausted  were  they  on  arriving  at  Morpeth, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  rest  for  five  days.  A  party  de« 
tached  from  the  main  army  at  Alnwick  under  the  marquis  of 
Argyle,  attacked  the  fort  on  Coquet  Island,  but  after  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  first  shot  the  governor  with  seventy  officers  and 
soldiers  surrendered ;  seven  pieces  of  ordnance  and  a  quantity 
of  ammunition  were  also  taken.  On  the  3rd  of  February  the 
Scottish  host  appeared  before  Newcastle ;  but  this  town  made 
a  gallant  and  for  some  time  successful  defence. 

In  aid  of  the  royal  cause  the  marquis  of  Montrose  entered 
Scotland  on  April  13th,  1644,  with  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Militia,  and  three  troops  of  horse.  After 
taking  Dumfries  he  became  afraid  of  being  cut  off  by  the 
Covenanters,  and  retraced  his  steps ;  but  determined  not  to 
be  altogether  inactive,  he  resolved  to  join  the  royal  forces  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland — a  resolution  **  neither  dis- 
honourable to  himself  nor  unprofitable  to  them.'*  He  drove  a 
garrison  of  the  Covenanters  out  of  Morpeth  and  took  the 
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CastlCy  and  gave  the  pillage  to  his  English  soIdieiB ;  he  dis- 
missed the  garrison  on  condition  of  their  never  again  drawing 
a  sword  against  the  hing.  He  next  took  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne ;  and  afterwards  plentifully  supplied  New- 
castle with  com  from  Alnwick  and  other  places  thereabouts. 
After  these  successes  he  was  summoned  to  the  help  of  Prince 
Bupert ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  despatch  he  made,  he  did 
not  come  up  with  the  prince,  till  the  dav  after  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor.*  Fairfax's  forces  now  joined  the  Scots  in  the 
siege  of  Newcastle,  which  being  unable  to  bold  out  against 
so  formidable  an  array  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  October ; 
and  the  county  of  Northumberland  came  again  under  the 
power  of  Parliament. 

The  trumpeter  sent  by  the  Scottish  general  to  Alnwick  was 
hospitably  treated  by  the  corporation ;  the  accounts  for  1645 
state,  **  paid  for  a  bottle  of  sack  of  Major  General  Lesley 
Trumpeter  Ss.  8d.''  Scottish  soldiers  luid  now  possession 
of  the  town  and  some  of  them  were  billeted  in  the  neighbour- 
ing village.  One  party  was  located  at  Denwick,  and  they 
had  seriously  misconducted  themselves ;  for  there  is  entered  in 
the  accounts  **  Item  bestowed  of  the  officers  that  went  against 
the  Denwick  soldiers,  they  had  burnt  all  Walkergate  4s." 
besides  this  we  find  ''  one  pottle  of  mulled  sack  bestowed  on 
Colonel  Wildon.''  To  maintain  the  Scots  armv  in  1641,  assess- 
ments were  made  in  the  northern  counties ;  £300  were  raised 
from  Northumberland,  £300  from  Durham  and  £200  from 
Newcastle.  At  a  later  date,  1645  or  thereabouts,  similar  assess- 
ments were  made,  for  we  find  monies  were  borrowed,  amount- 
ing to  £9  7s.  Od,  by  the  corporation  from  several  persons,  to 
pay  ^' Major  Hume's  assessments.''  In  the  following  year 
there  were  paid  5s  for  a  baggage  horse  for  Captain  Bee's 
company,  and  6s.  8d.  to  John  Scott  for  quartering  soldiers. 
Something  was  done  to  the  defences  of  the  town ;  for  in  1641, 
there  was  paid  for  making  the  town's  gate  12s.  4d ;  and  the 
gate  of  the  castle  was  also  repaired  by  the  corporation. 

While  the  king  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of  W^ht,  there 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  reaction  in  his  favour  in  the 
country;  several  insurrections  broke  out  against  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  an  army  of  Scotsmen  under  Lord 
Hamilton  agreed  to  act  with  the  royalists  of  England ;  but 
these  formidable  combinations  were  defeated  through  the 
vigour  and  skill  of  Cromwell.    Major  Sanderson  in  a  letter 

*  WUbart*!  Meuioin  of  Montrose,  p.  30. 
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dated  July  Srd  1648^  g^ves  an  acoonnt  of  what  was  done  in 
the  district  around  Alnwick. 

**  We  hasted  away  on  the  night  of  Friday,  80th  June,  and 
marched  16  miles  from  Hexham  to  Harterton;  and  thenoe  to 
Tosson,  I  had  the  command  of  the  forlorn  hope  (of  two  troops), 
the  first  towne  we  fell  into  was  Tosson,  where  wee  tooke  a  heu- 
tenant  and  six  of  his  dragoons,  all  in  bed,  the  next  towne  was 
Lurbotde,  where  we  took  60  hoise  and  60  men,  all  in  bed.  The 
next  quarter  was  Garlile  where  Col  Grey,  Lieut  Salkeld,  and 
many  others  were  taken,  with  80  horse.  The  next  quarter  was 
Whittingham,  where  Lieut  Ool  Millet,  and  many  other  consider- 
able men  with  200  horse ;  the  next  was  at  one  time  an  engage- 
ment upon  Eslington,  where  were  100  horse  at  Glanton,  in 
Olanton  were  180  horse,  most  of  them  taken,  with  the  officers 
and  souldiers  in  that  quajrter.  At  Eslington,  Sir  Bich  Tempest, 
Major  Troulop,  and  many  others.  Wee  advanced  towards  Bran- 
ton,  but  finding  that  we  were  cloyed  with  prisoners  and  horse, 
and  booty,  we  retyred  towards  Whittingham,  where  Col  Lilbume 
was  labouring  to  rally  into  a  firme  body,  for  there  appeared  about 
Shawton,  four  bodies  of  the  enemies  horse,  who  had  taken  alarme, 
and  got  together,  but  all  the  rest  we  tooke  before  they  could 
mount. 

"  The  victory  was  beyond  all  expectation,  Gh>d  workiiu^  it  for 
us.  We  had  but  one  horse  shot  dead,  and  one  man  shot  through 
the  thigh,  and  of  the  enemy  there  was  five  slaine,  and  Cap  Smith 
run  through  the  body,  and  some  others  wounded."* 

The  contentions  of  the  period  pressed  heavily  on  the  town 
as  is  shewn  by  the  following  document  in  the  corporate 
archives ;  the  date  is  about  1650,  for  I  find  aill  the  names 
attached,  save  two,  were  members  of  the  four  and  twenty 
in  the  year  1649 : — 

"  To  the  right  worshipful  the  deputy  lieutennants  of  Northum- 
berland, The  numble  Petidon  of  the  Burgesses  and  Lohabitants 
of  Alnewicke,  Sheweth, 

That  your  peticioners  having  layed  up  on  them  a  charge  (firom 
the  worshipfiil  Comittee)  for  the  advancing  of  three  horse  and 
six  men  out  of  this  poore  towne  for  the  present  servyce,  the 
which  we  are  willing  to  our-abilityes,  But  we  have  and  are  now 
at  this  instant  sore  opprest  with  a  heavy  burthen  lying  upon  us 
of  horse  and  foote  and  our  groundes  destroyed  without  any  hope 
of  recovery  for  this  yeare  and  small  expectacion  for  paying  of 
quarters.  And  this  charge  for  advance  of  horse  and  men  your 
peticioners  conceive  can  amoimt  to  no  less  than  £26,  which  is  a 
great  some  to  such  a  poor  distressed  place  and  people. 

*  KichurdtonV  Reprints. 
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Your  petLcioners  humbly  pray  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  the 
premises  into  ^our  grave  oonsideracions  for  the  ease  of  your 
petidoners  as  m  your  wisdomes  you  shall  think  befitting  and 
your  peticioners  shall  pray  &c. 

Thomas  Salkeld,  John  Gallon,  Launoelott  Scott,  Thomas 
Younger,  Chamberlynes ;  Bobert  Watson,  bailifife;  William 
Hunter,  Hugh  Arrowsmith,  Nicholas  Forster,  Arthur  Arrow* 
smith,  Bichard  Wydows,  Henry  Freaston,  Thomas  Hunter." 

**In  consideration  of  the  great  burden  the  said  Towne  lyes 
imder  for  the  present  we  are  content  they  be  freed  of  one  hors 
of  the  three  they  are  charged  withall,  and  the  other  two  horses 
are  to  be  raised  up  of  the  ablest  of  the  Towne,  the  poorer  sort  to 
be  spared  and  the  care  of  this  is  referred  to  Maior  Sanderson. 
Francis  Heselrigge,  Halph  Delaval,  Henry  Ogle." 

The  outburst  of  joy  which  hailed  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  seems  to  have  been  but  a  temporary  feeling.  Heavy  taxes 
were  imposed  distasteful  to  the  people,  who  were  the  more 
deeply  grieved  because  no  little  of  the  money  wrung  from 
them  was  practically  wasted.  A  curious  deposition  in  the 
castle  of  York  shews  the  existence  of  such  discontent  in  Aln- 
wick. 

<<  Oct.  21,  1664.  At  Bock  before  John  Salkeld  and  Jo.  Claire, 
Esq;,  Thomas  Busby,  of  Alnwicke,  saith  that  on  the  12th  of 
Auffust,  being  walking  in  company  of  Henry  Elder,  of  Alnwicke, 
and  saying,  what  can  become  of  all  the  money,  that  was  collected 
in  the  country  ?  the  said  Heniy  replied,  '  What  should  become 
of  it  ?  There  was  non  to  destroy  it  but  a  company  of  ranting 
fellows ;  and  for  his  Majesty  hee  had  taken  up  the  bones  of  an 
honester  man  than  himselfe,  and  in  his  thoughts  there  would  be 
noe  quietness  till  hee  went  the  way  his  father  went.'  " 

Drain  bands  were  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  raised  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  every  township  had  to  contri- 
bute proportionally  to  their  maintenance.  The  borough  of 
Alnwick  including  Hobberlaw  was  required  to  set  forth  six 
footmen ;  and  on  the  chamberlains  and  the  four  and  twenty 
of  the  town  devolved  the  duty  of  making  and  collecting  rates 
for  this  purpose  from  the  houses,  lands  and  farms.* 

Frequent  references  there  are  in  the  corporate  accounts  to 
these  train  bands ;  in  1679  there  were  20s.  paid  for  procuring 
men  for  trainbands  and  findingarms;  when  the  train  band  men 
went  to  Morpeth  in  1683,  they  received  4s.  6d. ;  for  two  mus- 
kets 19s.  6d.  were  paid;  and  in  the  same  year  the  chamberlains 

•  The  earliest  rate  book  preserved  is  dated  17th  March,  1671,  and  as  it  is 
carious  and  important,  if  space  allow,  it  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  towns  arms,  yiz.,  four 
muskets,  three  coats,  and  four  pair  of  bandyliers.'*  An 
assessment  made  in  1690,  which  was  three  times  the  amount 
of  that  in  1671  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
wards;  ''Bongatt  ward  provided  £2  6s.  ll^d.,  Markett  ward 
£2  2s.  lOJd.y  Narrowgatt  ward  £1  Is.  4d.,  Bailefgate  ward 
lis.  lOd.,  Walkegatt  5s.  9d.  and  Clayport  9s.  M.,  in  all 
£6  19s.  Id."  The  four  and  twenty  on  March  25th  1696, 
'*  ordered  a  cess  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  £  for  troffy  moneys  and  re- 
pairing and  bujring  swords  and  musketts  and  repajring  the 
money  that  was  paid  for  setting  out  four  men."  The  town's 
magazine  of  arms  was  far  from  being  extensive ;  "  On  March 
2nd  1702  there  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Baron  Falder  A  Sword 
Coat  and  Gun  without  a  Ramrod  belonging  to  the  Town,  to 
Mr.  Mark  Forster  one  Sword,  two  Coats  and  one  Gun  and  a 
Lock ;  to  Mr  Th6.  Woodhouse  1  Coat,  Gun  and  Sword  and 
Cartridge  box.  To  Luke  Hymers  one  Gun  and  one  Sword." 
Such  was  the  sorry  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom. 
The  great  naturalist,  John  Ray,  when  on  one  of  his 
*'  Simpling  Voyages"  passed  through  the  town  in  1661,  and 
thus  chronicles  his  visit — 

"  August  the  15th  we  travelled  from  Newcastle  Arough  Mor- 
peth to  Alnwick  twenty-six  miles,  which  town  is  under  a  bailiff; 
every  trade  chooses  an  alderman;  the  chief  trade  is  tanning. 
Here  we  saw  a  eoodly  and  strong  castle,  well  walled,  and  not 
yet  much  run  to  decay,  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland. 
This  counfty  is  thinly  inhabited,  veiy  bleak,  and  barren."* 

We  have  notice  of  both  Alnwick  and  Morpeth  in  1664 
from  Marmaduke  Rawdon,  of  York,  who  had  been  a  merchant 
in  London,  and  after  a  successfril  business  career  took  delight 
in  travelling ;  the  accounts  of  his  joumies  g^ve  good  sketches 
of  domestic  life  and  manners. 

^'1664.  From  Newcastle  they  went  that  night  (27th  August) 
to  a  towne  of  16  mile  off,  called  Morpeth,  a  large  towne  where 
they  rested  that  night,  and  the  next  day  Sunday.  Itt  haith  a 
chtutsh,  a  prison,  the  raines  of  a  castle  belonginge  to  my  Lord  of 
Oarlile,  which  the  Scotch  roind  in  thesse  waits,  and  a  f^e  scoole 
with  a  chimney  in  itt,  where  the  boyes  have  a  fire  all  the  winter 
longe,  eadi  boy  brinffin^  a  horse  loode  of  ooales,  which  thir 
costs  8  pence.    Close  by  itt  runns  the  river  Went^becke. 

Moncuty  the  29th  August,  th^  went  to  an  ancient  towne  oaUed 
Anwiok,  where  they  dined;  itt  haith  tow  faire  gates  of  free  stone, 


*  Memorials  of  Bay,  p.  150. 
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whioli  shews  itt  haiih  bene  some  tiiinge  in  former  times,  but  now 
the  howses  are  all  thaotht  and  soe  contemtible  little,  that,  like 
the  citie  of  Mindus,  the  towne  may  easely  ran  thorrow  the  gates; 
here  is  a  &ire  strongs  castle,  which  makes  a  greate  shew  to  the 
country,  but  iU  contriyed  within  for  lodgins.  It  belonges  to  my 
Lord  of  Northumberland  whose  Auditor  comes  thir  twice  a  yeare, 
sitts  to  order  busnisses,  and  to  receive  his  rents."* 

Thomas  Kirke^  of  Corbridge,  in  his  joumeyings  in  the 
north  of  England,  thus  records  his  visit  in  1677 — 

"  Monday,  21  May.  At  night  we  got  to  Alnwick  where  is  a 
very  great  oc»tle  and  some  part  of  it  in  repair.  A  little  trom  tike 
town  up  the  river  is  an  Abbey,  where  Sir  Fooling  lives;  we 
waited  m  the  Abbey  an  hour  before  he  made  his  appearance ; 
we  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  with  him  and  left  him  as  we 
found  him." 

Sir  Fopling  was  Robert  Brandling,  a  descendant  of  Sir 
Francis  Brandling  and  proprietor  of  Alnwick  Abbey.  He 
along  with  John  Salkeld  possessed  the  tithes  of  Feiton  in 
1666. 

The  notice  of  the  town  by  Ralph  Thoresby  in  1681  is  more 
important,  as  it  shews  that  the  walls  of  the  town  were  then 
in  existence.  He  was  a  woollen  draper,  an  antiquary,  and 
the  historian  of  Leeds;  he  had  property  at  Rock,  which 
caused  him  occasionally  to  visit  the  district. 

''Over  the  moors"  says  he,  "from  Morpeth  to  Alnwick,  an 
ancient  town  fortified  with  a  curious  castle  and  an  old  walL  By 
Rock  where  I  found  the  old  tenants  repenting  their  iiTiVinij  £m1- 
ings,  and  continual  murmurings  for  abatements,  which  hastened 
the  sale  of  the  estate,  and  now  they  would  gladly  have  the  same 
lands  at  the  ordinary  advancement." 

Many  offices  in  the  castle  were  in  decay  in  1635,  but 
the  earl  was  then  repairing  them  by  degrees.  These  restora* 
tions,  however,  had  only  been  partial,  being  probably  inter- 
rupted by  the  great  civil  war ;  and  although  the  residence  of 
the  baronial  officials,  it  became  still  more  ruinous.  So  little 
valued  indeed  was  this  great  stronghold,  that  we  find  from 
the  corporation  records,  some  part  of  it  was  used  as  a  common 

•  We  hare  a  curioiis  aeooant  of  the  itate  of  Belford  in  1689,  which  saya-^ 
"  Belfort  nothing-  like  the  name  either  in  strength  or  heaaty  is  the  most  miserable 
beggarly  sodden  town  or  town  of  sods  that  erer  was  made  in  an  afternoon  of  loam 
and  sticks.  In  all  the  town  not  a  loaf  of  bread,  nor  a  quart  of  beer,  nor  a  look  of 
hay,  nor  a  peck  of  oats,  and  little  shelter  for  horse  or  man.*' — Court  and  Timu  of 
Charlea  /.,  //.,  p,  286. 
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school  in  1691,  when  ^'  Mr.  Mathew  Wood  lately  discharged 
from  our  free  Schole  and  out  of  contempt  have  sett  up  Schole 
in  Alnwick  Castle."  Of  the  appearance  and  state  of  the 
castle  at  this  period  we  can  form  an  opinion  from  a  drawing 
by  Buck  in  1728^  of  which  a  reduced  copy  is  given  in  Plate 
VIII. 

Jolly  men^  as  we  have  said,  were  the  authorities  of  the 
town  in  these  days ;  and  diligent  in  seizing  on  public  events 
as  occasions  for  indulgence  in  drinking,  feasting,  and  uproari- 
ous enjoyment.  When  a  protector  was  proclaimed  or  a  king 
crowned,  when  royal  birth  days  came  round,  when  battles 
were  won,  when  thanksgiving  days  and  gunpowder  plot  days 
recurred,  they  must  enjoy  themselves  \  there  must  be  ale  and 
wine  and  strong  waters  to  drink — gunpowder  to  blaze  away 
—cannons  to  roar^ — tar  barrels  to  be  burnt — ^music  played 
and  tobaceo  smoked.  Like  the  vicar  of  Bray  they  had  one 
unvarying  creed ;  whoever  was  king  and  whatever  occurred 
they  must  be  jolly.  Though  modest  in  amount  at  first,  these 
indulgences  reached  a  pitch  of  extragavance  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

When  the  protector  was  proclaimed  on  September  the  12th 
1658,  there  was  disbursed  for  wine  10s.  What  rejoicings 
there  were  when  Charles  II.  *'  came  to  his  own  "  are  not  re 
corded ;  but  in  1665,  8s.  l|d.  were  ''paid  at  Edward  Smith's 
for  wine  and  her  beinge  upon  the  kings  coronation  day ;" 
and  the  same  event  was  celebrated  on  the  following  day  by 
drinking  ''  wine  and  strong  waters"  and  by  pipes  and  tobacco. 
In  1665  one  shilling  was  paid  for  ''  drink  at  Betinge  the  hol- 
landers ;"  and  when  peace  was  proclaimed  in  1674  the  re- 
joicings cost  only  6s.  8d.  James  II.  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite ;  at  *'  the  proclaiming  our  Soverign  Lord  James  the 
Second  **  on  Februarv  14th,  1684,  there  were  48  bottles  of 
wine  drunk  costing  £2  12s.  Od.;  and  ''more  the  next  day  to 
the  Sheriff  6  Bottles  7s.,  and  more  four  Bottels  of  Wine  to 
Mr.  Beach  4s.  8d.**  Wine  then  cost  only  14d.  per  bottle. 
*' At  the  Crownacon  day  "  of  the  king  in  1688  the  rejoicings 
were  demonstrative — ale  and  brandy  were  drunk — ale  was 

E'ven  away  at  the  cross  to  the  soldiers,  constables^  and  popu- 
ce — ^music  was  playing — guns  were  fired  and  "aboonfire" 
was  blazix^  in  the  Market-place. 

King  William  til.  seems  to  have  been  no  ^eat  favourite, 
judging  from  the  meagre  rejoicings  with  which  his  advent 
was  hailed.  For  ale  at  the  cross  in  1689  "at  the  king 
and  queen's  coronation  day  "  only  3s.  4d.  were  paid.      The 

2t 
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gunners^  however,  had  ale  to  the  value  of  4s.  4d. ;  and  there 
were  two  runlets  of  ale  at  the  cross  for  the  soldiers,  costing 
5s.  5d. :  besides  this  ''  a  boonfire  "  lighted  up  the  scene. 
Englishmen,  however,  exult  when  their  countrymen  gain  a 
victory ;  and  the  corporate  pulse  beat  vigorously,  when  news 
came  of  William's  military  triumphs.  Captain  Forster,  in 
1690,  was  treated  with  ale  at  Mr.  Greorge  Salkeld's  ^'  upon 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Irish  "  at  the  cost  of  6s. ;  and 
the  bells  rung  for  joy  at  the  victory.  A  little  afterwards,  we 
have  entered — 

1690.— Spent  when  the  King  came  home  IJd.,  Tar  Bamlls  Is.  8d., 

Pips  and  Towboo  7d.      .  .  .  .    1  10 

Bohert  Humbleton  for  Ale  .  .  .18 

Ale  at  the  bone  fire  when  Kinff  William  came  home         .    1    S 
Att  the  same  time  2  Tar  BazteUs  .  .18 

Tobacco  Pipes  .  .  .  .06 

When  news  arrived  of  peace  on  October  SSnd,  1697,  S  tar 
barrels  were  used;  and  on  its  being  proclaimed,  five  more 
**  to  make  a  bonfire,''  with  ''  S  bottles  of  brandy  and  musick 
then."  Such  records  were  fi^quent :  a  few  more,  after  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  may  be  added. 

1713.— Oct.  22.— Paid  for  Ale  att  the  King's  landing  to  James 
Batt  38.  4d.,  to  my  Mother  Grey  8s.  4d.,  at  Mrs.  Bobson's 
in  the  Beckoning  8s.  6d.,  Ti\i\finet  fhe  BeUs  Is.,  Mnsiok 
2s.  6d 18    8 

1714. — Oct.  20. — ^Att  Corronation  3  barles  8s.,  Musick  2s.  6d.,  Ale 
at  bone  fire  6s.  4d.,  Ale  from  William  Stanton  6s.  8d.,  8 
barles  3s.        .  .  .  20    6 

1713. — ^May  5. — ^Ale  at  proclaiming  the  peace  5s.,  ale  at  the  Gross 

5s 10    0 

1714. — July. — ^Ale  when  the  King  was  proclaimed  .  .68 

Regularly  as  Thanksgiving  day  and  Gunpowder  Plot  day 
came  round  there  were  rejoicings.  In  1697  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  there  were  paid  for  S  tar  barrels  for  the  bonfire  Ss.  6d.^ 
for  S  quarts  of  brandv  4s.  8d.,  tobacco  and  pipes  6d.^  ringing 
bells..  Is.,  for  musick  Ss.  6d.  and  for  ale  orunk  at  the  cross 
12s.  8d.  Similar  rejoicings  were  on  Gunpowder  Plot  day. 
These  celebrations  ceased  about  the  year  1718.  Still,  frequent 
as  all  these  merry  makings  were,  they  do  not  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  jollity  of  the  times ;  others  will  be  referred  to 
when  we  treat  of  the  corporation. 

Let  us  now  see  what  part  the  town  played  during  the  two 
rebellions  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  Very  scanty  are  the 
local  references  to  the  events  of  1715 ;  and  this  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  early  operations  were  in  this  neighbour* 
hood.    Thomas  Forster,  of  Adderstone,  one  of  the  members  of 
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parliament  for  tbe  countyy  but  a  man  of  little  capacity  or  cour- 
age, was  the  first  mover  in  this  attempt  to  drive  the  house  of 
Hanover  from  the  throne.  On  the  6th  of  October,  Forster 
with  others  favourable  to  the  Stuart  cause  met  at  Oreenrig 
in  Northumberland;  and  bein^  afterwards  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Derwentwater  with  his  friends  and  servants,  the  party 
marched  to  Bothbury,  where  they  remained  all  night,  and  on 
the  next  day  with  increased  numbers  they  marched  to  Wark- 
worth,  where  they  remained  till  Monday  the  10th.  Forster 
here  assumed  the  title  of  general,  which  had  been  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  earl  of  Mar;  and  on  Sunday  he  ordered  Mr. 
Ion,  the  vicar,  to  pray  for  Charles  Stuart,  as  king,  and  for 
Mary,  the  queen  mother ;  but  the  vicar  refusing,  Mr.  Buxton, 
the  chaplain  of  the  rebels,  took  possession  of  the  church,  read 
the  service,  prayed  for  Charles  Stuart  as  king,  and  preached 
with  considerable  eloquence  and  learning  in  favour  of  the 
Stuart  cause.  On  Monday  General  Forster  in  disguise  pro- 
claimed from  the  cross  of  that  ancient  borough,  by  sound  of 
trumpet  and  other  formalities,  Charles  Stuart  as  king  of 
Britain.  The  rebels  then  marched  to  Morpeth,  where  joined 
by  other  malcontents,  the  party  increased  to  the  number  of 
300  horsemen. 

The  men  of  Alnwick  were  loyal ;  and  the  accounts  shew 
that  they  were  watchful,  and  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle,  on  the  side  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  We  have  the 
following  entries : — 

^'1715,  Oct.,  paid  when  the  watch  was  set  Is. ;  to  Games  about 
the  rebels  4s.  4d. ;  to  Standley  for  his  horse  to  Berwick  with 
^soners  Ss. ;  to  Cames  to  gett  Intelidgence  of  rebels  4s. ;  to 
William  Anderson  when  he  went  about  Intelligence  Is. ;  paid 
Oaren  and  Hindmarsh  for  enquiring  about  the  Rebells  3s  6d ; 
ale  to  them  8d. ;  to  Qair  and  Johnston  for  watching  the  town 
16d.  and  ale  4d. ;  for  carrying  the  Deserters  to  Barwicke  2s.  4d.; 
Goals,  Gandle,  and  Straw  to  the  Guard  48.  6d. ;  Mr  Stephenson 
for  getting  our  Townes  Arms  examined  5s. ;  spent  at  Bickaby's 
with  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Grieve  when  wee  mett  aboutt  train 
Band  Men  2s. ;  paid  Games  and  others  that  were  Imployed  in 
watching  the  Bebels  4s." 

The  incompetency  of  General  Forster  hastened  the  end  of 
this  rebellion,  which  was  bad  in  plan  and  worse  in  execution. 
After  the  insurgents  surrendered  at  Preston,  a  severe  retribu- 
tion followed ;  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  others  paid  the 
penalty  with  their  lives,  but  the  pusillanimous  Forster  escaped 
to  the  continent. 
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The  untimely  bxe  of  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  excited  deep 
sympathy ;  for  he  was  young,  amiable,  and  genwouB,  and  had 
been  inconsiderately  involved  in  a  foolish  enterprise.  He 
was  connected  with  Alnwick  by  holding  property  there. 
From  letters  and  papers  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we 
find  that  on  May  10th,  1510,  a  grant  was  made  to  '*  Edward 
Badcliff,  knight  of  the  body  and  Boger  Fenwick,  squire  of 
the  same,  lieutenants  of  the  Middle  Marches  towards  Scotland 
in  consideration  of  their  expenses  in  the  king's  affairs  in  the 
Marches,  lands  in  the  barony  of  Alnwick  of  the  annual  value 
of  £S  18s.  4d.,"  besides  other  lands  in  the  county ;  in  a  sub- 
sequent grant  on  April  21st,  1514,  they  were  described  "  Fee 
farm  or  socage  of  the  lordship  of  Alnwick  to  the  annual 
value  of  £3 18s.  4d."  The  house  in  Bailiffgate  at  the  head  of 
the  Peth,  described  as  the  slate  house  and  called  the  Derwent- 
water  house,  including  Badcliff's  closes,  St.  Leonard's  Hos- 
pital and  Grinfin  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Derwentwater.  He 
was  also  owner  of  estates  at  Spindlestone,  for  which  he  owed 
suit  and  service  to  the  baron  of  Alnwick.  .His  extensive 
possessions  were  forfeited,  and  given  by  the  crown  to  Green- 
wich HospitaL 

Of  the  next  rebellion  in  1745  there  are  more  extended 
local  records.  The  reverses  suffered  by  the  British  arms  at 
Fontenoy  and  in  Flanders,  and  the  supposed  defenceless  state 
of  Britain  encouraged  Charles  Stuart,  the  son  of  the  pretender, 
to  hope  that  with  the  aid  of  France  he  could  recover  the 
English  throne  for  his  family.  He  landed  in  Scotland  on 
July  S5th,  1745 ;  and  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  first  un- 
furled, on  August  19th  at  Olenfinnin.  He  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Edinburgh  on  September  17th ;  and  his  success  on 
the  Slst,  at  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  spread  alarm  in  the 
north  of  England.  I  have  heard  my  grandmother,  who  was 
then  about  twelve  vears  of  age,  describe  the  excited  state  of 
the  town  at  this  crisis ;  there  were  wild  bustle  and  confusion- 
ordinary  business  was  neglected,  and  many  were  terrified 
with  the  fear  that  the  Highlanders  would,  some  night,  with 
one  fell  swoop  destroy  the  town  and  murder  the  people — ^the 
town  was  converted  into  a  military  barrack — trumpets  were 
sounding  in  the  streets,  drums  beating  and  fifes  playing — 
hurried  meetings  were  held,  and  soldiexs  were  mustering,  or 
passing  through  the  town.  The  jolly  burgesses,  however, 
fired  with  love  of  their  country  and  religion,  were  preparing 
with  no  little  anxiety,  to  aid  in  repulsing  the  enemy.  The 
accounts  of  the  corporation  give  some  notion  of  what  was 
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4one  fi)r  this  purpooe ;  a  few  extracts  will  be  given.  Trifling 
perhaps  such  details  may  appear  to  ao«fte ;  ii^vertheless  they 
show  how  the  men  of  Alnwick  felt  and  acted  at  this  great 
crisisy  and  what  means  they  employed  to  give  help  in  behalf 
of  their  king,  their  laws  and  religion,  which  they  considered 
to  be  in  great  danger.  Anxious  they  were  to  learn  the  course 
of  events,  as  much  so  as  the  most  curious  of  the  present 
century ;  but  having  neither  telegraphs  nor  railroads,  nor 
swift  posts,  they  employed  scouts  and  special  messengers  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  ^ve  them  early 
intelligence  of  the  miurch  ot  events. 

The  corporation  engaged  volunteers  to  aid  in  the  struggle, 
whom  thej  paid  at  the  rate4rf  Ss.  weekly,  and  for  whom  d^y 
found  military  accoutrements. 

1745,  S^.  2.-^Sp«at  at  Mr.  Wm.  Brown's  witli  Niohol  Brown 
when  he  came  from  Berwick  with  news  about  the  rebels  Is  6d. ; 
paid  Wm.  Graham  when  he  went  to  Berwidk  5s. ;  paid  John 
Mock  from  Tfilham  who  brought  an  account  where  the  rebels 
were  82d.  Betpi  17. — Soeut  at  the  Post  house  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Bubstantiall  people  in  Town  to  consult  what  should  be  done  on 
the  news  of  the  rebels  getting  into  Edinburgh  5s.  Sep.  24. — 
Paid  Wm.  Neal,  a  messenger  sent  to  Kelso,  Dunse,  ^.,  to  bring 
Intelligence  of  the  Bebells  7s.  Sen.  26.— Paid  Willy  Neal  for 
going  to  Tweedmouth  and  staying  tnere  till  he  knew  which  way 
&e  Kebells  moved  for  expenses  10s.  6d.  (General  Cope  was 
defeated  at  Preston  Pans  on  the  21st  and  fled  to  Berwick.)  Sep. 
29, — Spent  at  Mrs.  Wilson's  at  a  meeting  of  the  substantiiul 
people  in  the  Town  to  consult  about  billeting  750  Dutch  soldiers 
and  700  Horsemen  expected  in  the  Town  this  day  8s.  Sept.  29. 
— Spent  at  Mr.  Wheeler's  about  billeting  the  Dutch  who  were 
countermanded  Ss. ;  paid  Willy  Neal  10s.  6d. ;  paid  for  a  gallon 
of  Ale  to  the  Constables  9d. ;  postage  of  three  letters  9d. ;  paid 
for  watching  a  guard  room  all  night  8d.  Oct.  6. — Wm.  Neal  to 
bear  his  charges  when  sent  to  Bolton,  &c.,  with  a  letter  to  seise 
upon  one  Hay,  a  Scotchman,  who  was  supposed  to  be  makeing 
to  join  the  Bebels  2s.  6d.  Oct.  7. — Paid  Willy  Neal  when  sent 
to  Berwick  to  get  intelligence  of  the  motion  of  the  Hebells  42s. 
Oct.  9. — Paid  Wm.  Graham  to  go  to  Shields  58. ;  paid  to  the 
Town's  Volunteers  is.,  advance  mr  a  week's  pay  7s.,  more  for 
powder  6d.,  for  a  cockade  6d. ;  in  all  9s.;  given  to  a  Dutch 
woman  3  penny  loaves  and  a  gallon  of  ale  Is.  Oct.  19. — Paid 
Bob.  Shanks  and  Wm.  Beed  for  carrying  eleven  Dutch  women 
to  Morpeth  12s. ;  gave  the  said  Dutch  women  Is.  (These  had 
been  wives  of  the  Dutch  soldiers.)  Oct.  24. — ^For  3  cartridge 
boxes,  &c.,  20s.  Oct.  26.— Paid  Wm.  Oraham  for  carrying  two 
soldiers  wives  (one  of  them  big  with  child)  to  Shilbottle  Is.    Oct. 
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30. — ^Paid  4  carters  for  canying  12  men  that  came  from  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  and  the  Baggage  to  Belford  208.  (Wilhr 
Neal  wrote  letters  to  the  corporation  giving  information  regpanr* 
ing  the  rebels  on  the  19th,  21st,  2iihy  26&,  and  28th  Oct,  the 
postage  of  each  being  dd.)  Not.  1. — ^Paid  Winter  the  Oanier 
to  giye  to  Mr.  Je&ey  which  he  lent  Willy  Neal  £2  12  6d. ;  paid 
Mr.  Allen  which  he  lent  Willy  Neal  10s.  6d.  Nov.  5.— JPaid 
Ba.  Wallace  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Middleton  5s.,  (he  was 
member  for  the  county) ;  the  Gnard  Is. ;  paid  Henry  Bell  for 
OoUingwood's  expenses  and  horses  all  night  who  guided  Andrew 
Walker  Is.  8d.,  and  CoUingwood  for  horse  and  self  2s.,  and  for 
the  prisoners'  dinner  in  Ghmrd  Is.  Nov.  5. — Paid  Wm.  Neal  to 
bear  expenses  in  going  to  Wooler  and  to  get  intelligence  of  the 
Bebells'  motion  5s.  (The  rebel  armywhidi  did  not  mudh  exceed 
6000  men  began  its  march  towards  England  on  November  1,  in 
two  divisions,  one  moved  through  MofBort  towards  Carlisle ;  and 
the  other  headed  by  the  pretender  marched  to  Kelso,  where  it 
arrived  on  the  5th.  From  Kelso,  Charles  sent  orders  to  Wooler 
to  prepare  quarters  for  his  troops ;  but  this  was  to  deceive ;  for 
he  struck  westward  and  approached  England  through  Liddes- 
dale).  Nov.  6. — Paid  to  Wm.  Neal  when  sent  to  Berwidk, 
Kelso,  and  Jedburgh,  to  get  intelligence  of  the  motion  of  the 
Bebells  £2  2s. ;  to  Sergeant  Black  to  get  victuals  for  2  prisoners 
Is.  Nov.  12. — Three  weeks  pay  for  Volunteers  at  8s.  per  week 
24s.  Nov.  17.— Paid  Willy  Neal  and  Ba.  Wallaoe  when  they 
went  to  Hexham  and  Carlisle  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  rebelLs 
and  send  intelligence  when  our  army  was  drawing  towards  them 
84s.  Nov.  24.--John  Tardy  for  two  carts  and  4  horses  carrying 
the  baggage  of  the  Yorkslure  Hunters  from  this  town  to  Mor- 
peth 25s. ;  for  3  Dutch  Soldiers  to  Shilbottle  2b.  3d.  Nov.  30th. 
— The  two  sick  soldiers  in  Brigadier  Pleming's  Begiment  2s. 
Dec.  7. — Andrew  Brown  for  the  Dutch  man  that  was  sick  at  his 
house  4s. ;  Thos.  Athey  for  4^  thrave  of  straw  for  to  lay  the 
Dutch  men  upon  in  the  Town  house  3s.  Dec.  9. — Paid  Mr.  Jos. 
Harle  for  6  pounds  of  candle  to  illuminate  the  TownhaU  on  the 
King's  Birthday  38.  Dec.  24th. — Volunteer  for  7  weeks  pay  at 
8s.— 568. 

1746,  January  9. — For  carrying  two  soldiers  from  this  town  to 
Shilbottle ;  gave  John  Eaton  and  two  other  soldiers  in  Chul- 
mondseys's  regiment  to  cany  them  to  the  said  regiment  having 
no  money  2s.  6d.  Peb.  9. — Given  to  Lord  Drummond's  men  Is., 
and  to  o&er  two  men  and  six  soldiers  4s. ;  gave  six  Frenchmen 
who  had  deserted  from  Lord  John  Drummond  and  had  a  pass 
from  General  Hawley  to  Newcastle  and  had  run  short  of  money 
Is. ;  gave  three  Frenchmen  who  had  a  pass  from  General  Hawley 
6d.    Feb.  14th. — ^To  three  deserters  of  Lord  John  Drummond  Is. 

1746,  June  25. — George  Egdell  for  his  journey  to  Kelso  to 
inquire  after  the  Bebels  6b.  3d.      1747,  Feb.  27.— Paid  Wm. 
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Neal  for  his  trouble  in  bringing  and  sending  intelligence  from 
time  to  time  during  the  BebeUion,  of  the  motions  of  the  Bebels 
£4  4s.  Od. ;  May  4. — Paid  him  more  2 Is. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  the  commander  of  the  royal  army, 
on  his  way  to  Scotland  passed  through  Alnwick,  and  dined 
there  in  January,  1746.  The  battle  of  Culloden  fought  on 
the  16th  of  April  brought  the  rebellion  to  an  end,  and  raised 
his  royal  highness  to  the  dignity  of  a  hero ;  and  the  people 
of  Alnwick  were  loud  in  their  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
Thus  continues  our  record  : — 

May  8th. — ^Bobert  Pots'  expenses  when  he  went  to  inquire  if 
the  Duke  of  Oumberland  was  to  be  there  as  tomorrow  afternoon 
to  go  post  from  Belford  10s.  May  18th.— William  Bell  for 
ringing  the  bells  when  the  Duke  oame  Is. 

There  comes  after  this,  the  sad  duty  of  attending  to  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

June  14. — Thomas  Biokaby  for  a  ooffin  for  Henxy  Busby,  a 
soldier  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  regiment,  6s. ;  for  keeping 
Henxy  Busby,  a  sick  soldier,  ten  days  Is.  6d. ;  for  taking  care  of 
John  Ulstone,  a  soldier  lying  ill  of  the  small  poz,  twelve  days 
Is.  6d.  Aug.  13. — ^Paid  Ann  Shetford  for  attending  a  sick  Dutch 
soldier  at  George  Walker's  Is. ;  given  to  Mr.  Oarr's  maid  to 
Interpret  what  he  said  Is.  Oct.  2nd. — ^Paid  Dr.  Bichaidson  for 
Drugs  to  a  Dutdi  sick  soldier  3s.  1747,  April  28. — ^Paid  lamed 
and  disbanded  soldiers  and  soldiers'  wives  with  passes  during  the 
time  of  the  rebellion  £15  15b.  Od.  May  5th. — ^Medicines  for 
the  siok  and  lamed  soldiers  left  in  town  during  the  rebellion 
£8  128.  6d. 

Besides  what  was  done  by  the  four  and  twenty  in  sup- 
porting volunteers,  some  of  the  companies  or  incorporated 
trades  displayed  their  loyalty.  The  companv  of  Merchants 
maintained  six  volunteers,  and  found  arms  u>r  tnem ;  their  pay 
was  Is.  per  day.  The  following  is  one  account  for  tneir 
accoutrements : — 

1745.— Oct  18.— 6  Cartridge  Boxes,  Ss.  .           .  .      18    0 

Six  Sword  and  Ba^fgenefcfc  BeltB,  Is.  6d.  9    0 

Six  BaU  Bags,  6d.  .86 

„    29.— A  Broad  Strap  28  inohes  long  .  .06 

£1  11    0 

Each  member  contributed  monthly  Ss.  Be  it  recorded  to  the 
honour  of  the  Cordwainers'  or  Shoemakers'  Company  that 
they  unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution,  wnich  is 
signed  by  forty-four  brethren : — 
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1745. — Oct.  17. — ^A  (General  Meeting  of  the  trade  or  eompaay  this  17th 
October,  1746,  It  is  mumimooaly  ordered  and  agreed  that  £12  Is.  6d.  shall  be 
immediately  applied  and  paid  to  the  Chamberlains  of  the  said  Borough  for 
and  towards  the  support  and  maintenance  of  four  footmen  who  are  to  join 
with  the  other  footmen  now  assembled  at  the  said  Boreoflh  for  the  snj^it  of 
the  present  Establishment.  And  it  is  further  ordered  and  agreed  that  in  case 
the  said  sum  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  that  then  we  will 
each  of  us  acoarding  to  our  several  abilities  contribute  out  of  our  priyate 
purses  for  and  towards  the  support  and  maiAteaaaoe  of  the  said  four  mea 
until  the  present  troubles  are  quelled. 

Equally  loyal  were  the  carpenitere  and  joiners,  who 
resolved — 

174^. — 16  October. — At  a  meetiag  this  d^  of  the  Trade^  It  is  uiiAmmoiisly 
agreed  that  Edward  Wilson  our  Alderman  Do  immediately  pay  to  the  Cham^ 
berlains  of  Alnwick  Three  pounds  four  shillings  f<»'  one  months  pay  for  two 
men  which  the  trade  do  hereby  agree  to  raise  for  the  defence  of  their  religion 
and  country  now  in  imminent  dattger  from  the  daagerou«  rebeUSon:  now  actu* 
ally  begun  in  Scotland.  And  we  do  further  agree  that  the  said  Alderman  do 
pay  one  months  further  pay  for  the  use  aforesaid  in  case  there  should  be 
occasion.  And  we  do  furttier  agree  and  order  that  tihe  said  Alderman  and 
Stewards  do  immediately  provide  two  able  bodied  men  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said and  provide  for  them  suffloient  arms. 

The  important  company  of  Tanners  were  not  so  unani- 
mous ;  nevertheless  at  a  meeting  held  on  October  18th,  '*  the 
great  majoiity  of  them  present "  agreed  to  a  resolution  the 
same  as  chat  adopted  by  the  joiners.  In  their  accounts  it 
appears  that  the  volunteers  received  in  addition  to  the  pay  of 
Is.  per  day,  6d.  as  '^tisting  money,  6d.  to  drink,  and  a  cockade 
costing  6d.'* 

A  corporation,  acrastomed  to  convert  ev«&  little  iaeidenls 
into  occasions  for  merry-making,  could  not  allow  tfan  great 
triumph  of  the  house  of  Hanover  and  of  constitutional 
government,  to  pass  without  a  strong  expression  of  joy ; 
and  accordingly  we  find : — 

1747,  FiBb.  27tk.— Paid  at  the  post  house  £4S  Ts.  8jfd.i  being 
speat  at  the  town's  rejoicing  on  the  King's  birthday,  the  I)uke*s, 
and  on  the  Victory  of  Culloden,  and  at  ma  return  from.  Sootiamd. 

The  distribution  of  property  at  different  periods  and  the 
names  of  its  owners  must  form  no  unimportant  part  of  local 
history  to  those  who  live  in  the  district,  though  perhaps  of 
little  general  interest.  We  have  already  done  this  for  one 
period,  1669;  and  not  to  enetmiBer  our  history  with  too 
many  of  such  details,  I  shall  give  the  particulars  of  only  one 
oAer  period.  Some  imperfect  lists  of  freeholders  are  printed 
in  Hodgson's  history  of  Northumberland  for  the  years  16S8 
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and  1629 ;  but  a  little  more  information  is  contained  in  a 
schedule  for  the  county  rate  in  1663.  The  houses  and  free^ 
lands  of  the  town  were  estimated  at  an  yearly  rental  of  only 
£239 ;  bnt  the  value  of  the  whole  parish  does  not  seem  to 
have  exceeded  £2000  yearly.  Besides  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland the  chief  proprietors  were  Charles  Brandling,  who 
held  Alnwick  Abbey  demesne  and  Heckley,  valued  at  £250 
and  Denwick  tythe  valued  at  £20 ;  Col.  Brandling,  Alnwick 
mill  and  the  com  and  petty  tithes ;  George  Lysle,  Alnwick 
town  head,  valued  at  £20 ;  Clement  Forster,  Aledike,  valued 
at  £24 ;  Holn  Abbey  and  Park  belonged  partly  to  John 
Salkeld;  Thomas  Metcalf  had  Stoney  Hills,  valued  at  £12; 
and  Edward  Yardy  held  St.  Margarets,  valued  at  £20  and 
the  tythes  of  Rugley  and  Snipe  House,  valued  at  £12  yearly. 

In  the  records  of  the  baronial  courts  there  is  full  inform- 
ation of  the  owners  of  property  in  the  barony  from  1664  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  the  copyholders  there  is  no 
record,  excepting  of  those  of  Denwick,  who  had  been  trans- 
muted into  leaseholders;  yet  lands  were  still  distributed 
among  a  considerable  numbers  of  owners ;  in  Alnwick  parish 
there  were  about  340  holders  of  real  property.  I  must,  how- 
ever, defer  giving  particulars  here,  that  I  may  have  space  for 
a  more  important  and  instructive  document  relating  to  a  later 
period. 

Among  the  muniments  of  the  corporation  is  '^  A  Rentall 
of  the  Burrough  of  Alnewicke,  Ladv  day,  1709,"  containing 
not  only  the  names  of  the  burgage  holders,  but  also  of  other 
freeholders  and  tenants  at  will,  with  the  amount  of  quit  rent 
for  the  burgages  and  of  rack  rentals  for  the  farms.  It  was 
produced  in  Chancery  on  September  the  20th,  1759,  when 
the  great  law  suit  was  pending  between  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland and  the  corporation.  Probably  the  collection  of 
these  feudal  charges  may  have  been  made  by  corporate  officers 
about  this  period ;  for,  from  the  alteration  of  names  and  in- 
sertion of  dates,  it  had  been  in  use  for  at  least  six  years.  It 
is  of  considerable  interest,  as  giving  the  old  names  of  places 
within  the  parish.  A  similar  document  called  a  ''  Court 
Survey,  Oct.,  1702,**  is  among  the  rolls  of  the  baronial  courts, 
and  from  this  I  have  extracted  explanatory  matter  which  is 
printed  within  parenthesis.  We  have  here  still  a  relic  of  the 
old  feudal  claim  for  bond  service;  Rock,  Rennington,  and 
South  Charlton  paid  eightpence  each  for  **  Bondage  Worke.'* 
The  days  of  rapid  and  extensive  change  in  the  population  had 
not  yet  come ;  for  we  find  still  a  large  sprinkling  ot  old  Alnwick 
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names ;  there  are  Alnwick,  Claxton,  Strother,  Stanton,  Mil-* 
likin,  Falder,  Oair,  Alder,  Gallon,  Gtiere,  Metcalfe,  Adston, 
Yardy,  Arrowsmith,  and  Woodhonse. 

A  BENTALL  OF  THE  BTmBOTTGH  OF 
ALNWICKE,  UkDY  DAT,  17M. 


1    8 
8 

1     1 

7 
7 


•     Kabbowoatb,  North  Side, 
Wnfiam  BosweH,  a  peppooome. 
Kn.  Eluabeth  TSxampson,  a  I^ead 

Bom. 
Bobert  Clazton,two  BtogsgOB, 

(ooe  of  them  1b.  or  a  snov- 

baB  at  tho  &ir  of  Alnwick) 
liHchoIas  Hunter    . 
Tnnothy  Barton,  (two  Irarga- 

ff^j    • •        •        •        • 

Georoe  MBleken,  (Matt.  AIn- 

wi^  formerly)  . 
Bicbard  Harrison  . 
Thomas  Woodhonse,  two  Bar- 

gages,  (7d.  and  5d.)    .       .  1 
Wflliam  Keimedy .  .  6 

Henry  Swinhoe     ...        8 
William  Stanton,  (Tho.  Met- 
calfe) two  hnrgages,  8d.,  Is.  1    8 
Balph  Anderson     ...        8 
Thomas  Harrison  .  .47 

GhristopherFeatheratonhaTigli  1    4 

JShmth  8id$. 
Bichaid  Strother,  late  Ben. 

Barton,  (lOd.,  16d.,  5d.)  .  2  7 
George  Tarner  ...  7 
John  Archbold,  (late  Widow 

Brandling  Wast)  .  8 

Margery  Amwicke,  Widow  .  8 
Lancelot  Strother  ...        8 

Kabbowoatb  Wbst  Baw& 
Heres  Edw.  Bohson  .18 

WmiamOide  ...  7 
James  Chapman  ...  11 
Hetes  William  Boswell .  8 


BoiTDOATB,  Xorth  Sid$, 
JohnFenkell 
BogerBuston 
Widow  Alnwicke,  two  hniga- 

M,  9d.,  lOd.  .  1 

JToAn  Smyth  .... 
GeoiveThew 
William  Stanton,  sen.    . 
Mr.  Mark  Fonter,  (and  Kiln) 
(A  common  lane.) 
Bsmabas  Falder    .  .1 

Widow  Mofhtt 
WiUiamGair 
Thomas  Jemyson  . 
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10 
10 

7 

10 
10 
10 

8 


3 


11 
8 


10 


John  Chri^,  three  Bui'aages, 

(heirs  of  Wm.  Adsto^       .  3    8| 
Lancelot  Strother,  tm>  Bnrgi^ 
_,  ge^iJSd^pW.)      .        .        .11 
Edward  Grey,  two  Burgages 

(8|d.,  88.  lOd.)    .  .8 

Richard  StnyChar,  two  Bnrgar 

m  (8id.,  lOd.)  .        .        .  1 
John  Strother        •        •        • 
Mary  Wilson  .1 

John  Wilson ....        7 
Henry    Whittingham,    (late 

Edmund  Craster)  .23 

The  heires  of  Widow  Bandore 

son 2    2 

Henry  Wilson  .14 

Idem  Ibr  a  Shaid,  (a  house  on 

a  Waist)     ....        2 

MKIMUXB  EXTBA. 

Henry  Harrison     .        .       •       6 

Henry  HaiTiBQn,  three  hnrga- 
ges 2    8 

(AjOommon  Lane.) 

William  Winney  ...      10 

Thomas  Christen  ...        2 

Edwaid  Strother 

Widow  Thompson,  three  bur- 
gages, 6d.,  Is.,  8d.      .        .22 
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JohnHutson         •  .14 

Widow  Alnwioke,  (a  burgage,  cott, 
sarih  or  croft,  admitted  rent  £2.^ 

John  Stamp,  (a  bnxgage  and  garth 
rent  £2.) 

Widow  Alnwicke^  (2  oarofts  belongmg 
to  the  fbnner  borgupe  Is.) 

Matthew  Doares,  (a  mirgage^  three 
crofls  on  lands  £2.) 

(Thomas  Hardy  late  Wm.  Tnmsr 
late  Jas.  Tomer  sometime  Thomas 
Briggs  held  a  Toft  now  a  house 
erected  on  the  the  same  £8.) 

(John  Strother.  beibre  James  Tur- 
ner, moiety  ot  a  burgage  and  garth 
£2.) 

(William  Gaire,  sometime  William 
Woodhonse  holds  the  other  nuuefy 
of  a  burgage  and  garth.) 
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(Ann  G«e,  someiime  Jolin  C«nr,  a 

hwffLge,  a  cottage,  and  a  garth, 

£8.) 
(Mr  John  Coatee,  a  meaniage,  a  toft 

and  ^poth,  Uto  Doctor  Stvother. 

contaaung  Iz,  34p.  Tenement  and 

land.) 
(John  ItobinBon  late  FranoiB  Alder 

holdeth  a  burgage  and  garth  con- 
taining 18  jperohes  rent  £2.) 
(Mr.  Nathaniel   Foreter,   sometinie 

John  day,  a  hnigaga,  toft,  and 

garth  containing  16  perohM,  rent 

£2.) 
^he  same  pnrdhaMd  of  Wm.  Arch- 

bold's  fiumly,  Wm.  Woodhonae  a 

bnrg,  garth  and  croft  £2.) 
(The  fame  a  bnrff,  garth  aiid  otoft  in 

Bondgate  fionSi  CSroft  containing 

8r.  Sip.  £2.) 
(John  Stampe  late  Tho.  Stampe  and 

and  befbfre   Nicholas   Forater,   a 

Burg,  Qarth  and  Croft,  and  one 

other  croft  containing  in  all  Sr.  9p. 

£2.) 
Thomaa  Woodhonfle,  (bmgage 

and  garth   •        ..       .        • 
Mark  Forater,  (burgage  and 

garth.)        .        .        •        . 
The  Towne  for  Pinfold  . 
(Common   Lane  and  Towne 

WaU.) 

BoKDOATB  Intra. 
The  Heirea  of  John  Chxiape 
ThomaaOair  2  Burgagea 
Bobert  Shanks 
John  Humble  2  Burgagea  (2b. 

4d.  14d0     ....  8 
William  Oarke      . 
Margaret  Forster   •        • 
Marke  Grumble 
John  Strotber  (a  burg,  a  croft, 

a  pepper  com)     . 
Idem      .... 
John  Hyndmarah  . 
John  Strother         • 
JohnCaiT 

Oswald  Syme  •        •        • 
John  Dickman 


6 

8 
8 


8 
8 
8 

6 
9 


n 


Mabxst  Flags. 
George  Hutcheson . 
George  Potta  for  two  burgages 

(latis  widow  Brandling) 
Jane  Lodge  •       • 

John  Hunter . 
Jotn  Forster  (wast) 
Bobert  Hambleton . 


16    2 


8 

8 
8 


4 
8 


9    8 


6    4 
2    8 


Mark  Forster  (8id.  9d.) .       .  1    H 
(The   Burgesses  of  Alnwick 
holdea  parcel  of  wast  ground 
lying  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Grass  Cross,  now  the  Malt 
Markett,  rent  yearly  lOd., 
containing     12     pereches, 
denyed.) 
Edward  Grey         ...        9 
Clement  Forster,  4  Burgages 

Escheated  (9d.  8d.  2d.  9£} .  2 
Mark  Forster .... 
The  Burgesses  for  the  Braw- 

houses  (late  Wm.  Grey) 
(Est*  et    ibidem    parva    via 

Yocata  Toll  booth  layne.) 
Bichard  Strother  for  a  Shopp 
(a  houseuponmy  lord's  wasQ 
(Tlios.  Shipley  and  William 
Archbold,   sometime  Cuth. 
PMcter,  late  Bichard  Clark- 
son  3  Shopps,  sometime  Cha- 
pell  late  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Monastery  of  Alnwick 
rentniL) 
Thomas  Sihiplay,  1  Burgage 

and  8  Shopps 
John  Doubleday,   1  Burgage 

and  8  Shows 
(Heires  of  Wm.  Archbold,  a 
house  sometime  a  chapell  4d., 
mdo w  Canr,  Mr.  Douoleday) 
Anne  Hunter.        .        *        .1 
( Jamea  Patteraon,  a  Shoemaker 
Shopp  lately  erected  on  the 
Lord^s  wast  Id.) 
Jane  Lodge    .        •        .        .1 
Mathew  Forster    ...         8 
(Mathew  Forster  for  taking  in 
a  building  upon  the  Common 
Layne  to  the  common  bake- 
house to  enlarge  his  bur- 
gage 4d.) 
Thomas  Yardy       ...        8 
Edward  Grey  .        .  1  10 

(Common  bakehouse  at  the 
back  of  Tho.  Yardye's  Lett 
b^lease  with  the  Toll  of  the 
fiures  and  marketts,  contain- 
ing 6  perches.) 
Bob^  Kichardson  (by  con- 
sent of  the  auditors  to  erect 
a  house,  rent  2d.}  2 

Widow  Hunter  and  JobUng's 

shop. 
Widow  Anderson   ...        8 
John  Waide  ....        8 
William  Patricke   ...        8 
JohnBobinson  8 
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William  Soott,  i  boxvages  . 
Paixbs  Holb. 

Bichaxd  Strother,  8  buxgaget 
8d.  lOd.,  (a  wart  long  ago 
encloBed  oil)        .        .        . 

Ralph  BennoldBon . 

Widow  Bmrell  (4d.  4d.  8d.)  . 

William  Yellowley,  (a  waste.) 

(The  same  late  Moffat  T«at 
imiuB  grani  plperiB.) 

John  Beveiey  (Wm.  Metcalf 
waste)         .... 

George  Wallis 

Balph  Griere  2d.  2d.  (formerly 
waste)         •        •        •        • 

Balph  Kenoldflon    . 

Bichard  Strother  (a  waste  bur- 
gage now  rebuilding) 

(A  commonlane  to  the  market) 


6 
8 

4 
1 


8 
8 

4 
6 


41    4 
Clatport,  beginning  att  ihi  Gra$9$ 

Oro88  on  the  South  Satce, 
George  Potts  (late  Kich.  Forrter.) 
Harke  Forster. 
Cheorge  Alder  (late  Gallon.) 
John  Waymflby. 
William  Taylor,  Esq.,  4  bnr- 

gages  (8d.   lOd.   lOd.   lOd. 

these  were  the  Conection 

house)         .        .        .        .82 
Boger  Glahome      .        .        .      10  • 
Bi^hMaishall      ...      10 

Clatport  Street  Extra. 
Thomae  Woodhouse  .        7 

(A  Common  Layne.) 
George  Pearett      ...        8 
Widow  Gibson       .        .        .11 
George  Wattflon     ...      11 
Cuthbert     Embleton     (John 

Beynoldson)       ...      10 
William  Hunter,  sen.,    (late 

John  Alnwick)    ...        8 
Edward   Doares    (late   John 

Alnwick)    ....        8 
Thomaa  Wattaon  (late  John 

GaUon)       .        .        .        .14 
William  Stanton,  jun.,  9  bur- 

^agea 7 

Widow  Gallon  (12  burgages  or 

riggs)  called  in  old  records 

Lyne  Bum  Lands      .        .67 
(Hexres  of  WilL  Archbold,  late 

John    Scott,  nihil,  Towne 

head     lands,    alias    Saint 

Thomas*   Fields.) 
George  Potts,  (burgage  and  a 

close) 1 

Christo.  Shotton     .  .11 


G^eovge  Potts  «  1    1 

iMark  Forster  •  1    H 

Widow  Thompson  (8  burgages 
and  a  dose  of  6  riggs  late 
Bal^  Forster^  .  .4 

Luke  Hyndmanlh  •        •        •  1 

Thomas  Hardy       • 

Bobert  Pazton        »        .        • 

Widow  Davidson   • 

John  Theaker  and  Glawhome 

George  TTiew.        .        .        .1 

G^rge  Fletcher  (burgage  and 
rigg)   .....  1 

Widow  Cair   .... 

John  Stampe  (in  right  of  his 
wife  Elen  Hearett) 

Bartho  Hallewell    • 

Thomas  Pearett      •        •        • 

The  heirs  of  Thomas  Taylor  . 

George  Fletcher     . 

Clayport  Tower  (the  b^raesses 
whereon  the  Towne  Wall  is 
built,  a  burgage  and  croft 
containing  Ir  16p.)     •        • 

Luke  Hyndmarsh  • 

Edward  Stanley      •        .        .1 

The  Heirs  of  John  Beed .        .  1 

Widow  Blyth.        .        .        .1 

Bobert  Shankes      .        • 

Luke  Hyndmarsh  .        • 

William  Gallon      . 

Luke  Hyndmarsh  • 

Matthew  Alnwidce. 

Francis  Anderson   •        •        • 

Edward  Foister 


1| 

8| 
6 
6{ 

H 
6 

4 
4 

H 

8 

8 
8 


8 
8 


1 

4 
4 
8 
6 
4 
10 
6 
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Fbmxlb  Btbjot,  beginning  tit  the  north 

eide  of  the  Oroee^ 
Bamaby  Forster     . 
Thomas  Woodhouse 
Henry  Harle  .        .        •        • 
Widow  Thompson  .        .        .2 
Widow  Hunter       .        •        .1 
(A  common  Layne) 
Bichard  Grieve       .        .        .4 
Widow  Thompson  . 
James  Trotter        •        •        .1 
Heirs  of  John  Chrisp      ,        •  1 
Marke  Forster        *        .        .1 
Widow  Mills  ....  1 


3 
6 
8 
2 


8 

10 

6 
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BalphDixon    .        . 
John  Craister . 
Thomas  Craister     . 
Cuthbert  Anderson 
Martin  Potter  (of  Shields) 


13    6 

6J 
8    2 
•  6 
10 
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Catlibart  Anderwop  (late  Wm. 

Adston  3  buigagw)     •        .  2  10 
Anthony  Pearett    •        .        .  2  10 
William  Pattencm ...        7 
Pottergate    Tower  (the  bor- 
gesaea  of  Alnwick  for  the 
Tower  2d,  or  a  pair  of  Gloveo, 
before  Bobt.  Clark}     .        .        2 
George  Potts  (6  burgagee)    .  4    4 
Mark   Forster  for  BamMale 

riggs 1    ^i 

Wilfiam  Stanton  for  little  Pot- 
tergate dose       .  •      •        .14 
John  Giaister         .        •        .1 
The  Heirs  of  John  Tate  for 

three  Burgages   •        •        .22 

John  Bamsay .        •        •        •        7 

Andrew  Johnston   ...        7 

The  heirs  of  Edward  Bobson 

4  Burgages  .        .       •        .84 


24    91 


Batliftoati. 


John  Cair  (2  bnrgagee) 

David  Craster. 

Barnabas  Falder,  2  Burgages 
41d.6d 10| 

Thomas  Spence,  2  Burgages 
(Poull  HaU)        .        .        .6 

John  Swinhoe  (tenament  caUed 
Mute  hall)  ....        7 

(Heirs  of  Bichard  Lawson,  8 
tenamentscalled  Middleton's 
lodgings,  nil} 

(Eliz.  wife  of  Balph  Jackson 
parcell  of  ground  called  pin- 
fold, rent  £2 ) 

Widow  Hills  ....        1 

Eobert  Claxton       ...        4 

John  Chrisp    ....        4 

Widow  CJlarke        ...        3 

Mr.  Thomas  Procter       .        .      10 

William  Stanton,  Sen.,  (tene- 
ment and  close.) .        .        .        1} 

Ralph  Weatherbum       .        .        4 

(Heirs  of  Bob.  Pearett  a  Tene- 
ments wast  nil.) 

The  heirs  of  John  Nicholson 
(to  the  Grieve  of  Shilbottle)        8 

Thomas  Pcaritt  (to  the  Grieve 
ofShUbottle.)       .        .        .        } 

Marke  Forster  (to  the  Grieve 
of  Shilbottle.)      ...        1 

George  Hardy  (to  the  Grieve 
of  Shilbottle.)     .        .        .        IJ 

Nicholas  Hunter  (6  tenements 
nil.) 2 

Thomas  lindaay    .  .1 


Thomas  DavidBon,  2  burgages 

6s.  Id.  .        .        .61 

Lord  Derwentwater  .42 

(Idem  called   Fardiee  Walla 

rent  niL) 
Widow  Milboume .        .        .1 
Widow  Clarke         .        .        10 
Thomas  landsay  for  Hunter^a 
Gzoft  8    3 


26    8 

Walkeboati. 
TheHeiresofWiUiamBoswell        8 
Barnabas  Falder    ...        7 
John    Bobinaon    (late   Geo. 

Turner.)     ....        6 
Widow  Soott,  2  Burgagea      .  1    6 
Widow  Smyth  (Francis  Tur- 
ner, 4  burgages.)  .14 
John  Wood,  2  burgages  (A. 

and  M.  Ahiwick.)       .        .2    0^ 
Edward  Trotter      ...        8 
John  Turner,  2  Burgages  (8d. 

9d.) 1 

Barnabas  Falder     ...        6 
Thomas  Lindsay,  7  burgagea 
late  Francis  Turner  now  a 
close  of  Land  on  the  South 

row 2  10 

(James  Turner,  a  burgage  wast 
called  the  School  house  rigg 
2d.  sold  to  Thomas  Lindsay 
along  with  6  other  burgages.) 
Barnabas  Falder,  2  burgages .  2    8 
John  Carr       .        .        ...        2 
Thomas   Hardy,    2    burgage 
(one  a  little  house  buuded 
on  a  Wast)  ....        3 
Widow  Thompson,  1  Burgage 
at  the  Bridge  end        .        .        4 

14    7i 
Fbbbhold  Bbnts. 
Hoberlaw       ....        4 
Timothy  Punshon  and  the  heir 
of  Mr.  Michael  Browning  for 
Bondgate  Hall.  .                 .  9  11 
(Mrs.  Mary  Salkald,late  Fran- 
cis Alder,  a  capital  messuage 
and  garth  called  Bondgate 
Hall  and  Boland's  Close  and 
C^fits,  lying  in  the  back- 
side   late    George    Aider's 
containing    3ac.    2r.    32p., 
rent  £2.) 
Edward  Grey  for  Watts  know  1 
Edward  Strother  for  Swans- 
land    16 

John  Strothvfbr  part  the  same  1    6 
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(Biohaid  Leek,  in  j¥fn  Eliia- 

beChiiis  wife  late  Alex.  Ar- 

nunuoTi  and  belbre  Fnmoifl 

Alder,  called  Swum's  field, 

knightB  of  St.  John  of  Jem- 

■alem.^ 
Maraaret  the  widow  of  Azthnr 

Amwidko    .  .18 

Fonter's  lands  in  all  demt 

Fonter  .78 

Widow  Thompson  for  part  of 

WoodhoQie's  lands  .46 

Idem  for  part  of  the  same  and 

Bavenslaw  .  .  S 

George  Potts  to  pacta  of  the 

same    .  .16 

Bamahas  Fnldflr  for  parte  of 

the  some     ....        8 
Mr.  Marke  Forster  for  parte  of 

the  same     ....        4 
Mr.    Timothy    FODshoB   I6r 

Greensland.        ...        2 
(Mr.  Mtfk  Fonter  late  Ghreen, 

nil  quia  capitale  messnagium 

Boberti  de  Gtreen  pro  teins 

apud  Greenfield.) 
Widow  Thompson  for  Leake's 

land 1 

Thomas  Craister    . 
Bondgate  Tower  pinfold 
George    Potts  for  Midcalfe's 

lands  .        .        •        .5 

Matthew  Alnwicke  .  .  1 
Mr.JohnDoahledaTforBrock- 

shaw 6 

The  Town  for  Aden  forest  .  8 
Gannogate  for  Aden  forest  .  1 
South   Charlton  for  Eyselay 

Bridge        .  •        .4 

Whittle  for  way  leaTetoEd- 

liTigliAm       ....  X 

ShilbotUe  for  Ughtaker  .  8 
Shilbottle  for  Booidage  worke       8 


2 

8 


8 
8 


Bock  for  the  like  ...  8 
Sonth  Charlton  for  the  like  .  8 
Widow  Honter  ...  2 
The  Town  for  lands  late  Mat- 
thew Alnwicke  ...  8 
Eliaa  widowof  Ifott.  Alnwicke 
for  Mill  aker       ...  8 


6    8 


8    4 


62    1  I 

Tbkants  at  Will. 

One  TeazB  Bent 
John  Chzisp  for  Wideopen 

(Whythopp)  .  £4 

Bobert  Hestundge^  Bsq.,  for 

over  Shields  .        .6 

Thomas    Marshall   Heffar- 

lawbancke  .8 

Mrs.  Mazy  Salkeld  for  West 

Maines    .  .        .6 

Thomas  Troolip  for  South 

Charlton  Mill  .  .8 

Mrs  Winefred  Goates  for  her 

farmes  .        .  7  16     8 

Thomas  Forster,  Esq.,  for 

Neither  Shields        .        20 
HeniT   Hanison,  1   forme 

andahalfe 
William  Stanton,  a  quarter 

of  a  forme 
South  Charlton  for  Chim- 

side 

Mr.  Marke  Forster  and  Wm. 

Browne  a  forme       .        • 
Mr.  William    Browne   for 

Aledike  •        .        .        . 
William  Arohbould,  the  Sto- 

ken  and  water  haugh      • 
Mr.  Donkin  for  a  dye  house 
Thomas  Courtney  for  a  full- 
ing mill  .... 


3  18    4 


8    6    8 
7  10 
10 


10 
13  10 


6      8 


72  13    4 


The  Court  of  Survey  thus  concludes  : — 

Total  Burrow  .        ^H  10  84  \  ^.o  .,  ^i 

Baylygate     .        .        .  1    26   J^^^^^^* 

Besides  what  must  he  collected  as  followeth  not  charged  to  the 
grieye  (total  15s.  7d). — Hohherlaw,  Henry  and  William  Forsteri 
late  Mr.  Oeoige  Forster  brother,  and  before  Mr.  Francis  Alder 
holding  there  one  messuage  called  Hobberlaw  or  Bertwell  by 
Knight's  service  viz :  one  seventeenth  part  of  one  knight's  fee  by 
suit  of  court  of  Alnewicke :  as  at  the  court  of  the  Barony  rather 
than  the  court  of  the  Burg,  from  three  weeks  to  three  weeks, 
and  rendering  yearly  2dd  paid  in  the  foreign  Bayliffes  account. 
Memorandum — That  all  Alnwicke  Freeholders  in  Bondgate  fields, 
ought  rather  to  appear  att  the  Town  Oourt  than  the  Oastle  Court. 


CHAPTEE  XVin. 

BABONIAL  OOI7SI8. 

OOTTBT  BABOK  AHO  OOTTBT  I^BXT— BUSGH  00UBir-*OSVIGBBS  APPOHTEBD 
AXn>  GABBB  TBIKD  IN  ^UtfTEiUITil  OBNTUKT — ^HEOOBDS  DT  SEVEN- 
TJUmTH  aEETTUBY — SOOLDS  MND  SLANDXBS — SIAZB  07  THE  TOWE 
— TBX  rLAGTTE — 8AEITABY  XEASUBEa — ADMIBSIOES  07  7BEB- 
HOLDEBS' — lEQTTISITIOES  INTO  HEIBSHI78  AND  BOUEDABIEB— - 
MINUTES  07  BT7BVET  AND  OOtTET — 077IOEBS  APPOINTED  IN  SEVEN- 
TEENTH GENTUBT  —  XNIOHTS'  00UBT8  —  T)SNANT8  AND  TILLS 
B0T7ND  TO  APPBAB  —  ADMIS8I0NB  07  MILITABT  TSTANTS— -BN^ 
OBOACHMENT  ON  OOMMONS— OA«BS  TBHED-— PATBTOR  KAOKLBWYAN 
— ^DBOAT  07  THE  BABONIAL  00T7BTS. 

The  Imron  of  Alnwick  was  entitled  to  hold  courts  not 
only  for  the  barony  as  a  whole,  but  also  for  the  sereral 
burghs  and  manors  of  which  it  was  composed.  They  were 
conducted  with  legal  formalities  similar  to  those  obserred  in 
royal  courts,  and  when  in  their  vigour  they  were  important 
and  useful ;  the  baron  was  represented  by  his  learned 
steward  who  presided  as  judge;  there  was  the  jury,  and 
there  were  the  clerk,  bailifb  and  Serjeants.  The  records 
left  of  their  proceedings  tell  us  of  the  names  of  the  men 
acting  in  former  times  on  the  busy  stage  of  life,  and  of  the 
owners  of  property;  they  shew  us  somewhat  cd  the  state 
of  the  town  and  district;  what  vices  were  prevalent, 
what  offences  committed,  what  men  quarrelled  about,  and 
how  their  quarrels  were  ended ;  they  reflect  indeed  in  some 
degree  the  character  of  different  periods.  Alreadjr  we  have 
gleaned  information  from  them ;  but  now  we  give  a  more 
particular  account,  and  gather  from  them  a  few  more  illustra- 
tions of  the  history  of  the  town. 

By  permission  of  Algernon,  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland, 
Ihaa  access  to  severalroUsof  these  courts.  Unfortunately  none 
of  a  very  early  date  appears  to  have  been  preserved ;  the 
earliest  are  of  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.;  there  are  fragments 
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of  a  few  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vll.  and  YIII., 
and  of  James  I.;  but  there  are  few  prior  to  1650,  and  even  after 
that  time,  the  rolls  are  far  from  being  complete.  None  haye 
I  seen  between  1741  and  1791 ;  and  those  subsequent  to 
1791  present  nothing  of  general  interest. 

The  principal  courts  held  were  the  Court  Baron  and  Court 
Leet.  The  former  was  incident  to  every  manor,  and  was  held 
once  in  every  three  weeks ;  pleas  for  debt,  detinue  and  such 
like,  when  the  damages  did  not  exceed  43s.,  were  tried  here  be- 
fore a  jury  of  freeholders ;  but  this  court  was  lost  whenever  the 
freeholders  of  the  mnor  were  reduced  to  less  than  two ;  and 
hence  from  the  absorption  of  the  smaller  freeholds  into  the 
great  barony,  courts,  which  were  formerly  held  in  the  vills 
around  Alnwick,  have  disappeared.  Law  writers  represent 
this  as  the  principal  court  of  a  barony,  and  attribute  to  it  the 
power  of  investigating  disputed  inheritances,  and  of  admitting 
to  freeholds ;  but  the  records  of  the  Alnwick  barony  shew, 
that  these  powers  belonged  to  the  Court  Leet,  which  was  not 
only  a  court  of  greater  antiquity,  but  of  superior  importance. 

The  Court  L^t  was  of  Saxon  origin,  as  its  name  indicates; 
for  leet  is  from  lathian  or  gdaihian  (Anglo-Saxon)  to  assem- 
ble; and  another  name,  which  it  bore,  view  of  Frank  pledge, 
tisus  plegii,  denotes  its  character  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  when 
all  freemen  were  required  to  belong  to  a  tithing,  and  each  was 
a  pledge  or  surety  for  another.  Twice  a  year  was  this  court 
held — ^within  one  month  after  Easter,  and  within  one  month 
after  Michaelmas.  To  this  court  the  tenants,  that  is  the  free- 
holders of  the  manor,  were  bound  to  come  to  render  suit  and 
service  to  the  lord — inquisitions  were  made  there  into  the 
heirships  of  lands  and  tenements,  on  what  tenure,  rent  and 
service  they  were  held,  and  what  was  due  to  the  lord— dis- 
putes as  to  boundaries  were  determined,  and  encroachments 
on  commons  tried — assaults,  affirays,  slanders,  breaches  of 
the  assize  of  bread  and  ale  and  of  markets,  nuisances,  fold- 
bursts  and  various  other  petty  offences  were  tried  and  punished 
by  amerciaments.  The  officers  of  the  boroughs  and  manors 
were  appointed  at  this  court.  The  jury  made  presentments 
of  any  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  passed 
•verdict  on  cases  tried;  but  officers  called  operators  assessed 
the  amerciaments,  so  that  they  might  be  reasonable  and 
proportioned  to  the  offence. 

Both  Courts  Baron  and  Courts  Leet  were  held  in  the  burghs 
of  Alnmouth  and  Warkworth ;  and  there  are  records  of  the 
same  kind  of  courts  being  held  for  the  manors  of  Lesbury  and 
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Beanley  in  1619;  of  Longboughton  in  1519  and  1624 ;  Ben- 
nington Jn  1519,  1618,  and  1667;  of  Denwick,  Shilbottle, 
EUingbam,  South  Charlton,  Thriston,  and  Tugal  in  15S4, 
and  of  Bilton  in  1521.  A  court  was  also  held  for  Denwick 
and  Bondgate. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Alnwick  Burgh  Courts  extended 
only  to  that  part  of  the  town  and  parish  which  was  within 
the  borough;  it  did  not  include  Canongate,  which  was  a 
distinct  manor  under  Alnwick  Abbey,  and  had  manorial  courts 
of  its  own ;  it  included  Walkergate,  but  not  Bailiffgate,  which 
as  well  Denwick,  Rugley,  Shieldykes  and  most  of  the  land 
in  the  parish,  excepting  Alnwick  Moor,  were  beyond  the 
borough  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Knights'  Courts. 
Prior  to  the  reformation,  more  than  twenty  burgages  within 
the  borough  belonged  to  Alnwick  Abbey,  and  several  of  the 
owners  of  these  burgages  are  even  now  summoned  to  attend 
the  Canongate  Manorial  Court.  Some  cottages  within  the 
borough  were,  in  1567,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Preston ;  and 
the  owner  of  a  house  in  Narrowgate,  belonging  to  the  manor 
of  Stamford,  is  at  the  present  time  summoned  fo  appear  at 
the  manorial  court  of  the  earl  of  Tankerville,  probably 
because  it  was  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements  in  Alnwick, 
which  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  held  by 
the  owners  of  Chillingham  Castle. 

The  Knights'  Courts  were  of  the  same  character  as  the 
Burgh  Courts,  and  were  held  in  Alnwick  Castle  ;  their  juris- 
diction extended  to  all  places  within  the  barony,  not  having  a 
distinct  manorial  burgh  court ;  they  took  up  disputes  between 
litigants  of  different  manors ;  all  themilitary  tenants  here  rend- 
ered suit  and  service,  and  hence  their  name,  curia  militaris. 

A  profit  arose  to  the  lord  in  former  times  &om  these  courts ; 
and  hence  there  is  reference  to  them  in  old  inquisitions ;  in 
which  the  Knights'  Courts  are  called  Hall-motes  from  Hatte^ 
gemote  (Anglo-Saxon)  the  hall-meeting.  The  perquisites 
yearly  of  the  hall-mote  of  Alnwick  in  1372  amounted  to  6s,  8d., 
and  of  the  Burgh  Court  to  6s. 

Though  different  in  their  functions,  the  Courts  Leet  and 
Courts  Baron  were  not  kept  entirely  apart ;  the  records  of 
both  are  generally  given  under  the  same  heading,  but  the 
records  of  debt  and  detinue  appear  usually  in  separate  rolls. 
The  earliest  records  of  the  Burgh  Courts  simply  designate 
them  as  curia  or  curia  capitalis ;  or  curia  burgt. 


'' AInewick.    Curia  burgi  tenia  ibidem  y  die  mensiB  Octobris,  arno  regni 
Begis  Edwardi  iiij  poet  Conqueetnin  Axiglx»  zii\jo." 
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^'Alnewyk.    Gnzia  0ai»tB]i8  tonta  ibidom  zLo  die  Aprilis  anna  r^gai  Regk 
Edwardi  liij  post  Conqueatmn  AogHsB 


More  elaborate  headings  appear  afterwards ;  as — 

**  BuTg  de )  YifiHB  frand  plegii  cnm  Cuxia  Baronia  Heniid  Oomitis  Korth- 
Alnewick.  /  umbrisd   tentua  ibidem  viceaimo  Bezto  Octobxia  Anno  z«gia 

nostri  Jacobi  &c.,  dedmo  aexto  coram  Thomaa  Fotherlej 

generoao  Seneechallo  ejuadam." 

Similar  to  this  are  those  of  a  later  date,  with  the  addition  of  the 
titles  of  the  baron  set  forth  at  length.  Those  of  the  Knights' 
Court  are  also  similar. 

^'Alnewia    Cnria  Militaria  tenia  ibidem  primo  die  Ootobxia  anno  regni 
Bdwaidi  iiyta  niyto."  ^ 

**  AIncfwidke.  Cmia  OapitaUa  tenia  ibidem  die  Sabato  yto  menais  Octobxia 
anno  Begni  Kicaidi  iij  pzimo." 

"  The  Tiew  of  Francqne  pled^  with  the  Court  Baron  of  the  Bight  Honoi^ 
able  Algernon,  Earl  of  Nozihumberland,  held  for  the  said  Barony  and  Caatle 
of  Alnwick  afbreaayd,  the  18th  day  of  October  in  the  Tear  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifky-thre^  before  Matthiaa  Hmiter,  gent.,  deputy 
Steward  of  the  said  Court." 

The  Baronial  Courts  were  as  we  have  seen  in  their  dory  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  We  shall  first  lookinto  these  eany  rolls. 
At  the  Alnwick  Burgh  Court  held  on  11th  of  October,  1474, 
the  following  were  the  jurors  and  officers : — 

Jurort^Babest  Alder,  John  Botman,  John  Sylynaon,  John  Stanton,  John 
Clerke»  Thomas  Creswell,  William  Naddall,  BicOuod  Makerell,  Thomaa  Heli, 
Thomaa  Paxaon,  William  Yonge,  William  Smyth. 

CbmUMs  of  ths  Pam^— WuHam  Patonaon,  Bobert  Brandling,  Bichazd 
Eaton.  Keepert  of  ths  Cknt9€u>a$ft — Thomaa  Naddell,  Bichazd  Makerell* 
Thomaa  Archer,  Bobert  Elleaden.  TatUrs  of  Ald---Jotm  Pattenaon,  Bobert 
Clfloke,  George  Elande,  Bobert  Smyth.  Overlooker t  of  Sread-^ThoxDaa  Clerk, 
Biohard  Heli,  and  two  others  Overhokere  of  Fteeh^WabMi  Wataon  and 
another. 

In  the  courts  held  from  1416  to  1420  we  find  seyeral  cases 
of  debt  and  detinue,  and  not  a  few  of  affrays.  As  borderers 
accustomed  to  fight,  the  Alnwick  men  would  be  ready,  when 
not  mingling  in  the  fray  with  their  old  enemies  the  Scots,  to 
quarrel  with  each  other ;  and  these  domestic  brawls  were  not 
confined  to  the  humbler  classes.  Robert  Brandling  for  making 
an  affray  on  William  Patterson  is  amerced  SOd.;  John 
Gerarde  for  an  affray  on  Robert  Brandling,  has  to  pay  the 
same  sum ;  Roger  Forster  for  his  affira  y  against  Kidiard 
Forster  is  amerced  Ss.  4d.,  but  Richard  Forster,  who  probably 
had  begun  the  fight,  has  to  pay  double  that  amount.  Seyeral 
others  for  similar  offences  are  fined  from  12d.  to  SOd.  The 
priests  seem  to  have  caught  the  fighting  mania;  though 
*^  Canon  John  Alnewick  "  denies  that  he  made  an  ftffi^y  on 
Robert  Pattonston,  he  appears  in  another  case^  for  William 
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Walby  obtains  an  adjoamment  to  answer  Canon  John  Alne- 
wick  m  a  plea  of  debt. 

John  Noblet  and  Thomas  Orpeth  complained  of  Thomas 
Crasewel  detaining  charters  and  evidences ;  and  these  were 
to  be  given  up  to  the  priest  of  Ahiwick  Castle.  The  abbot 
of  Ahiewyke  has  to  answer  to  the  lord  for  enclosing  a  parcel 
of  the  common  near  Heldwyke.  John  AInewyk  and  George 
Galun^  chaplains  of  the  chantry  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of 
AInewyk,  appear  in  a  case  of  detinue.  John  TumbuU  was 
presented,  because  he  did  not  make  ^'le  Heidfront  juxta 
Balyegat.'*  William  Waller  places  himself  in  the  lord's  mercy 
for  that  he  took  in  a  Scotch  woman  contrary  to  the  pain,  his 
pledge  being  Richard  Eston. 

Few  are  the  records  between  this  time  and  165S,  but  one 
or  two  for  1618  contain  some  curious  matter.  Assaults  and 
affi^ays  were  common ;  but  the  following  is  peculiar — ''  John 
Alnewicke  was  amerced  6s.  8d.  for  comeing  to  George  Butler's 
widowe  at  unbefetinge  tymes  in  the  night  with  a  drawinge 
swoord  and  dager  in  his  band  thretninge  the  same."  A  heavy 
fine  of  10s.  6d.  is  imposed  on  John  Butler  "  for  keppinge  a 
dunghill  at  his  barkhouse  dore  hurtfuU  to  all  the  hole  town." 
B.  Bell  was  amerced  Ss.  4d.,  "  for  recepting  Idell  persons." 
^'Mathew  Johnes  for  heaping  of  a  tennant  without  bond 
entering  to  the  court  for  his  behaviour  contrary  to  our  charge; 
and  his  tennante  for  resetting  other  mens  goods,  we  fine 
Mathew  Johnes  vis.  viijd." 

Alnwick  has  during  the  present  century  enjoyed  a  bad 
notoriety  for  producing  persons  who  have  taken  a  pleasure  in 
writing  slanders  against  their  neighbours ;  but  their  language 
might  have  been  strengthened  by  a  study  of  the  rich  vocabu- 
lary of  abuse  during  the  17th  century.  Take  early  examples: 
— ''  John  Johnston  was  fined  6s.  8d.  for  slandarin^  John 
Mowe,  and  saying  he  was  a  bankerupt  theif " — this  was  a 
favourite  phrase.  "  The  wife  of  Bobert  Eswell  was  fined 
Ss,  4d.  for  slanderinge  Jane  Hearitt  and  sainge  she  was  a  com- 
mon wiche."  '' Wuliam  Tomer  was  fined  Ss.  4d.  for  slander- 
inge Walter  Carree,  sainge  he  was  athouse  a  in  taker  and  a 
out  putter" — '*  John  Watson  for  slanderinge  Charles  Watson, 
sainge  he  was  athouse  buide."  In  1655  Alice  Tweedy  called 
Bobert  Embleton  *'  a  cow  thief,"  Bobert  has  his  revenge  by 
calling  her  husband  John  Tweedie  ''  night  theife  and  Bacht 
theife  and  pott  Theife  and  a  Theife  from  his  cradle."  In  16S8 
Mary  Bidley  said  of  Anne  Hall,  ''  shea  was  a  beefe  thefe," 
and  Ann  said  Mary  was  ''  a  Malte  theife." 
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The  records  are  more  numerous  after  1652,  and  shew  mora 
fully  the  character  of  these  courts.  The  cases  tried  are  very 
varied ;  besides  pleas  for  debt  and  detinue^  there  are  many 
cases  of  assault,  frays,  and  affrays  with  blood,  theft,  trespass, 
nocturnal  trespass  with  cattle,night  layers,fold  bursts,  rescues^ 
breaking  pinfold,  breaking  tolbooth,  breaking  hedges,  spoiling 
quarries,  removing  boundary  stones,  cutting  and  taking  away 
wood,  turves,  heather,  whins,  burning  the  moor  and  whinsi 
overs  tin  ting  the  commons,  putting  sneep  and  horses  on  the 
common  where  no  right  was,  insufficient  fences  and  causeways, 
keeping  a  known  thief,  refusing  to  aid  in  arresting  a  murderer, 
disorderly  houses,  keeping  a  Frenchman,  harbouring  and 
entertaining  strangers  without  giving  security,  vagabonds, 
defaming  and  ill-treating  constables,  swine  going  about  un- 
ringed,  dunghills  and  nuisances,  vending  unlawful  meat^ 
deficient  and  false  weights,  forestalling  and  r^;rating. 

A  few  illustrations  may  prove  interesting.  There  were 
many  presentments  in  1654  "for  blood  and  frays  in  the 
Castle  and  in  Belleygate." 

Edward  Mather  was  amerced  **  for  being  drunk  on  Sunday 
and  beating  his  wife  and  crueUj  woimding  her.''  In  1657, 
"John  Eidley,  gent.,  presented  Lancelot  Strother,  Tanner,  Wil- 
liam Simpson,  Oordiner,  and  John  Strother,  Tanner,  for  assault- 
ing and  affiraying  him  in  the  Church  Yard  of  Alnwicke. 

The  border  propensity  to  fight  still  lingered  in  Alnvrick, 
and  such  cases  are  numerous  during  this  century.  Amercia- 
ments for  these  offences  ranged  from  i^Od.  to  3s.  4d. ;  but  when 
blood  was  drawn  the  heavier  penalty  of  6s.  8d.  was  inflicted. 

John  Tate  made  an  aj&ay  on  the  body  of  Bobert  Anderson 
and  was  amerced  20d. ;  Ghrace  Bone  made  an  assault  and  drew 
blood  from  Margaret  JefferBon  and  was  amerced  68.  8d. ;  William 
Scott  made  an  assault  on  George  Jefferson  in  the  public  market 
and  was  amerced  3b.  4d. ;  Isabella  Smyth  "vi  et  armis"  made 
an  assatdt  on  Elizabeth  linsey  and  drew  blood  from  her  bod]f 
and  was  amerced  6s. 

Officials  seem  to  have  been  held  in  no  great  respect ;  women 
took  the  lead  in  hostilities. 

Deborah  Stanton  defamed  and  ill  treated  a  constable  and  was 
amerced  Ss.  4d. ;  Maria  Fargie  and  Jane  Adston  also  distin* 
guished  themselves  in  similar  assaults.  But  Francis  Anderson, 
derk  of  the  court,  was  very  unpopular  and  suffered  from  evil 
tongues  and  hands. 
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1729.  "  Catbbert  Boswell  in  open  Conrt  aboaod  Francis  Andflnon  in  ffive- 
ing  him  divene  ill  provoakinff  unbecoming  wordi  in  the  fsuce  of  the  Jury, 
which  disturbing  the  Court  di3,  putt  the  Stewiurd  and  Jury  from  their  buaineM 
and  did  ao  unoountably  raill  agamst  the  said  Francis  Anderson,  Clerk  of  the 
Court  and  BayUif  of  the  Manner,  insomuch  that  every  body  was  amaaed  att 
itt ;  he  is  therefore  fined  by  the  Steward  Gs.  8d." 

1732.  "Robert  Tellowly  was  amerced  6s.  for  assaulting,  pushing,  and 
throwing  downe  BVanois  Anderson  upon  a  heap  of  stones  for  hmdering  him 
to  encroach  upon  his  Grace's  waste." 

1731.  ''Mr  Edward  Gallon  asHMilting  of  Francis  Anderson  and  for  an 
affray  upon  him  wee  ameroe  him." 

Women  are  now  so  civilized^  so  ffentle,  so  polite,  that  a 
scold  is  deemed  a  phenomenon ;  and  hence  ducking  stools 
and  branks  have  b^n  consigned  to  museums,  as  antiquarian 
curiosities.  Alnwick,  however,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  several  scolds;  and  foul-mouthed  indeed 
some  of  them  were.  Margaret  Pearson  and  Jane  Scott 
common  scolds  with  their  neighbours  were  amerced  20d ;  but 
Jane  the  wife  of  Robert  Boswell  another  "  common  scold," 
more  skilled  possibly  in  the  art  of  abuse  suffered  the  higher 
penalty  of  5s.  Two  women  of  respectable  social  position 
stood  pre-eminent  for  their  scolding  powers ;  Jane  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Huntley,  and  Margaret  the  wife  of  Benjamin 
Barton,  whose  son  Captain  Barton  left  money  to  the  poor. 
Benjamin,  himself,  figures  not  unfrequently  in  these  courts ; 
and  his  wife  was  a  fitting  mate.  Greatly  she  defamed  William 
Fargie  one  of  the  market  keepers,  and  she  was  amerced  3s.  4d. ; 
and  she  maltreated  Katherine  the  wife  of  John  Fargie  in 
words  very  bad  and  opprobrious,  and  she  suffers  again  the 
penalty  of  3s.  4d.  Jane  Huntley,  however,  was  the  heroine 
of  her  class,  who  greatly  ill-treated  and  maliciously  defamed 
Ann,  the  wife  of  Cuthbert  Chessman  in  words  unfit  for  ''  ears 
polite."  She  made  a  raid  on  Frances,  the  wife  of  Ralph 
Beadnell,  whom  she  ill-treated  and  beat  in  the  public  market; 
for  these  mischievous  freaks  she  was  amerced  16s.  8d. 

Notwithstanding  that  many  of  the  burgesses  were  quarrel- 
some, ill-tongued  and  lawless,  yet  not  a  few  of  them  were  in- 
dustrious, accumidated  property,  and  bought  houses  and  lands 
within  their  own  parish.  Yet  the  town  was  far  from  being 
lovely;  the  houses  were  generally  low  and  covered  with  thatch. 
Regardless  too,  these  burgesses  were  of  sanitary  laws.  No  Board 
of  Health  then  existed ;  but  there  were  two  bodies  who  looked, 
perhaps  insufficiently,  after  the  state  of  the  town  and  en- 
deavoured to  abate  nuisances  and  carry  out  improvements. 
The  Four  and  Twenty  were  virtually  the  representatives  of  the 
town ;  and  on  them  especially  devolved  the  duty  of  paving 
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and  cleansing  certain  parts  of  the  town,  and  of  providing 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  But  the  Court  Leet  had 
power  to  compel  the  remoral  of  nuisances,  to  resist  encroach- 
ments, and  to  punish  by  amerciaments  transgressors ;  and 
therefore  from  the  proceedings  of  the  court  we  incidentally 
gather  information  on  the  state  of  the  town.  Bad  that  con- 
dition was ;  pigs  unringed  ran  wild  through  the  streets- 
dunghills  were  on  the  public  highways,  and  compost  was 
heaped  up  in  the  fore-street — ^butchers  killed  their  sheep  in 
shambles  in  the  Market«place,  which  was  offensiye  with  blood 
and  offal-*dead  horses  sometimes  lay  in  the  street — ^the 
current  of  water  was  stopped  with  garbage — saw  pits  were  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  Market-place,  and  wood  was  also  piled 
up  there. 

Alnwick  was  perhaps  not  worse  than  other  towns  at  this 
period ;  for  sanitary  laws  were  then  but  little  studied  throughout 
the  country.  For  this  neglect  however  the  community  seriously 
suffered  from  frequent  visitations  of  plague,  which  ruthlessly 
swept  away  great  numbers  of  the  people.  Tradition  says 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  plague 
ravaged  Alnwick  so  fatally,  that  the  country  people  would 
not  visit  it.  Strong  in  those  days  was  the  belief  in  contagion ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  a  market  or  &ir  was  held  in 
Brankspeth's  Howl,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Alnwick, 
between  the  ridge  of  Beham  and  the  higher  ground  on  which 
the  west  gate  stands;  the  town's  people  standing  on  the 
Reham  ridge  and  the  country  people  on  the  opposite  hill, 
while  the  goods  for  sale  or  barter  were  placed  in  tne  ''Howl" 
between.  We  presume  some  persons  wiser  and  bolder  than 
others,  would  arrange  in  the  howl  the  terms  of  exchange  and 
sale.  This  plague,  it  is  said,  had  previously  visited  Denwick 
and  carried  off  a  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  victims 
being  buried  in  a  field  called  the  White  Cross  Howls  near 
to  the  village ;  part  of  a  stone  cross  still  remains  in  this 
field,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  the 
dead  buried  there.  One  reference  there  is  in  the  Alnwick  cor- 
poration books  to  a  plague  visitation  in  1687.  A  charge  is  made 
in  the  accounts  of  that  year  of  Ss.  6d. ''  for  going  to  Sir  John 
Fenwick  of  Wallington  (who  was  at  that  time  'Our  High 
Constable')  in  the  time  of  sickness."  Collections  were  made 
in  neighbouring  towns  to  alleviate  the  distress  caused  by  the 
visitation ;  we  find  Is.  charged  for  riding  to  Warkworth 
"for  to  know  whether  the  money  was  ready  for  the  sesse  for 
the  reUefe  of  the  poore  of  the  towne;"  and  Shilbottle  and 
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six  Other  parishes  were  visited  for  the  same  purpose  at  the 
cost  of  Ss.  6d.  Did  not  our  forefathers^  it  may  be  asked, 
endeavour  to  lessen  these  calamities  ?  Were  they  not  by  the 
fearful  mortality  roused  to  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  destroyer? 
Some  remedial  measures  were  reebly  and  fitfully  taken.  One 
record  shows  what  was  attempted,  more  than  200  years  ago, 
''for  the  avoyding  of  publique  neusances,  and  for  the  further 
and  better  creditt  and  repute  of  this  Ancient  Burrough." 

The  Mannor  and  j  At  the  Oo^t  Leet  and  Oort  Bairon  of  the  Bight 

Burrough  of     >  honble.  Algemoon,  Earle  of  Northumberland, 

Alnwick.        )  held  for  the  said  Mannor  and  Burrough  of 

Alnwick  aforesaid  on  Wednesday  the  Eigh- 
teenth day  of  October,  1654,  before  Matthias 
Hunter,  Oent.,  deputy  Steward  for  such  Oort. 
It  is  ordered  that  for  the  avoyding  of  publique  nuisances  and 
in  pursuance  of  severall  acts  and  E^attuts  in  that  behafe  made 
and  provided  as  also  for  the  farther  and  better  creditt  and  repute 
of  this  Ancient  Burrough :  Noe  dunff-hiU  shall  henceforth  now 
be  or  remavne  upon  the  fore-firont  of  any  Burgage  within  this 
Burrough  for  longer  than  the  space  of  twentv-tovace  houres  to- 
gether whidb.  is  to  be  at  such  tyme  and  not  before  when  carts  are 
ready  prepared  for  the  carrying  it  forth  of  the  Burrough  and  doe 
accordingly  carry  it  upon  paine  39s.  lid.  to  be  forthwith  by  ^e 
direction  and  authority  of  this  Oort  to  be  leavyed  of  Ihe  goods 
aoid  chattels  of  the  person  or  persons  from  iyme  to  tyme  as  they 
shall  be  found  faulty  and  offending  against  this  present  if  any 
such  shallt^be :  as  also  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  as 
well  as  Burgesses  as  others  that  have  an^  House  or  Burgage 
within  this  burrough  shall  punctually  with  the  severall  i^nes 
herein  and  hereafter  limittea  and  expressed  sufficiently  pave 
their  several  and  respective  fore-fironts,  that  is  to  say,  from  meir 
severall  and  respective  Burgages  in  frdl  extent  to  the  Oassey  and 
high  street  before  the  same  as  also  see  much  of  that  syde  of  the 
same  street  wiUi  stones  and  materialls  necessary,  and  soe  from 
tyme  to  tyme  keepe  and  preserve  the  same  under  the  penalty 
aforementioned  as  in  such  manner  to  be  leavyed :  that  is  to  say, 
Olayporte  Strete  betwixt  end  and  end  aooorcung  to  the  ward  as 
also  £*enclde  Street  betwixt  this  and  next  Oort,  Markett  and 
Bondgate  betwixt  this  and  Michaelmas  Oort  next,  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  same  warde  save  only  that  part  of  Bondffate  from  the 
Howse  late  Mr.  Bichard  Brandling  towards  Wi&ow  Olarke's 
Howse  neare  Bondgate  Tour  on  the  South  part  of  the  same  street 
whoe  are  to  pave  sufficiently  and  well  six  yards  as  a  full  breadih 
with  their  respective  Burgages  and  noe  flurther  in  respect  of  the 
great  distance  from  the  Oassey  save  only  their  proportionable 
part  of  the  said  Oassey  and  that  Narrowgate,  ^dligate,  and 
Widkergate  shall  in  such  manner  as  is  before  set  downe  for 
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Glajport  and  Fenckle  Street  well  and  sufficiently  pave  theire 
several  fore-fronts  betwixt  this  and  the  Cort  to  be  neld  for  the 
Mannor  and  Burrough  at  Michaelmas  tyde  which  shall  be  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  Fifbjr  Six. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  court  rolls,  besides  illus- 
trating the  condition  of  the  town,  tell  us  how  assessments 
were  made  to  pave  highways,  how  the  gates  of  the  entrance 
towers  were  maintained,  not  to  keep  out  the  Scots,  but  to 
prevent  trespass  in  the  crofts  which  were  unfenced,  how 
Infirmary  Street  was  then  a  church  path  along  the  old  wall, 
the  chamberlains  being  presented  for  converting  it  into  a 
highway. 

1667. — "  Elizabeth  Tate  erected  a  certain  midden  stead  near  the  royal 
way  to  the  hurt  of  the  people  of  the  Lord  the  King  and  vas  amerced 
Sfl.  4d." — Such  cases  are  numerons.  1654. — "William  Archbould  presents 
Mr.  Matthew  Alnewicke  for  a  nuisance  by  snlfering  his  donghill  to  lie  on  the 
highway  leading  to  the  Ghinde  Stone  Cross  which  is  a  common  nuisance  we 
amerce  him  3s.  4d.''  In  1729  thero  wero  sixty-seven  cases  of  dung-hiUs  in 
the  streets  and  sixty-four  nuisances  by  bad  causeways  presented  toue  court. 
1726.— John  Weatherbum  was  ameroed  20d.  "for  maldng  a  great  dnnghiU 
at  the  Tower."  1680. — "None  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bayliffgate  to  lay  any 
more  dung  or  compost  on  the  Street."  1694. — "John  Stanton  presento 
Bobert  Glaxton  for  makeing  a  midden  or  dung-hill  in  Bayliffgate,  as  also  for 
burning  Coales  for  to  dry  malt  in  the  pnblioue  Street,  which  makes  a  great 
nuisance  to  the  neighbours  and  annoyes  the  Common  Causeway  that  leads  to 
Alnwick  Church,  we  amerce  Is.  8d.,  and  the  dunghill  to  be  removed  and  kiln 
on  the  Street  to  be  discontinued  on  paine  of  39s.  lid."  Jxl  1668  seven  were 
amerced  Ss.  4d.  each  for  suffering  their  piffs  to  go  nnringed ;  but  it  was 
ordered  in  1696  "  No  swine  in  Bayliffgate  hereafter  to  goe  abroad  in  the 
Streets  on  paine  of  Is.  8d."  1725. — "Gutts  Sham  (larbiSi  and  other  dung 
and  compost  Teamed  and  Emptied  out  of  Cattle  and  Sheep  at  the  Markett 
place."  1709. — "  For  Teaming  and  Emptying  Gutts  and  Bellys  of  Beasts  to 
DO  employed  in  the  Market  place"  amercea  6d.  1726. — "  Robert  Hyndmarsh 
presented  for  a  nuisance  by  Teaming  and  Emp^ing  Bark  and  other  rubbish 
m  the  Water  Course  or  Runner  att  tiie  foot  of  Hunters  Orchard  which  annoys 
the  Stone  Well"  and  is  amerced  3s.  4d.  1730.— "John  Gibson,  Tanner, 
amerced  20d.  for  Emptying  his  lime  pitts  and  throwing  the  fleshings  of  his 
skins  and  hydes  in  a  narrow  passage  in  Hooling  Seugh  of  the  Dyke,  and  fin* 
want  of  Cleansing  and  Scourmg  the  Dirty  Water  Annoys  the  Duke  of  Som- 
ersefe  fountain  of  fine  sweet  water,  insomuch  that  the  water  is  soe  spoyled, 
that  his  Grace's  Servant  att  the  Cakle  was  obliged  to  fetch  water  elsewhere." 
John  Moor  was  also  amerced  20d.  for  the  like  offence.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  tanners  are  again  presented.  1732. — "  John  Moor  and  John  Gibson  who 
keep  lyme  pitts  on  the  west  syde  of  Hoolling  Well,  and  for  want  of  cleansing 
out  the  water  race,  their  lyme  water  overflows  the  said  well  and  spoylesail 
his  Grace's  water  leading  into  the  Castle  in  lead  pypes,  insoemuch,  that  the 
water  will  stink  like  a  house  of  Office ;"  each  was  amerced  3s.  4d.  and  "to  be 
amended." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a 
long  war  against  a  saw-pit  in  the  street.  Feeble  must  have 
been  the  power  of  the  court ;  for  seventeen  years  elapsed 
before  the  war  was  ended. 
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1716. — "Bo^  Moffitt  and  Robert  Gowlierd  preaonted  for  digging  and 
maTn'ng  saw-pitts  m  the  ^^h  Street,  whioli  is  dangerous  to  pasaengen. 
1722. — A  saw-pitt  near  the  Chanunellfl  in  the  high  stroet  and  timber  h  ' 
about.  1727. — Robert  Cowherd  had  a  aaw-ont  at  his  door  in  the  1 
Street.  1738. — ^Robert  Cowherd  presented  for  keeping  a  saw  mtt  in 
high  street,  the  Uke  was  never  known  in  any  Market  Town."  The  quaint 
comment  of  the  jury  perchanoe  conquered  Robert  Cowherd's  obstinacy ;  for 
after  this  we  hear  no  more  of  saw  pitts  in  the  Hip^h-wav.  1681. — '*  Ordered 
that  tile  owner  of  eTery  Burgage  or  inhabiter  of  it  shall  pave  from  his  Door 
towards  tiie  hirh  oausewayes,  and  pave  the  highway  on  each  side  from  the 
Copestone.  ^Vnere  there  is  no  high  way,  the  owner  to  i>ave  to  the  Kennell  or 
Gutter,  (jeoLcejpt  for  the  Maxkett  place)  for  repairing  wmch  and  other  Cawse- 
ways  belonging  to  wast  Burgages  or  to  poor  owners,  an  assessment  to  be 
made  throughout  the  whole  town  and  Borough  by  the  Bayliff  and  four 
and  twen^  according  to  the  Book  of  Rates.  1730. — ^The  Chambco'laina 
Is  presented  for  not  keeping  upa  gato  att  Clayport  Tower,  and  a  Gtato  or  Style  at 
Pottergato  Tower.  1728.— The  Chamberiaines  of  the  Town  for  this  Yeare 
presented  for  suffering  a  Gkito  att  Clayporto  Tower  to  lye  down,  whereby  John 
Stampe  and  Rob^  £uid  suffers  by  having  their  C^me  destroyed  in  the  Croft 
lands. "  1732. — ^The  Chamberlains  were  again  presented  *'  for  the  Ckito  att 
Clayport  and  Potter^to  Towers,  for  want  of  which  the  Neighwoods  trespass  on 
Come  and  Meadow  m  Clayport  north  crofts.  Referred  to  the  four  and  twenty 
and  the  Gates  to  be  sett  up.  1733. — The  present  Chamberlains  presented  for 
suffering  the  Towne's  Gkites  att  pottergato  and  Clayporto  to  be  insufficient, 
whereby  the  inhabitants'  g^oods  Trespass  upon  one  another  ait  the  north  Croft, 
and  for  maJring  a  high  road  there  from  Pottergato  Tower  to  Clayport  Tower 
where  it  was  only  a  foot  way  to  the  Church.  1682. — ^We  doe  present  John 
lasle  of  Rennington  for  arrestiag  Francis  Hopper  from  the  liord's  Court 
into  tiie  County  Court  for  Debto  and  damages  under  39s.  lid.,  it  being 
only  for  the  leape  of  a  horse.  We  amerce  nim  6s.  8d.  1677. — ^William 
YeUoley.  for  sueing  out  of  the  Lord's  Court  contrarv  to  an  ancient  order  and 
custom  in  the  manner  and  Borough.  Amerced  3s.  4d.  1756. — John 
Eargie  presented  George  Carr  of  Bilton  and  John  Potts  forservingeme  twice 
out  of  my  Lord's  CourL*  1697. — ^The  common  pinfold,  the  gaol  in  Bond- 
gato  Tower  &c,  is  insuffident.  1709. — ^The  dnamberlains  to  view  two 
ovens  or  Bakehouses  erected  in  Burgages^  said  to  be  dangerous.  1712. — 
Not  repairing  the  hedge  lying  between  a  close  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H. 
Robson,  and  a  dose  in  their  possession  called  HiU  pit  dose.  Amerced  4d. 
1718.— 43wine  traspaasing  in  Castle  Close.  1727. — Joshua  Alder  and  others 
amerced  6d.  each,  having  2  pint  measures  wantmg  measure.  1688. — ^llie 
polish  to  repair  the  highway  between  Henwick  and  Alnwick." 

We  shall  now  look  at  the  relation  of  these  courts  to  the 
property  of  the  borough.  A  roll  was  kept  of  all  the  tenants 
or  freeholders,  and  their  names  were  odled  over  at  every 
Court  Leet,  that  suit  and  service  might  be  rendered  to  the 
lord;  those  who  could  not  attend  appeared  by  deputy  and 

?aid  their  essoin,  or  excuse  penny.    At  the  court  held  in 
664  twenty  burgage  holdersjpaid  essoin.    Jurors  then  were 
bound  to  attend ;  "  1683 — ^We  order  whoever  of  the  Jury 
appear  not  on  Monday  morning  being  Slst  instant,  at  the  toll 
of  the  bell,  shall  forfeit  6s.  8d.  to  the  lord  of  the  manor." 
On  the  death  of  an  owner  of  a  burgage,  his  successor  was 

*  County  Courts  were  held  in  the  Castle  in  1648,  1649. 

2y 
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obliged  to  come  before  a  court  and  prove  his  heirship,  perform 
fideUty,  and  pay  a  small  fine  before  he  was  admitted  to  his 
inheritance.  When  the  property  was  sold  or  mortgaged  a  simi- 
lar process  was  gone  through.  In  the  earliest  roll  of  1474 
there  are  entries  of  such  admissions,  and  they  are  continued 
down  to  1702,  after  which  they  cease,  probably  because  the 
adoption  of  the  system  c^  lease  and  release  rendered  it  un* 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  Court  Leet.  To  shew  the  character 
and  style  of  these  records  I  shall  give  a  few  examples. 

1618. — **  Inquire  after  the  death  of  George  Botherforthe  and  his  wyfe,  that 
they  died  ponessed  of  a  house  in  Glaypoxt  Jozdnge  on  John  Wattaon  on 
the  east  and  John  Heazett  on  the  weet,  and  whether  his  son  Bohert  be  his 
hare  or  no :  we  find  this  Robert  Botherfinih  oldest  sonne  and  heire  to  the 
said  (George  Botherforth.  1649. — ^Ad  banc  compertmn  est  per  homagium 
ibidem  quod  per  Indenturam  Mortga^  Johannes  Greene  g^erentem  datmn — 
die — ^Amto  164 — ?  Bogerus  Moffit  soisitus  est  de  et  in  putem.  burgagio  in 
Bondgait  nuper  possessione  Johanms  Ghreene  predict! — cum  selione  tema 
arablGs,  garoini,  &e.,*eid6m  pertinentibus  cum  lioero  egressione  et  regressione.^ 
At  this  court  Matthew  Beed  was  admitted  to  a  burgage  "  in  Clayport  extrft 
porta."    The  following  admission  is  a  translation  from  the  original  Latin. 

1663. — **  At  this  court  it  is  found  by  the  homage,  that  Anne  Chator  died 
seized  of  one  burgage,  with  a  selion  of  land,  sitiuEite  lying  and  being  in  a 
certain  street  there  called  Glapoth  within  the  aforesaid  Borough,  between  the 
bttigage  of  (George  Watson  on  the  west  part,  rendering  yearly  eight  pence^ 
and  that  Charles  Chator  is  son  and  heir  of  the  aforesaid  Anne ;  and  basidee 
tins,  in  the  same  court,  the  aforesaid  Charles  comes  and  petitions  that  he  be 
admitted  Tenant.  The  aforesaid  Lord  then  nants  to  this  Charles,  by  his 
steward,  seisin  to  hold  of  himself  and  his  heirs  v>t  ever,  by  the  same  custom  of 
the  aforesaid  Boroush,  to  render  all  rents,  services,  and  customs  thence  before 
Tendered  and  of  right  accustomed.  And  to  give  to  the  Lord  by  fine  as  in  the 
margin;  and  he  mates  fidelity  and  is  then  admitted  a  Tenant" 

The  following  is  an  admission  on  the  transfer  of  a  hurgage 
by  sale. — 

1664. — <*Idem  juratores  predict!  super  eorum  saeramentum  dicunt,  Qnod 
Bob«rtu8  Clarke  et  Willelmus  Beadndl  qui  de  domino  tenuenmt  Unum 
Burgagium  in  vioo  ibidem  vocato  Kaxrowgate  eziBtentem  ex  oiientaH  parte 
ejusdem  vici,  abutantem  super  Burgagium  w  iUelmi  Lambe  ex  parte  boreali. 
Locum  vooatom  le  Bowboume  ex  parte  australi,  terram  vocatam  MitcalfasT 
land  ex  puie  orientali,  et  viamrogim  ex  parte  oocidentali,  per  fidelitatem  sectaa 
curisd  et  Bedditum  duodecim  denarium  per  Indenturam  suam  &ctam  dedeziint 
vendiderunt  et  enfrofiaverunt  Burgagium  predictum  cum  pertinentiispredicto 
WiUelmo  Lambe  heredibus  et  assignatis." 

The  next  examples  of  inquiry  into  disputed  or  doubtful 
boundaries  and  heirship,  are  interesting  for  their  topography. 

1655.  1  You  are  .to  inquire  the  bounders  limitts  and  parcells  of 

The  Court  Leete      that  parke  called  the  fitzr  Callidge  now  on  lease  demised 

and  >from  his  Lordship  to  William  Axchbold,  and  as  yet 

-Barron  of  Alnwick    unexpired  and  whether  a  parcell  of  ground  called  the 

Castle.  J  Cold  raw  and  what  other  parcells  of  ground  are  in- 

croached  firom  the  same,  by  whom,  how  long,  and  lett  the  yeare  valew  of  the 

grounds  incroached  if  any  be  knowne  to  SU  best  of  your  kno  wledge,  wee 

refer  this  to  Mr.  Potter. 
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In  1688  there  was  an  inquiry  as  to  the  right  of  pasturage 
on  the  Island  of  Lowthers  Haugh  and  Greys  Haugh,  arising 
out  of  changes  made  by  the  run  of  the  river  Aln.  The  jury 
say — 

«  We  finde  by  the  oathes  of  Robert  Gloyer  aged  66  or  thereabouts,  Charles 
Spence  about  fotiTscore,  John  Ahiwicke  aged  sixty  six  or  thereabouts, 
Matthew  Alnwick  aged  Fifty  Eight  or  thereabouts,  that  this  Island  is  part 
and  parcell  of  Gnyes  haugn,  and  not  belonging  to  Lowthers;  and  that 
Wilbam  Stanton  hath  of  late  claimed  the  same  to  belong  to  Lowthers  haugh 
which  is  an  incroachment  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Barony/'  Francis  Alder  of 
Hobberiaw  was  foreman  of  ihis  fury. 

1076. — «  You  shall  inquire  who  was  next  heire  to  Richard  Woodhouse  and 
what  lands  and  tenements  he  died  seized  o(  and  whether  John  Salkeld  gentle- 
man, Matthew  Aln'^cke  gentleman,  James  Huntley,  John  Falder,  and  Thomas 
Strother  and  Mary  his  wife  did  not  purchase  or  otherwise  poesesse  the  same ; 
and  what  parts  and  parcells  eyerv  or  either  of  them  purchased  and  the  names 
of  the  closes  and  parcells  with  their  buttings  and  bonds,  and  what  rent  and 
serrices  are  or  ougnt  to  be  paid  to  the  Lady  of  the  Manner.  Given  under  my 
hABd  this  26th  April  1676, 

J.  Blakestone,  Steward.** 

**W^  find  the  severan  paxtieB  above  named  doe  poesesse  the  lands  that  was 
the  said  Bichard  Woodhouses,  and  that  John  Woodhouse  was  broUier  and 
next  heire  to  Bidiard  under  whom  that  the  severall  parties  abovesaid  hath  ' 
purchased  tiie  same,  that  is  to  say  John  Salkeld  for  two  cloees  in  Bondgate 
fields,  betwixt  Nath.  Salkeld  on  the  North  and  John  Forster  on  the  East  and 
South  and  Mathew  Alnwicke  on  the  West ;  Matthew  Alnwicke  enjoys  the 
Butts  called  Knishts  furlongs,  Iving  in  the  Caisley  peece  and  Sparty  dose, 
William  Axehbola  one  dose  called  Willey  doae  and  the  Croft  lands,  Jane 
Huntley  a  close  called  Bavenslaw,  John  Falders  heires  two  closes  ctdled 
the  Hawes,  and  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Strother  and  Mary  his  wife  a 
parcell  of  ground  in  the  lowe  Aledike  grounds." 

A  hook  was  kept  to  record  inquisitions  and  admissions  from 
April  27th,  1688,  to  Oct.  19th,  1702,  called  "minutes  of 
surrey  and  court,"  in  which,  during  that  period,  about  870 
admissions  are  recorded.  This  Book  of  Survey  was  made 
in  consequence  of  the  following  order — 

16S3. — **  Ton  are  to  inquire  on  the  parte  and  behalfe  of  His  Grace  Charles 
Percy  Duke  of  Somersett  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  &c.,  Lord  of  the  Manor  and 
Burrough  alter  the  death  of  all  such  Tenants  as  died  since  the  last  court  and 
before  the  next  court  who  hath  not  paid  their — ?  and  sworn  fideli^,  and 
what  lands  and  tenements  they  are  seized  of  and  who  is  the  next  heir  to 
evoy  particular  Burgage ;  and  you  are  to  inquire  who  hath  alienated  any  of 
their  lands  and  tenements  in  any  Burgage  and  to  whom,  and  what  rents  are 
Or  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  Lord. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  these  minutes: — 1695. — *'Ad  hano 
curiam  comperhmi  est  per  homagium  quod  Charles  GreenweU  et  Anna  uxor 
ejus  sesiti  fuerunt  de  et  in  tribus  Burgagiis  sive  tenementiis  cum  pertinentiis 
in  Paikes  hole,  et  quod  predicti  Carolus  €h«enwell  et  Anna  uxor  ejus  per 
Indenturam  suam-feoffinent'  spectficat'  Bac^;anizayit  et  confirmavit  Burgagia 
prsBdicta  cum  pertinentiis  cuidam  Johanni  Buixell  et  ajwignis  suis  imper- 
petuum,    £t  super  hoc — P  redditus  iis.  yiiid." 

"  At  this  court  it  is  feund  by  homage  that  John  Swinhoe  died  seized  of  the 
Burgage  called  MutehaO  situated  in  Baylvgate,  the  annual  rent  being  7d., 
and  that  John  Bwinhoe  is  his  fion  and  next  heir*    Bobert  Pearett  did  homaga 
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for  a  Bomge  with  a  porcol  of  land  called  Salisbeny  land-nrant  6d.  jmrly. 
Thomas  x  ounger  died  seized  of  a  Biirga«[e  in  Ration  Baw — ^rent  4d.  James 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  died  seized  of  five  ronemeats-^Ss.  2d.  Annthinr  son  of 
Thomas  Dalavall  did  homage  f6r  6  bmgages  in  Baylygate— rent  12d.  1708. 
—Matthew  Alnwick  of  Stoney  Hills.  1710.— KaUiamal  Salkeld  died  seized 
of  Bondgate  HaU.  1710. — ^Edward  Gallon  died  seized  of  12  burgages  and 
one  close  in  Glayport  Bank." 

1714. — "Wee  present  George  Hardy,  Arthur  Ghur,  Bohert  Hyndmamh, 
Geoii^e  y ardy  and  John  Wateon  for  not  appearing  at  this  court  to  take  and 
putt  in  their  Inauiryes  for  houses  and  alienation  according  to  ancient  custome . 
n>r  their  seyeraU  Burgages  to  Imow  what  Bents  dutyes  services  are  or  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  Lordof  theKsnor  being  lawfully  summoned  refused  to  come, 
wee  amerce  them  as  on  their  heads  6s."  The  time,  however,  had  gone  by 
when  such  fines  could  be  enforced. 

On  the  admission  of  a  Freeholder  he  took  the  following  Oath : — "  You  shall, 
swear  by  the  contents  of  this  Book,  that  you  will  be  true  and  Mthfiil  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Manner  and  from  hencefortii  bear  do  and  pay  to  your  said  Lord 
and  to  his  heires  att  certain  termes  all  such  Bents  customs  and  services  as 
you  ought  to  pay  and  doe  for  all  such  Lands  Tenements  as  claim  to  hold 
of  him.    So  help  you  God." 

At  the  Court  Leet  the  officers  of  the  borough  were  sworn 
into  office.  One  list  we  have  given  for  1474;  but  officers 
with  other  functions  were  appointed  in  subsequent  periods ; 
in  1618  there  were  two  constables  for  Narrowgate^  two  for 
Bondgate,  two  for  the  Market-place,  two  for  Clayport,  and 
two  for  Walkergate;  there  were  four  prassors,  four  land 
layuers,  five  bread  weayers  and  meat  lokers,  four  moorgrieves 
and  two  keepers  of  Hesleyside  and  the  bog ;  in  1696,  and 
in  other  years  the  chamberlains  were  the  land-liners ;  in  1664 
there  were  four  Curatores  Foreste  de  Eaden,  another  name 
for  moorgrieves ;  and  in  1739  we  find  two  market  lookers  for 
the  skinners  and  glovers.  The  first  notice  of  the  appointment 
of  chamberlains  is  on  83rd  October,  1667,  and  in  the  following 
year  there  is  an  appointment  of  tluree  herds. 

At  the  Knights'  Court  constables  were  appointed  for  other 
wards  in  the  parish,  not  within  the  borough  boundary  ;  one 
for  Cawledffe  Parke,  two  for  Bailiffgate,  two  for  Denwick, 
one  for  Hull  Parke,  one  for  Rugley,  and  two  for  Bondgate. 
'*  Come  appraisers  for  the  Towne  fields  of  Alnwick  '*  were 
appointed  m  1694,  and  ''  common  appraisers  of  Bondgate 
fields  "  in  1687. 

One  list  of  jurors  for  1474  is  printed  in  page  338,  two  others 
are  here  added  for  1612  and  1664 ;  the  latter  is  interesting  as 
it  gives  the  occupations  of  the  jurors,  among  whom  are  five 
glovers,  a  trade  now  extinct  in  Alnwick.  At  these  early  periods 
most  of  the  jurors,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  members  of  the 
Four  and  Twenty. 


c< 


Burgh  Jury  1612. — John  Skott,  John  Butler,  John  Skotte  fiUuB  Johannis, 
William  Gallon,  George  Alder,  William  Hunter,  William  Waiwn,  Jamea 
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QroeB,  Kicholas  IWiterj  William  Baaytio,  John  Grave,  Bichaid  Watson, 
Williiun  Watson  of  Clavport  Buigh  Jury  1664. — JohnSoottgentlenum,  Oath- 
bert  Chessman  ShoemaKer,  Thomaa  Forster  Merchant,  John  Falder  Merchant, 
Edward  G^aHon  Merclumt,  John  Harrison  GloTcr,  Alexander  Scott  Glover, 
John  Vardy  Merchant,  Francis  Hearett  Glover,  Nicholas  Woodhouse  Tanner, 
John  Taylor  Glover,  Robert  Pearett  Tanner,  Roger  Moffatt  Tanner." 

The  Knights*  Courts  were  held  in  Alnwick  Castle  and 
consisted  of  a  Court  Baron  and  a  Court  Leet^  whose  functions 
were  similar  to  those  of  the  Burgh  Courts^  but  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  members  of  the  barony  of  Alnwick.  To  these 
Courts  the  military  and  other  free  tenants  were  summoned 
to  appear,  and  render  suit  and  service.  The  following 
roll  of  1664  is  important,  as  a  chronicle  of  the  land  owners 
in  the  barony  at  this  time. 

**Free  tmsntt  of  the  mtmor.    Lord  Gray  for  landa  in  Hawkell ;  Rich.  Usle^ 

Snt,  Hazand ;«  Heirs  of  Matthew  Fonrter,  Newton  le  Moor ;  Heirs  of  Thomaa 
earon,  Kewton  le  Moor ;  George  Lisle,  Newton  le  Moor ;  Thomas  Horsley, 
knight,  Morricke;  William  Lord  Gray,  Morricke  and  East  Chevington; 
John  Boddam,  Esq.,  Littlehooghton ;  Heirs  of  Edward  (}ray,  Howicke ;  John 
Salkeld,  Rocke ;  Quudes  Howud,  knu;ht,  North  Charlton ;  Heirs  of  Matthew 
Forster,  knight,  Edderston;  Ralph  Salkeld,  Fawdon  (Fallowden);  Ftanda 
Brandlmg,  Hoppen;  Heirs  of  Nicholas  Forster,  Dozford;  (Heirs  of  Edw. 
Ck>nyQr8,  g[ent.  Lacker) ;  Heirs  of  Thomas  Thompson,  Wooden;  John  Rod- 
dam,  Reniungton ;  Thomaa  Grey,  Broxfield ;  Bamnd  Weddale,  Swinhoe ;  Heirs 
of  Arthur  GTrey,  knight,  Spindleston ;  Richard  Forster,  Budle ;  Guthbert 
TounghuabsuDLd,  Budle ;  Thomaa  Tonnghusband,  Bndle ;  Heirs  of  Reynold 
Forster,  Bnmton ;  Heirs  of  George  Lawson,  Newton  on  the  Sea ;  (Menry 
Pearson,  Mr.  Wm.  Wetwazig,  Edward  Lawson,  Wm.  Lawson,  Newton  by  the 
Sea) ;  Heirs  of  Alexander  6oott»  Yardley ;  (Aleoc  Scott,  gent,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hobbome,  Ralph  Hebbom,  Earl) ;  Wimun  Lord  Gray,  Horton ;  Heirs  of 
Lancelot  Strother,  Fowberry ;  Heirs  of  Stephen  Jackson,  Heelerigg ;  Heirs  of 
Clement  Strother,  Cald-Martin ;  Heirs  of  John  Cazr,  Hetton ;  Heirs  of  Thomaa 
Horsley,  Screnwood ;  William  Lord  Gray,  Chillin^ham ;  Heirs  of  Arthur 
Hebbron,  Hebbron ;  Ralph  Muscampe,  Lyham ;  William  Lord  Gray^  EUwicke 
Horton  Turbevill ;  Wm.  Grey,  Eworth,  I>oddington,  Nesbit ;  Mr.  Wm.  Orde, 
gent,  Weetwood ;  Richd.  Forster,  Newham;  Heirs  of  Thomas  Collingwood, 
Reavley ;  Alexander  Collingwood,  Ralph  Dawson,  John  Hearon,  Robert  Alder, 
Alneham ;  Goozge  Alder,  Prendicke ;  Thomaa  Swinhoe,  Whittall ;  Robert 
Widderinffton,  Guyson ;  Heirs  of  Daniell  Gallon,  Thomaa  Fallister,  John 
Ghorett,  ShilbottJie ;  Heirsof  Fancis  Brandling,  knight,  Gu^n  and  Broxfield." 

For  lands  in  Baili%ate  we  haye  the  following: — "  Heirs  of  Arthur  Ghay, 
Phillis  Strother,  Christopher  Spence,  Robert  Czaister,  John  Harwood,  Heirs 
of  WilL  Thompson,  John  darae,  Thomas  Lindsey,  J<Jm  Clarke,  Margarett 
Clsrke,  Thomas  R^id,  John  Faxvie,  William  Harbottle,  Roger  Pearith,  John 
Farg^e,  Francis  Clarke,  Heirs  of  Alexander  Armorer,  Heirs  of  Thomas  Orde, 
Wilham  Swinhoe,  Edwud  Lawson,  John  Swinhoe,  Christopher  Harbottle ; 
for  lands  in  upper  Sheeldykes,  Thomas  Forster,  Esqr." 

**  Tenants  ofDememe  and  CaUedge  in  AlnewUhe. — John  Salkeld,  Esq.,  Nicholas 
Forster,  Henry  Strother,  Luke  Wetheritt,  William  Gromwell,  Thomaa 
Weatherboume,  William  Archbold,  Henry  Facye,  Martin  Milbome." 

"  Tenants  by  lease  in  £ondffate,--^ohn  Scott,  Nicholas  Hudson,  Thomas 
Swann,  Edwsjti  Strother,  Nicholas  Forster  " 


•   w 
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**  T^hunU  by  lean  in  Brnwick^-^ThaaaM  Shhwhord,  WOUmii  Huper,  Bow- 
land  Bobinflon,  'WBliam  BobizuKm,  Bichaxd  Beed,  Ciemaai  Fonter,  Thomai 
ArUe,  Edwazd  Shipeherd,  Bichaid  Beed,  TheopoluBThew,  Geom  ThomBon." 

Besides  tiiese  there  were  fiTe  tenants  in  Tugj^  two  in  Lynam,  eight  in 
Ain^RTTi^  thirteen  in  Sonth  Oharlton,  and  eleven  in  Bennington. 

In  addition  we  find^  from  the  records  of  1456«  that  the  fol- 
lowing vills  or  townships  were  bound  to  appear;  viz. — 
Alneham,  Scranwood,  Chatton,  Lyham^  Hopen,  Folbery^ 
Horton,Dodyngton,  Ewurth,  Prendwyke,Budle,  Spindleston, 
Tugall,  Swinhow^  Bilton^  Houghton  Magna,  Houghton 
Parva,  Charlton,  Hasand,  Gysyne,  Schilbotell,  Hawkley, 
Renyngton,  Roke,  Lesshury,  Ruglee,  Newham,  Lucre, 
Edderston,  Howyke,  Morwyke,  Chevyngton,  Chilyngham, 
Brunton,  North  Charlton.  Tugall,  Newham,  Chilyngham 
were  amerced  6d.  for  default,  and  Houghton  Magna  and 
Chevyington  paid  an  essoin.  Fines  for  neglect  of  appearance 
ranged  generally  from  Is.  8d.  to  66.  8d. 

Some  extracts  from  the  rolls  of  these  courts  will  shew  the 
mode  by  which  military  tenants  were  admitted  to  their 
estates;  others  tell  where  the  ancient  common  lands  of 
the  people  were,  and  the  care  used  to  prevent  encroachments 
on  them ;  some  will  illustrate  the  topography  of  the  district 
and  others  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  The  first  extract 
is  a  translation  of  the  original. 

* 

1475,  April  7. — "  The  vaaj  say  that  Bobert  Folbery  ffenUeman  held  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  Folbory  with  appurtenances,  and  also  one  yill  called 
Galdmarton,  one  parcel  of  land  in  Chatton,  one  burgage  in  Alnewick  with  two 
hnsbandlands  in  Rok  in  the  County  of  NorthumMrland ;  and  they  say  that 
he  hdd  aa  military  service,  on  the  day  he  died,  about  the  fsast  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archan^l  in  the  13th.  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IT.  King,  and  they 
say,  that  William  Folbery  is  his  next  heir  and  of  full  age,  and  appears  in  the 
oourt,  seeks  to  be  admitted  and  then  makes  fiddity,  his  pledge  biemg  Thomas 
Gray  of  Horton.  1667,  April  24. — Ad  banc  curiam  compertum  est  i)er  Homa- 
gium,  quod  Johannes  Boddam  obiit  seiaitns  de  terns  et  Tenementiis  cum  peiti- 
nentiis  in  Little  Houghton  infra  Baronia  predicta  de  domino,  per  servitium 
militare  et  annualem  redditom  Tredecem  Solidorum,  et  undecim  denariormn; 
£t  quod  Johannes  Boddam  est  Alius  et  heres  prefiftti  Johazmis  defuncti ;  £t  super 
hoc  venit  prefatus  Johannes  Boddam  et  petit  se  admitti  inde  Tenentem,  cuidam 
Johanni  Dominus  predictus  i)er  Senechallum  suum  predictum  concessit  inde 
seisinam  Habendum  predicto  Johanni  et  heredis  suis  reddendum  omnes 
redditus  servitia  inde  prius  reddita  et  de  jure  consueta ;  et  fecit  fidelitatem  et 
satisfecit  Domino  pro  Belevio  Tresdecem  Solidos  et  undecim  denarios.  Et 
admissus  est  inde  Tenens.  1 667.— John  Ghray  heir  of  Edirard  Gray  of  Ho%ick 
paid  40s.  8d.  for  relief  of  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  Howick.  1682. — ^Wee 
find  that  Bobert  Lisle  of  Hazon  gentleman  died  seized  of  lands  and  tenements 
in  Hazon  aforesaid,  and  that  uie  said  Bobert  Lisle  by  his  will  deyised  the 
same  to  Bobert  Lisle  his  nephew  who  is  sonn  of  Bichard  Lisle  of  Hazon  afore- 
said, payinar  lis.  per  annum  rent  to  the  Lord,  suit  of  court,  and  oufhtto 
appear  at  this  courte  this  day  to  swear  foalty  and  pay  the  Lords  relief  who 
this  day  made  defiiult  in  his  appearance,  we  therefore  amerce  him  Is.  8d.*' 
1687.^- William  Nicholson  of  Howick,  tenant  of  2&.  Edward  Gnster,  and 
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oiheta^  made  sabmiasion  for  taking  'certeynfytdaUaupon  Che  aaa  ooaat  within 
thebotinderaofHowyk.'  They  (xmfeaaed  the  trmoaa  and  raatorod  the  fir  deala, 
and  their  aubmiaaion  waa  accepted.  In  1596.->The  tenanta  of  Broxefeld  which 
ia  a  hamblett  of  Renyngton  had  common  of  paature  on  the  common  of 
^^/Djn^n,  1604. — ^The  common  of  Lacker  waa  overcharged,  and  Uie  fiahing 
of  the  \Yaine  occupied  without  leaye  and  the  wooda  dertroyed.  About  the 
aame  jwriod  preaentmenta  were  made  of  Rfdph  Qmy  Chillingham  and  Matthew 
Forater  Edmtone  for  patting  cattail  on  Luoker  Common ;  Thomaa  Colling- 
wood  of  Ryle  for  caatmg  torvea  on  Beanley  Common ;  Mr.  Hazebrigse  of 
Swarland  for  enclosing  land  from  Shilbottle  and  Shieldyke  Common ;  Ralph 
Gray  Chillingham  tor  endoaing  from  Chatton  Common;  Edward  Grey 
Howicke  putting  on  Houghton  and  Rennington  Commona.  Alnewyk  and 
Warkworth,  about  1600  A.D. — ^Incroachmenta  and  abuaea  there  done  hurtful  to 
to  hiB  Lorda  inheritance.  Edward  Carr  hath  encroached  a  parceU  of  ground 
appertaining  to  Houghton  and  converted  it  into  a  Tenement  called  bowmer 
ngge.  Robert  Roddam  hath  encroached  a  paroell  of  ground  nigh  Cuppennore 
and  Shawlawe  Stzother ;  and  alao  in  Renyngton.  ^e  Tenanta  of  Broxfield 
have  encroached  on  Renyngton.  Sir  John  Forater  hath  encroached  30 
acrea  of  land  at  Bhicklre  nigh  Hefierlawe ;  and  ground  called  Maiden  Banka, 
and  taken  the  growing  hay  belonging  to  Leabury.  The  Tenanta  of  Wowden 
and  Buaton  do  pretend  title  to  a  paxcell  of  land  on  the  common  of  Bilton 
wrongfully.  The  Tenanta  of  Newton  on  Moor  do  wrongfully  pretend  title 
to  hia  Lozdahipa  aoyle  in  Shilbottle  Moor  at  a  place  called  Hampeth.  Wark- 
woxih  oomplaina  of  Berling,  Acklington  of  Chevington;  The  Tenanta  of 
Tuggal  take  turvea  by  violence  from  Tugffall  Moor;  the  Tenanta  of  Swyn- 
howe  refuae  to  appear  at  Tuggal  Court  and  do  hold  their  suit  at  Ellingham ; 
the  Tenanta  of  Bruneton  wroz^^fiilly  cast  Turvea  upon  Tuggall  Moor.  Mr. 
Swinbome  of  Ediingham  pertenda  uie  title  to  a  paroell  of  the  common  of 
Sheldykea  and  hath  caaten  turvea  upon  the  same ;  he  hath  (aa  it  is  suppoaed) 
cauaed  his  tenanta  to  remove  four  perches  (F)  from  ike  Black  loughe,  whidi  waa 
the  bounder  between  Ediingham  and  Sheldykea.  North  Charlton  uaed  wrong- 
ftiUy  part  of  South  Charlton  Common ;  the  tenanta  of  Dichbum  and  Rock 
have  done  the  like  in  aeveral  plaoea ;  the  tenanta  of  Chatton  complain  of  Sir 
Ralph  Gray  for  taking  land  of  Chatton  without  right.  1638. — ^Nicholaa 
Fonter  for  a  night  layre  with  his  horae  on  new  milne  naugh  amerced  2a.  4d. 
Martin  Stamp  for  converting  a  stray  hefer  goate  to  hia  own  uae,  4a.  Thomaa 
Pott  blood  and  fray  upon  Robert  Adaton  and  a  fray  upon  his  wife  6a.  8d. 
John  WiUdnaon  of  Overbuston  for  two  fold  burstes  6s.  8d.  Ralph  Forster 
for  stopin^  the  highway  with  his  dunghill  and  polluting  the  pott  water  12d. ; 
to  overatmting  the  Common  of  Warenford  12a. ;  and  for  burning  tiie  Moor 
under  the  Raw  hough  and  caating  hia  turfea  there  20d.  Leabury,  John  MiUa 
lor  a  dander  he  maid  of  Anne  Meleken  and  said  thou^  stole  gease  6s.  8d. 
Pkndhoe,  Arthur  Haxiyaon  for  keeping  and  maintaynin^  hia  daughter  being  a 
known  thief  6a.  8d.  Qiatton,  Ralph  Hebbome  for  robbing  of  Lyonell  Tyne- 
dalea  wheat  being  a  thafo  amerced  for  hia  &ult  8a.  4d.,  and  hia  wife  being  a 
Boold  8a.  4d.  Truemouth,  Matthew  Browne  for  a  taroubleaome  and  noyaome 
neighbour  6d. ;  lliomaa  Forster  for  boyling  Oil  in  hia  houae  to  the  annoyance 
of  ma  neighbour  6a.  8d. ;  Robert  Allyaone  for  blowinji^  of  mutton  to  the  aight 
«f  the  conatablea  12d. ;  Richard  Tayler  for  burning  lime  within  the  Shealea* 
12d.  1688. — Tughall,  amerced  for  not  having  a  common  pound  la.  8d.,  not 
having  a  conatable  la.  8d. ;  not  having  a  paire  of  Stocka  la.  8d.  1638. — 
Leabuzy,  Patrick  Macklewvan,  Clerk,  for  6  aeveraU  pound  brichea  and  taking 
hia  geaae  out  of  the  pinfold  6a.  8d. ;  of  the  aame  for  overatinting  the  Common 
whOT  he  hath  no  Eatage  12d. ;  of  the  aame  for  a  pound  brich  maid  by  hia 
aervant  Alea  Huggin  20d. ;  of  the  aame  for  a  pound  brich  maid  by  the  aaid 
aervaat  and  taking  hia  maire  out  of  the  pinfold  8a.  4d. ;  the  aame  for  a  night 


*  Now  the  important  and  popoloua  town  of  Shialda. 
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Uyer  with  his  maire  in  fhe  west  field.  1664.— Patrick  DCacUew^ran  in 
an  action  of  tiiie  case  on  oomplaint  by  Baohard  Wyddona  Thomas  Wyddona 
William  Stampe  and  John  AlnwicK,  turned  into  a  TOeeentment.  1656. — 
William  Bronn  complainfl  against  Patrick  Madewyan  Clerk  who  was  amerced 
30.  2d. ;  1657. — ^Hr.  ratrick  Mackleywyan*  complaynee  of  lionell  Tayte  who 
ifl  amerced  20d.y  and  of  Michael  Garaner  who  ia  acquitted." 

Hie  oocupation  of  these  courts  is  xtow  gone ;  yet  they  are 
still  held  twice  a  year  about  Easter  and  Michaelmas.  The 
fees  for  process  allowed  by  law  and  custom^  taken  and  ac- 
counted for  by  the  bailifis  are — fat  every  summons  Is.  5d.^ 
replevin  in  warrant  and  bond  5s.^  execution  Gd.,  sub-poena 
and  copy  6d.^  levy  and  schedules  Ss.,  man  in  possession  per 
day  of  twenty-four  hours  ds.  6d.  A  learned  steward^  usually 
a  barrister,  presides,  a  clerk  records  the  minutes,  a  jury  is 
empanelled,  and  several  corporate  officers  with  few  or  no 
duties  to  perform  are  «wom  in.  Sometimes  a  case  of  debt  or 
detinue  has  been  tried,  but  rarely  in  recent  years ;  county 
courts,  petty  sessions,  and  boards  of  health  have  taken  from 
the  baronial  courts  all  their  practical  functions.  They  are 
but  shadowy  forms— ghosts  of  other  times.  One  purpose 
they  serve;  they  enable  the  lord  of  the  -Manor,  as  represented 
by  his  steward,  to  entertain  with  dinners,  at  an  inn,  some 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  people  of  Alnwick  and  of  the  district, 
who  are  more  or  less  connected  with  Alnwick  Castle. 

*  He  waa  Ticar  of  Lesbnry.  Fuller  has  made  him  bmooa,  under  the  name 
of  Michael  Yiran ;  for  he  iedla  na  that  niien  110  years  old  his  hair  came  again 
as  a  child's  of  flaxen  colour ;  that  he  had  three  tee&  cut  within  two  years,  which 
were  not  then  come  to  perfection ;  that  his  eyedght  had  come  again,  and  he 
could  read  the  smalleat  print  without  qpectaclee  ;  that  he  preached  and  prayed 
an  hour  and  a  half  without  any  notaa.  He  aeema  to  have  been  a  quarrdaome 
man,  for  he  often  appeara  in  iStut  Archdeacon's  aa  well  as  in  the  Banmial  CourlSt 


CHAPTEB  XIX- 

THE  SMITHS0N8— EAULS  AND  DTJKB8  OF  NOETHUM- 

BEELAND  FBOM  1750  TO  1866. 

DISTBIBTTTIOir  OF  THB  80HEB8BT  ESTATES — DBSCKMT  OF  SIR  HUGH 
SHITH80K — OBAirr  OF  ABMS — KABRIED  TO  ELIZABETH  THB 
PEBOY  HEIBESS  —  EENOYATES  ALNWICK  OASTLB  —  PENNAlTr'S 
DE8CKIFTI0N  OF  IT — ^nCPBOVEinSNTS  ABOTTin)  ALKWIOX — WAI^ 
pole's  CBrnQUE  —  BOTTT  BHYMES  by  the  DTTCfHESS  —  HUGH 
SECOND  DUKE  OF  NOBTHXTICBEBLAND — SEBYICE  IN  AlCEBIOA^ 
FAMILY  OF  BX7BBELL — THE  PBBCY  TBNANTBY  AND  00LX7HN-— 
HOSPITALITY — ^HUOH,  THIRD  DTTKE — RBJOIdNQS  WHEN  HARRIED 
—HIS  POLICY  — ALGERNON,  F017RTH  DUKE  —  SERVICE  IN  THB 
NAVY — FOREIGN  TRAVELS ^-IXPROVEICENTS — RESTORATION  OF 
ALNWICK  CASTLE— OHARACTBR—a^RGE  FIFTH  DTTKR. 

The  death  of  Algernon^  duke  of  Somerset,  without  male 
issue  caused  a  distrihution  of  his  titles  and  estates,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  limitations.  The  dukedom  of 
Somerset  passed  to  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  Protector  Somerset  by  his  first  wife.  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Egremont  and  barony 
of  Cockermouth.  The  earldom  of  Northumberland  and 
barony  of  Warkworth,  which  were  created  in  1749,  descended 
by  special  limitation  to  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  husband  of  the 
duke's  daughter;  and  the  only  title  which  descended  to 
herself,  seems  to  have  been  a  new  barony  in  fee  created  by  a 
summons  to  her  &ther  as  Baron  Percy  in  1782,  although  he 
had  been  placed  in  the  house  of  peers,  in  the  precedencv  of 
the  ancient  barony  of  the  27th  of  Edw.  I.  All  the  ancient 
baronies  of  the  Percys  in  fee  had  been  extinguished  in  1537 ; 
if  this  had  not  been  so,  they  would  have  been  forfeited  in 
1559.  Had  there  been  no  forfeitures,  they  would  have  been 
in  abevance  among  the  various  descendants  of  the  daughters 
of  Earl  Thomas,  the  rebel  of  the  north ;  for  they  are  elder  in 
blood  than  the  possessors  of  the  fee  of  Alnwickj  who,  since 
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that  earl's  fatal  rising,  are  not  heirs  at  law  of  the  Baron  Percy 
of  Edward  I.  Some  of  these  possessors  have  indeed  inherited 
a  new  set  of  baronies  of  Percy,  Poynings,  Lucy,  Bryan,  and 
Fitz-Payne,  created  in  1557  in  tail  male ;  but  those  dignities 
became  extinct  in  1670.  The  title  of  Latimer,  frequently 
assumed  by  the  later  Percys,  had  reference  to  merely  one  oif 
the  baronies  to  which  they  became  coheirs  by  marriage,  and 
it  remains  still  in  abeyance  among  the  descendants  of  John 
Neville  generally.  The  prestige,  however,  of  time  honoured 
names  of  dignities  and  families,  and  the  rental  of  their  lands, 
are  more  influential  than  the  technical  laws  of  the  peerage  or 
priority  of  blood.  By  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  year  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset's  death,  Hugh  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land and  Elizabeth  his  wife  were  authorised  to  take  and  use 
the  name  of  Percy  and  to  bear  and  quarter  the  arms  of  that 
ancient  family. 

The  accession  of  this  new  djmasty  to  the  barony  forms  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the  town  of  Alnwick ;  and  as 
in  the  case  of  other  lords  we  ask — ^who  were  they  and  whence 
did  they  come  ? 

This  family  rising  to  a  lofty  position,  it  became  the  duty  of 
genealogists  to  find  or  make  for  them  a  long  line  of  ancestry. 
Collins  in  an  early  edition  of  his  peerage  gives  the  descent  from 
''  a  very  ancient  family  sumamed  Smytheton  and  Smithton,** 
the  first  of  whom,  Melgrum,  held  the  manor  of  Smethton  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Though  the  transmutation 
of  a  Smithson  into  a  Smethton  shews  all  the  genius  of  ati 
early  heraldist,  yet  the  descent  is  imaginative  and  mythical. 
Less  pretentious  is  another  account,  which  represents,  that 
William  Smithson,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  possessed 
Newsome  and  other  lands  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  his  de- 
scendants resided  at  Newsome  till  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  Anthonv  Smythson  of  Newsome  married  Eleanor 
the  heiress  of  George  Catherick  of  Stanwick,  esquire. 
Another  version,  however,  says  he  married  the  grand-daughter 
of  George  Catherick.  But  both  these  accounts  are  S6mewhat 
doubtful;  for  of  this  line  of  squires  anid  gentlemen,  no 
record  is  given  in  Tonge's  visitation  or  in  other  heraldic 
rolls.  Neither  is  it  noticed  by  Whitaker,  who  was  assisted 
in  genealogy  by  Radclyffe;  nor  is  it  countenanced  by  the 
grant  of  arms  to  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  at  a  subsequent  period. 
These  suppositious  descents  are  discreetly  eliminated  out  of 
that  edition  of  Collins,  which  incorporates  the  elaborate 
history  of  the  Percy  family,  said  to  have  been  vnitten  by 
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Bishop  Percy.  There  i^  evidence^  however^  that  the  Smithsons 
"were  mhahitants  of  Newsome  in  some  status  or  other.  In  the 
19th  of  Henry  VI.,  John  de  Percy,  of  Kyledale,  was  witness 
to  grant  of  lands  in  Yefford  and  Newsome  to  John  Smythson« 
Neither  esquire  nor  gentleman  is  attached  to  his  name. 
But  we  find  that  William  Smythson  of  Newsom,  in  the 
parish  of  Kyrkehy  on  the  hill,  yeoman,  was  the  grantee  of  lands 
m  Scole  Acle  [nodie  Shool  Aycliffe,  near  Darlington]  from 
Arthur  Neville  in  1563.  He  had  purchased  other  lands 
there  in  1554,  and  in  1587  he,  by  charter,  gave  all  these 
lands  to  his  son  George  Smythson,  who  in  1606  conveyed 
them  to  Francis  Forster.  We  afterwards  find  at  Newsham, 
Anthony  the  ancestor  of  the  future  dukes  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  two  sons  at  least,  both  of  whom  went  to  London 
to  carve  out  their  own  fortunes;  one,  Bernard  Smithson, 
was  an  apothecary  there,  and  the  other,  Hugh,  entered  into 
trade.  Hugh  achieved  success  as  a  merchant,  and  was  "  fined 
for  Alderman  and  Sheriff  of  the  city."  He  acquired,  perhaps 
by  purchase,  the  estate  of  Stanwick  in  Yorkshire,  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  the  Cathericks.  While  Henry  Percy,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  was  en^ged  on  the  side  of  the  people 
during  the  civil  war,  Hugh  Smithson  paid  court  to  the  mon- 
arch, who  sought  to  be  absolute ;  and  when  the  tide  turned 
in  favour  of  royalty,  he  was  rewarded ;  for  Charles  II.  in 
1663  conferred  on  him  the  title  and  dignity  of  knight  and 
baronet,  and  made  a  grant  of  arms  to  himself^  to  his  brother 
Bernard,  and  their  posterity;  "because  he  during  the  late 
tymes  of  distraction  hath  been^  alwavs  ready  to  express  his 
loyalty  to  his  Majesties  interest.'*  Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of 
this  grant. 

"To  an  and  singuler  vnto  whome  these  preeents  shall  come  Sr  Edward 
Walker  Kt  Gartr  principall  King  of  Armes  of  Englishmen  sendeth  greeting 
wheras  it  hath  bin  an  antient  Custome  &  to  this  Day  continued,  Uiat  afi 
Estats  and  degrees  of  men  haTO  bene  and  are  disting^iished  each  from  other 
by  MarlDBS  or  Bignes  called  Armes  being  outward  demonstrations  of  the 
inward  worth  of  the  bearers  Atchieved  either  by  their  valour  in  the  field  in 
tymes  of  "Warr,  or  by  their  uertuous  indeauours  in  the  Comonwealths  in  times 
of  Peace.  In  w<^  respect  whereas  Sr  Hugh  Smithson  of  Stannike  at  Stan- 
wike  in  the  county  of  Yorke  K'  &  Baronett  aonne  of  Anthony  Smithson  of 
Newsam  in  the  County  York  gent  haueing  bin  formerly  a  Marchant  in  the 
Citty  of  London  &  hatti  fined  for  Alderman  and  Sherin*  of  the  said  Citty  & 
dureing  the  late  tymes  of  distraction  hath  bin  always  reddy  to  express  his 
Loyallty  to  his  Matios  intrest  for  w<^  upon  his  Matiesrestitutution  his  Matie 
was  ^pcatiously  pleased  as  proper  Testimonies  of  his  fauour  to  confer  ui)on  him 
the  title  &  dignity  of  Kt  &  Baronet  wherby  he  may  justly  deserue  to  have 
such  Armes  assigned  unto  him  as  he  may  lawfully  beare,  for  the  honour  of 
himselfe  &  his  p^terity  Enow  ye  therefore  that  I  the  said  S'  Edward  Walker 
Kt  Qarter  pxincipall  fiing  of  Aimes  by  the  power  and  authority  annexed 
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vnto  my  office  hy  the  Statotes  of  the  Host  NoUe  Order  of  tlLe  Gaxter  k  ooil- 
fiimed  Tnto  me  by  Letters  Patents  ynder  tlie  neat  seale  of  England,  doe 
hereby  give  grant  &  aangne  Tnto  him  the  said  Sr  Hnghe  Smithson  Kt  ft 
Baronet,  and  to  Bernard  Smithson  of  London  Apothecary  Inother  of  the  said 
6r  Hugh  Smithson  and  to  the  heires  and  descenoants  of  their  bodies  fisr  eoer, 
the  coate of  Axmes  &  Crest  herafter mentioned  vizt:  Or ona chiefe  Imbatteled 
Aznre  3  sunns  "proper,  and  for  his  crest  vpon  a  heknt  p'per  Mantled  Gkiles 
doubled  Argent,  out  of  a  Dncall  Growne  Or  a  demy  Lion  rampant  gardant 
gules  holding  a  sonnproper  as  in  the  marsent  hereof  more  liuely  is  depicted 
the  which  Armes  &  Cmst  they  the  said  £k  Hugh  Smithson  Kt  &  Baxonett 
&  Bernard  Smithson  and  the  neirs  &  descendants  of  their  bodyes  lawfnllT 
begotten  for  ever  bearing  their  doe  and  proper  differences  May  and  shaU 
lawfully  at  all  tymes  and  upon  all  occasions  yse  bear  and  sett  forth  in  shield 
Coat  Armour  Penon  Standard  Seale  or  otherwise  according  to  the  Law  and 
practise  of  Axmes  without  the  let  Interruption  dispute  or  Contradiction  of  any 
person  whatsoeuer  Jn  witness  whereof  I  haue  hereunto  subscribed  my  name 
and  affixed  y«  seale  of  my  office  y«  zxth  day  of  November  in  y«  ISth  yeaze  of 
the  raigne  of  our  Soueraigne  Lord  Charles  y  2nd  by  y«  Grace  of  God  King 
of  England  Scotland  franco  &  Lreland  Defender  of  the  Faith  A'q«  Bni  1663. 

Edward  Walker  Gaxter." 

Collins  and  the  writers  of  peerages  who  copy  him  misrepre- 
sent this  grant  of  arms  as  an  augmentation;  but  in  it  there  is  no 
reference  either  to  the  Catherick  arms  or  to  any  arms  belonging 
to  Smithson ;  it  is  a  grant  de  novo  not  only  to  himself  but 
also  to  his  brother  the  apothecary,  who  thus  through  him 
became  dignified  as  an  armiger ;  an  honourable  origin  is  this 
from  the  productiye  class — from  yeoman,  farmer,  and  mer- 
chant— nobler  than  from  military  adventurers. 

Sir  Hugh  Smithson  died,  according  to  Collins,  on  20th  of 
October,  1670,  aged  72  years.  From  him  in  succession  de- 
scended Sir  Jerome  Smithson,  Bart. ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Smyth- 
son,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1729,  aged  72  years,  and  who  had 
two  sons,  Hugh  the  elder,  and  Langdale,  both  of  whom  died 
in  their  father's  lifetime.  Hugh  was  never  married ;  but  from 
Langdale  sprung  Hugh  Smithson,  who  married  the  Percy 
heiress. 

Somewhat  of  romance  there  was  in  the  elevation  of  Hugh 
Smithson  to  the  Percy  peerage.  Being  the  son  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  family,  he,  like  the  founder  of  it,  went  to 
London  to  push  his  fortunes,  and  carried  on  the  honourable 
occupation  of  an  apothecary  in  Hatton  Gardens.*  For 
antiquities  he  had  a  taste,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  of  which  in  after  life  he  was  president.  He 
succeeded,  however,  to  a  baronetcy,  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father in  1729 ;  and  on  the  death  of  another  relative,  Hugh 
Smithson  of  Tottenham,  he  came  into  possession  of  estates  in 
Yorkshire  and  Middlesex.      He  must  therefore  have  cast 

^    ,  *  Jeafircfon*!  Lives  of  PhysioiiiiB. 
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physic  to  the  AogB,  long  before  he  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
rercy  heiress.  He  is  said  to  have  wooed  another  fair  one 
unsuccessfully ;  but  being  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his 
time,  he  had  pleased  Lady  Percy,  who  manifested  her  pre* 
ference  by  expressing  her  wonder  that  any  lady  should  have 
rejected  his  addresses.  This  was  whispered  to  Sir  Hugh, 
and  it  inspired  him  with  courage ;  he  laid  his  heart  and 
fortune  at  the  feet  of  the  heiress,  who  looked  kindly  on  him, 
and  bid  him  rise  and  be  happy  and  great.  They  were 
married  on  16th  of  July,  1740. 

After  his  accession  to  the  earldom,  the  honours  attendant 
on  territorial  greatness  were  heaped  upon  him.  His  princely 
revenues  enabled  him  to  live  in  great  splendour.  When,  in 
1763,  he  was  lieutenant  general  of  Ireland,  he  filled  the  office 
with  dignity,  patronised  liberally  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  dispensed  a  profuse  charity.  A  graiid  enter- 
tainment he  gave,  on  5th  June  1764,  the  king's  birthday, 
when  one  thousand  five  hundred  persons  of  distinction  were 
invited,  and  his  gardens  were  illuminated  with  ten  thousand 
lamps.  He  was  created,  on  October  22nd  1766,  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  Earl  Percy,  with  succession  to  heirs 
male  of  his  body ;  and,  on  26th  January  1784,  another  peer- 
age was  added  to  his  family,  by  his  being  created  Lord 
Lovaine  Baron  of  Alnwick,  with  remainder  to  Algernon  his 
second  son. 

Leckinfield,  Wresil,  and  Petworth,  the  chief  residences  of 
the  later  Percys,  had  passed  away  from  the  new  family ;  and 
as  the  Percy  estates  lay  chiefly  in  Northumberland,  the' new 
earl  naturally  looked  to  the  north  for  a  seat  among  his 
Northumbrian  tenantry.  The  choice  lay  between  Warkworth 
and  Alnwick  Castles.  The  former  in  the  time  of  Leland  was 
apparently  habitable  and  in  good  repair,  and  its  situation  was 
eminently  beautiful ;  the  latter  was  ruinous,  and  so  neglected 
had  it  been,  that  in  1691  a  common  school  was  kept  within 
its  walls ;  but  being,  however,  of  much  ^eater  extent  than 
Warkworth  Castle,  and  more  associated  with  family  incidents 
and  historic  events,  it  was  chosen  for  the  future  home  of  the 
barons  of  Alnwick.  It  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  renovated 
in  the  pseudo-gothic  style ;  and  the  interior  stucco  decora- 
tions were  the  work  of  Italian  artists.  Much  of  the 
Medieval  character,  which  gave  a  stern  grandeur  to  this 
border  castle,  and  which  harmonised  with  old  associations  was 
destroyed.  Still,  however,  it  was  a  magnificent  residence  for  a 
nobleman,    A  short  time  afler  its  completion  it  was  visited  by 
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Pennant,  an  antiquary  aa4  nat^saliat  of  9omei  distinction ;  and 
he  thus  records  his  ijnpressions  of  the  castle  and  town  in  1769. 

<<  At  Ahiwick,  a  small  town,  the  trayeller  is  disappointed  witih 
the  situation  and  enyirons  of  the  Oasile,  the  residence  of  the 
Perdes,  the  ancient  Earls  of  Northumberland.  You  look  in  vain 
for  an;  marks  of  the  grandeur  of  the  feudal  age ;  for  trophies 
won  by  a  family  eminent  in  our  annals  for  military  prowess  and 
deeds  of  chivalry ;  for  halls  hung  with  helms  and  hauberks,  or 
with  the  spoils  of  the  chase ;  for  extensiYe  forests  and  venerable 
oaks.  You  look  in  vain  for  the  helmet  on  the  tower,  the  ancient 
signal  of  hospitality  to  the  trayeller;  or  for  the  grey-headed  porter 
to  conduct  him  to  the  hall  of  entertainment.  The  numerous 
train,  whose  countenances  gave  welcome  to  him  on  his  way,  are 
now  no  more ;  and  instead  of  the  disinterested  usher  of  the  old 
times,  he  is  attended  by  a  vnlei  eager  to  receive  the  fees  of 
admittance.  There  is  a  vast  grandeur  in  the  appearance  of  the 
outside  of  the  Castle ;  the  towem  magnificent,  but  injured  by  the 
numbers  of  rude  statues  crowded  on  the  battlements.  The 
apartments  are  larc^e,  and  lately  finished  in  the  Gothic  style  with 
a  most  incompatible  elegance.  The  gardens  are  equally  incon- 
sistent, trim  in  the  highest  degree,  and  more  adapted  to  a  villa 
near  London  than  the  ancient  seat  of  a  grea,t  baron.  In  a  word, 
nothing,  except  the  numbers  of  unindustrious  poor  that  swarm 
at  the  gate,  excites  any  one  idea  of  its  former  drcumstanoes.* 

Naked  and  bleak  was  the  country  around  Alnwick  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  many  of  the  forests  and 
woods  had  been  destroyed  ip  the  days  of  border  warfare;  but 
this  duke  began  to  adorn  the  lands  around  his  castle.  Under 
the  direction  of  a  native  of  Kirkharle,  Lancelot  Brown  called 
"  Capability  Brown,**  the  tops  of  the  hills  were  planted  with 
clumps  of  trees  ;  other  clumps  mostly  of  a  circular  form  were 
scattered  over  the  slopes,  and  on  other  parts  were  long  belts  of 
plantations,  while  in  the  valleys  larger  forests  were  created ; 
the  old  parks  too  were  extended  and  enclosed  by  high  walls. 
Greatly  beautified  and  enriched  was  the  scenery  by  these 
improvements.  Alas !  that  in  carrying  them  out  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  people  were  encroached  on,  and  a  policy 
begun  which  destroyed  the  independence  and  importance  of 
the  corporation,  and  put  a  bar  to  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  town. 

This  duke  had  a  vigorous  mind  and  considerable  capacity 
for  business.  Notwithstanding  his  great  outlay  in  planting, 
in  building,  in  buying  pictures,  his  revenue  more  than  kept 
pace  with  ms  expenditure.    Wdpole  depreciates  the  pictures, 

•  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  S8. 
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tor  which  a  large  price  had  been  paid.  '^  I  would  ^^  sayfi  h^ 
'^  scarce  hang  them  up ;  and  then  copies  by  any  thing  now 
living !  and  at  what  a  price  ! ''  He  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
earl's  manner  of  life : — ^*  They  are  building  at  Northumberland 
House,  at  Sion,  at  Stanwick,  at  Alnwick,  and  Warkworth 
Castles !  they  live  by  the  etiquette  of  the  peerage,  have 
ISwisd  porters,  the  tsountess  has  her  pipers — ^in  short  they 
will  soon  have  no  estate.***  A  false  prophet,  however,  was 
this  cynical  critic ;  tiot  only  was  the  rental  of  the  old  estates 
greatly  increased  ;  but  new  lands  were  added,  many  of  which 
were  around  Alnwick.  Overacres  with  the  seigniory  of 
Kedesdale,  including  Harbottle  and  the  advowson  at  Elsdon, 
and  property  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere  were  purchased  from 
WilKam  Howard. 

Elizabeth  the  duchess  had  some  literary  taste,  and  one  of 
her  poetical  productions  has  been  given  to  the  world. 
Bouts  Itifnes,  or  rhyming  terminations  of  iPrench  invention 
had  become  a  fashionable  amusement,  which  was  particularly 
patronised  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Miller  of  Batheaston,  near 
Bath.  To  the  company  assembled  at  this  Tilla,  Btmts  Mimes 
were  given  but,  which  were  filled  up  by  lines  having  some 
poetic  cadence,  by  candidates  fdr  poetic  honours ;  these  pro- 
ductions which  were  oftlsn  ridiculous  enough,  ^were^  deposited 
in  a  vase,  whence  they  were  taken  and  examined  by  judges 
appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  the  best  exercise  a  myrtle 
crown  was  awarded.  Blizabeth  ihe  duchess  gained  a  crown 
by  the  following  verses,  which  vrill  give  an  idea  of  the  literary 
amusements  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  period. 

**  The  pen  which  I  now  take  and  hrandiah 

Has  long  lain  useless  In  my  standish 

Know  every  maid  from  her  in  patten 

To  her  who  shines  in  glossy  satin 

That  could  they  now  pxepare  an  Olio 

From  best  receipt  of  dook  in  fblio 

Sfer  80  fine  for  all  their  pudfllog 

I  should  prefer  a  buttered  muffing 

A  muffin  Jove  himself  might  feast  on 

If  eat  with  MiRer  at  Batheaston." 

The  duchess  died  on  the  5th  December,  1776,  aged  60 
years,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Nicholas*  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey.  Chagrined  with  not  being  treated,  as  he  thought, 
by  the  government  with  sufficient  consideration,  the  duke 
retired,  in  a  great  measure^  from  public  life,  and  spent  his 
latter  days  in  retirement.    He  summed  the  duchess- ten  years 

•  Walpole's  Lttterii  1752. 
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and  died  on  the  5th  of  June^  1786,    One  daughter  they  had, 
who  died  unmarried ;  and  two  sons — Hugh  and  Algernon. 

HUGH,  SECOND  DUKE  OP  NOETHUMBEBLAND. 

Hugh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  duke,  was  bom  in  174S ; 
and  on  the  decease  of  his  mother  in  1776,  he  succeeded  to 
the  new  barony  in  fee,  and  was  summoned  to  parliament  as 
Baron  Percy.  In  early  life  he  serred  under  Prince  Ferdinand 
in  the  great  seven  years  war.  He  was  engaged  in  the  un- 
natural war  with  the  American  States,  and  was  despatched 
by  General  Gage  with  sixteen  troops  to  the  relief  of  a  detach- 
ment^ which,  having  been  sent  to  destroy  military  stores  at 
Concord,  was  exposed  to  destruction  by  American  riflemen. 
In  conducting  the  retreat.  Lord  Percy  displayed  sound  judg- 
ment. The  skimush  which  took  place,  was  called  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  where  the  first  blood  was  drawn  in  the  struggle 
between  America  and  the  mother  country.  General  Gage 
praised  him  in  the  London  Gazette  ^^for  his  remarkaUe 
activity  during  the  engagement.''  Lord  Percy  afterwards 
assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Washington,  the  column  led 
by  him  being  the  first  to  enter  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 

He  married  in  1764^  Anna  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Bute,  but  firom  her  he  was  divorced  in  1779.  For  his  second 
wife  he  took,  in  the  same  year,  Frances  Julia,  the  third 
daughter  of  Peter  Burrell,  Esq.,  a  commissioner  of  the  Excise. 

Romantic,  indeed,  is  the  history  of  the  Burrell  family. 
The  father  had  gone  in  1774  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  search  of  health,  accompanied  by  his  daughters ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  Algernon,  the  second  son  of  the  first  duke  of 
Northumberland,  being  then  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  was 
passing  the  winter  in  the  south  of  France.  During  an  ex- 
cursion to  Marseilles,  he  accidentally  met  in  a  private  company^ 
Isabella  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Burrell,  and  became 
deeply  attached  to  her.  His  mother  consented  to  their  union 
and  they  were  married  in  1775.  About  three  years  afterwards, 
the  youngest  sister  of  Isabella  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  after  whose  death  she  married  the  marquis  of 
Exeter ;  and  next  came  the  union  of  the  third  sister  with  the 
second  duke  of  Northumberland.  Modest,  amiable,  and  vir- 
tuous were  these  women ;  but  none  of  them  it  is  said  possessed 
extraordinary  beautv  or  fascinating  graces ;  but  tne  eldest 
sister  who  was  mamed  to  Mr.  Bennett,  a  man  of  large  estate^ 
is  described  as  a  captivating  woman.    The  singular  fortunes 
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of  the  family  did  not  end  here.  The  only  son  of  Mr.  Burrell, 
a  young  man  of  graceful  person  and  engaging  manners^  gained 
the  affections  and  hand  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Bertie,  eldest 
daughter  of  Peregrine  duke  of  Ancaster.  Soon  after  the  mar- 
riage, her  brother,  the  only  son  of  the  duke  suddenly  died,  and 
she  succeeded  to  a  barony  of  the  creation  of  Edward  III.,  along 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Ancaster  estates ;  she  inherited 
also  the  high  feudal  office  of  lord  great  chamberlain  of  Eng- 
land, the  duties  of  which  were  performed  by  her  husband,  and 
afterwards  by  her  son.  In  course  of  time,  Mr.  Burrell's  son 
was  knighted ;  and  in  1796  was  raised  to  the  British  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Gwydor.*  Thus  four  peerages  passed  to 
the  descendants  of  Mr.  Peter  BuitcU, 

There  is  little  of  interest  in  the  public  life  of  this  duke 
of  Northumberland ;  but  when  Britain  was  threatened  with 
invasion  from  France,  he  caught  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  raised 
among  his  tenantry  fifteen  hundred  men ;  and  at  his  own 
expense  clothed  and  accoutred  them.  They  were  formed  into 
three  corps,  as  riflemen,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  In  those 
thrilling  times  of  war  when  rumours  of  invasion  were  rife, 
the  town  of  Alnwick  presented  a  warlike  appearance ;  for  it 
was  the  head  quarters  of  the  military  operations  of  the  county. 
The  local  militia,  the  Coquetdale  rangers — a  body  of  cavalry 
raised  in  the  western  part  of  the  county — -and  the  Percy  ten* 
antry  were  drilled  there.  School  boys  even  breathed  the 
warlike  spirit^  and  abandoning  common  amusements,  their 
games  were  military — schools  fighting  against  schools  as 
English  and  French.  Happily  the  services  of  our  local 
soldiery  were  never  needed  on  the  battle-field — the  tide  of 
foreign  invasion  never  rolled  on  the  British  shores* 

During  this  war  with  France,  the  demand  for  food  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  caused  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  to  range  high ;  and  as  vacant  farms  on  the  Northum- 
berland estate  were  let  by  tender,  large  rents  were  given 
under  the  artificial  stimulus  by  new  tenants;  the  rent 
frequently  was  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  even  quadrupled. 
When  peace  came  prices  fell,  and  then  followed  agricultural 
distress.  The  duke  at  this  crisis  tried  to  mitigate  the  evil, 
by  a  temporary  reduction  in  the  rents  of  his  tenants  of 
twenty  five  per  cent,  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  pressure 
of  the  times.      Some  political  economists  deemed  this  a 

*   T^ntxairs  Memoirs. 
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questionable  expedient,  and  contended  that  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  rental  to  the  value  of  each  farm  would  nave 
been  wiser — ^raore  in  the  spirit  of  justice  to  the  tenant  and 
permanently  more  advantageous  to  the  landlord.  The  Percy 
tenantry,  however,  were  delighted  with  the  resolution ;  and 
they  subscribed  liberally  to  erect  a  column  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  such  a  good  deed.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1816,  the 
foundation  stone  of  this  column  was  laid.  It  was  designed 
by  David  Stephenson,  and  stands  on  a  gentle  hill  at  the  south 
entrance  of  the  town.  It  is  an  elegant  fluted  column  in  the 
Doric  style,  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty-five  feet ;  four  lions 
couchant  are  at  the  base  ;  and  above  the  capital,  a  lion  passant 
with  a  stiff  extended  tail— one  of  the  crests  of  the  Percys- 
stands  on  a  circular  pedestal.  On  the  east  panel  of  the  base 
is  the  following  inscription : — ^^  To  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, K.G.,  this  column  is  erected,  dedicated,  and  in- 
scribed by  a  grateful  and  united  tenantry.  Anno  Domini 
MDCCCXVI." 

The  temporary  expedient,  so  magnificentlv  memorialised, 
failed  to  restore  prosperity ;  tenants  still  failed,  and  others 
who  could  not  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  rent, 
gave  up  their  farms  expecting  a  considerable  reduction ;  but 
then  came  forth  the  strange  decree,  that  no  tenant  giving  up 
a  farm  for  a  reduction  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for  it 
again ;  and  this  rule,  which  drove  many  industrious  tenants 
from  the  estates,  continued  in  operation  till  the  time  of 
Algernon  the  fourth  duke,  who  wisely  struck  it  out  of  the 
Northumberland  statute  book. 

A  splendid  hospitality  was  kept  up  by  the  second  duke  of 
Northumberland  at  Alnwick  Castle ;  he  had  two  "  public 
days'*  weekly,  when  gentlemen  both  of  the  town  and  country 
were  expected  to  dine  with  him.  Even  some  of  the  tradesmen 
of  Alnwick  and  dissenting  ministers  were  honoured  guests  on 
these  occasions.  There  were,  however,  tolls  to  pay,  in  the 
shape  of  fees  to  the  porter  and  other  servants  of  the  castle; 
these  being  heavv,  one  tradesman  deemed  it  prudent  to  dine 
at  home.  Missing  this  humble  friend  from  his  table,  the 
duke  inquired  of  him,  why  he  had  not  appeared  at  the  castle 
on  public  days  ?  **  Too  many  turnpike  gates  my  lord,"  was 
the  pointed  reply.  Promptly  was  the  fleecing  by  menials  put 
an  end  to ;  and  the  economical  tradesman  thenceforth  could 
with  prudence  enjoy  the  ducal  feasts. 

His  grace  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1817,  aged  seventy-four 
years,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.     By  his  second 
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wife  he  had  a  numerous  family.  Charlotte^  Elizabeth,  Julia, 
Henry  Hotspur,  and  Francis  died  unmarried;  Hugh  and 
Agnes,  twins,  were  born  on  the  20th  of  April,  1785 ;  Amelia, 
born  on  the  1st  February,  1789,  married  Lord  James  Murray, 
second  son  of  the  duke  of  Athol;  and  Algernon  was  born 
on  the  15th  December,  1797. 

HUGH,  THIRD  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBEELAND. 

There  is  little  of  general  interest  in  the  life  of  this  baron  of 
Alnwick.  When  Lord  Percy,  he,  in  1807,  appeared  as  com- 
petitor for  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Northumberland 
m  opposition  to  the  distinguished  statesman  Charles  Grey, 
and  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  the  seat  he  had  occupied 
for  many  years. 

Before  his  father's  death.  Lord  Percy  was  raised  to  the  peer* 
age  in  1812,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Percy.  After  his  accession 
to  the  dukedom  in  1817,  he  was  made  lord  lieutenant  and 
custos  rotularum  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  of  the 
town  and  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  he  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and  in  1819  was 
admitted  knight  of  the  Garter.  In  1825  he  represented  his 
sovereign  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  XII.  at  Paris,  and  in 
the  years  1829  and  1830,  during  the  duke  of  Wellington's 
administration,  he  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  in  both 
offices  he  sustained  the  dignity  of  the  crown ;  and  in  Ireland 
especially,  his  liberal  charities  and  encouragement  of  Irish 
manufactures  gained  him  popularity  among  the  Irish  people. 
One  of  the  old  English  customs  was  observed  for  the  last  time 
in  Alnwick,  when  this  duke  and  his  bride  made  their  public 
entry  into  the  town  on  the  20th  June,  1818.  About  five 
hundred  of  his  tenantry  on  horseback  met  them  at  Felton, 
and  escorted  them  to  Alnwick,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  An 
ox  was  roasted  whole  in  the  market  place.  I  recollect  the 
scene ;  a  grand  day  it  was  for  the  populace,  especially  for  boys, 
who  eagerly  watched  the  cooking  process,  as  men  at  both  ends 
of  the  spit  turned  round  the  ox  over  a  fire.  When  roasted 
it  was  cut  up  on  an  elevated  stage ;  and  then  began  the  fun. 
Crowds  of  people  assembled  in  the  Market  Place ;  and  amongst 
them  were  thrown  pieces  of  roasted  beef.  There  was  wild 
scrambling  to  catch  the  meat,  and  no  little  fighting  for 
possession  of  the  prize.  Ale  too  was  plentifully  distributed 
among  the  populace,  which  helped  to  increase  the  uproar. 
We  are  perhaps  wiser  now,  but  not  quite  so  jolly  in  our 
public  rejoicings. 
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This  duke  resided  more  at  Alnwick  Castle  than  his  pre- 
decessors ;  his  style  of  living  was  stately  and  magnificent,  bat 
somewhat  exclusive,  having  more  of  the  courtly  formality  of 
a  petty  German  prince,  than  the  social  freedom  of  an  Anglo* 
Norman  nobleman.  His  treatment  of  the  town  cannot  be 
eulogised  as  enlightened  and  liberal ;  the  policy  of  the  first  duke 
was  extended;  old  pathways  and  roads  were  blocked  up; 
and  there  are  still  bitter  remembrances  of  crushing  power 
brought  to  bear  on  independent-minded  men.  He  procured  an 
improvement  act  for  the  town ;  but  through  his  influence,  Aln- 
wick was  struck  out  of  the  Corporation  Reform  Bill,  and  was 
thus  prevented  from  enjoying,  along  with  other  towns,  the  pri- 
vilege of  self-government ;  and  through  his  powerful  influence 
too,  the  main  trunk  line  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  was  kept 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  town.  And  yet  this  duke 
was  an  amiable  man,  benevolent  and  generous  in  his  nature ; 
his  charities  were  profuse,  and  evinced  kindness  of  heart  and 
a  wish  to  lessen  the  miseries  of  poverty.  His  last  great 
charitable  work  was  the  building,  and  partial  endowment  of 
Saint  Paul's  Church  in  Alnwick ;  he  lived  not,  however,  to 
complete  the  whole  of  his  intended  arrangements. 

His  grace,  the  owner  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  died  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  all  alone,  and  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  in  Alnwick  Castle,  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  February,  1847,  aged  sixty-one  years.  There  were 
stately  processions  when  his  corpse  was  removed  firom  Alnwick, 
and  when  it  was  interred  in  the  family  vault  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  married  on  the  29th  of  April,  1817,  to  Char- 
lotte Florentia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  eail  of  Powis,  son 
of  Robert  Clive,  the  successful  soldier,  who  in  India  won  his 
way  to  wealth  and  rank ;  but  by  his  wife,  who  still  survives, 
he  left  no  issue. 

ALGERNON,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  NOTHUMBERLAND. 

Lord  Prudhoe,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  succeeded  to 
his  estates  and  hereditary  honours.  Some  dignities  enjoyed 
by  the  third  duke  were  not  conferred  on  his  successor ;  Earl 
Grey  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  North- 
umberland and  of  the  town  and  county  of  Newcastle,  and 
Prince  Albert  was  elected  chancellor  of  Cambridge. 

Algernon  Percy  was  bom  on  December  15th,  1792,  and 
was  educated  at  Eton.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  years  he 
entered  the  navy,  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Tribune 
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frigate.  This  country  being  then  at  war  with  the  colossal 
power  of  France,  the  young  sailor  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  real  service ;  he  was  actively  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Catalonia  in  1809 ;  and  in  1810  he  commanded  a  gun  boat 
in  co-operation  with  the  patriots  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia. 
He,  of  course,  rose  rapidly  in  the  service,  received  his  com- 
mission of  lieutenant  on  February  1st,  1812 ;  became  com- 
mander on  March  8th,  1814,  and  post  captain  on  March  19th, 
1815.  In  the  action  with  the  French  fleet  off  Toulon  in  1813, 
he  was  acting  captain  of  the  Caledonia ;  and  in  1814  he  was 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  Genoa.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  the 
first  bringing  peace  to  Europe,  Algernon  Percy  retired  from 
active  service.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  on  November 
26th,  1816,  as  Baron  Prudhoe,  of  Prudhoe  Castle. 

After  leaving  the  navy  he  spent  several  years  in  travelling, 
chiefly  in  eastern  countries,  in  Turkey,  in  the  Holy  Land,  in 
Nubia,  and  in  Egypt.  Not  only  did  he  study  the  manners 
and  habits  of  these  eastern  nations  and  collect  relics  illustrative 
of  their  ancient  history,  but  he  encouraged  and  liberally  aided 
learned  menin  their  researches.  With  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  scholars  and  archeeologists,  he  spent 
some  years  investigating  the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 
With  the  Arabic  language  he  made  himself  acquainted ;  and 
so  interested  was  he  in  its  study,  that  he  munificently  aided 
Lane,  the  translator  of"The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment,*' 
to  produce  an  Arabic  Dictionary,  which  is  still  in  course  of 
publication.  The  manuscripts, coins,  and  part  of  the  Egyptian 
relics  collected  by  him,  he  presented  to  public  museums ;  but 
many  of  his  Egyptian  antiquities  are  arranged  in  one  of  the 
towers  of  Alnwick  Castle. 

While  still  Lord  Prudhoe,  he  was  married  on  August  25th, 
1842,  to  Lady  Eleanor  Grosvenor,  daughter  of  the  second 
marquis  of  Westminster.  Happy  for  both  was  this  imion ! 
Amiable  and  accomplished,  this  illustrious  lady  filled  her 
high  station  with  dignity  and  grace ;  she  co-operated  with 
her  noble  consort  in  all  his  generous  schemes,  and  by  her 
loving  care  and  attention  cheered  and  solaced  his  declining 
years.  A  great  gathering  of  the  people  of  Alnwick  celebratea 
this  union  by  a  public  dinner,  which  was  presided  over  by 
William  Burrell,  Esq.,  of  Broom  Park. 

Once  only,  and  for  a  brief  period,  the  duke  entered  into 
public  ofSce,  as  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when  Earl  Derby 
in  1852  formed  a  conservative  administration.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  made  knight  of  the  garter.     He  bid  adieu  to 
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official  life,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Derby  cabinet ;  and 
though  sutoequently  solicited  to  join  a  conservative  ministry, 
he  never  again  would  enter  into  public  office,  influenced 
probably  in  this  determination,  by  the  annoyance  occasioned 
Dy  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  abuse  of  admiralty 
patronage,  in  rewarding  dock-yard  workmen  who  had  voted 
for  conservative  candidates.  Still,  however,  he  continued  to 
support  the  conservative  party  with  all  his  great  territorial 
influence,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  and  usages  of  his 
family.  More  congenial  occupation  he  found  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estates,  in  restoring  his  great  castle,  in  building 
churches,  in  aiding  antiquarian  researches,  and  in  attending 
to  those  duties  which  devolve  on  the  owner  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  broad  acres. 

When  the  duke  entered,  in  1847,  into  the  possession  of  the 
family  estates,  their  condition  was  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
due  partly  to  traditional  modes  of  management;  many 
farm  steadings  were  shabby  and  out  of  repair ;  much  of  the 
land  was  undrained ;  the  cultivation  of  many  of  the  farms 
was  behind  the  age;  and  the  cottages,  the  houses  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  were  in  a  miserable  condition. 

The  changed  circumstances  of  the  times,  arising  partly  out 
of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  had  awakened  owners  of 

{property  to  a  sense  of  their  obligations  and  duties.  Several 
andlords  had  entered  on  the  career  of  improvement;  and 
Earl  Grey,  especially,  had  set  a  good  example  in  draining  his 
estates,  and  replacing  the  wretched  cottages,  by  others  in 
which  there  were  not  only  enlarged  accommodation  and  more 
comfort,  but  a  regard  to  sanitary  conditions.  The  third 
duke  of  ^Northumberland  had  followed,  but  timidly,  this 
course;  and  some  draining  had  been  done,  some  cottages 
repaired,  and  other  agricultural  improvements  commenced. 
Algernon,  however,  was  a  bolder  man  and  more  impressed  by 
the  character  of  the  times.  He  yearly  devoted  large  sums  to 
the  drainage  of  his  estate,  the  renovation  of  his  farm-steads, 
and  the  improvement  of  his  cottages.  How  much,  during  the 
eighteen  years  he  held  the  dukedom,  he  spent  on  these  objects 
I  cannot  certainly  say  ;  the  amount  by  some  is  estimated  at 
half  a  million  of  pounds,  which  would  be  about  £28,000 
annually.  During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  the  expenditure 
is  stated  to  have  been— in  1859,  £10,089;  1860,  £13,887; 
1861,  £18,473;  1862,  £19,282;  1863,  £12,555;  1864, 
£13,473,  making  a  total  of  £87,739,  or  an  average  yearly  of 
£14,627.    During  the  whole  period,  I  understand  £40,000 
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have  been  spent  in  the  improvement  of  cottages.  These  are 
large  sums ;  not  larger,  however,  than  what  was  required, 
nor  larger  proportionally,than  has  been  spent  on  other  estates. 
They  apply  to  163,000  acres  of  land,  or  about  the  one  seventh 
part  of  Northumberland.  Wise  measures  like  these,  however, 
produce  good  to  the  farmer,  who,  when  the  owner  does  his 
duty  has  no  excuse  for  unskilful  or  slothful  management ;  to 
the  community  by  the  increased  production  of  food ;  and  to 
the  owner  in  the  increased  value  of  his  lands,  and  in  the  per 
centage  received  from  the  tenant  on  the  capital  expended. 

But  while  the  duke  was  ^thus  vigorously  improving  his 
estates,  he  felt  himself  responsible  in  the  use  of  the  great 
powers  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  to  give  direction  and 
help  to  religious,  educational  and  charitable  institutions  on  his 
estates.  He  liberally  supported  schools,  and  was  notable  in 
building  and  endowing  churches,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  about  £40,000. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  retained  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  his  own  profession ;  he  felt  for  those  who  brave  the 
perils  of  the  deep.  At  the  exhibition  in  1851,  he  offered  a 
premium  for  the  best  model  of  a  lifeboat ;  he  supplied  some 
stations  on  the  coasts  with  lifeboats,  constructed  according  to 
the  most  approved  model ;  and  sought  to  diffuse  information 
on  this  subject,  by  distributing  the  report  of  the  board  who 
examined  and  adjudicated  on  the  models.  To  save  mariners 
from  dangers  on  the  shore,  greater  indeed,  than  they  en- 
counter at  sea,  he  built,  at  the  cost  of  £8,000  **  The  Sailors* 
Home,"  at  North  Shields,  in  which  provision  is  made  both 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  inmates. 

His  travels  in  the  east  imbued  him  with  a  taste  for  anti- 
quarian researches,  which  remained  with  him  till  the  close  of 
his  life ;  and  soon  after  he  became  duke,  he  directed  attention 
to  the  exploration  of  the  antiquities  of  the  north  of  England. 
At  his  expense,  surveys  were  made  of  the  Roman  Wall,  of 
Roman  roads,  and  of  ancient  camps  in  the  north,  and 
researches  by  excavations  into  Roman  camps,  and  into  ancient 
British  strongholds  and  sepulchres  in  Northumberland. 

The  great  work  of  his  life,  however,  was  the  restoration  of 
Alnwick  Castle  ;  and  in  this  he  followed  the  example  of  his 
grandfather,  who,  a  century  before,  reconstructed  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  rebuilt  the  old  Percy  castle,  in  the  pseudo 
Gothic  style  of  his  age ;  a  style  offensive  to  the  taste  of  the 
present  generation  of  critics.  Ten  years  had  Algernon,  duke 
of  Northumberland  spent  in  this  work^  which  was  nearly 
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completed^  when  he  died.  Successful  generally  has  been  the 
restoration  of  the  exterior^  which  recalls  the  memories  of  bye- 
past  times^  and  which  an  old  Percy,  were  he  again  to  re-appear, 
might  recognise  as  the  brave  old  fortress,  where  he  had  occa- 
sionally resided  and  trained  his  vassals ;  he  would,  however, 
be  lost  when  he  entered  within,  and  gazed  on  the  elaborate 
Italian  carved  wood  work,  blazing  with  gold  and  gay  with 
colouring.  Tet  these  rooms,  thus  adorned,  impress  beholders 
by  their  richness  and  magnificence.  The  cost  of  these 
restorations  has  been  estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Generally,  the  duke  acted  with  wisdom  and  generosity  to  the 
town.  His  parks  were  open  to  the  public  two  days  a  week, 
and  his  gardens  part  of  another  day.  He  aided  the  Board  of 
Health  to  carry  out  schemes  for  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
dition  of  the  town ;  and  this  was  fortunate,  for  without  his 
hearty  co-operation  the  work  would  have  been  difficult,  as 
much  of  the  land  in  the  district  belonged  to  him.  His 
appreciation  of  sanitary  appliances  was  shewn,  in  bringing, 
sometimes  from  a  conssiderable  distance,  pure  water  into 
several  villages  on  his  estate.  In  some  matters  he  was 
influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  his  order,  so  that  the  treatment 
of  the  railway  question  was  scarcely  in  accordance  with  his 
general  character,  and  more  like  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  less  liberal-minded  predecessor.  Northum* 
berland  is  far  behind  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in 
railway  accommodation ;  there  is  no  railway  in  the  county 
westward  of  Alnwick,  and  all  the  distance  from  Alnwick  to 
the  Border  has  to  be  traversed  by  the  slow  means  of  a  former 
age.  A  railroad  through  that  district  is  a  necessity  of  the 
times.  Acting  for  the  town,  the  Board  of  Health  attempted 
to  form  a  scheme  for  a  railway  to  pass  from  Alnwick,  through 
Wooler,  and  on  to  the  Border ;  but  their  efforts  failed,  chiefly 
because  the  duke  was  hostile  to  a  railway  passing  up  the  valley 
of  the  Aln,  inasmuch  as  it  would  traverse  a  portion  of  Holn 
Park,  though  it  would  not  have  been  nearer  to  his  castle  than 
about  half  a  mile.  Nature  has  there  cut  through  the  great 
hill  between  Alnwick  and  the  west,  and  scooped  out  a  line  for 
a  railway.  In  consequence  of  this  failure,  a  railway  from 
the  Borders  and  Wooler,  will  pass  by  Rothbury  and  onward  to 
Scotch  Gap,  and  thus  divert  an  important  traffic  from  the  town 
of  Alnwick.  Sincehis  death,it  has  been  saidon  goodauthority 
that  he  would  have  agreed  to  a  line  through  the  park  and 
up  the  valley  of  the  Aln,  provided  the  people  of  Alnwick  had 
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given  up  their  ancient  rights  and  pririWes  connected  with 
the  great  north  road  and  the  Pasture,  which  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  in  effect  the  people's  park.  To  another 
important  change  in  Alnwick  he  was,  however,  a  consenting 
party ;  he  agreed  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  manorial  claims 
over  Alnwick  Moor,  on  condition  of  receiving  from  the  free- 
men two  hundered  and  fifty  seven  acres  of  their  land. 

Eighteen  years,  Algernon  enjoyed  the  dukedom;  but  in 
the  latter  period  of  his  life  he  was  sadly  afflicted  by  gout 
While  the  country  around  was  covered  with  snow,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  this  disease,  and  died  on  Sunday  morning,  February 
12th,  1865,  at  Alnwick  Castle. 

Though  the  duke  had  passed  beyond  the  three  score  and 
ten  allotted  to  man,  we  cannot  but  feel  sorrowful,  that  he 
should  have  been  taken  away  before  he  had  completed  the 
works  he  had  undertaken,  and  enjoyed  something  of  the  fruit 
of  his  anxieties  and  labour.  Much  still  remained  to  be  done  on 
his  estates,  to  bring  the  cottages  and  dwellings  of  workmen 
into  a  proper  sanitary  condition.  His  great  castle  was  nearly 
finished ;  yet  he  saw  not  the  triumphant  end  of  his  work. 
So  is  it,  however,  with  other  actors  in  large  schemes — ^many 
sow  who  never  reap ;  yet  it  is  a  blessing  that  we  are  so  con- 
stituted, that  there  is  frequently  more  enjoyment  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object  than  in  its  possession. 

Deeply  lamented  was  the  death  of  the  duke  in  the  county ; 
and  it  created  a  sensation  even  in  other  parts  of  the  country* 
He  was  known  to  fame ;  for  his  charitable  acts,  his  good  deeds, 
his  architectural  achievements,  his  archaeological  surveys  had 
been  folly  recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  the  day,  as  they  were 
in  progress. 

The  duke  lived  more  at  Alnwick  than  any  of  his  prede* 
cessors;  he  seemed  attached  to  his  northern  home.  His 
early  life  as  a  sailor,  his  experience  as  a  traveller,  and  his 
intercourse  with  learned  and  scientific  men,  had  QOt  only 
liberalised  his  mind,  but  given  freedom  to  bis  manner.  Less 
formal  and  stately  than  former  dukes,  ha  mingled  more  with 
the  people  on  his  estates,  many  of  whom,  in  consequence,  felt 
towards  him  strong  personal  attachment,  Yet  had  he  a  ling- 
ering feeling  towards  old  feudal  times,  when  the  baron  was 
the  chief  among  his  vassals,  The  restored  castle  is  a  reflex  of 
his  mind;  there  we  have  a  combination  of  the  old  feudal 
fortress  with  the  modem  palace.  Largely  did  he  give  in 
charity,  and  in  support  of  modem  schemes  to  benefit  humanity; 
but  he  gave  as  a  chieftain — the  schemes  were  bis  own  or 
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essentially  modified  by  him ;  and  most  of  them  were  for  the 
llistricts  over  which  he  was  lord.  He  seemed,  however,  to 
regard  himself  as  the  steward  of  a  great  estate,  for  the 
management  of  which  he  was  responsible.  And  this  feeling 
is  spreading  among  the  dominant  families  in  Britain ;  and 
well  for  themselves  it  is  so ;  for  the  wise  and  generous  use 
of  the  great  powers  with  which  they  are  entrusted,  will 
command  respect,  which  long  lines  of  ancestors,  a  galaxy 
of  heraldry,  or  even  vast  territorial  possessions  would  fail 
to  secure. 

His  body  lay  in  state  for  two  days  at  Alnwick  Castle ;  and 
it  was  conducted  out  of  the  town,  and  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey  with  stately  ceremonies,  similar  to  those  with  which 
his  brother's  remains  were  honoured. 

The  third  and  fourth  dukes  appear  to  have  been  strongly 
inclined  to  maintain  and  extend  the  territorial  greatness  of 
their  family.  By  a  settlement  made  in  1817,  what  are  called 
the  female  baronies  including  the  manors  of  Tynemouth, 
Newburn,  Prudhoe,  and  Barrasford,  worth  it  is  said  about 
£40,000  yearly,  would  have  passed  to  the  duke  of  Athol ;  but 
his  reversionary  interest  was  purchased,  so  that  the  Northum- 
berland estates  might  descend  without  diminution  to  the 
succeeding  lords.  New  lands  were  also  purchased  of  the 
value  of  about  £500,000.  Through  the  will  of  Algernon  the 
fourth  duke  and  through  earlier  settlements,  the  whole  of  the 
vast  possessions  of  the  deceased  duke  became  the  inheritance 
of  the  earl  of  Beverley,  the  heir  to  the  dukedom,  charged 
only  with  the  payment  of  annuities  to  the  dowager  duchess. 
This  will  presents  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  fourth  earl  of 
Northumberland ;  for  in  it  are  no  bequests  or  legacies  to  any 
other  branch  of  his  family,  nor  to  any  of  his  friends  or 
servants,  nor  to  public  or  charitable  institutions.  The 
Beverley  estates  do  not,  however,  swell  those  of  the  dukedom ; 
for  it  was  directed  by  will,  that  if  ever  the  earldom  of 
Beverley  should  be  united  to  the  dukedom  of  Northumber- 
land, the  Beverley  estates,  worth  about  £12,000  a  year, 
should  go  to  the  next  younger  male  branch  of  the  family ; 
and  hence  they  would  pass  to  a  clergyman,  the  son  of  the  late 
Bishop  Percy  of  Carlisle. 

GEOBGE,  FIFTH  DUKE  OF  NOETHUMBEELAND. 

Algernon,  the  fourth  duke,  being  the  last  male  descendant 
of  Hugh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  duke,  the  succession  to  the 
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barony  of  Alnwick  aod  to  the  dukedom  passed  to  t]ie  descen- 
dant of  Algernon  his  second  son,  who  on  the  death  of 
his  &ther  became  Lord  Lovaine.  On  November  2nd,  1798 
be  was  created  earl  of  Beverley,  and  he  died  on  October  Slst, 
1830.  George  Percy,  his  son,  then  succeeded  him  as  earl  of 
Beverley ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  duke  on  February 
13th,  1865,  he  became  duke  of  Northumberland.  He  vras 
born  on  June  S2nd,  1778,  and  he  married  on  September  26tb, 
1801,  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  the  Hon.  A.  Stuart  Wortley. 
His  eldest  surviving  son,  Algernon  George  Percy,  now 
Earl  Percy  and  Lord  Lovaine,  was  bom  May  6th,  1810;  he, 
in  1845,  married  Louisa  daughter  of  Henry  Drummond  of 
Albury  Park,  Esq, ;  they  have  two  sons  Henry  George  Percy, 
Lord  Warkworth,  born  May  20th,  1846,  and  Algernon  Mal- 
colm Arthur,  who  was  bom  October  2nd,  1851. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ALNWIOK  OASTLE  .♦ 

For  mote  than  seven  hundred  summers  the  sun  has  glittered 
Upon  the  walls  and  towers  of  Alnwick  Castle,  ripening  patches 
of  their  masonry  to  an  amber-grey  tint,  and  castinff  great 
shadows  in  the  courts  within,  without  much  change  haying 
occurred  to  its  original  configuration.     There  are  still  frag- 
ments existing  of  a  massive  Norman  fabric,  in  positions  which 
prove  that  the  keep  must  have  occupied  the  site  of  that  now 
standing,  and  have  consisted  of  towers  grouped  around  an 
inner  court  as  at  the  present  day,  and  that  the  line  of  circum- 
vallation  must  have  been,  in  some  places  at  least,  identical 
with  what  we  now  see.    These  remains  are  the  ponderous 
ribbed  archway  leading  into  the  inner  court,  having  a  semi- 
circular arch  9ft.  Sin.  wide ;  at  each  end  enriched  with  a 
double  row  of  Norman  zig-zag  ornament,  and  a  label  in  which 
every  stone  forms  a  separate  compartment  of  diaper  work  of 
different  patterns ;  and  portions  of  the  curtain  wall,  easily 
distinguisnable  by  the  character  of  its  masonry,  each  course 
being  uniform  and  each  stone  being  small,  and  though  ori- 
ginally square,  now  so  much  worn  as  to  appear  to  be  almost 
round*    Buried  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  we 
have  further  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  earliest  structure  with  the  present,  in  the  low  retaining 
wall  of  the  Norman  fosse,  which  was  uncovered  when  pre- 
paring the  foundations  of  the  new  Prudhoe  Tower,  and  was 
observed  to  follow  nearly  the  same  curve  as  would  be  required 
to  enclose  the  existing  group  of  buildings.     There  are  castles 
in  Normandy  having  considerable  resemblance  to  this  con- 
figuration, and  occupying  corresponding  positions  in  reference 
to  the   adjoining  towns,  showing  that  although  very  clever 

*    I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fred.  R.  Wilson,  architect,  for  this  deicriptioD  of 
Alnwick  Cutle. 
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adaptations  were  made  to  sidt  sites  in  particular  instances,  there 
was  a  general  system  developed  and  pursued  by  the  Norman 
conquerors  in  military  as  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The 
town  of  Coucy,  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  occupies  a  position 
with  reference  to  the  castle  of  the  proud  lords  de  Coucy, 
curiously  identical  with  that  of  Alnwick  to  the  stronghold  of 
the  De  Vescys. 

The  castle  retains  more  extensive  remains  of  the  additions 
effected  by  the  first  Percy,  lord  of  Alnwick.  He  appears  to 
have  compassed  and  commenced,  although  he  may  not  have 
lived  to  complete,  a  general  scheme  of  converting  the  Norman 
fortress  into  the  more  complicated  stronghold,  demanded  by 
the  improvements  made  in  Edwardian  times  in  the  modes  of 
attack.  He  built  a  new  entrance  between  two  polygonal 
towers,  which  he  additionally  defended  by  a  crenelated  bar- 
bican furnished  with  turrets  at  its  most  advanced  points, 
from  which  the  besieged  could  defend  the  gateway,  a  middle 
gatehouse  dividing  the  area  within  the  enceintemto  two  wards; 
and  proceeding  along  the  curtain  wall,  which  he  may  have 
extended  in  some  portions,  he  added  parapets  and  placed 
strong  towers  at  short  intervals,  each  capable  of  separate  de- 
fence. He  strengthened  the  Norman  entrance  into  the  inner 
court  of  the  keep,  by  building  a  three  storied  polygonal  tower 
on  either  side  of  it,  and  rebuilt  some  portions  of  the  keep, 
including  that  length  of  it  which  contains  the  graceful  lancet- 
headed  arcaded  draw-well.  Within  the  gateway  towers  one  on 
either  hand,  he  provided  two  dungeons  for  prisoners.  These 
are  small  cells  about  ten  feet  square  lighted  by  ''  archiSres," 
entered  by  narrow  passages  through  shoulder  headed  doorways, 
having  gratings  mserted  in  their  floorings,  down  which 
prisoners  were  lowered  to  dark  subterranean  prisons,  nine 
feet  long  by  eight  feet,  having  no  other  approach.  On  most 
of  the  merlons  of  his  towers  he  placed  stone  figures  of  warriors 
(whole  and  half  length)  in  the  armour  of  the  period,  in  atti- 
tudes suggestive  of  defence,  to  confuse  assailants ;  and  that 
they  were  likely  to  answer  his  purpose  there  was  evidence 
lately,  in  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  these  figures  from  those 
of  the  numerous  workmen  who  were  employed  at  the  same 
elevations.  In  the  recent  alterations,  the  dining-hall  of  this 
baron,  or  of  his  immediate  sucessors,  was  discovered  beneath  a 
veil  of  profuse  ornamentation  in  plaster  work,  with  which  it 
was  modernised  in  the  last  century.  Rather  less  than  half 
across  its  length  the  mark  of  the  dais  was  observable, 
and  at  the  superior  end  there  was  a  curious  recess  which  was 
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probably  fonned  for  the  dreaaoir^  a  piece  of  furniture  now  only 
made  in  common  materials  for  the  array  of  kitchen  wares,  but 
formerly  placed  in  thereception  chamber  for  the  display  of  plate 
and  costly  articles  of  ceramic  ware.  This  recess  was  finished 
with  a  hood  moulding  having  a  lion's  claw  as  a  termination ; 
and  by  the  sideof  it  was  a  small  niche  with  a  hollowed  shelf  and 
drain  from  it,  like  a  piscina.  As  if  to  enable  us  to  realize 
more  vividly  the  ancient  hall^  the  hooks  were  left  in  the  wall 
by  which  tapestry  was  formerly  suspended  to  cover  the  bare 
ashler  wall-work.  At  one  side  of  the  room^  too,  there  was 
a  door  communicating  with  a  staircase  leading  to  a  floor 
above ;  and  at  the  lower  end  was  the  principal  staircase  of 
approach  to  the  hall  from  the  court.  Unfortunately  it  was 
decided  that  the  ravages  which  time  and  intermediate  altera- 
tions had  made  to  tliis  interesting  chamber,  were  too  considera- 
ble to  admit  of  repair;  and  all  its  leading  features  were 
demolished.  The  large  rib- vaulted  chamber  beneath  the  hall 
was,  however,  preserved,  and  the  staircase  turret  projecting 
from  the  round  tow^er  at  one  end  of  the  hall  was  rebuilt  stone 
for  stone. 

A  later  lord  of  Alnwick,  the  son  of  Hotspur^  has  also  left 
indications  of  a  comprehensive  repair  of  the  castle;  and 
several  buildings  taken  down  in  the  alterations  of  a  century 
ago,  making  provision  for  the  accommodation  of  more  men 
and  horses  than  could  have  been  housed  in  the  first  instance, 
may  have  been  among  his  additions. 

■  The  most  material  transformation,  however,  that  the  castle 
suffered  since  the  first  Percy  lord  came  into  possession,  must 
have  been  that  effected  by  the  first  duke  of  Northumberland 
about  a  century  ago.  The  belt  of  towers  and  intermediate 
curtain  walls  forming  the  keep — with  the  exception  of  that 
containing  the  Percy  dining  hall  just  mentioned,  the  poly- 
gonal towers  at  the  entrance  with  the  Norman  gateway 
attached  to  them,  and  the  middle  gate-house — were  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  so  as  to  form  one  vast  suite  of  apartments 
on  the  first  or  principal  floor,  in  which  most  of  the  rooms 
opened  out  of  one  another,  and  which  was  approached  by  a 
large  fan-shaped  staircase  occupying  the  whole  of  one  tower. 
The  various  isolated  buildings,  amongst  which  was  a  chapel 
in  the  inner  bailey,  were  removed  and  the  moats  filled.  The 
stone  figures  on  the  parapets  were  multiplied.  Three  of  the 
towers  on  the  curtain  wall  were  rebuilt,  and  the  site  of  one 
that  had  fallen  filled  up  by  a  length  of  walling;  and  a  long 
line  of  new  offices  was  built  outside  the  southern  portion  of  the 
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Hoe  of  cireiunyallation.  Where  in  old  times  a  curtain  wall 
extended  from  the  keep  to  the  middle  gate-house,  to  divide 
the  ground  within  the  enceinte  into  two  wards,  a  wing  of 
buildings  was  erected  which  to  some  extent  made  a  commu- 
nication between  the  keep  and  the  new  line  of  offices.  The 
severe  and  irregular  fenestration  of  the  Edwardian  builders 
was  supplanted  by  tiers  of  larger  window  openings,  of  what 
we  should  now  call  a  theatrical  character;  the  mediaeval 
intention  of  the  building  as  a  fortress,  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  style  being  lost  sight  of,  in  the  design  of  converting  it  into 
a  modern  nobleman's  mansion.  The  principal  suite  of  apart* 
mentSy  consisting  of  saloon,  drawing-room,  dining-room, 
breakfast-room,  library,  chapel,  and  state  bed-chambeis,  was 
decorated  in  the  most  profuse  manner  with  plaster  moulding 
and  fan-tracery,  in  imitation  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  most 
florid  period  of  Gothic  architecture.  This  was,  however,  the 
fashion  of  the  day;  and  the  new  works  were  considered 
superb  and  lauded  to  the  skies. 

The  extensive  alterations,  which  have  just  now  been  com- 
pie  ted,  were  commenced  by  Algernon,  fourth  duke  of  North- 
umberland, in  October,  1854.  The  leading  idea  followed  out 
in  their  scheme  was  the  external  restoration  of  the  mediaeval 
character  of  the  pile,  combined  with  the  erection  of  a  central 
mass  that  was  to  give  additional  height,  size,  and  dignity  to  it. 
This  involved  the  removal  of  the  work  effected  in  the  last 
century,  which,  being  of  no  great  interest,  was  to  be  supplanted 
by  an  arrangement  embracing,  in  the  interior,  the  artistic 
elegance  of  a  cinque-cento  Roman  palazzo,  with  the  various 
lu3turies  and  contrivances  demanded  by  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury cultivation.  The  idea  of  preserving  the  mediaeval 
interest  of  the  structure  was  not,  however,  strictly  carried 
out  in  detail,  as  two  of  the  ancient  towers  on  the  wall, 
the  Edwardian  Falconer's  and  Armourer's  Towers,  with 
Norman  curtain  walls  between,  were  taken  down  to  give 
better  views  from  the  windows  of  the  new  Prudhoe  Keep 
Tower ;  as  we  have  seen,  the  Percy  Dining  Hall  was  not 
preserved;  every  window  the  first  duke  put  in  was  re- 
moved; and  most  of  the  additional  figures  with  Avhich 
he  peopled  the  parapets  were  taken  down.  The  Italian 
portion  of  the  scheme,  however,  was  worked  out  in  its 
integrity.  A  congress  held  at  the  castle,  presided  over  by  the 
late  duke,  at  which  the  Boman  antiquary  Commendatore 
Canina,  Signer  Montiroli,  architect,  and  the  English  professors 
of  architecture  Messrs.  Cockerell  and  DonalcUon^  attended. 
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discussed  the  various  artistic  difficulties^  including  the  anomaly 
of  a  building  being  externally  English  and  internally  Roman. 
The  professors  urged  that  the  walls  of  the  Percy  stronghold 
should  represent  the  deeds  of  the  race^  a  recommendation  that 
has  been  to  some  extent  adopted ;  but  in  other  respects  they 
countenanced  the  general  scheme ;  and  Professor  Donaldson 
undertook  to  bring  this  phase  of  foreign  art^  held  by  the  late 
duke  of  Northumberland  to  be  a  matter  of  national  importance^ 
under  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Meanwhile,  an  Italian  sculptor  in  wood.  Signer  BuUetti,  from 
Florence,  recommended  for  the  work  by  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
commenced,  in  a  studio  fitted  up  for  him  in  the  castle, 
the  work  of  earring  the  profusion  of  Italian  ornament  required 
for  the  proposed  decoration,  and,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  English 
and  Scottish  carvers,  was  for  several  years  engaged  upon  it. 
The  work  executed  by  them  is  a  marvel  of  delicacy  and  finish ; 
an  excellence  that  is  most  apparent,  perhaps,  in  the  walnut 
and  pine  wood  carvings  of  the  state  dining-room,  which  are 
not  coloured  and  gilded  like  those  in  other  apartments.  Some 
of  the  panels  of  the  window  shutters  in  the  drawing-room 
Oft.  4in.  by  Sft.  Sin.,  occupied  one  man  a  year  in  their 
production.  A  second  studio  was  established,  in  which  the 
plaster  decorations  of  some  of  the  state  bed-chambers  and 
private  apartments  were  modelled  and  cast ;  and,  besides  this, 
an  evening  drawing  school  was  instituted  by  the  duke,  for  the 
improvement  of  such  of  the  employes  as  chose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  for  a  time  investing  the  castle  with  much  of  the 
character  of  a  school  of  art.  When  the  progress  of  the  qcw 
works  was  at  its  height  there  were  three  hundred  artizans 
employed. 

There  were  several  curious  discoveries  made  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  works.  When  the  fosse  was  excavated,  part  of 
the  mediaeval  metal  bit  of  a  horse  was  found,  as  well  as  a 
triple  iron  spiked  claw  intended  to  lame  horses.  And  when 
one  of  the  towers  built  by  the  first  duke  was  taken  down  to 
make  room  for  the  Prudhoe  Tower,  a  corked  black  glass 
bottle  was  found  built  up  in  the  masonry,  containing 
a  piece  of  parchment  on  which  was  written — *'  This  castle 
was  built  by  Matthew  and  Thomas  Mills,  master  masons, 
in  the  year  1764."  Besides  the  bottle,  there  were  pieces  of 
Norman  and  mediaeval  stone  work  built  in — such  as  the  lancet 
and  shoulder  heads,  sills,  jaumbs,  mullions,  and  caps  of 
ancient  windows,  lengths  of  moulding,  a  stone  half-length 
figure,  &c.,  proving  that  these  masons  used  up  the  materials 
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of  a  former  structure,  which  it  is  not  improbable  they  had 
pulled  down.  There  were  also  many  metal  articles  such  as 
an  old  saw,  chisels,  numerous  keys,  seyeral  coins,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  bones  of  animak  found. 

Another  relic  was  discovered  enclosed  in  the  marble  monu- 
mental sarcophagus  erected  in  the  chapel,  to  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  duchess  of  Northumberland.  This  was  a  packet  of 
letters  from  her  grace  to  her  husband,  specimens  of  seyeral 
silver  coins,  struck  in  honor  of  the  restoration  of  the  castle 
effscted  by  them,  intaglio  portraits  of  both  duke  and  duchess 
of  the  size  adapted  for  rings  or  seals,  and  some  silver  coinage 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  letters  powdeted  away  as  they 
were  lifted  up,  mere  fragments  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  made  the  discovery ;  but  all  that  could  be  removed, 
with  the  coins  and  portraits,  were  carefully  preserved. 

The  space  enclosed  by  the  castle  wall  may  be  compared  to 
an  irregular  three  sided  figure,  the  line  of  curtain  being 
broken  by  the  projections  and  recesses  formed  by  the  towers 
and  garrets  upon  it.  Near  the  centre  of  the  northern 
frontage  of  this  rude  triangle  stands  the  belt  of  towers  form- 
ing the  keep,  the  new  Prudhoe  Keep-tower  with  its  flag 
turret  rising  conspicuously  above  the  rest.  From  this  frontage 
the  ground  slopes  rapidly  down  to  the  plateau  by  the  river's 
edge,  which,  artificially  widened  at  this  point,  flows  placidly 
through  pastures  dappled  with  kine.  The  southern  frontage 
of  the  castle  would  overlook  the  town,  but  for  the  inter- 
vening blocks  of  offices,  and  a  high  mound  recently  thrown 
up  to  exclude  this  view.  By  reference  to  P/a^a/X.,  it  will 
be  seen  that  to  approach  the  state  apartments  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enter  the  castle  at  the  Barbican 'and  principal 
fate-house  on  the  west  side,  and  thence  to  traverse  the  outer 
aUey  in  the  direction  of  the  middle  gate-house,  the  gate  of 
which  the  visitor  must  also  pass  through,  before  he  finds 
himself  in  sight  of  the  Norman  gateway  leading  into  the 
inner  court,  in  which  is  situated  the  entrance  to  the  keep. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  charmed  with  the  old-world  air  of 
all  around ;  with  the  grey  curtain  wall  and  its  wind-bleached 
towers  shutting  out  the  world  of  to  day;  the  gallant  keep ;  the 
four  ancient  rib-vaulted  gateways,  one  to  be  traversed  to  gain 
the  other ;  the  parapets  with  square  blue  patches  of  sky  be- 
tween, still  showing  the  bolt  holes  for  the  wooden  shutters, 
with  which  the  square  blue  patches  of  sky  were  blocked  out  in 
times  of  peril ;  the  worn  figures  looking  down  from  the  towers ; 
the  masterly,  we  might  almost  say  loving,  transition  from 
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rounds  and  pointed,  and  segmental  arches,  to  round  and 
pointed  and  segmental  arches  again ;  the  long  narrow  archieres 
or  arrow  slits ;  the  harbed  cross-bow  slits ;  the  portcullises ; 
the  quaint  projections,  here  splayed,  there  corbelled ;  the  traces 
of  the  hoaardisy  the  wooden  armour  with  which  the  castle  was 
girded  for  the  fight ;  the  heraldic  sculptures ;  the  shadowy 
recesses;  the  old  mellowed  masonry  of  the  Normans  and  the 
grey  stonework  of  the  Edwardian  builders,  albeit  these  latter 
bring  into  unwelcome  relief  the  cold,  hard,  stiff  style  of  the 
Georgian  era,  and  point  out  too  unerringly  the  additions  of 
the  last  decade. 

In  the  inner  court  one  of  the  features  in  the  recent  improve- 
ments will  be  obseryed.  This  is  a  corridor  running  round 
part  of  the  court  on  piers  and  corbels,  formed  to  afford  separate 
access  to  the  state  apartments,  which,  as  we  haye  mentioned, 
were  formerly  without  this  convenience.  A  large  double 
porch,  the  outer  one  of  which  admits  carriages  so  that  their 
occupants  may  be  set  down  under  cover,  indicates  the  entrance. 
Both  the  outer  and  inner  porch  are  mediaeval  in  character, 
having  wrought  stone  semi-circular  arches  and  groinings  with 
chamrered  rij^ ;  but  on  passing  through  these  the  visitor  steps 
into  the  interior  of  a  Koman  palace.  The  scheme  of  tne 
Italian  decorations  required  that  the  entrance  should  be 
treated  with  simplicity,  and  a  gradual  enrichment  take  place 
till  it  culminated  in  the  principal  state  chambers.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  walls  o!  the  entrance-hall  to  be  plain 
masonry,  technically  known  asdressed  and  rubbedashlar  work, 
and  the  pavement  to  be  of  the  stone  of  the  county.  An  inner 
hall,  giving  access  to  the  grand  staircase,  shows  the  first  sight 
of  the  gorgeous  ornamentation  we  are  gradually  approaching. 
This  chamber  is  somewhat  richer  than  the  last,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  being  panelled. 

The  staircase  is  a  fine  feature  in  the  interior.  Each  step 
is  wrought  of  clear  white  Bothbury  stone  and  is  twelve  fi^et 
long ;  and  the  landing  stage  is  in  one  stone  twelve  feet  square. 
The  walls  are  also  panelled  with  marbles  and  stuccoes,  and 
the  ceiling  is  vaulted  in  stucco  work  and  picked  out  with 
cream  tints  and  gold.  The  staircase  terminates  in  a  sort  of 
loggia,  a  vestibule  thirty  feet  square,  of  which  one  side  con- 
sists of  an  open  arcade  looking  down  upon  the  staircase. 
This  is  called  the  Guard  ChambCT.  The  flooring  is  composed 
of  a  Venetian  mosaic  pavement  of  small  pieces  of  variegated 
marbles,  and  the  ceiling  is  panelled ;  and  in  the  deep  firieae 
are  subjects  connected  with  Chevy  Chase  painted  by  Herr 
Gotzenberg4 
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Frons  this  thoroughly  Baphaelesque  apartment  depart 
corridors  right  and  left^  in  which  the  chapel,  state  hed* 
chambers,  and  private  apartments  are  situated;  it  also 
affords  access  to  a  gorgeous  ante^room  twenty  two  feet  square, 
the  ceiling  of  which,  panelled  into  a  large  octagon  centre-piece, 
is  elaborately  carved  in  wood  and  resplendent  with  gold  and 
colour.  On  the  left  hand  of  this  chamber  is  the  great  library 
which  is  within  the  walls  of  the  new  Prudhoe  Tower ;  and 
on  the  right  the  saloon,  drawing-room,  and  dining-room* 
It  may,  thus,  be  briefly  stated  that  there  are  on  this  floor 
two  staircases  besides  the  grand  staircase,  eighteen  chambers, 
besides  the  gallery  of  the  chapel,  ten  of  which  are  in  the  ring 
of  towers  composing  the  keep,  one  over  the  Norman  gateway, 
two  in  the  polygonal  towers  adjoining,  and  five  in  a  wing  of 
building  connecting  the  keep  with  the  middle  gate-house  and 
the  range  of  kitchen  offices,  the  site  of  which  was,  in  old 
times,  occupied  by  a  length  of  curtain  wall.  The  ceilings  of  five 
of  these  apartments  axe  superbly  carved,  coloured,  and  gilded ; 
a  sixth  is  carved  but  uncoloured ;  eight  present  Italian  designs 
in  plaster-work ;  and  another,  now  called  the  breakfast-room, 
retains  the  decorations  of  a  century  ago. 

The  library  ib  a  lar^  oblong  apartment  fifty  four  feet  long 
by  twenty  four  feet  wide,  I\aving  a  bay  in  the  centre  at  right 
angles  with  it,  twenty  four  feet  wide  by  sixteen  feet  long,  thus 
following  the  contour  of  the  Prudhoe  Tower.  This  form 
admits  of  the  division  of  the  ceiling,  by  means  of  panelled 
beams,  into  four  large  square  compartments,  three  of  which 
are  in  the  principal  part  of  the  chamber,  and  the  fourth  in 
the  large  bay  or  recess  mentioned.  In  the  centre  of  each  of 
these  compartments  is  an  octagonal  coffered  panel,  having  a 
carved  device  allegorical  of  the  arts  and  sciences  relieved 
boldly  from  it.  The  same  set  of  colours  exquisitely  toned  by 
subtle  mixtures,  is  used  throughout  the  decorations  with  a 
most  harmonious  result,  a  variety  being  obtained  by  a  promi- 
nence given  to  different  tints  in  each  chamber.  Thus  in  the 
library,  though  there  are  many  positive  as  well  as  neutral 
colours  used,  there  is  an  impression  made  on  the  eye  of  the 
predominance  of  a  subdued  blue  as  a  background  for  the 
gilded  carvings.  Two  tiers  of  book-cases  lining  the  walls, 
the  light  gallery  running  along  the  upper  one  being 
approached  by  a  staircase  in  the  thickness  of  one  of  the  walls, 
and  three  fire-places  of  coloured  marble,  give  an  air  of  a  literary 
sanctuary,  at  once  suggestive  of  quiet,  repose,  and  luxurious 
comfort. 
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The  saloon  is  of  a  different  form  to  the  library,  and  of  some- 
what smaller  extent,  being  forty-two  feet  longoy  twenty^-two 
wide ;  the  bay  which  occupies  one  of  the  circular  towers  is 
finished  internally  to  the  form  of  a  semi-octagon,  haying 
canted  angles  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  main  portions 
of  the  chamber,  making  the  room  here  thirty-six  feet  broad. 
The  ceiling,  friezes,  chimney-pieces,  window  shutters,  doors^ 
and  dados  oif  this  apartment  present  further  specimens  of  the 
sumptuousness  of  cinque-cento  decorations.  Carmine  and 
ultra-marine  are  the  predominant  tints  in  the  ceiling,  althoiigh, 
as  we  before  mentioned,  all  the  other  colours  throughout  the 
ornamentation  are  present.  The  design  was  suggested  by 
decorations  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome.  The  chimney-piece  was 
executed  in  the  eternal  city.  Two  caryatides  representing 
Roman  slayes  executed  by  Signer  Nucci,  support  the  corniced 
shelf.  A  deep  fiieze,  painted  on  canyas  by  Signer  Mantoyani, 
runs  round  the  room  between  the  cornice  and  the  architraye, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  walls  is  a  walnut  and  maple  inlaid 
skirting  or  dado,  three  feet  high. 

In  the  drawing-room  ceiling  the  gilded  caryin^  are  seen 
against  a  gorgeous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  harmonious  back- 
ground, in  which  orange  and  green  are  used  on  larger  surfiu^es 
than  the  other  colours.  The  shelf  of  the  white  Carrara  marble 
chimney-piece  in  this  room,  also  of  Roman  workmanship,  is 
supported  on  either  side  of  the  fire-place  by  a  female  figure 
copied  from  the  antique  canephorse.  The  frieze,  like  that  in 
the  saloon,  is  of  a  design  consisting  of  nude  boys  and  festooned 
conyentional  ornaments,  but  it  differs  from  it  more  markedly 
in  the  colour  of  the  back-ground — that  in  the  saloon  being  of 
a  deep  red — this  of  an  ultra-marine  blue  colour.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  friezes  by  Guilio  Romano  in  the  commendante's 
apartments  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  haye  furnished  the 
theme  of  these.  The  form  of  this  room  is  polygonal  ter- 
minating in  a  semi-octagon  at  each  end,  and  having  a  semi- 
octagon  projecting  from  the  centre  of  one  of  its  sides,  and  it 
is  forty-six  feet  long  by  thirty-four  feet  wide  at  its  broadest 
point.  The  wall  damasks  and  the  rich  carpets  were  designed 
in  reference  to  their  several  destinations. 

The  dining  room,  sixty^feet  long  by^ twenty-four  feet  broad 
and  about  twenty-four  feet  high,  covers  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  hall  and  extends  beyond  it.  It  is  of  a  rectangular 
form  having  a  projection,  within  the  contour  of  the 
round  tower  at  one  end  of  it,  which  forms  a  conve- 
nient recess  in  the  service  of  a  state  dinner.    The  marble 
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cliimney-piece  in  this  room  is  a  large  and  snlendid  work 
of  the  sculptor^s  art,  displaying  the  arms  of  the  late  duke  and 
duchess  Eleanor  in  the  centre  of  the  frieze,  and  is  supported 
on  one  side  by  the  figure  of  a  fawn  and  on  the  other  by  a  bac- 
ehante.  The  coflbred  ceiling — the  design  of  which  is  taken 
from  one  existing  in  the  basilica  of  San  Lorenzo,  outside  the 
walls  of  Kome — ^the  cornice,  frieze,  andarchitrave  are  all  in  rich 
pine  wood  earrings  and  mouldings,  with  cedar  panels  for  the 
back  ground  left  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  wokmL  employed. 
The  dado  is  in  walnut  with  very  richly  and  minutely  carved 
panels.  The  room  adjoining  this  truly  ducal  apartment  is 
the  breakfast  room,  the  sole  relic  of  the  works  so  much  ap- 
plauded in  the  days  of  Horace  Walpole,  Beckford,  Batty, 
Langley,  and  their  contemporaries. 

The  chapel  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  was  here  that, 
during  the  progress  of  the  works,  EnffUsh  and  Italian  art  met 
face  to  face  with  all  likelihood  of  being  difficult  to  reconcile. 
We  have  seen  that  the  medieval  character  of  the  building 
was  lefi;  behind  as  the  visitor  passed  through  the  porch ;  but 
here,  in  the  stone-groined  roof  and  lancet  windows  it  came 
into  close  contact.  It  was  resolved^  however,  to  employ 
Italian  art  in  medieeval  decorations,  and  accordingly  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  compartments  in  the  fascie,  at  the  base 
of  the  windows,  are  similar  in  character  to  some  of  the  most 
valuable  Sfecimensof  cpua  Alexandrum — ^foreign  mosaic  work 
placed  by  early  abbots  round  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
iiessor,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Chapel  is  oblong  with  a 
semi-octagonal  apsidal  end.  The  ^ound  floor,  devoted  to 
the  seats  for  domestics,  measures  thirty-two  feet  by  eighteen 
feet.  It  is  liffhted  by  five  lancet  windows.  The  gallery, 
intended  for  the  ducal  family  and  their  guests,  is  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  state  apartments,  and  being  recessed  back 
with  a  continuation  of  the  groined  roof,  the  total  length  is 
increased  to  forty*  six  feet. 

Proceeding  along  the  corridor  on  this  side  of  the  vestibule, 
after  passing  one  of  the  smaller  staircases,  we  come  to  the  set 
of  state  bed-rooms  and  dressing-rooms,  and  the  suite  of  pri- 
vate apartments  of  the  ducal  owners.  Each  of  the  state 
bed-chambers  occupies  a  semi-circular  tower  measuring  twenty 
seven  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  feet  in  width  respectively, 
and  is  provided  with  an  exquisitely  finished  dressing-room ; 
the  first  of  which  is  hexagonal  in  form  and  the  second  octa- 
gonal, subject,  however,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  external 
rorm,  which  causes  it  to  assume  a  rectangular  form  at  one  end 
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beyond  the  boundary  of  the  octagonal  panelling  of  iihe  odling. 
All  these  chambers  are  luxuriously  fitted  and  furnished. 

Continuing  our  route  past  a  second  best  staircase,  affording 
convenient  access  from  this  part  of  the  castle  to  the  court 
below^  and  in  the  wing  extending  from  the  keep  over  the 
middle  gateway  to  the  block  of  offices,  we  come  to  an  elegant 
apartment  called  the  duchess's  boudoir.  This  measures 
twenty-four  feet  in  length  by  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  except 
where  an  obtuse  triangular  recess  mcreases  the  breadth  to 
twenty-six  feet.  It  has  a  carved  pine-wood  flat  coffered  ceiling, 
coloured  and  gilded  like  those  in  the  state  apartments,  the 
design  of  which  was  taken  from  the  Camera  Borgia  in  the 
Vatican.  This  room  in  its  artistic  sumptuousness  of  chimney- 
piece,  damasks,  dados,  doors,  carpets,  and  fittings,  nught  be 
compared  to  a  casket  of  jewels,  in  which  every  artide  has 
been  considered  with  reference  to  its  close  association  with 
the  rank  of  its  owner.  Adjoining  it  is  the  duchess's  dressing* 
room,  twenty  feet  by  seventeen  feet,  scarcely  less  eleffant  in 
its  general  effect ;  and  beyond  this,  again,  is  the  femuy  bed- 
chamber, twenty  feet  square,  opening  on  the  other  side 
into  the  duke's  dressing-room,  twenty  feet  by  eighteen  feet, 
which  in  its  turn  has  communication  with  the  duke's  sitting* 
room,  twenty-<two  feet  by  twenty  feet.  The  consummate 
manner  in  which  the  various  irregular  forms  of  the  different 
chambers,  not  two  of  which  are  alme,  have  been  blended  into 
the  separate  designs  for  the  superb  ceilings,  all  geometrical 
in  their  general  character,  is  as  remarkable  as  their  exquisite 
colouring.  All  these  chambers  have  been  treated  as  works  of 
decorative  art,  forming  part  of  the  scheme  of  a  Boman  palatial 
interior,  and  are  well  worthy  of  study. 

The  fenesliation  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  ex- 
tei-nuUy  cusped  and  arched  windows,  which  light  the  grand 
staircase  from  the  inner  court,  are  transformed  within  to  a 
more  Italian  character,  having  semi-circular  heads.  The 
library,  saloon,  drawing-room,  and  dining-room  windows,  are 
also  altered  within  to  harmonize  with  the  cinque  cento  decora- 
tions. Those  of  the  chambers  south  of  the  Prudhoe  Tower 
are,  however,  all  left  cusped  or  shoulder  headed  or  lancet 
headed  as  the  case  may  be.  The  state  bed-chambers  are 
furnished  with  double  frames  and  glazing,  the  outer  frame 
work  being  of  copper — the  inner  of  <Mik. 

The  Prudhoe  Tower  has  two  chamber  floors  above  these 
apartments,  which  contain  additional  suites  of  bed-rooms  and 
dressing-rooms  furnished  with  every  sanitary  appliance ;  and 
in  the  flag  tower  there  is  an  altitude  of  two  more  chambers. 
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The  grand  staircase  and  that  portion  of  the  corridors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chief  state  apartments  are  warmed  by 
a  hot  apparatus  by  Price  and  Co.,  placed  in  the  basement  of 
the  Prudhoe  Tower.  Further  along  towards  the  private  apart- 
ments a  gill  stove  by  Stuart  and  Smithy  of  Sheffield^  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  entrance  staircase^  the  heat  from 
which  ascends  and  warms  that  portion  of  it.  A  fourth  con- 
trivance^ consisting  of  pipes  heated  by  steam,  proceeds  from 
the  kitchens  and  heats  the  corridor  communicating  with  the 
family  suite  of  apartments. 

On  the  ground  floor,  on  a  level  with  the  entrance  hall^ 
are  the  various  chambers  required  by  the  principal  domestics 
of  the  household,  properly  classified,  viz. ;  the  room  for  footmen 
in  waiting,  under  the  saloon  contiguous  to  the  main  entrance ; 
the  housekeeperVroom,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with 
oak  presses  for  linen ;  the  still-room,  fitted  with  all  the  latest 
culinary  contrivances ;  and  the  housemaid's-room,  all  en  suite 
under  the  great  library  in  the  Prudhoe  Tower ;  the  groom  of 
the  chambers'  rooms;  the  comptroller  of  the  household's 
rooms ;  bath-room,  lamp-room,  brushing-rooms,  and  footmen's 
rooms.  Here,  too,  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the 
service  of  the  dinner,  are  the  butler's  pantries,  consisting  of 
plate-closet,  and  glass  and  plate-pantries.  These  are  im-* 
mediately  below  the  drawing-room,  and  consequently  adjoin- 
ing the  large  vaulted  chamber  below  the  present  dining-room, 
which  is  now  used  as  wine  cellars  and  cellaret.  Between  the 
pantries  and  this  noble  Edwardian  vault  rises  a  circular  stair- 
case to  a  small  lobby,  close  to  the  dining-room  door,  by  which 
means,  and  the  ccmtrivance  of  a  lift,  all  the  service  of  the 
butler's  department  is  ordered  in  the  most  systematic  and 
efficient  manner. 

In  the  new  block  of  kitchens,  &c.,  the  baronial  idea,  only, 
finds  expression.  Although  every  known  modem  contrivance 
has  been  adopted  likely  to  perfect  each  domestic  arrangement, 
such  as  lifts,  steam  tables,  the  various  culinary  mechanical 

Eieoes  in  the  way  of  gas  and  charcoal  stoves,  as  well  as  the 
uge  open  fire,  consuming  a  ton  of  coals  at  everv  replenish- 
ment, it  is  not  ipossible  to  be  unimpressed  with  the  really 
mediaeval  proportions  and  effect  of  this  part  of  the  new  works. 
The  brass  and  steel  hydraulic  roasting  jack,  with  its  huge 
medisDval  oak  and  brass  lined  screen,  might  be  a  relic  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  waUs  of  the  kitchen  with  sculleiy 
and  j^try  are  of  dressed  ashlar.  The  principal  kitchen,  which 
is  thirty-four  feet  square,  has  a  groined  roof  which  rises  to  a 
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height  of  forty  feet  and  then  takes  a  lantern  fomii  as  at  the 
chateau  of  Montreuil  Bellay,  the  abbeys  of  Fontevraulty  St. 
Pierre  de  Chartres,  and  Marmontier^  the  palace  of  the  dukes 
of  Bourgogne  at  Dijon,  and  the  papal  palace  at  Avignon. 
The  service  of  the  dinner  from  this  department  is  facilitated 
by  means  of  a  lift,  twenty-seven  feet  in  height,  which  raises 
the  various  dishes  to  a  small  chamber  provided  for  the  pur^ 
pose  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  corridor  on  the  principal 
floor,  whence  a  train  of  servitors  place  them  on  the  dining 
table  in  due  order.  The  cook,  as  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  has 
an  office  in  this  group  of  buildings  and  the  completeness,  thus 
indicated,  is  still  more  perfected  with  separate  larders  for 
cold  meat,  stock,  fish,  and  game.  These  are  all  on  one  level 
to  avoid  unnecessary  labour  and  accident,  and  are  furnished 
with  every  requirement  such  as  marble  slabs,  tiles,  streams  of 
running  water,  &c.  Below  the  kitchens,  furnished  with  a 
coal  lift,  is  a  vast  vaulted  receptacle  for  coals,  and  others  for 
charcoal  and  wood,  and  a  plucking  room.  Here,  too,  are  a 
large  steam  boiler,  and  the  hydraulic  apparatus  for  the  dinner 
Iifl».  Above  this  suite  of  buildings  is  a  set  of  bed-chambers 
for  the  kitchen  servants.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  castle 
has  so  much  change  been  effected  as  in  the  kitchens.  The  first 
Percy  lord  of  Alnwick,  built  his  kitchens  in  the  keep  adjoining 
his  dining  hall.  The  first  duke  banished  these  to  a  site 
fringing  the  line  of  curtain  wall,  and  cut  them  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  keep  by  means  of  the  middle  gate- 
tower,  through  the  archway  of  which  every  dish  destined  for 
the  dining  table  had  to  be  carried  in  all  weathers.  The  late 
duke  retained  and  extended  the  last  mentioned  site,  but 
formed  an  in-door  route. 

The  towers  in  the  line  of  circumvallation  will  have  more 
interest  for  some  minds  than  those  of  the  keep,  as  many  of 
them  are  the  works  of  the  first  Percy,  lord  of  Alnwick,  xhe 
Barbican  is  a  lesson  in  medieval  warfare.  It  covers  an  area 
about  fif)y-five  feet  in  length  and  thirty  two  feet  in  width. 
Should  the  besiegers  have  succeeded  in  crossing  the  moat 
and  passing  through  the  ribbed-gateway,  which  is  some  fifteen 
feet  long  and  protected  by  two  turrets,  they  would  have  found 
themselves  in  a  small  open  court,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  galleriesin  thethicknessof  the  walls  fortifiedbydouble para- 
pets ;  with  another  bridge  drawn  up  before  them ;  and  with 
the  massive  and  closed  entrance  of  the  gate-house  protected  by 
portcullis  and  its  parapet,  and  those  on  the  gate-house  towers 
bristling  with  armed  men.    From  the  galleries  mentioned 
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the  besieged  would  harass  them  by  every  device  ia  their 
power,  such  as  throwing  missiles  on  their  heads  and  swinging 
great  bundles  of  flax,  dipped  in  pitch  and  sulphur  and  set  on 
fire,  in  their  faces.  Besides  this,  the  besieged  would  make 
every  effort  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  that  besiegers  ever  tried  so  forlorn  an  expert^ 
ment.  The  Percy  lion  and  the  motto  Esperance  are  sculp- 
tured over  the  entrance.  The  upper  rooms  in  the  gate-house 
are  approached  by  a  new  staircase,  and  are  appropriated  as 
bed-rooms  for  strangers'  servants.  The  lower  rooms  serve  as 
apartments  for  the  gate-porter. 

Passing  a  garret  on  the  line  of  wall  we  come  to  the  Abbot's 
Tower,  a  fine  Edwardian  piece  of  architecture  having  a  rib* 
vaulted  chamber  in  the  basement,  and  two  floors  above  ap- 
proached by  a  turret  staircase.  The  window  openings  on  the 
ground  floor  are  arrow  slits,  those  above  are  mullioned  or  tran- 
somed  lights  with  cusped  or  shoulder  heads  in  recesses 
of  the  wall,  which  are  not  less  than  five  feet  in  thickness. 
This  tower  is  capped  with  battlements,  having  a  turret  at 
the  north  west  comer. 

The  razed  Armourer's  and  Falconer's  Towers  were  the  next 
on  the  wall ;  they  have  been  supplanted  by  a  square  tower 
at  the  end  of  the  shoftened  curtain  wall.  Passing  along 
the  new  terrace  wall,  which  has  been  erected  at  the  base  of 
the  keep,  we  arrive  at  the  postern  or  sally-port  which  is  an 
ancient  tower.  A  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  basement 
vaulted  chamber,  from  which  the  sally-port  communicated 
with  the  grounds  outside  the  castle.  Here  is  a  curious  stair- 
case in  the  walls,  and  an  example  of  a  latrine  in  one  of  the 
external  walls,  the  stone  shoots  or  drains  of  which  discharge 
into  the  ditch  without.  This  tower  is  now  occupied  as  a 
museum  for  British  and  Roman  antiquities. 

The  next  in  succession  to  this  is  the  Constable's  Tower. 
There  are  three  external  entrances  to  it,  one  in  each  floor. 
There  is  also  an  internal  newel  turret  staircase  leading  to  the 
roof  which  terminates  in  a  gable  turret  on  the  parapet.  This 
staircase  is  lighted  by  cross-bow  openings ;  but  there  is  an 
exceedingly  striking  window  on  the  second  floor,  consisting 
of  a  doubled  transomed  light,  having  an  arched  head  with  a 
cusped  circle  under  a  label.  The  great  thickness  of  the  wall 
within  gives  a  deep  recess,  which  is  shoulder  headed  above 
and  formed  to  give  a  stone  seat  on  each  side  of  it.  This 
tower  was  left,  both  externally  and  internally,  untouched  by 
the  first  duke,  as  a  specimen  of  the  medieeval  arrangements 

Sd 
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One  of  the  chambers  is  called  the  armoury^  wherein  the 
public  are  shown  the  collection  of  arms  and  accoutrements^ 
used  by  the  Percy  Tenantry  Corps  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

Between  this  tower  and  the  next  there  occurs  a  turreted 
projection  upon  the  wall^  built  by  the  first  duke,  which  is 
noiv  called  Hotspur's  chair;  and  close  to  this  is  a  large  patch 
of  modem  masonry  which  fills  up  what  is  still  called  the 
Bloody  Gap — ^in  reality  the  site  of  a  ruined  tower. 

The  Record  Tower  is  another  of  those  built  by  the  first 
duke,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the  same  style  as  the  rest  of  the 
works  executed  by  that  nobleman.  The  late  duke  deposited 
his  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  upper  floor,  and 
it  is  now  called  the  Egyptian  Museum.  On  the  ground  floor 
the  records  are  kept. 

Two  ^arrets  next  occur ;  then  we  reach  the  new  Lion  Gate- 
house, through  which  lies  the  road  to  the  Castle  Gardens  or 
Bameyside.  This  consists  of  two  polygonal  towers,  having 
small  chambers  in  each  on  the  ground  floor,  on  either  side  of 
the  gateway,  with  a  staircase  in  one,  afibrding  convenient  in- 
gress for  the  choice  productionsof  the  castle  gardens,  and  for  ice 
from  the  adjoining  ice  well,  and  leading  to  the  large  chamber 
over  the  gateway  fitted  up  as  a  confectionary.  The  other 
tower  gives  access  to  the  extensive  ale-cellars,  built  below  the 
gatehouse. 

A  recess  of  buildings  containing  a  large  servant's-hall  on 
the  ground  floor,  a  steward's-room  on  the  first  floor,  and  bed- 
rooms above,  brings  us  past  the  middle  gate-house  to  the 
group  of  kitchen  offices,  adjoining  which  is  the  Caterer's 
Tower  containing  the  butchery.  We  then  come  to  a  series  of 
commissioner's,  accountant's,  clerk's,  bailiff's,  and  clerk  of 
the  work's  offices,  having  another  tower  at  the  end  of  it,  in 
which  is  the  entrance  to  them,*  and  beyond  this  is  the  opening 
into  a  large  quadrangular  area  occupied  as  a  stable  yard. 

In  this  quadrangle  are  stables,  rooms  for  harness,  forage  &c., 
lining  two  sides  of  it,  with  bed-chambers  for  the  coachmen^ 

{lostillions,  and  stablemen  above ;  and  on  the  third  side  is  a 
arge  coach-house,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  the  laundry 
and  wash-houses  replete  with  every   modem  contrivance. 

•  Anciently  ft  coratr  or  ravine  tower  but  ealted  in  modem  times  the  Water 
Tower,  from  the  circumttuiGt  of  the  tank  that  acts  as  a  reeenroir  for  the  castle 
having  been  placed  in  it .  It  now  contains  the  clock  whidi  has  two  laees  and 
five  sonorous  bells. 
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The  wash-houses  occupy  the  vaulted  basement.  On  one  side 
of  the  stable-yard  there  is  an  opening  into  a  second  area, 
through  which  is  a  carriage  way  into  Bailiffgate.  The  second 
area  has  an  opening  into  a  third  quadrangle^  containing  a 
riding  school,  loose  boxes,  a  farrier^s  shop,  &c.,  in  separate 
divisions. 

The  absence  of  one  of  the  principal  features  in  a  baronial 
castle — the  large  banqueting-hall  in  which  the  knights, 
squires/and  retainers  of  a  former  age  were  entertained,  and 
in  which  their  more  peaceable  representatives,  the  tenant 
farmers  on  a  large  estate,  are  wont  to  be  feasted,  may  be 
remarked.  The  sumptuous  piece  of  art- work,  the  new  dining- 
room,  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  the  banquets  of  the 
Percy  retainers.  Provision  has  been  made,  therefore,  for 
the  reception  of  this  class  of  guests  in  a  large  building  in  the 
stable  yard^  which  is,  in  the  intervals  between  these  festive 
occasions,  used  as  a  coach-house.  This  erection  has  an  open- 
timbered  roof  and  is  lighted  by  long  lancet  windows.  Con- 
certs and  theatrical  entertainments  have  been  given  in  it, 
when  upwards  of  six  hundred  guests  found  accommodation. 

There  are  few  persons  who  will  require  to  be  informed  that 
these,  as  well  as  all  the  structural  features  of  the  new  works, 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Salvin.  The 
writer  acknowledges  with  pleasure,  his  own  association  as 
the  resident  architect  with  both  the  English  and  Italian  por* 
tions  of  the  work,  from  their  commencement  and  during  the 
first  five  years  of  their  progress. 

It  has  been  so  much  the  mode,  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
for  nobles  to  desert  the  grand  remains  of  feudal  times,  and 
build  for  themselves  Italian  looking  palaces  or  villas,  that  the 
few  examples  of  ancient  castles  in  repair  that  we  still  possess, 
have  become  priceless.  Alnwick  castle,  especially,  has  ever 
been  esteemed  in  roost  minds  as  the  old  head  quarters  of 
border  chivalry ;  and  in  truth,  it  has  that  aspect  still.  No 
one,  be  he  gentle  or  simple,  could  look  upon  this  very 
**  gudlye  howsse  "  as  King  Harry's  commissioners  called  it, 
or  upon  its  grassy  courts  fringed  with  "  faire  towres,"  its 
stately  keep  with  its  "  marveylouse  fare  vaulte  '*  and  **  tryme 
ladgings  "  as  Clarkson  described  them  to  be,  without  feeling 
they  had  seen  the  martial,  social,  and  most  knightly  centre 
of  mediaeval  life  in  Northumberland. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  PEDIGBEE8  AND  EARLY  HERALDKT  OP  THE 

L0ED8  OF  ALNWICK. 

TSSCY  HBRALDBT — PBDI0BBE8   OF   TYSON,    YBBOY,   ATOV|   BEK,   ASD 

FSBOT. 

The  pedigrees  of  the  saooessive  lords  of  Alnwick  with  a 
critical  notice  of  their  early  heraldry  have  been  deferred  to 
the  close  of  their  history,  that  we  might  give  the  result  of 
additional  researches  into  collateral  branches  of  these  families, 
without  disturbing  the  general  flow  of  our  narrative.  In  this 
I  have  derived  most  essential  aid  from  my  friend  Mr.  Long- 
staffe,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  preliminary 
dissertation  on  the  early  heraldry,  and  for  the  elaborate  pedi- 
grees of  Tyson,  Yescy,  and  Bek.  The  new  matter  and 
illustrations  incorporated  in  these  essays,  though  not  of  a 
popular  character,  will  I  hope  be  useful  for  reference  to 
students  of  northern  history,  and  ^ve  to  all  information  as 
to  the  connections  of  the  great  fEtmilies  who  held  the  barony 
of  Alnwick. 

The  ancient  heraldry  of  the  Percys  has  been  reviewed  in  the 
ArchsBologia  iEliana,  N.S.,  lY.,  157,  and  in  Tonge's  Visitation, 
p.  89,  and  brief  notices  have  been  given  in  the  course  of  this 
liistory.  In  the  ensuine  pedigrees,  we  ootemporary  evidences  of 
insignia  for  the  older  lords  of  the  barony  ooonr  xmier  the  re* 
spective  individuals,  but  some  generalization  is  desirable. 

The  Norman  invaders  of  England  "  had  (according  to  Master 
Wace)  shields  on  their  necks  and  lances  in  their  hands,  and  all 
had  made  (or  adopted)  conventional  signs  or  cognizances  (the 
M8S.  read  variously  convenances  and  cognoissances)  that  one  Nor- 
man might  know  another  by,  and  that  none  others  bore."  It  is  not 
clear  how  these  badges  were  worn,  but,  assuming  the  probability 
that  their  owners  woidd  adopt  them  for  their  seids  also,  and  see- 
ing that  on  those  the  devices  are  generally  minus  the  shield,  we 
may  conclude  it  likely  that  they  were  not  upon  the  shields,  or  at 
least  not  exclusively  so.    They  sometimes  continue  in  the  later 
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amioiy  of  the  family  wearing  tliem,  sometiines  not.  Thej  were 
frequentlj  hereditary,  and  are  supplied  on  the  seaLs  by  more 
formal  heraldry  with  an  evident  reluctance  and  at  a  alow  pace. 
In  support  of  tibese  deductions  we  need  only  refer  to  the  history 
of  the  cinquefoil  of  Umfreville,  the  annulets  of  Yeteripont,  the 
interladng  ornament  of  Lacy,  and  the  muscea  of  Muschamp. 
Seals  with  the  devices  of  their  ancestors  and  seals  with  armorial 
shields  occur  for  the  same  individuals  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
after  the  presumed  rise  of  heraldry  about  1160.  Their  con- 
dnsiveness  as  evidences  on  the  subject  has  been  overrated,  in  the 
absence  of  consideration  of  the  time  when  the  ornaments  of  the 
shield  took  precedence  of  personal  distinctions  generally.  If  it 
is  a  fact  that  heraldry  did  not  arise  until  the  period  named,  then 
it  is  a  consequence  that  forthwith  relations  fiocked  together  and 
settled  what  arms  their  ancestors  aughi  to  have  worn,  their  sub- 
feudatories  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

It  does  not  foUow  because  Eustace  de  Yesd,  bom  after  the 
introduction  of  formal  heraldry  as  stated,  clung  to  the  paternal 
vetch  on  his  handsome  seal,  that  he  or  his  father  had  no  other 
distinction  on  their  shields.  There  is  a  weird  charm  about  early 
devices  which  makes  us  thankful  that  we  are  not  in  ignorance  of 
those  of  the  Yesds.  The  pun  between  ''  Yescis,  veece«  vetches," 
was  pointed  out  in  the  Liber  de  Melros  of  the  Bannatyne  Olub. 
When  we  find  the  old  metrical  chronicler,  Jordan  de  Fantosme, 
spelling  the  nan^e  Vescif  Vedci^  and  Vedsci  indiscriminately,  we 
need  not  scruple  to  accept  the  proposition  that  Gerard's  ''  Tare, 
Yetch  or  Fetch— called  in  Latm,  Vicia  a  Vineimdo,  of  binding 
or  wrapping,  as  Yarro  noteth — in  high  Dutch,  Wtcken ;  in  low 
Dutch,  yitsen ;  in  French,  Vesce^^^  was  really  intended  as  a  play 
upon  ^e  name  of  those  ancient  lords,  who,  accordinfi^  to  the  Aln- 
wick Chronicle,  sprang  from  the  vill  of  Yescy  over  the  sea.  The 
leguminous  vegetable  is  not  botanically,  but  conventionaUy 
drawn,  and  a  herald  would  probably  describe  each  seal  as  velehy. 
On  the  seals  of  Eustace  and  his  wife,  representations  of  a  very 
queer  beast  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  plant. 

The  secretum  of  Eustace,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Liber  de 
Melros  and  Lamg's  Scottish  Seals,  presents  vetch  pods  arranged 
in  quatrefoil  or  cruciform  fashion,  but  it  requires  some  imagin- 
ation to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Cross  PaUmce  of  the  Yescis  in  uiis, 
or  the  trefoiled  forms  into  which  some  portions  of  the  plant  are 
thrown  in  his  larger  seal.  When  we  meet  with  this  cross  on  the 
shield  of  St.  Michael  on  the  corporate  seal  of  Alnwick,  we  natur- 
ally suspect  that  it  may  have  been  in  compliment  to  the  charter- 
giving  lords  of  the  borough,  rather  than  the  bearing  then  usually 
conceded  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  parish  church,  who,  most 
certainly,  on  the  great  seals  of  Henry  Y.  and  Bishop  Fordham, 
Skirlaw  and  Langley,  wears  a  plain  cross.  Whatever  its  origin, 
the  Gross  Patonce  of  Yesci  rapidly  spread  among  the  relations. 
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feudally  or  by  blood,  of  the  fieuiiily.  Need  we  menidon  the  two 
great  boiuee  of  Lascelles  and  Latimer,  whxMe  tenancies  were  of 
andent  feoffinent,  •.«.,  before  the  death  'of  Henry  I.  ?  Ooleman 
may  perhaps  also  be  adduced.  The  Gross  Patonce  of  the  Lords 
of  Dfuden,  to  which  birds  were  added,  making  an  elegit  coat, 
approaching  that  attributed  to  Edward  the  OonfiBssor,  is  fiimiliar 
to  every  Durham  herald,  and  derives  new  interest  when  he  reads 
the  entry — "  Jordanus  de  Dalden  tenet  villam  de  Dalden,"  among 
the  tenures  of  the  barony  of  Alnwick  in  8  Edw.  IL  Not  that  it 
was  really  so  held,  but  when  we  substitute  barons  for  barony, 
not  qua  barons,  we  arrive  at  the  truth. 

Li  all  this  there  is  nothing  conclusive.  There  is  no  proof  that 
the  tares  or  the  archangel  originated  the  coat,  or  that  its  adop- 
tion by  the  tenants  was  cotemporary  with  the  commencement  of 
their  tenancy.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  a  belief  in  its 
very  early  orig^ 

Glover  has  preserved  an  entry  of  it  with  a  difference  for  Warin 
de  Yescy,  who,  supposing  all  the  statements  of  his  descendants, 
the  Atons,  to  be  true,  was,  at  the  nearest,  brother  of  Eustace  and 
dead  in  1235.  It  was  ascribed  to  those  Atons  on  a  canton  with 
their  paternal  coat.  It  occurs  on  the  seal  of  John  de  Yescy, 
whose  grandson  held  Byton  in  Yorkshire  as  early  as  1292.  That 
John's  relationship  was  so  remote  that  his  issue  never  ventured 
to  appear  among  tne  claimants  to  the  heritage  of  the  main  line. 
It  wm  hereafter  be  seen  that  Eustace  had  a  sister  apparently  of 
the  half-blood,  much  older  than  himself.  It  is  stated,  with  every 
appearance  of  accuracy,  that  she  remarried  a  Carlisle.  It  is  the 
mot  that  the  primary  arms  of  the  Carlisles  were  O.  a  Qroi*  PaUmee 
O.f  an  obvious  differencing  of  the  coat  of  Yesci. 

The  heralds  probably  happened  to  hit  the  truth  in  supposing 
that  tiie  bearing  was  used  by  or  attributed  to  Beatrix  the  heiress 
of  the  older  Yescis,  and  adopted  with  her  name  by  her  son. 

But  her  descendants  also  wore  another  coat,  hardly  inferior  to 
the  Gross  Patonce  in  antiquity,  and  latterly  taking  preference 
over  it.  This  was  a  plain  Cross.  It  is  obvious,  from  me  tinctures, 
that  it  was  radically  distinct  from  the  Gross  Patonce,  the  two 
bearings  standing  thus: — 

G.  a  Cross  Patonce  A. 
O.  a  plain  cross  8. 

It  is  dear  also  that  its  oriein  is  incorrectly  ascribed  by  Camden  to 
William  de  Yesci,  who  oied  in  1297,  in  the  description  of  him 
as  ''  famous  for  his  exploits  in  Ireland  and  who  changed  the  old 
arms  of  the  family  into  a  shield  Or,  with  a  Cross  sable  "  For  it 
had  also  been  borne  by  his  elder  brother  John,  and  William,  so 
far  from  being  its  inventor,  differenced  it  during  that  brother's 
lifetime,  as  a  younger  son.  The  mutual  rights  of  these  two  sons 
of  William,  who  gave  the  Cross  Patonce,  fairly  carry  the  plain 
Cross  also  to  his  time ;  and  Glover,  in  his  collections  of  old  arms. 
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afloiibes  it  to  Eustaee  Yescy  of  the  previous  generation  who 
presented  the  animals  and  yetohes  on  his  seal.  The  writer  is 
disposed  to  rank  the  two  coats  alike,  and  to  think  that  the  plain 
Cross  teiem  to  Eustace  Fitz  John.  The  arms  ascribed  to  him  by 
the  heralds.  Quarterly  O,  and  O.  a  hordure  Vaire^  was  really 
the  eoat  of  Mandayille  as  differenced  by  the  Pitz  Johns  and  Fitz 
Geffireys  of  Essex,  quite  a  different  race.  The  exclusive  use  of 
the  Gross  Patonce  by  the  descendants  of  Beatrix  de  Yesci,  and  that 
of  the  Bend  on  a  Quarterly  field  by  those  of  Agnes  the  heiress  of 
the  Oonstables  of  Chester,  appear  to  identify  the  two  bearings 
with  the  commemoration  of  those  wires  of  Eustace  Fitz  Jomi 
respectively,  rather  than  that  of  himself.  But  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  Yescis  would  forget  to  associate  some  insignia  with  so 
great  a  baron  as  he  was,  independently  of  his  nKmses. 

The  sentiment  affecting  the  user  might  diflfer  from  time  to  time. 
Although  the  barony  of  Alnwick  was  legally  given  by  the  king 
in  fee  to  Eustace  Fitz  John,  who  alienated  portions  of  it,  yet 
morally  it  came  by  Beatrix.  Her  more  immediate  descendants, 
affectionately  assuming  her  name,  mi^ht  well  prefer  the  arms 
considered  to  be  hers.  She  had  probably  someming  to  do  with 
recommending  the  foundation  of  Alnwick  Abbey,  and,  although 
the  charters  of  Eustace  Fitz  John  gave  no  countenance  to  me 
idea,  the  monks  esteemed  him  and  her  as  joint  founders.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  in  late  times  the  two  crosses  occur  at 
the  same  date  on  the  south  front  of  their  gateway,  or  that  the 
heralds  should  record: — ''In  Alnwick  churoh  are  these  armes: 
O.  a  plain  Cross  [8.  P]  and  Q.  a  Cross  Patonce  O.  [A.  ?]  "•  But 
outside,  among  the  laity,  the  distinctive  history  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  great  fee  which  descended  from  Eustace  Mtz  John 
would  be  feebly  remembered.  We  know,  as  a  fieuit,  that 
eventually  the  descents  of  Malton  and  Alnwick  were  supposed  to 
have  been  identical.  And  after  the  plain  Cross  superseded  the 
Cross  Patonce  on  the  seals  of  their  owners,  indications  are  found  of 
an  association  of  the  plain  Cross  wiHi  the  actual  possession  of  the 
land,  of  the  Gross  Patonce  with  the  descending  right  by  blood  to 
it  The  plain  Cross  on  the  gateway  of  Alnwick  Castle  goes  for 
nothing,  as  a  match  between  Percy  and  Aton  explains  it.  Moro 
to  the  point  is  its  occurrence  feudally  on  Hylton  Castle,  the 
barons  whereof  held  Shilbottle  under  the  Peroy  fee  of  Alnwick, 
and  its  ooojunction  with  Percy  and  Lucy  in  genuine  work  in  the 
partially  falsified  chapel  at  me  east  end  of  T^emouth  Prioiy. 
These  are  late  instances,  but  moro  interesting  drcmnstances  occur 
before  Uie  heirs  of  Yesci  roleased  Alnwick.  When  the  Fitz  John 
fee  and  the  heirship  of  his  blood  were  (for  a  time  at  least)  parted, 
we  find  that  tlie  phun  Cross  was  borne  by  the  Bastard  Yesci  of 
Kildaro  without  any  abatement,  as  if  his  enjoyment  of  Malton 
carried  it  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  infirmity  of  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  veiy  roll  that  proves  this  also  shows  that  Sir 

•  Vint.  Nd.  1675-1615.    HarL  MS.,  No.  1664. 
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Gilbert  de  Atoiiy  who,  as  heir  of  blood,  succeeded  to  that  estate, 
even  then  wore  the  Gross  Patonce  coat  without  difference.  It  is 
there  called  a  Cross  Patee,  but  is  suffidently  identified  by  the 
tinctures,  and  the  circumstaoee  that  various  other  crosses  patonce 
are  in  the  same  manuscript  called  patee,  the  convertibility  of  the 
terms  in  early  times  being  well  Imown.*  After  the  Bastard's 
death  we  find  the  very  same  Gilbert  wearing  the  plain  Gross, 
being  then  possessor  of  the  Yesci  inheritance  not  alienated  under 
Bishop  Bek's  grant  of  Alnwick.  His  brother  William  bore  the 
same  coat  and  his  coheirs  quartered  it.  In  the  pedigree  is  inserted 
a  curious  document  showmg  that  this  William  ohuged  the  plain 
Gross  with  five  Bull's  Heads  during  Gilbert's  lifetime,  and  released 
the  compound  coat  to  a  stranger  after  he  became  entitled  to  the 
cross  without  difference.  The  stranger  had  usurped  to  it,  by 
iterance  or  design,  and  Aton,  before  the  release,  thought  fit  to 
vmdicafce  his  rights  in  solemn  form.  One  Nicholas  de  Eton, 
Sector  of  Leven,  who  should  perhaps  stand  as  another  brother, 
sealed  in  1327  with  the  plain  Gross  charged  with  five  £oundels.t 
In  those  days»  when  arms  were  strictly  protected  as  trade  marks 
are  now,  the  pubHc  were  not  to  be  deceived,  and  vanity  served, 
by  two  persons  wearing  one  coat.  The  Bastard  Yesci  wore  one 
shield  of  his  ancestors,  the  le^timate  Aton  the  other  in  the  un- 
differenced  or  whole  state,  and  if  Yesd  affected  the  Gross  Patonce, 
it  must  have  been  with  due  abatement.  This  he  may  have  done, 
and  it  would  not  be  right  to  omit  mention  of  a  truly  beautiful 
specimen  of  ancient  armouiy  existing  at  York,  though  its  appli- 
cation may  be  doubtfoL  In  Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  309,  it  is 
mentioned  that  ''in  an  old  wall  hereabouts  [i.e.  near  Haber- 
dashers' Hall,  Walmgate]  is  a  statute  of  a  knight  templar;  on  his 
dbield  a  Qross  Patonce,  unA  a  Bar,  Latimer,*^  and  this  is  doubtLees 
the  cross-legged  eBiffv  now  preserved  in  the  truly  valuable  museum 
near  St.  Maiy's  Abbey.  It  presents  the  prick  spur.  AoLgels 
support  the  pfllow ;  a  Hon  is  under  the  feet,  as  usual.  Adn^n 
bites  the  smeld  as  doth  the  ask  of  Aslakby  at  EgglescMe. 
What  Drake  calls  abar  is  ao^ry  thinBendlet  dexter  over  a  magni- 
ficent Gross  Patonce.  The  effigy  mav  belong  to  some  younger  or 
illegitimate  Latimer,  but  tiie  place  oi  find  and  tiiie  site  of  Ihevesci 
foundation  for  Friars  Garmelite  }  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  EosS| 
are  not  sufficiently  distant  to  mUitate  against  the  supposition  that 
here  we  may  have  the  tomb  of  William  Yesd  of  Kildare. 

*  The  entry  is  under  '*  Westmerlond  a  le  Gonnte  de  Lancutre."    Of.  Con- 
BUble*B  Roll.    "  Atton  of  WeetmerUnde.    G.  a  Cross  Patonce  JL" 

t  HarL  MS.  1985,  fo.  S76  b. 

X  Memorandum  quod  5^  id'  Januarii  ceperunt  Fratres  Carmelista  inhabitare 
ciTitatem  Ebor',  Anno  D*ni  1296<».  Et  anno  D'ni  1212»  in  Angliam  intrayemnt 

Anno  miUeno  CC^  duodeno 
Rolu'  Carmeliste  capiu*t  ad  termina  vite 
Carmis  concessi  p*us  in  bona  looa  Yessy 
Persy  firmavlt  Deoa  huic  sibi  nos  sociabit. 
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No  direct  eTidenoe  of  any  crest  of  Yesci  or  Aton  has  occurred  to 
us ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  one  was  worn,  it  was 
a  Neat's  head.  William  Aton,  as  already  mentioned,  differenced 
the  plain  Gross  of  Yesci  with  fire  Bull's  heads.  Conyers  of 
Sockoum,  coheir  of  Aton  and  Yesci,  in  glass,  which  the  regal 
shield  of  Scotland  shows  was  intended  to  commemorate  his  rda- 
tionship  to  the  line  which  matched  with  William  the  Lion's 
daughter,  placed  a  horseman  bearing  on  his  shield  the  head  of  a 
bull  or  cow,  reminding  us  of  the  way  in  which  the  Nevils  some- 
times placed  the  dun  oull  of  their  helms  upon  their  ''  shield  of 
peace."  As  the  vetch  was  not  considered  a  far  fetched  pun  by 
the  early  knights  of  the  name  of  Yedsci  or  Yesci,  it  is  not  inap- 
propriate to  remark  that  Yeitch  of  Dawyck,  anciently  Yach,  gave 
the  head  of  a  cow  (vache)  for  crest  and  three  of  such  heads  for 
arms.  Whatever  originally  was  the  sex  of  the  neat,  whose  head 
we  believe  was  used  by  Yesci,  it  probably  was  considered  as 
masculine  when  heraldry  settled  into  a  science. 

For,  besides  the  fact  of  Aton's  usage,  we  have  a  strong  corro- 
boration not  only  of  that  surmise,  but  also  of  the  whole  view  of 
the  subject  in  the  ensigns  of  the  Percehay  of  Eyton,  in  Yorkshire, 
whose  interesting  descent  from  some  early  Yescies  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  stemmata  of  the  lords  and  claimants  of  Alnwick 
which  follow,  but  is  suitable  here  and  is  a-  convenient  mode  of 
presenting  the  evidence  in  question,* 

The  siibsequent  descents  in  the  visitations  need  not  be  given. 
That  of  Tonge  in  1530,  begins  with  one  John  Percehaye ;  that  of 
1584,  ffiYCs  a  generation  higher — one  William  Percehay,  who 
married  ''  Maria,  filia  et  hsores,  relicta  WiUelmi  de  Acorn,  per 
finem  2.  Eic.  11.  Ridley,  10,  56,  37."  This  WiUiam  might  weU 
be  the  son  of  Sir  Bobert,  who  closes  the  testamentary  pedigree, 
or  one  of  his  brothers.  There  are  no  more  Percehay  wills  in  the 
printed  Testamenta  Eboracensia. 

In  the  16th  century  the  difference  between  Percehay  and  Colville 
had  been  abandoned.  The  coat  given  by  Tonge  for  Percehay  is 
Yescy  of  Alnwick,  with  the  tinctures  transposed : — A,  a  Oross 
Patonce  O,  The  same  coat  was  still  used  at  Dugdale's  Yisitation,  . 
1665.  In  the  Harl.  MS.  1487,  containing  Withy's  Amalgamation 
of  the  Yisitations,  the  crest  is  a  BulPs  Head  couped  B,,  the  horns 
per  fees  S.  and  O.  Dugdale  agrees,  except  that  the  colours  per 
fess  of  the  horns  are  transposed  into  O.  and  B. 

It  remains  to  note  sc^me  of  the  other  phases  of  the  arms  of 
Aton  and  Yesci.  We  have  seen  that  the  coheirs  of  William  Aton, 
lord  of  Malton,  the  families  of  Clifford  (from  Bromflete  and  St. 
John\  Eure,  and  Oonyers,  quartered  the  plain  Gross  of  Yesci. 
Elizaoethan  heralds  added  a  quartering  for  Tison,  and  the  coat 
of  Fitz- John  of  Essex  for  our  Eustace  Fitz-John,  about  which 
nothing  more  need  be  said.    They  also  added  O.  three  Bars  B. 

*  See  Pedigree  page  400. 
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o^  Barry  of  six  0.  and  B.]  on  a  Canton  O,  a  Cross  Patonce  A.^ 
or  Aton.  This  was,  probably,  in  substance  a  genuine  coat 
though  long  disused.  It  does  not,  indeed,  occur  very  early  for 
this  line  of  Aton.  The  superior  arms  of  Yesd  blotted  it  out.  Still 
we  have  it  in  Canterbury  cloisters  fnot,  perhaps,  for  WiUement's 
reason)  in  company  with  the  plain  Cross  of  Yesd,  temp.  Hen.  IV. 
There  it  occiirs  as  O.Jive  Bars  B.  on  a  canton  O.  a  Cross  Patonce  O. 
The  canton  doubtless  relates  to  Yesci  directly  or  indirectly.  There 
are  earlier  evidences  of  the  bearing  in  connection  with  titie  Ettons 
of  OiUing,  in  right  of  whom  the  Fairfaxes  in  1530  quartered 
Barry  of  eight  A.  and  G,  a  canton  S,  charged  with  a  Cross  Patonce 
O.  In  the  first  window  from  the  east  on  the  south  side  of  the 
clerestory  of  Tork  MinBter  uaye,  it  occurs  aaA,  six  Bars  (or  three 
Bars  GemeUesJ  G,  on  a  canton  S,  a  Cross  Patonce  O.,  beside  the 
coat  of  Sir  Balph  Hasting,  goremor  of  York  Castle  in  1337, 
There  are  some  variations  in  the  ordinaries.  The  canton  is  some- 
times sable,  without  charge.  That  of  the  Gilling  line  looks  like 
Latimer  and  only  derivative  from  Yesd — ^that  of  the  Aton  line 
may  well  refer  to  Warin  de  Yesci  himself.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  Ivo  de  Yesci  and  Eustace  Fitz- John  g^ranted  larg^  lands, 
and  the  church  of  Gilling,  in  Bydale,  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  Tork. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  leave  the  arms  of  the  lords  of  Alnwick 
without  remarking  that  the  Cross  Moline  of  Bishop  Bek,  its  lord 
between  the  Yesdes  and  Percies,  seems  to  have  left  its  ^'  footsteps 
on  the  sands  of  time.''  Such  a  coat  occurs  in  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church.  So  also  the  ordinary  dictionaries  of  arms  have 
A.  a  Cross  Moline  S.  for  Alnwick  or  Alnwyke,  and  the  g^nuiness 
of  the  coat  is  affirmed  by  the  fact  that  Bishop  William  Alnwyok, 
of  Norwich,  bore  a  Cross  Moline  in  1426.* 

We  come  to  junior  branches  or  fkmiUes  of  the  same  names, 
who  lack  any  proof  of  kindred  to  the  parent  stems  of  Yesd  and 
Aton.  In  2  Edw.  II.,  Gilbert  de  Aton  obtained  a  charter  of 
free-warren  in  Knapton  and  other  estates  in  Yorkshire.  In  1612, 
Yescy  of  Brampton  in  le  Morthinge  traced  descent,  before  the 
herald  St.  George,  from  one  Esmeus  de  Yescy  de  Knapton,  and 
tiie  plain  Cross  of  Yescy  and  the  suppodtious  coat  of  Tyson 
quartering  Brampton  and  Twitle  are  given  as  the  arms.  The 
Lords  Knapton,  now  Yiscounts  de  Yesd,  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Yescys  of  Chimley  in  Oxfordshire,  claim  boldly  from  Thomas 
and  Richard  alleged  to  be  brothers  of  the  father  of  the  Bastard 
of  Kildare.  The  abstinence  of  these  suppodtious  ancestors  in 
not  claiming  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers  is  not  explained. 
The  Irish  peers  give  the  plain  cross  coat,  differenced  with  a 
patriarchal  cross  <^gold^  **  traditionally  attributed  to  the  age  of 
the  Crusaders;"  those  of  Oxfordshire,  Ermine,  or  a  Cross  S. 
Jhe  marUets  O.  Another  coat  of  Ireland  gives  a  golden  cross 
eroadet  fitdiee  as  the  difference. 

*  Biown'»  Repertorium. 
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The  name  lias  alwaja  lingered  in  the  north  and  is  now  Yasey. 
In  15  Edw.  in.  Eobert  Yeacj  of  Halywell,  in  Northumberland, 
reooyered  lands  there  from  Bogper  Fit2-Robert  de  Haliwell.  In 
In  1326,  John  Yescy,  of  Gateshead,  grants  his  tenements  to  Pipe- 
wellgate  there  to  his  daughter  SibUla  (qu.  Sibilla  wife  of  Gilbert 
Gategang,  vide  tSurtees,  iu  116),  and  seals  with  the  device  of  some 
**  beast  admiring  his  taol  which  is  unmistakeablj  patonce."  In  9 
Hen.  Y.,  Henry  de  Eton  was  rector  of  GFatesheaid,  and  John  de 
Yescy  chaplain  there.  In  1615,  a  respectable  &imly  of  Yasey, 
of  Newlands,  in  the  Bishoprick,  entered  their  pedigree,  ''no  arms 
allowed."  Somerdations  at  Coniscliffe,  springing  as  would  seem 
from  John  Yeyse  a  freeholder  there  in  1436,  and  called  Yasey 
and  Yesey,  giye,  with  monumental  inscriptions  there  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  arms  A.  a  plain  Cross  S.  in 
the  first  quarter  a  Martlet.  From  this  stock  sprang  Marshall  Yesey, 
a  well  Imown  bookseller,  of  Newcastle,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  another  equally  famous,  Patrick  Sanderson,  of  Durham,  the 
compiler  of  a  useM  summary  of  county  antiquities, 

Tne  younger  Atons  haye  not  the  same  claim  on  our  attention 
as  the  Yescis.  One  or  two  instances  may  suffice.  A  monument 
of  last  century  in  Houghton  le  Sprint  Church  to  some  descend- 
ants of  William  Ayton  who  purchased  part  of  West  Herrington 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  giyes^.  a  plain  Cross  S.,  eyidently  borrowed 
from  the  arms  of  the  heirs  of  Yesci.  The  I)e  Uyedales  also,  in 
the  debased  period  of  heraldry,  quartered  Six  Bars,  on  a  Cati^m 
a  Cross  Crosslei  in  right  of  Isabel  (dead  in  1 348)  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Gilbert  de  Etton,  by  Alice,  coheiress  of  Thomas  de 
Tycheseye,  who  died  in  1297. 

Drake  mentions  an  epitaph  in  All  Saints',  North  Street,  York, 
on  one  Etiy,  an  ingenious  architect,  who  died  1 709  with  the  lines : 
— '^His  art  was  great,  his  industry  no  less ;  what  one  projected, 
the  other  brought  to  pass."  And  he  adds  **  But  whose  art  it 
was  that  put  the  arms  of  the  antient  family  of  Atton,  or  de  Etton, 
on  liiis  stone,  I  shall  not  say." 

Leaying  these  straggling  ambitions  to  link  with  noble  stems, 
and  haying  disposed  of  the  armorial  part  of  our  subject,  some- 
thing must  be  said  on  the  motiyes  leading  to  the  publication 
of  the  genealogies  which  follow,  and  on  one  or  two  moot  points 
therein. 

Latin  has  been  somewhat  freely  used  in  the  pedigrees.  It  is 
familiar  to  all  who  will  care  to  use  the  tables,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  order  to  work  in  the  yery  words  of  the  eyidences  on 
which  they  are  based. 

In  Pedigree  I.,  Tison,  the  addition  of  the  Htsaii  leads  to  the 
inference  that  the  Constables  and  Belyers,  though  coheirs  of 
Adam  Tisun,  were  not  descended  from  his  son  William,  but  from 
sisters.  The  general  conclusions  as  to  the  fEilsity  of  any  claims 
for  the  Yeeds  to  represent  a  sole  heiress  of  Tison  are  strengthened. 
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without  reference  to  the  wide  dispersal  of  Gilbert  Tison's  estates, 
too  surely  proTing  a  forfeiture. 

Nos.  n.  m.  explain  themselyes  as  exemplifying  the  descent 
of  the  estates  of  Eustace  Fitz-John,  and  the  heraldry  of  the  holders 
to  the  death  of  William  de  Yescy,  of  Elildare. 

This  text  is  more  convenient  than  the  pedigree  to  state  some 
doubts  as  to  Isabella  Longespee  the  first  wife  of  William  Yescy 
II.  having  neither  son  nor  daughter.  The  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  made  by  his  second  surviving  son,  William,  who  was 
bom  in  124'5  and  must  have  been  by  his  second  wife,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  general  descent  is  accurately  stated*  and 
that  all  the  possessors  of  the  barony  of  Alnwick  are  included. 
But  in  a  charter  in  the  Kelso  Book,  Liber  de  Calchou,  139,  the 
father,  '*  Willelmus  de  Yesci,  filius  et  heeres  quondam  Domini 
Eustachii  de  Yesci,"  leaving  no  doubt  of  his  identity,  has  in  the 
witnesses  *'  WiUelmofilio  meOf  Domino  de  Sproiieston"  Sproueston 
(in  Scotland)  is  afterwards  found  in  the  hands  of  John  the  elder 
surviving  son,  not  of  William  the  younger  one,  who,  a  child  of 
seven  or  eight  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1253,  would  hardly 
be  a  witness  or  be  caUed  lord  of  the  manor  in  his  lifetime. 
Unless  the  record  is  in  error  and  reads  ^io  instead  of/ratre,  an 
explanation  not  to  be  adopted  unless  aU  others  are  impossible,  it 
seems  likely  that  there  was  an  older  heir  apparent  called  William, 
who  might  be  bom  as  early  as  1210,  who  attained  age,  took 
Bprouston  by  settlement  or  arrangement,  and  died  before  1245. 
The  monastic  language  is  still  sufficiently  satisfied  by  none  of 
Isabella's  children  living  to  be  of  importance  in  the  ''stemma 
fundatorum  " 

No.  lY.  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  conflicting  statements  of  the 
claimants  of  the  estates.  It  will  be  seen  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  thwart  the  claims  of  the  Atons,  by  showing  that  their 
ancestor  Warin  de  Yescy,  was  illegitimate,  and  that  he  was  not 
named  as  a  relation  by  the  Yescy  whose  charters  he  witnessed. 

*  And  if  this  were  loose,  here  is  independent  cotemporary  evidence,  "heautifdl 
exceedingly.**    '*  Sir,  what  a  pleasure  &fact  is  1" 

Ego  Eustacias  de  Yesci  dedi  Fratribus  de  insula  Farneland  Feptem  sumroas  de 

Ifruinento  meo  de  Suinehoo.    Testes  Oilbertus  Abbas  de 
Alne^^ic,  AVill.  de  Yesci,  &c. 
Willelmus  de  Yesci  filius  et  hseres  £ustacii  de  Yesci.    Noveht  universitas  Testra  nie 

concessisse  Fratribus  de  insula  de  Fame  donum  quod  parte 
mens  Eustacius  de  Yesci  fecit  eidein  domui  viz.  septem 
sutnmas  frumenti.  Testibus,  Dominis  Willelmo  de  Yesci 
seniore[his  illegitimate  uncle].  WillelmodePerci&cmilitibus, 
Nichoiao  de  Perci,  &c. 
Johannes  de  Yescy  filius  et  hseres  Wiilelmi  de  Yescy.   Noverit  universitas  vestra 

me  concessisse  Fratribus  de  insula  de  Fame  donum  quod  pater 
meus  Willelmus  de  Yescy  eisdem  fratribus  concessit,  viz. 
septem  summas  frumenti.  Testibus,  Dominis  Willelmo  de 
Yesoy,  Roberto  de  Hiltoni  &c.,  militibus. 
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A  more  grieTOua  objectiou  on  the  latter  eridence  is  of  the  early 
character  of  those  charters.    Seeiog  that  Eustace  de  Yeaoy,  being 
a  minor  in  1185,  and  of  age  in  1191,  must  have  been  bom  very 
late  in  his  father's  lifetime,  in  fact  not  until  1 170 ;  it  does  seem 
unhkely  that  the  Sir  Warin  of  that  father's  charters  was  Eustace's 
younger  brother.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  not  a 
younger  Warin  who  really  was  his  brother,  but  who  was  not  the 
witness.   It  is  obvious  that  the  claims  of  the  Atons  to  set  aside  Bishop 
Bek'ssaleof  Alnwick  to  the  Percy8,muBt  have  been  much  weakened 
by  the  cross  impeachment  of  the  Aton  heirship.     The  hush  money 
was  small,  but  the  influence  of  the  Percys  in  favour  of  the  Atons 
inheriting  the  residue  of  the  Yescy  estates  and  a  marriage  were 
valuable.     The  allegations  of  other  claimants  must  have  been 
mischievous,  though  they  cannot  be  said  at  present  to  be  satis- 
factory.    For  that  of  John,  son  of  Amald  de  Percy  (of  Kildale, 
it  is  presumed),  no  evidence  has  occurred.     In  that  of  an  heir  of 
Bulbeck,  a  generation  is  evidently  omitted ;  and,  even  with  this 
assistance,  the  great  grandson  of  Eustace  Fits-John  would  be 
found  in  the  Piptf  Roll  Sie  year  after  his  death,  which  would  make 
Fit£-John  grand^gvus  indeed.    The  connection  is  not  proved  by  any 
grant  in  frank-marriage.    It  is  different  with  the  Muschamps. 
There  was  some  marriage  tliere,  and  the  evidences  show  pretty 
dearly  that  the  bridegroom  and  his  father  in  law  died  about  the 
same  time.     His  wife  Matilda,  was  doubtless,  as  stated,  sister  of 
Eustace  de  Yescy,  but  much  older.    The  charters  tie  the  genera* 
tions  so  that  we  cannot  surmise  the  concision  of  two  Williams  or 
two  Eustaces,  but  we  know  that  William  had  an  elder  son  William 
bom  in  concubinage,  defending  Alnwick  Castle  when  Eustace 
was  an  infiuit  in  arms,  or  little  better.    And  it  does  seem  probable 
that  Matilda  Muschamp  was  only  sister  by  the  half-blood  to 
Eustace,  either  by  a  former  wife  or  a  concubine.    It  is  remark- 
able that  a  marriage  between  a  coheir  of  Muschamp  and  one  of 
Bolebec  come  all  right.    Possibly  the  monastic  descent  of  Bolbeok. 

Cecilia=Hugo,  eenior.    Walteros.     Hugo,  junior.    Felicia ; 
should  read 


SibillasWalteriia,  flenior.    Hugo.    Hugo,  junior.    Fhilippa ; 

in  which  case  Matildis  de  Mxuschamp  and  Bibilla  might  stand  as 
sisters,  but,  as  previously  remarked,  probably  of  the  half-blood. 
It  is  hoped  that,  regardless  of  Yesci,  the  pedigrees  of  the  barons 
of  Wooler  and  Bolbeck.  differing,  as  they  do,  from  those  hitherto 
received,  will  be  useful. 

The  statement  that  Matilda,  **  daughter  of  William  Vescy,  sen., 
Lord  of  Alnwick"  the  wife  of  Muschamp  had  another  husband, 
Adam  de  Carlisle,  and  a  son  Eudo  de  Carlisle,  is  copied  from 
Baine's  North  Durham,  p.  266.  The  marriage  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  historian  of  the  Carlisles,  but  his  quotations  show  an  inti- 
macy between  the  families,    Eudo  de  Karliel  flourished  in  the 
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reign  of  King  William  the  lion,  and  is  witness  to  a  charter  of 
Eustace  de  Yesov  of  208.  yearly  out  of  the  mill  of  Sprouston  to 
the  monastery  of  Kelso,  about  the  year  1207.  He  died  in  1390. 
The  manor  of  Cargo,  par.  Stanwick,  in  Cumberland,  which 
belonged  to  John  de  Lacy,  constable  of  Chester,  passed  from  him 
by  conyeyance  to  William  de  Yescy,  by  whom  it  was  given  to 
Sir  Ivo  de  Karliel  in  exchange  for  lands  in  Yorkshire.  Wbateyer 
became  of  Eudo,  Ivo  was  certainly  son  of  Adam  de  Carleol,  for 
he  is  a  witness  as  such  to  a  charter  of  Eustace  de  Yesci  (Bame's 
N.  D.  app.  p.  122).  Now  it  has  already  been  obseryed  that  the 
primary  arms  of  the  Carlisles  were  O,  a  Oro99  Patonee  (?.*  a 
coat  most  widely  diffused  among  the  yarious  branches. 

In  No.  v.,  obligations  to  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Beke,  in  Coll. 
Top.  will  be  apparent.  The  extra  Bemician  and  heraldic  eyi- 
dences  incorporated  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Durham  antiquary. 

The  early  pedigree  of  Percy,  No.  YI.,  may  appear  out  of  place, 
but  the  melanchdy  circumstance  that,  for  book-makers.  Bishop 
Percy  liyed  in  yain,  will  excuse  the  printing  of  his  accurate 
deductions  once  more,  as  an  antidote  against  modem  persistence 
in  the  errors  which  he  exploded.  We  need  not  treat  with  grayity 
the  earldoms  of  Oaux  and  Poitiers  and  other  things,  appearing  in 
some  of  the  fictitious  pedigrees ;  we  can,  howeyer,  hardly  doubt 
that  the  Percys  originated,  as  stated,  at  the  place  in  Nor- 
mandy bearing  their  name.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  when 
their  documents  increase,  their  birthplace  is  not  found  in  them  ? 
The  only  eyidence  on  the  subject  which  occurs  to  us  has  a  north- 
country  interest.    It  is  this : — 

William  de  Perci,  of  1133,  when  he  founded  Salley  Abbey  in 
1147,  had  a  wife  Adliza  or  Adelidis  de  Tunbriffge,  who  had  three 
children  at  least,  Alan,  Matilda  countess  of  A^^urwick,  and  Agnes 
de  Louyain.  The  two  ladies,  sooner  or  later,  diyided  the  English 
lands  between  them.  Their  father  was  re-married  in  1166  to 
Sibilla  the  widow  of  Bobert  de  Bos,  and  died  before  1181. 
Matilda  died  childless  about  1204,  probably  at  a  considerable 
age,  as  her  siBter's  husband  and  eldest  son  were  both  dead,  the 
latter  leaying  issue.  Had  Matilda  had  any  issue,  they  might 
well  haye  been  bom  as  early  as  1154.  In  that  year,  1 154,  Hugh 
de  Pudsey,  eminent  of  race  and  person,  a  youth  of  25,  ascended 
the  palatine  throne  of  Durham,  haying  had,  while  treasurer  of 
York,  three  children  by  three  mothers.  The  mother  of  Henry 
de  Pudsey,  the  first  bom,  was,  we  are  told  hy  William  of  New- 
burgh,  <<of  noble  birth."  Her  son  is  more  precise  and  tells  us 
plainly  in  his  charters  that  he  was  son  of  the  Bishop  and  of 
Adelidis  or  Alice  de  Percy.  He  gives  to  Salley  Abbey  some  land 
in  Crayen  in  accordance  with  other  charters  of  Bichard  de  More- 

•  SiiiB  William  de  Carlel.  Dc  or,  a  unc  Croit  PAtce  [pa 'once]  de  goulet. 
(Roll,  1808—1814). 
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▼Ql  and  William  de  Perd.  MoreviUe  may  liave  been  his  mother's 
Iraaband ;  at  all  events  Alande  Morville  confirmed  to  his  brother 
Henxy  de  Pudsey  the  gift  the  latter  had  received  for  his  homage 
and  service  from  his  mother  Alice  de  Percy.  It  was  of  all  the 
land  at  Settle  and  the  church  of  Qiggleswick ;  and  the  countess 
of  Warwick  had  also  an  interest  there,  for  she  too  granted  the 
vill  of  Betel  and  the  service  ef  Qiggleswick  and  the  advowson  of 
the  church  to  Henry  de  Pudsey.  He  gave  the  church  to  Finchale 
Abbey ;  he  gave  his  estate  of  Osmundal  to  Bobert  de  Perd ; 
Settle  fell  ba^  to  the  main  line  of  Percy  on  his  childless  death, 
and  his  manor  of  '*  Wichton  Gumptin,"  derived  ^m  his  father, 
was,  subject  to  the  dower  of  Dionisia  (daughter  of  Oto  de  Tilli) 
very  strangely  divided  in  1211  or  1212  between  Peter  Fitz 
Herbert  his  lansman  on  the  father's  side,  (they  were  both  great 
nephews  of  King  Stephen)  and  Bobert  de  Bos  the  grandson  of 
William  de  Percy's  second  wife  SibiUa.  His  charters  abound 
with  Per^  as  witnesses.  But  more  remains.  The  estate  of 
Perei  in  Normandy  itself  belonged  to  him,  and  he  parted  with  it, 
exchanging  it  and  Mureres  in  the  same  province  with  a  family 
named  Burel  for  Windegate,  Whetlawe,  and  Smethetun,  as  by 
the  charters  of  Hugh  Burel  and  Boger  his  son  in  the  Finchale 
muniments  most  plainly  appeareth. 

What  then  save  the  ''jolly  bishop's"  child  such  a  settlement 
amone  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Percy  ?  It  is  not  probable  that 
Adeliois  de  Timbrigge  the  mother  of  me  heiresses,  old  enough  to 
be  the  Treasurer'^  own  mother,  was  the  object  of  his  affectionsi 
or  that  he  would  in  such  case  have  been  a  fisLvourite  of  her  children, 
and  secured  grants  of  important  English  estates  from  them. 
Still  less  that  in  any  way  he  could  so  derive  the  home  of  their 
ancestors.  At  present  the  only  mode  of  explanation  seems  to  be 
the  bold  assumption  that  there  was  an  elder  co-heiress,  who 
married  Morville,  and  that  she  and  her  son,  Alan  de  Morville, 
died  early  without  legitimate  descendants.  As  eldest  daughter 
she  would  be  entitled  to  the  caput  haronice  in  Normandy,  and  she 
could  give  it,  as  she  gave  English  acres,  to  her  issue  by  the 
l^asurer.  He  got  it,  that  is  certain,  and  his  alienation  of  it 
stood  good.  Let  us  in  dealing  with  the  story  not  forget  that  the 
marriage  of  priests  in  England  had  only  been  forbidden  in  1102 ; 
that  society  was  greatly  disturbed  thereby  and  would  continue  to 
be  so  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  that  when  the  other  Pudseys 
were  bom,  the  future  prelate  was  probably  forbidden  to  associate 
with  the  mothers  of  their  brethren ;  or  that,  notwithstanding  his 
other  peccadilloes,  his  eldest  son  fnay  have  been  legitimate  in 
all  eyes  except  those  of  the  dergy.  Ajid  be  it  remembered  that 
he  only  is  described  in  the  charters  of  his  &ther  as  his  son. 

In  ue  pedigree  of  Percy  no  attempt  is  made  to  define  the 
ori^  of  two  branches  of  me  Percys,  who  long  held  the  manors 
of  Eildale  and  Sutton  npon  Derwent.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
in  after  times  they  are  found  wearing  a  coat  of  mQlpikes,  only 
differing  from  that  of  the  main  line  in  colour. 
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PEDIGREE  OF  VE8CI  AND  PEBOEHAY. 

(StKTl  MS.  1487,  with  Tut.  SborJ 

"  The  aoatient  amies  of  this  Peicliay  were  GuleSf  a  Ftti  between  Jl/tem  Crou 
Croselete  Argent,  wherefore  it  seemes,  at  slight  of  their  evidences,  that  one  of  them 
matehinge  with  a  daughter  and  heyre  of  Ve9og,  his  posteritie  left  their  oold  armet 
and  thenceforth  have  borne  the  armee  of  Vetop  as  thmr  owne  proper  ooate/' 

Johannes  de  Vescie  dedit  Domino  Boberto  de  Peicehay  et  hsBredibus  Buis= 
messoag^um  in  Eboraco,  s.d.  Sigillum  Jokanitis  db  Vbsgt,  a  Oron  I 
Fatonee, j 

Joaae,  d.  and  h.  of  John  Vescie."  Joanna  Peroehay,  Domina= Robertas 


c< 


de  Riton — ^Waltero  Percehay  filio  meo  et  hsredi — manerinm 
de  Strudightyn  Martyn  in  comitatu  Forford  in  Scotia  quod 
habui  per  discensnm  liaBreditariunL  s.  d. 


Percehay, 

Dominus 

de  Ryton. 


Waltems  Percebay,  filins  et  haeres  bonsB  memorin=:A^es  Percehay,  relicta 


Dominffi  JohannsB  de  Yescy,  ut  per  cartam  dat. 
apud  Wilton  in  Tividale,  1292.  Testamentum, 
1344,  prob.  6.  Dec.  1346.  Dominus  de  Ryton. 
Sepeliend.  in  ecclesia  Abathiaa  B,  Manse  de 
Malton — ^Lego  die  mortoarii  mei  ad  errogandum 
Tionm  10/.  et  cum  pannia  nigris  droumenntes 
corpus  meum  eum  tetttie  armorum  meorum  et 
antecettorum  meorum  100«. — Johanni  des  Arches 
et  IsabelliB  nxori  ejus. — ^AlicisB  sorori  mesa — 
JohannsB  sorori  mess— Waltero  filio  Johannis 
des  Arches. 


Domini  Walteiri  Per- 
cehay militis,  Testa- 
mentom  dat.  et  prob. 
1348.  Sepeliend.  in 
priorata  de  Malton 
juxta  corpus  mariti. — 
AgnetifiUfB  WiUelmi 
de  Bolton  etJohanns 
soron  ejus. 


WiUelmus  Percehay,  filius: 
et  hieree  Domini  Walteri 
Percehay  ut  per  testa- 
mentom  patris  sui  et  per 
cartam  dat.  apud  Malton 
1847.     Sioiuux  WiL- 

LBLMI     DB     PbBCBUATB. 

Shield  hanging  diagon- 
ally, charged  with  a  Cross 
Faionee,  On  a  wreath 
abore  a  mantled  hebnet 
IB  a  Buffs  Head.  <<Mon- 
sire  Henry  de  ColviUe 
port  d* Argent,  a  uns  Crois 
Fateg   de  Oules.     MoN- 


— I    M    I    I    I    I    I      , 

Johannes,  1844, 1348,  [qu«  de  Swynton 
in   Rydale.  Test.   1391.] 

Walter,  1344,  1348.  MonsibbWal- 
TBB  DE  Pbkgbhat  poit  mssmes  let 
armes  de  CMviUe,  a  une  border  guUs 
reeereOe,    (Rot  Arm.    1837-60.) 

Thomas,  1344,  1348. 

Robertus,  1348. 

Geoigius  1344,  1348. 

Elizabetha,  1344. 

Johanna,  monialis  de  Tedingham, 
1344,  1348. 

Agnes,  monudis  de  Watton,  1344, 
1348, 1391. 


siBR  William  db  Pbb- 

CBHAT  port  meemee  les  armes  a  une  Lozenge  de 

Gules  en  le  guatre  devant."  (Rot.  Arm.  1337-60). 


^all 


Dominus   Robertus      Walterus     Johannes    Agnes,  1344, 1348.  Testconen- 
Percebay,  Chiva-    1344, 1348.       1344.  turn   dat    et  prob.       Oct 

ler,  frater  Agnetis  1391.      Agnes   de  Lokton. 

deLokton,1891.=  Sepeliend.  in  ecclesia  con- 

P"EliBabethauxor  ventnaU  de  Veteri  Malton, 

juxta  saniores  meos. — ^Mariss 
filiae  mecB — Christians  de 
Wellesunnm  lectum  rubeum, 
pulrerizatum  cum  hkkgs. 


mei,"  1391. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SP0BT8  AND  PASTIMES. 

tiOBB  OF  laSBTJLE — ^WATTS— -HOKSB-RAOING — ^BULL-BAmNG — OOCK- 
TIOUTING — SHBOYSTIDB — KEPPIS-BAUi— OOBAN  TBEB— 60X7LT7K 
— BOir-PIBES— 0ABLIN08 — THE  FAIBIE8. 

The  stream  of  our  history  must  hereafter  be  interrupted 
and  broken^  and  thread  away  into  many  different  channels. 
In  this  chapter^  I  shall  give  an  account  of  customs  and  usages 
in  Alnwick^  belonging  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present^ 
from  materials  chiefly  gathered  out  of  the  corporation  records. 

Lord  of  Misrule.  ''At  the  feast  of  Chiistmas"  says 
Stow,  ''  in  the  Kind's  Court  wherever  he  chanced  to  reside, 
there  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  master  of  merry 
disports."  At  the  houses  of  noblemen,  in  borough  towns 
and  in  country  parishes,  this  merry  fellow  and  pageant 
potentate  also  appeared,  making  the  rarest  pastimes,  and 
delighting  beholders  with  ''fine  subtle  disguising  masks  and 
mummeries."  Sometimes  he  was  called  the  abbot  of  Mis- 
rule, and  in  Scotland  the  abbot  of  Unreason,  where,  on 
account  of  his  excesses,  he  was  put  down  by  act  of  ParKa- 
ment  in  1555.  All  such  mummeries  as  the  feast  of  asses,  the 
boy  Bishop,  the  abbot  of  Unreason  and  lord  of  Misrule  were 
probably  derived  from  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  when,  during  a 
season  of  merriment  and  feasting,  slaves  were  flowed  to 
indul^  in  raillery  towards  their  masters.  Selden  says: — 
''  Christmas  succeeds  the  Saturnalia ;  the  same  time,  the 
same  number  of  holy-days ;  then  the  master  waited  on  the 
servant  like  the  lord  of  Misrule." 

Doubtless  the  burgesses  of  Alnwick  enjoyed  the  rare  pas- 
times of  this  merry  fellow  long  prior  to  the  reformation ;  for 
in  the  early  corporation  records,  from  1611  down  to  1677,  we 
have  traces  of  him   as  appear  in  the  following  entries : — 

*<1611.— Hichaid  Alder  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule   hia  money  £1  48.  lOd. 
1612. — Paid  for  the  Lord  of  Misrule  his  charges  Ss.  4d. ;  receixed  the  Ix>rd  of 
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MiBmle's  money  9a.  6d.  1616. — ^Beoeiyed  "^HUiaiii  Forster  for  the  Lord  of 
llurule  his  money  £1  138.  Od.:  Thomas  Partis  for  the  Lord  of  Mismle 
£8  4s.  2d.  MorereceivedoftheLordof  Misrule,  1620, 158.  1629.~Beoeiyed 
of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  £2  2s.  6d.  1631. — Beoeived  the  Lord  of  Misrule 
money  £2  4s.  Od. ;  Item  received  of  Jo.  Shepheard  and  G^r^  Bichison  for 
their  monies  in  refusing  to  be  liord  and  puttin|f  themselfes  in  the  towne's 
will  8s.;  paid  to  Nicholas  Forster  for  Lord  of  Misrule's  clothes  13s.  8d.; 
Beoeiyed  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  at  Easter  last  £2.  1633. — ^Beoeiyed  of  the 
Lord  of  Misrowell  £1  8s.  Od. :  paid  for  the  Lord's  dose  15s.  1635. — Paid  to 
G^rge  Swan  for  playing  the  Lord  of  Misrule  lOs. :  received  from  the  Lord  of 
Mismle  £1  138.  Od.  1640. — Beceived  from  the  Lord  of  Misrule's  procters 
£1  Os.  Id.;  from  Thomas  Hunter  junior,  Gheoijpfe  Watson,  and  ThooLas  Wat- 
son, conceming  the  Lord  of  Misrule  10s. ;  paid  the  liord  of  Misrule  for  his 
wages  15s. ;  for  his  coate  instead  of  2  payre  of  shoes  98.  4d. 

After  tliis^  his  lordship  disappears  for  a  time.  The  puritans 
made  war  against  all  amusements  which  '' savoured  of 
popery'';  and  during  the  commonweal th^  the  merry  fellow 
had  to  hide  his  head ;  but  he  reyivcd  again  under  the  re- 
actionary influence  of  the  merry  Monarch's  reign ;  and  in 
1664  there  appear  in  the  corporation  accounts— *'' received, 
the  lord  of  IkUsrule  in  money  15s.  6d.  1677.  The  lord  of 
Misrule's  moneyes  in  the  hands  of  Henry  Smith  £1  ISs.  4d., 
David  Milliken  4s.,  Mr.  Chessman  17s.  8d."  But  his  lord- 
ship was  not  fostered  b^  the  new  generation,  and  he  died  in 
1677,  never  to  rise  again. 

Our  Alnwick  records  are  imperfect,  ai^d  we  know  not  what 
were  the  gibes  and  merriment  by  which  he  set  the  good  folk 
into  a  roar;  he  is  seen  only  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age. 
Probably,  as  in  other  towns,  some  mystery  or  morality  was 
acted,  mixed  up  with  gaudy  pageantry  and  buffoonery.  A 
fragment  of  one  of  the  Newcasde  Mysteries  has  been  pre- 
served, called  ''Noah's  Ark  or  the  Shipwright's  account, 
play  or  dirge,"  wherein  an  Angel,  Noah  and  his  wife,  and 
the  Devil  aie  the  characters ;  Noah's  wife  is  made  a  vixen, 
and  her  last  words  to  her  husband 


**The  deyil  of  hell  thee  speed 
To  ship  when  Uion  shalt  go." 

It  appears  that  in  Alnwick  a  person  was  chosen  to  play  the 
lord  of  Misrule,  and  paid  a  fine  if  he  refused  the  honour;  but 
he  who  acted  the  part  received  wages  and  clothes,  coat  and 
even  shoes ;  he  had  officers  called  procters ;  and  money  was 
collected  to  defray  expenses.  The  Alnwick  merry  disports 
were  not  held  at  Christmas  as  in  the  South,  but  at  Easter ; 
and  this  may  have  been  the  northern  custom,  as  at  Morpeth, 
the  period  was  the  same.  An  extract  from  Stainsly's  North- 
em  Journey  in  1666  (communicated  to  the  ''Archeeologia 
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^liaiia'*  by  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Bart.)  helps  to  illustrate 
our  AlnwicK  records. 

**  A  custome  in  the  towne  of  Morpeth  (but  since  the  warrs 
omitted)  to  choose  one  out  of  the  young  men  in  the  towne  to  be 
St.  George,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  young  men  to  attend  him,  and 
upon  St.  Gtoorge  day  all  to  come  to  Ohuroh,  and  at  the  reheav»- 
inge  of  the  Oreed  the  St.  G^rge  to  stand  up  and  draw  his  Sword. 
Another  custome  in  the  said  towne  to  have  a  Lord  of  Misrole 
chosen  against  Easter,  and  to  continue  till  Wednesday  and  hee 
to  keep  a  barrel  of  Ale  upon  the  bridge  and  make  all  passengers 
drink  thereof,  and  to  colleot  money  of  them  for  repaire  of  the 
high  wayesy  and  to  give  a  just  accompt  at  Whitsunday." 

A  Fool  was  maintained  by  the  corporation,  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  to  amuse  the  burgesses ;  in  1612  there  is  entered 
''for  three  yeards  of  whit  to  the  feule  5s.,  and  for  dyinge  and 
making  of  it  Ss.  6d."  A  similar  record  appears  in  the  New- 
castle accounts;  ''  1561  Decembere  Item  paid  for  seven  yardes 
of  yalowe  Carsaye  at  2s.  8d.  the  yarde,  for  the  fuUes  Cottes 
and  Cappa  agaynste  Christynmas  37s.  4d."  A  Beadle  too  in 
these  early  days  helped  to  giye  dignity  and  state  to  the  Aln- 
wick Corporation;  in  16$^  there  is  paid  6s.  6d.  ''for  the 
bedle  his  coatte  and  making." 

Waits.  The  time  will  soon  come,  when  all  personal 
recollection  of  the  town's  waits  will  cease.  Still  there  are 
some,  who  in  early  life  listened  to  them  discoursing  sweet 
music  in  the  dark  winter  mornings,  when  all  besides  was 
stQl,  and  who  would  hare  aayed  from  destmction  this  pleasant 
and  harmless  custom. 

The  Waits  were  an  old  institution  in  Alnwick ;  we  meet 
with  them  in  the  earliest  corporation  records ;  "  1612  paid 
for  a  coat  to  the  comon  wait  18s."  Or^nally  waites,  or 
according  to  ancient  spelling,  wayghtes  or  waytes,  were 
watchmen,  and  were  so  named  from  the  old  French,  guates;^ 
for  keeping  watch  and  ward»  they  received  the  waytfee ;  they 
piped  the  hour  of  the  night  and  eventually  passed  into 
musicians,  who  at  an  early  period  were  pipers.  In  162S  and 
in  1629  there  were  paid  m  Alnwick  9s.,  and  10s.,  for  "  the 
pypers  coat."  According  to  the  ordinances  made  by  King 
rldward  I.,  a  warden  was  appointed  and  sworn  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  in  the  City  of  London;  he  had  to  preserve  the 
peace  by  night  and  day,  and  cause  watches  ana  UHiits  to  be 

*  In  0«rmtii  then  it  woehtf  in  Danish  vaghi,  and  in  Anglo«Saxoo  wvroM 
and  icMiVwi  tQ  vateh. 
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set ;  every  gate  was  kept  by  day  by  two  men,  every  sergeant 
keeping  one  Wait  at  his  own  cost.*  In  the  time  of  Edward 
rV.  "a  wayte  nightelye  from  Mychelmas  to  Shreve  Thurs- 
daye  pypeth  the  watche  within  the  courte  fewer  tymes ;  in 
the  sumere  nyghtes  three  tymes  and  maketh  bon  gayte  at 
^very  chambere-dore  and  offyce,  as  well  for  fear  of  pickers 
and  pillers.''  Pipes  were  the  musical  instruments  publicly 
used  in  Alnwick  till  1689^  when,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  corporation  and  of  the  Skinners'  Company,  they  were 
superseded  by  fiddles  or  violins. 

Besides  performing  duty  in  a  particular  town  the  waits 
itinerated  n*om  town  to  town,  like  the  minstrels  of  an  older 
time  still,  to  exercise  their  skill  and  gain  a  reward. 

'^Hark  1  are  the  Waites  abroad  t  be  softer  pr'y  thee 
'Til  private  Maiick."  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Newcastle  corporation  we  find ;  '^  1531 
Feb.  given  in  rewarde  to  the  wayttes  of  Ledes  4s.";  and 
similar  rewards  were  bestowed  on  the  waites  of  Thirsk,  Dar- 
lington, and  Cockermouth,  and  on  the  ^'Skottes  minstrells." 
Money  was  also  ''given  to  Sir  Henery  Persey's  minstrelles 
in  reward." 

In  Alnwick  there  were  usuallv  two  waits,  but  for  a  while 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  three. 
Each  had  a  salary  of  one  pound,  and  livery  clothes ;  at  first 
only  a  coat,  which  was  blue ;  in  1659  there  was  paid  ''for  two 
Blew  Coats  ISs. ;"  which,  in  1687,  must  have  been  trimmed 
as  a  livery,  for  there  was  "paid  for  Blew  Coats  triming  and 
making  to  the  waitts  £S  Is.  Sd."  Seven  years  later  they 
were  decorated  with  yellow  plush  breeches,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary quantity  of  lace  and  buttons,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing account: — 

«<  1694.— To  Geo.  Alder  for  the  Waitto  Goats  Stay  tape  8d.,  S  yards  Blue 
Oloth  £S.,  Thread  9d.,  Canvis  9d— £2  Is.  6d.,  15  do&  La:  buttons  68.,  8  doz. 
Buttons  Sd. — 6s.  6d.,  30  yds.  Lace  Ss.,  Lining  6d. — 8s.  6d.,  9  yds.  PlauislL 
10b.  6d.'' 

The  entries  in  the  corporation  accounts  for  waits'  liveries 
are  numerous ;  a  few  extracts  are  given  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  expenditure  at  different  periods. 

•«  1641.— Item  to  the  Waits  for  their  Ck>ats  808.  1646.-2  Coates  to  the 
Towne's  Waytes  24s.  I706.--For  Dyeing  the  Waitts  Coats  12s.  1766.—- 
Thomas  Mo&tt  for  Musicians'  Silver  laced  Hats  £3  17s.  Od. ;  Mr  Bichaxd 
Strother  for  Trimming  for  the  Musicianfl  Clothes,  making  thorn  &c  £4  17s.  l)d.; 

*  Liber  Albos,  pp.  244.  660. 

Si 
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Mr  Ghray  jun.  for  the  Musicians  Cloaths  £9  158.  Id.  1808.— Moffat  for  Waiies 
Hats  and  Laco  £2  188»  Od. ;  Hardy  for  Waites  Liyeries  and  Herds  Cockade 
£13  128.  lOd.'' 

The  town's  livery  was  shewy  and  costly  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  the  coat  was  made  of  blue  broad  cloth^  faced  with 
yellow  cloth,  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  silver  lacquered 
buttons  having  on  them  the  town's  arms ;  and  attached  to 
one  sleeve  was  the  town's  badge  of  silver,  with  the  figure  of 
St.  Michael  killing  the  dragon,  copied  from  the  town's  seal ; 
the  vest  was  of  yellow,  trimmed  in  like  manner  with  silver 
lace  and  buttons ;  and  the  breeches  were  of  yellow  plush ;  a 
hat  with  a  cockade  and  silver  lace  completed  the  outfit. 
Truly  it  was  a  gallant  livery ;  and  proud  was  the  town  of 
these  functionaries  when  tricked  out  on  public  occasions. 
To  the  waits  belonged  the  livery  clothes  with  the  exception 
of  the  badges,  of  which  they  had  only  the  use.  Two  of  these 
badges  were  bought  in  1705  and  cost  54s. ;  in  1760  there  was 
''paid  Mr.  Langlands,  goldsmith,  Newcastle,  for  mending  2 
old  silver  badges  and  making  a  new  one  for  the  musicians 
£1  19s.  Od."  They  are  still  preserved  among  the  corpora- 
tion muniments. 

The  waits  were  the  town's  musicians,  and  attended,  dressed 
in  livery,  public  ceremonials;  at  Fastem's  eve,  at  the  Alnwick 
fair,  at  the  Alnwick  feast,  and  especially  on  St.  Mark's  Day. 
In  1645  there  was  ''given  to  the  waytes  the  last  St.  Mark's 
Day  Is."  They  were  the  musicians  of  the  companies  or  trades, 
who,  in  the  days  of  yore,  indulged  themselves  with  music  at 
their  meetings.     In  1640  the  Skinners  paid  6s.  to  the  waits. 

The  pecuhar  vocation  of  the  waits,  however,  was  to  per- 
ambulate the  town  on  the  winter  mornings  and  serenade  the 
inhabitants.  Accompanied  by  a  "caller,'  they  went  through 
all  the  streets  of  the  town,  every  morning  from  Martinmas  to 
the  end  of  January,  commencing  about  midnight,  excepting 
when  the  weather  was  very  inclement.  As  they  passed  suong, 
they  played  on  fiddles  the  favourite  tunes  of  the  district ;  the 
"Caller"  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice,  the 
hour  of  the  night,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  after  this 
fashion — ^"Good  morrow  masters  all!  half-past  three  o'clock 
in  a  frosty  morning."  Once  or  twice  a  week  "the  names 
were  called ; "  that  is  every  individual  householder  was  hailed 
by  name  as — ^^'Good  morrow  Mister  Turner  I  good  morrow 
Mistress  Turner  I  half-past  two  o'clock  in  a  cloudy  morning ; 
Good  morrow  Mister  Smith  !  good  morrow  Mistress  Smith  I 
three  o'clock  in  a  rainy  morning."    While  the  names  were 
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called  over^  the  fiddles  continiied  to  play ;  and  the  combined 
effect  of  the  loud  resonant  voice  with  the  shrill  strains^  in  the 
dark  and  silent  street,  had  a  singular  influence.  What 
magical  wild  music,  it  seemed  to  me  m  my  boyish  days,  when 
many  a  struggle  was  made  to  drive  away  sleep,  that  I  might 
listen  to  these  wonderful  voices  of  the  night !  On  the. Christ- 
mas motoing  there  was  a  different  call — 

"Darnel  Darnel  get  up  and  bake  your  pie^ 
And  letyonr  lasy  maiden  lie, 

On  ChrUtmaa  day  in  the  morning  l" 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  waits,  dressed  in  their  livery,  called 
at  every  house  in  the  town  seeking  their  wait's-fee,  and  some- 
what more  than  £80  were  collected  by  them;  five  pounds  of 
which  were  paid  to  the  caller  for  his  help. 

Seventy  years  ago  the  manor  of  Canongate  had  waits ; 
Blind  Ralph  the  fiddler  was  the  last  of.  them,  and  John 
Walton  was  his  caller. 

Our  forefathers  took  advantage  of  every  public  occasion  to 
enjoy  themselves;  even  when  in  1640  the  chamberlains 
choose  waits,  they  spent  8d.  John  Home  was  wait  in  1649, 
the  earliest  named;  he  was  also  dock-keeper.  Jo.  Bone 
next  appears,  and  played  before  the  freemen  on  St.  Mark^s 
day  and  received  Is.  as  a  reward ;  but  the  first  order  regard- 
ing them  was  in  1691,  when  ''John  Busby,  John  Cuthbert- 
son,  and  William  Cuthbertson  is  elected  and  chosen  waites 
for  the  towne  of  Alnwicke."  The  waits,  at  the  election  in 
1748,  had  not  voted  as  the  dominant  party  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  wished ;  and  forth  came  the  crushing  resolution  in 
1749 ;  ''  it  is  ordered  and  agreed  that  John  Young  musician 
of  the  town  be  dismissed  from  his  said  emplojrment,  and  that 
we  shall  have  no  town  waits  for  the  future ;  and  it  is  further 
ordered  that  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  Daniel  Cuthbertson,  and  the 
said  John  Young  shall  deliver  up  to  the  chamberlains  the 
town's  Badges,  or  otherwise  they  shall  be  sued  for  the  same." 
The  Cuthbertsons,  however,  came  into  favour  again,  and 
resumed  their  office.  In  1776,  it  was  ordered  that  "  William, 
Daniel,  and  William  Cuthbertson  waits  to  have  livery  and 
Silver  laced  Hats  to  be  worn  on  public  occasions.''  This 
family  of  musicians  were  waits  for  110  years,  the  last  of  them 
dying  in  1800. 

When  old  Wm.  Cuthbertson  died,  a  notorious  character — 
Piper  Allan — succeeded.  On  the  18th  of  October,  1769, 
''  the  Chamberlains  and  Four-and-Twenty  ordered  that  James 
Allan  be  and  is  hereby  appointed  one  of  the  Town's  Musicians 
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and  to  have  a  new  livery  and  bat  as  the  reat,  which  is  intended 
to  serve  3  years ;  and  that  if  he  goes  away  or  misbehaves 
before  the  end  of  the  Term^  that  then  he  shall  give  up  the 
same  to  the  then  Chamberlains."  They  evidently  had  doubts 
of  the  stability  of  this  unstable  man ;  but  on  the  same  day, 
by  order  of  the  chamberlains^  he  gave  a  specimen  of  his 
musical  skilly  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  was  rewarded  with 
^.  6d.  The  dull  quietude  of  a  town  life  was  not  to  his  taste ; 
for  though  patronised,  it  is  said,  by  the  duchess  of  Northum- 
berland, he  soon  broke  loose,  and  on  September  29th,  1770, 
he  was  dischai^d  from  his  office,  and  ordered  to  deliver  up 
his  livery,  hat  and  badge,  '^  he  having  misbehaved  himself/' 
Famous  was  Allan  for  his  roguery,  as  well  as  for  his  skill  in 
playing  on  the  Northumbrian  Small  Pipes.  Bom  in  the  Gipsy 
camp,  m  Bothbury  Forest,  in  1730,  he  inherited  the  rovmg 
habits  of  the  tribe.  His  strength  and  agility  were  displayed 
in  all  kinds  of  sport,  and  his  superiority  as  a  musician  made 
him  a  welcome  visitor  of  fairs  and  merry-makings ;  but  his 
irregular  habits  and  thievish  propensities  frequently  brought 
him  into  trouble.  He  was  twice  tried  for  felony  and  acquitted; 
but  he  was  afterwards  convicted  of  horse  stealing,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  His  sentence,  however,  was  commuted  into 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  his  long  and  stormy  life  was 
closed  in  prison  on  November  13th,  1810.  His  feats  as  a 
musician  and  sporting  man,  his  troubles,  his  escapes,  and  his 
crimes  are  recorded  in  a  volume  which  was  published  in 
Alnwick ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  many  portions  are  but  fiemcy 
sketches. 

Another  family  of  musicians  succeeded  in  1771,  when 
Thomas  Cowardi  junr.,  son  of  Thomas  Coward,  shoemaker, 
was  appointed ;  and  he  was  rewarded  with  Ss.  6d, ''  for  his 
trouble  in  playing  before  several  of  the  Common  Council 
by  waif  of  a  treat i^*  the  treat  could  not  have  been  very 
exquisite — ^for  Coward  was  not  a  proficient  musician;  but 
say  the  four-and-twenty,  ^'  in  case  he  shall  behave  himself 
well  and  orderly  in  the  ensuing  winter,  then  the  sum  of  five 
guineas  shall  be  expended  at  or  about  Candlemas  towards 
having  him  instructed  in  playing  on  the  Violin.''  His  con- 
duct was  satisfactory,  the  five  guineas  were  paid,  and  he 
continued  a  wait  in  Alnwick  till  his  death.  His  son,  Thomas 
Coward,  after  the  death  of  Wm.  Cuthbertsou,  was  appointed 
to  the  office  on  Nov.  4th  1800 ;  and  after  the  death  of  old 
Coward,  John  Hogg  succeeded  on  April  25  th,  18^.  Strong 
was  the  spirit  of  reform  throughout  the  country  in  1881; 
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corporations  were  loudly  called  upon  to  set  their  houses  in 
order;  and  the  Alnwick  Corporation  feelins  the  pressure^ 
destroyed  the  first  useless  looking  object  tney  could  lay 
hold  of.  Ordered  say  they^  on  the  29th  September,  1831, 
'*  that  the  office  of  town's  waites  be  discontinued,  and  that 
they  deliyer  up  their  badges,  but  keep  their  present  livery/* 
Then  fell  to  rise  no  more,  one  of  the  old  institutions  of 
Alnwick,  which  had  been  a  source  of  delight  to  the  burgesses^ 
young  and  old,  for  centuries.  Many  lamented  the  destruction 
of  a  harmless,  time-honoured,  and  pleasing  custom. 

Edward  Hoodspath,  ''  Fidler  excellentissime  ** — so  says 
the  register  in  Amwick  Church — ^was  buried  on  Nov,  6th, 
1692 ;  yet  this  noted  fiddler  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  wait. 
One,  however,  of  the  last  waits  deserves  a  passing  notice,  a« 
a  musician  of  refined  taste  and  wonderftil  skill.  I  have  heard 
Paganini  and  other  famous  violin  players,  but  none  of  their 
extraordinary  performances  had  so  much  power  over  me,  as 
our  border  airs,  when  played  by  Thomas  Coward,  Jle 
achieved  greater  wonders  tnan  even  Orpheus  did ;  he  was 
musician  to  the  Shoemakers  Company,  to  which  he  belonged, 
the  most  uproarious  and  turbulent  of  all  bodies;  and  yet 
he  did,  by  his  magic  strains,  hush  them  to  silence  and 
reduce  them  to  harmony,  even  after  they  had  enjoyed  their 
goose,  plum-pudding,  beer,  and  punch.  A  monument  in  the 
church  yard  pays  a  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  following 
inscription : — *^  This  Stone  was  erected  by  Friends  and 
Admirers  of  Mr.  Thomas  Coward,  Musician,  The  last  of  the 
Waits  of  this  Ancient  Borough,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1845,  aged  61  years. 

Mnte  is  the  Mobic,  motionless  the  hand 

That  touched  with  Magic  Bow  the  trembling  strings ; 

Bnt  memory  hath  embalmed  those  viol  tunes 

Which  filled  the  enraptured  ear  and  charmed  the  soul*' 

He  was  not,  however,  the  last  wait ;  his  colleague  John  Hogg, 
died  in  1865. 

Horse  Macing,  About  fifty  years  ago,  horse  racing 
ceased  to  exist  in  Alnwick ;  but  during  the  two  preceding . 
centuries  it  was  a  fiivourite  public  amusement,  under  the 
direction  and  patronage  of  the  corporation.  The  course  was 
on  fiat  high  ground,  on  Alnwick  Moor,  called  Hobberlaw  Edge, 
but  in  more  recent  times,  the  race  ground.  Some  of  the  Court 
Leet  minutes  are  interspersed  among  the  corporation  records ; 
and  in  one  of  these  minutes  is  the  earliest  reference  to  the 
races : — 
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<*Haxmor  \     At  the  Cort  Leete  and  Goit  Baxxon  of  the  Bif^i  H<m. 

and        f  Algexnoone  Earle  of  Northumberland,  held  for  the  said  Mannor 

Bnnough  of  ( ana  Buirougl^  before  Matthias  Hunter,  gen.  dep.  Steward  of 

Alnwick.  /  the  said  Coit,  on  Monday,  17th  of  Aprill,  1654. 
It  is  at  the  said  Oort  u|>on  consideration  had  of  the  desyers  of  the  Buzrouffh 
and  other  inhabitants  within  the  Said  Mannor  and  Burrow,  in  relation  to  wo 
altering  of  the  Course  of  accustomed  Horse  race  constantly  had  in  tibe  Common 
of  the  said  Burrow,  called  Hobberlaw  £dge»  That  for  the  future  the  oourae 
shall  be  on  the  feast  day  of  St  Mark,  the  Evangelist^  the  oourse  being  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  Stoopes  leaving  the  several  Stoopes  on  their  right  hands,  whic^ 
are  to  bo  placed  in  this  manner,  the  first  where  they  are  to  begin,  the  second 
Stoc^  leaoxog  towards  the  greene  way  that  leads  toward  Hobberlaw  House 
and  then  direct  west  down  towards  a  round  hill  on  this  side  of  Branzpeth 
from  thense  North  East  to  the  same  Bell  Bush." 

From  this  it  appears  that  racing  was  an  old  institution  in 
ALiwick,  for  in  1654^  it  is  spoken  of  as  accustomed  and  con- 
stantly held  on  the  common. 

The  Alnwick  corporation^  like  many  others^  dabbled  a  little 
in  politics ;  and  their  support  of  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  representation  of  the  county^  was  rewarded  by  a  gift, 
which  gave  additional  importance  to  the  Alnwick  Races* 

"  1685  May  6.  Whereas  Thomas  Forster  of  Etherston  Esq.  did  propose 
himselfe  to  stand  to  serve  our  Soverainge  Lord  E[in^  James  in  rarliament  att 
the  immeiEate  sessions  by  his  Majesties  proclamation  to  sitt  and  begin  the 
ninetenth  day  of  this  instant  May :    The  said  Thomas  Forster  for  reasons  to  J 

his  sclfe  knowne,  declined  his  design,  and  in  consideration  of  the  fro  respect 
shewed  him  from  the  freemen  of  the  Brough  of  Alnwicke  is  pleased  to  give  to 
the  said  free  men  the  sume  of  twenty  pounds,  which  said  sume  wee  the  said 
freemen  doe  hereby  thinke  fitt  to  convert  into  a  peeoe  of  plate  of  the  true  in- 
trinsick  value  of  twenty  pounds,  which  plate  shall  bo  run  for  by  the  hozse 
Gelding  or  Maire,  the  proper  goods  of  anv  freemen  at  this  day  in  his  or  thaire 
possession  &  to  be  run  for  upon  the  Tuesday  in  Whitsun  weeke  this  Yeare  and 
z  earely  and  every  Yeare  hereafter,  upon  Tuesday  after  St.  Mark's  Day  for 
ever  hereafter.  And  what  freemen  shall  put  his  horse  &c.  to  Bonn  for  the 
said  Plate  shall  depose  upon  the  Evangelists  before  the  Chamberlains  of  tho 
Brough  for  the  time  being,  that  such  horse  &o.  is  his  own  proper  goods,  and 
hath  been  for  two  months  before  the  said  day  yearly  and  every  yeare.  And 
eveiT  such  freeman  producing  such  horse  Ceding  or  Mare  shaU  putt  into  one 
of  the  Chamberlaines  hands  for  the  time  being  the  sum  of  5s.,  which  Stakes 
so  put  downe  shall  be  delivered  to  him  whoos  horse  &c.  shall  winn  the  Course 
togeather  with  the  plate.  And  what  freeman  shall  receive  the  said  plaite  shall 
enter  into  good  security  to  refound  the  said  plaite  upon  the  Tuesday  after  St. 
Mark's  day  in  the  Tnwuing  yeare.  And  ever  horse  &c.  soe  to  Bunn  his 
Bider  shall  wight  10  Stone  and  the  horse  to  carry  sadle  and  bridle.  And 
noe  frt)eman  not  Inhabitting  in  the  said  Brough  shall  ever  be  permitted 
'  to  present  any  horse  gelding  or  maire,  Noe  exceptions  of  vallue  of  horse 
price  for  this  year.  And  to  runn  the  usuall  oourse  of  Hobberlaw  Edge  once 
aboute." 

After  this,  there  are  frequent  entries  in  the  accounts  for 
mending  the  race  course — ^for  proclaiming  the  plate  at  Mor- 
peth, Hexham,  and  Wooler;  and  for  the  drummer.  The 
chamberlains  neglected  not  to  drink  ''  Esq.  Forster's  health 
when  the  plate  came  home."     They  spent  in  "  1696. — May 
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ISth  for  ale  in  the  Tankard  to  drink  Esqr.  Forster's  health  Is." 
AH  honour  was  conferred  on  Esq.  Forster  and  his  friends ; 
Thomas  Forster,  Esq.,  of  Ederston ;  John  Forster,  of  Bam- 
bronghj  and  Richard  Forster,  Esq.,  of  Newham,  were  in 
1690  '^  admitted  to  their  personall  fredome  of  this  Towne  of 
Alnwick ; "  and  in  1700,  Ferdinando  Forster,  Esq.,  received 
the  same  honour.  In  1702  there  is  entered  ^'Richard  Shanks, 
for  2  pair  of  Gloves  upon  Inviting  to  Esq.  Forster's  funerall 
2s." 

The  plan  adopted  of  giving  the  use  of  the  £20  plate,  for 
one  year,  to  the  winner  of  the  race  '^  was  thought  not  to  he 
useful;"  and  therefore,  this  great  plate  was  sold  in  1696 
for  £16  7s.  7d.,  and  the  interest  of  the  sum  applied  to  a  small 
plate  to  be  run  for  by  freemen's  horses  not  above  £5  value, 
with  this  condition — that  any  horse  offering  to  run  for  the 
prize  might  be  purchased  by  the  chamberlains  or  any  freeman, 
for  that  sum.  In  1710,  and  for  some  years  afterwards^  the 
prizes  run  for  were  20s.  and  a  £10  plate. 

Electioneering  again  brought  rewards  to  the  corporation  in 
1780,  in  the  form  of  race  prizes.  "  A  Ten  Guinea  prize  "  was 
given  by  Lord  Tankerville  on  behalf  of  Lord  Ossulston,  to 
be  run  for  by  galloways.  Racing  had  now,  in  Alnwick, 
reached  its  culminating  point;  thid  was  a  wonderful  year 
for  the  turf.  Besides  Ossulston's  prize,  there  was  a  twenty 
pound  plate  from  the  corporation,  for  which  a  guinea  entrance 
was  paid ;  a  fifteen  pound  plate  was  given  by  the  innkeepers 
of  Alnwick^  for  which  there  was  also  a  guinea  entrance; 
another  gallowav  plate,  of  ten  pounds ;  a  hunters'  plate,  of 
£30 ;  a  forty  guinea  subscription  plate,  and  a  freemen's  plate. 

A  few  years  after  this  the  races  dwindle  away ;  and  when 
we  meet  with  records  of  them  again  in  1750,  the  prizes  were 
to  be  run  for  by  freemen^s  horses,  and  consisted  of  a  two 
guinea  and  a  one  guinea  plate,  '^  bought  by  three  years  interest 
of  Esquire  Forster's  money." 

Horse  racing  could  not  be  expected  to  flourish  very  vigo- 
rously for  any  length  of  time  in  Alnwick.  During  the  last 
century  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  dissen- 
ters, who  were,  generally^  either  hostile  or  not  favourably 
disposed  to  such  amusements  as  horse  racing  and  cock 
fighting.  The  Methodists,  too,  who  were  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  century  an  earnest,  proselvting  body,  did  what  they 
could  to  check  such  sports  ;  and  m  this  work  Robert  Rand 
distinguished  himself.  ^'  He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity 
of  manners  and  earnestness  of  spirit,  but  was  sadly  hampered 
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with  his  partner.  It  was  customary  for  him  to  stand  at  the 
door  of  his  house^  in  Clayport  Street,  to  warn  the  people  of 
their  danger  during  the  races,  and  to  impress  them  with  the 
precepts  of  Christianity.  On  one  of  these  occasions  his  wife, 
perhaps  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment  as 
personal  enjoyment,  leaped  hehind  a  person,  on  horseback,  on 
his  way  to  the  race  groimd,  and  left  her  husband  to  continue 
the  word  of  caution  or  exhortation,  which  proved  an  annoy- 
ance to  herself."* 

BtUl  Baiting.  Somewhat  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
the  barbarous  sport  of  bull  baiting  was  enjoyed  with  much 
xest  by  the  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men  of  Alnwick  and  the 
neighDourhood.  It  had  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
corporation  fnmi  an  early  period ;  in  1664,  Is.  4d.  was  paid 
<'for  setting  the  Bull  Stob;"  in  1680,  8s.  for  a  bull  rope; 
in  1695  "  paid  to  John  Nesbit  and  John  Gkdr  for  bringing 
llie  stone  for  Ihe  Bull  ring  Is. ;  for  Iron  and  Lead  to  it  7s. 
lid.;"  in  1750,  William  Young  was  paid  lOd.  ''for  going  to 
Alemoutfa  for  a  rope  to  bait  a  Bull,"  Alnmouth  being  then  in 
advance  of  Alnwick  in  having  a  ropery.  This  stone  is  still  in 
the  centre  of  the  Market  Place ;  but  the  large  iron  ring  to 
which  the  rope  was  fSeustened  was  removed  many  years  ago.  As 
branks,  thumb  screws,  and  boots,  instruments  of  torture,  are 
preserved  in  museums,  so  may  this  stone  remain  in  the 
market  as  a  historic  memorial. 

When  a  bull  was  baited,  the  Market  Place  was  crowded 
with  spectators — ^thousands  were  sometimes  there ;  and  such 
exhibitions  were  not  unfrequent ;  towards  the  close  of  last 
century  as  many  as  seven  bnHs  were  baited  in  the  course  of 
one  winter.  Indeed,  the  lovers  of  this  sport,  in  the  eighteenth 
ceatvaj,  seem  to  have  considered  thej  had  a  vested  in* 
terest  in  bull  baiting.  One  butcher  settmg  public  opinion  at 
defiance,  whether  from  humanity  orselfishness  does  not  appear, 
killed  hu  bull  in  1709  without  baiting  him ;  and  accordmgly 
the  defiant  butcher  was  dragged  before  the  Court  Leet  for  his 
offence.  ''  We,"  say  the  jurors,  *'  present  Henry  Herrison, 
Butcher,  for  killing  a  BuU  and  not  Baiting  him  contrary  " — 
bat  Henry  Herrison  escaped  punishment,  for  the  verdict  was 
"  noe  proofe." 

The  rope  by  which  the  bull  was  fiEUttened  to  the  ring,  was  tied 
around  the  root  of  the  horns  and  was  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and 

*  fireretf  s  MBS.  Onr  distinguished  townsman,  the  Rer.  James  Ererett,  hat 
kindly  ftmushed  me  with  seTeral  interesting  notes  relating  to  Alnwick. 
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dog  after  dog  was  let  loose  upon  him  and  endeavoured  to  tear 
his  flesh^till  maddened  with  rage  he  sought  to  gore  his  aggressor 
or  toss  him  into  the  air.  Sporting  men  then  kept  and  trained 
bull-dogs  and  gloried  in  their  achievements^  just  as  sporting 
men  now  keep^  and  train^  and  glory  in  their  fox-hounds,  and 
racing  horses^  and  the  masters  were  careful  and  watchful  of 
them^  while  engaged  in  the  fight;  and  if  any  was  likely  to  fall 
exhausted  before  the  power  of  the  bull,  the  master  would  rush 
forward,  and  drag  the  dog  away  all  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  covered  with  sweat  and  blood,  and  plunge  him  into  the 
cool  water  of  St.  Michael's  trough ;  and  then,  refreshed  it 
may  be  with  the  bath,  back  he  would  be  brought  to  try 
again  his  prowess  with  the  bull.  Sport,  this  may  have 
been  to  vitiated  tastes;  but  cruel  sport  it  was — ^to  the 
bull,  and  to  many  of  the  dogs  it  was  death.  On  October 
25th,  1773,  a  bull  was  baited  in  Alnwick  and  treated  with' 
such  brutal  wantoness,  that  he  lay  down  and  expired.  On 
November  11th,  1783^  another  was  so  baited,  that  enraged 
he  threw  down  two  tradesmen,  one  of  whom  had  his  leg 
broken,  and  the  other  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head. 
One  bull  broke  loose  and  galloped  wildly  through  the  streets, 
tossing  dogs  lifeless  into  the  air  and  trampling  down  those 
blocking  his  way.  What  a  scamper  there  was  among  the 
crowd  to  escape  injury !  He  was  pursued,  however,  by  men 
and  dogs,  and  at  length  caught  in  Denwick  Lane  and  brought 
back  in  a  wretched  triumphal  display  with  an  Alnwick  Free- 
man, who  was  notable  in  his  day,  riding  on  his  back !  Ajid 
yet  tihe  accomplished  Windham  defended  these  brutal  prac- 
tices !  I  recollect  the  two  last  buU-baitings  in  Alnwick. 
Though  a  miserable,  it  was  still  an  exciting  scene;  the 
market  was  crowded  with  women  as  well  as  men ;  they  were 
clustered  in  the  windows,  on  the  cross,  on  the  Town  Hall 
stairs,  and  on  the  Shambles.  I  still  seem  to  hear  the  loud 
bellowings  of  the  bull,  the  deep  barkings  of  the  dogs,  the 
shouting  of  men,  mingled  with  the  shrieking  of  women,  as 
the  crowd  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  changing  fortunes  of 
the  fight. 

Percival  Stockdale,  the  eccentric  but  able  vicar  of  Lesbury, 
raised  his  voice  against  this  barbarity,  in  1804 ;  and  delighted 
was  the  vain  old  man  when  '^  the  saintly  John  Marshall," 
Burgher  minister  of  Alnwick,  also  preached  against  it,  and 
commended  hi^  pamphlet.  From  such  influences,  public 
opinion  progressed  in  Alnwick  and  put  down  this  cruel  sport, 
long  before  it  was  forbidden  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  1895. 

3k 
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Gochfighting.  The  corporation  extended  its  support  to 
cock-fighting — ^another  cruel  sport— much  indulged  in  by  the 
people  of  Alnwick,  where  it  lingered  longer  than  bull-baiting. 
The  old  cock-pit  in  Alnwick  belonged  to  the  corporation, 
and  was  situated  not  far  from  Pottergate  Tower.  In  169& 
'^  Richard  Shanka  at  the  cock-pit  "  is  paid  6d ;  for  making 
the  cock-pit  1718  John  Beavley  is  paid  the  same  sum.  To> 
Henry  Swinhoe,  on  October  ISth,  1696,  was  let  at  4d.  a  year, 
the  Town  Ridge,  in  Pottei^te  Close»  ''he  to  have  the 
Liberty  of  the  Cock-pit ;"  and  in  1704  to  Luke  Hindmarsh^ 
was  draiised  for  four  years  at  $8.  yearty, ''  the  Towne's  Bige 
leading  to  Pottergate  Tower,  with  the  CodL-pit  Roundabout ; 
and  to  make  a  firme  passage  from  the  pitta  up  to  Pottergate 
Close." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  there  were  sevefal  cock* 
pits  in  the  town,  and  some  coarse  minded  men  were  then 
very  feimous  for  their  game  cocks.  The  foUowing  two  hand'* 
bilb  shew  the  gambling  character  of  the  sport : — 

''To  be  fought  for,  at  the  (}e&tlenuiii*8  Sahecription  pit,  Alnwiek^  tm 
Easter  Monday,  AprU  Srd  1809,  Twtnty  ^9»  pomUU^  by  GbciEi,  Stagi»  and 
Blinkaidfl,  41b.  4o3.  the  highest.  Also  the  Same  day,  Tipwty  Jiie  jMmdt^  Vy 
ditto,  4lb.  l2oz.  the  highest.  Stags  to  be  allowed  lk>z,  and  Blinkards  2oz, 
and  2oz.  lor  feathers.  To  weigh  at  the  Spread  Eagle  Inn  at  8  o'dock,  on  tiie 
noxning  of  fighting.*' 

"  A  Subeenptioa  Main,  to  be  fonght  for  at  Bob.  Weelis's  Pit,  Alnwick,  oa 
Monday  A^Mril  27  1809,  Fifty  Poutuh,  by  Cocks,  Stags,  and  Blinkards,  ilb.  4oz. 
the  highest.  Also  the  same  day,  Jf^ifiy  Bnmds,  by  ditto,  4Ib.  1 2ov.  tha  Aghast 
Stags  to  be  allowed  IJcis. :  and  filinkaids  3o&  and  foM  for  fmiibaB.  13» 
weigh  at  9  o'clock  in  tae  morning.  QeotIemea*8  namas  to  be  takaa  at  M& 
Dixon's,  Grey's  Inn." 

Shrovetide.  "  Collop  Monday  and  Pancake  Tuesday  ^ 
occur  at  Shrovetide,  which  is  so  called  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
serif  an,  to  shrive  or  receive  confession,  and  tid,  the  time  or 
season ;  for  on  the  Tuesday  confession  was  made  to  the  priest, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  observance  of  Lent.  On  Collop 
Monday  the  dinner  consisted  of  eggs  and  collops,  that  is 
slices  of  salted  meat  fried,  the  kind  used  by  our  fere-&thers 
during  winter ;  on  that  day  they  bade  aaieu  far  awhile  to 
flesh,  as  the  Lenten  fast  commenced  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 
Collops  were  in  general  use  some  forty  years  ago  on  the  Mon- 
day in  Alnwick ;  but,  though  this  custom  has  fidlen  oS,  panr 
cakes  are  still  indulged  in,  on  the  Tuesday,  hy  many.  For- 
merly people  were  called  to  the  preparation  of  this  daixity  by 
tbe  ringing  of  the  pancake  beU  in  the  church.  ^  Shrove 
Tuesday,'*  says  Taylor  in  1630,  ^  at  whose  entrance  in  the 
morning   all    the   whole    kingdom    i»    unquiet^   but    by 
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that  time^  the  dock  etriket  eleven^  (which  by  the  help  of  a 
knavish  sexton  is  commonly  before  time)^  then  there  is  a  bell 
runff^  called  the  pancake  bell^  the  sound  whereof  makes  thou- 
sand of  people  ^tracted^  and  forgetful^  either  of  manners  or 
humanity ;  then  there  is  a  thing  called  wheaten  flour^  which 
the  cooks  do  mingle  with  water>  spice,  and  other  tragical 
maffical  enchantments,  and  then  they  put  it  by  little  and 
little  into  a  frying-pan  of  boiling  suet,  where  it  makes  a  con- 
fused dismal  hissing,  until  at  last  by  the  skill  of  the  cook,  it 
is  transformed  into  the  form  of  a  flip-jack,  called  a  pancake, 
which  ominous  incantation  the  ignorant  do  devour  greedily.'^ 

On  Shrove  Tuesday ^  there  was  in  many  parishes  in  the 
north  of  England,  a  great  game  at  foot-ball.  Brand  describes 
the  ceremonial  at  Alnwick,  in  1762 :  the  waits  belonging  to 
the  town  came  playing  to  the  castle  at  2  p.m.,  when  a  foot-* 
ball  was  thrown  over  the  castle  wall  to  the  populace.  Some 
forty  years  ago.  Shrove  Tuesday  was  a  holiday  in  Alnwick. 
Crowds  in  the  afternoon  congregated  before  the  castle  gates ; 
and  at  %  o'clock,  forth  came  ^e  tall  and  stately  porter  dressed 
in  the  Percy  livery,  blue  and  yellow,  plentifully  decorated 
with  silver  lace,  and  gave  to  the  ball  its  first  kick,  sending  it 
bounding  out  of  the  barbican  of  the  castle  into  Bailiffgate ; 
and  then  the  young  and  vigorous  kicked  it  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town,  and  afterwards  into  the  Pasture, 
which  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  for  such  enjoy- 
ments. Here  it  was  kicked  about,  until  the  great  struggle 
came,  for  the  honour  of  making  capture  of  the  ball  itself; 
the  more  vigorous  combatants  kicked  it  away  from  the  multi- 
tude, and  at  last  some  one,  stronger  and  fleeter  than  the  rest, 
seized  upon  it  and  fled  away  pursued  by  others ;  to  escape 
with  the  ball,  the  river  was  waded  through  or  swam  over, 
and  walls  were  scaled  and  hedges  broken  down.  The  success** 
fill  victor  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  proud  of  his  trophy. 

A  similar  custom  was  almost  universal  in  the  north  of 
England,  varied,  however,  in  different  parishes ;  at  Wooler 
the  game  was  between  the  married  aud  unmarried ;  alter 
kicking  the  ball  through  the  town,  one  party  endeavoured  to 
kick  it  into  the  hopper  of  Earl  Mill,  and  the  other  over  a  tree 
which  stands  at  '^  the  crook  of  the  Till ;"  in  the  days  of  yore, 
the  contest  sometimescontinuedfor  three  days«  Utilitarianism 
put  an  end  to  the  old  custom  in  Alnwick  in  1828,  when  an 
act  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  was  brought  into  opera- 
tion. Attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  the  old  sport; 
but  the  ancient  spirit  has  departed.     Seldom  indeed  is  it. 
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that  old  usages  after  becoming  effete  can  be  revived ;  each 
age  developes  not  only  its  own  ideas  and  fimcies^  but  even 
its  plays  and  amusements. 

AH  the  ordinary  games  of  foot-ball,  hand-ball^  droppy- 
pocket-handkerchief,kittie-cat-and-buckstick,or  as  it  is  called 
in  Scotland  homie-holes,  clubbing  or  bandy-ball,  and  through- 
the-needle-e'e,  were  played  in  the  Pasture  at  Shrove-tide, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  and  other  holi« 
days ;  but  a  favourite  pastime  of  girls — keppy-baU  deserves  a 
passing  notice,  because  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  local  song. 
The  name  indicates  the  character  of  the  game ;  kep  is  from 
cepan^  Anglo-Saxon,  kappan^  Tuet.,  to  catch,  or  capture ;  for 
when  the  game  was  played  at  by  several,  the  ball  was  throvni 
in  the  air  and  hepped  or  intercepted  in  its  descent  bv  one  or 
other  of  the  girls,  and  it  was  then  thrown  up  again  to  be 
caught  by  some  other.  But  when  the  song  was  sung,  it  was 
played  at  by  one  girl,  who  sent  the  ball  against  a  tree  and 
drove  it  back  again  as  often  as  she  could,  saying  the  following 
rhymes,  in  order  to  divine  her  matrimonial  fortune : — 

**  Keppy  ball,  l^eppy  ball,  Coban  tree. 
Come  down  the  long  loanin*  and  tell  to  me 
The  fonn  and  the  features,  the  speech,  and  degree 
Of  the  man  that  is  my  true  lo?e  to  be. 

Keppy  ball,  keppy  ball.  Coban  tree. 
Come  down  the  long  loanin*  and  tell  to  me 
How  many  years  old  I  am  to  be. 

One  a  maiden,  two  a  wife* 
Three  a  maiden,  four  a  wife,  &e.,'* 

the  numbers  being  continued  as  long  as  the  ball  could  be 
kept  rebounding  against  the  tree.  Capon,  coban,  and  copine 
are  several  names  of  the  same  tree,  the  letters  p,  b,  and  v, 
being  interchangeable.  Not  far  from  Femihurst  Castle,  a 
very  large  oak  tree,  one  of  the  last  remains  of  the  great  forest 
of  Jed,  is  called  the  capon  tree ;  and  near  to  Brampton,  by 
the  road  side,  stands  the  branchless  trunk  of  a  capon  tree, 
beneath  whose  shade,  tradition  says,  a  cold  collation,  of 
which  capons  were  the  principal  dainties,  was  provided  for 
the  judges  of  assize,  when  met  there  by  the  authorities  of 
Carlisle.  Dr.  Jamieson  describes  covin  tree  as  ^'  a  large 
tree  in  front  of  an  old  Scottish  mansion  house  where  the 
laird  always  met  his  visitors;"  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  coban  or  capon  tree,  referred  to  in  our  local  rhyme,  stood 
in  the  pasture  which  is  near  to  Alnwick  Castle. 
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School-boy-plays  were  enjoyed,  when  I  was  young,  in  the 
public  Market  Place;  and  a  cheerful  merry  scene  it  then 
presented  every  ordinary  day,  from  noon  till  two  o'dockj  and 
again  in  the  evening,  during  summer  time,  by  groups  of 
children  and  youths  heartily  engaged  in  various  amusements. 
Older  lads  chiefly  patronised  football,  not  in  hails  or  matches^ 
but  by  kicks  sending  the  ball  high  up  in  the  air.  Games 
with  marbles,  handball,  tops,  skipping  rope,  hunt  the  hare, 
were  all  played  there  in  their  respective  seasons.  Watch" 
foeha  or  stealy-dothes,  a  border  sport  representing  the  old 
contentions  between  English  and  Scotch,  was  played  with 
great  eagerness.  At  equal  distances  from  a  central  line 
the  respective  parties  placed  their  V)eb$  or  clothes,  consist- 
ing of  coats,  caps,  handkerchiefs,  knives,  or  anything  a  boy 
possessed;  and  each  party  struggled  vigorously  to  take  their 
opponents  prisoners  and  steal  all  their  ioels.  Skndumf  a 
peculiar  game,  played  there  by  boys  or  lads,  not  by  girls, 
was  something  like  the  old  pastime  of  club-ball,  from  which 
the  more  modem  and  fashionable  cricket  seems  to  have 
originated.  Soulum  was  played  by  two  parties  one  out  and 
the  other  in,  and  with  bat  and  ball  as  in  cricket ;  but  there 
were  no  wickets,  and  only  thiee  bays.  The  object  of  the 
party  in  was  to  run  as  often  as  possible  to  the  three  bays, 
after  the  ball  had  been  successfully  struck,  and  of  the  party 
out  to  hit  the  runner  with  the  ball,  or  to  throw  it  to  the  first 
bay  before  the  runner  reached  it.  Lhave  not  learnt  that  the 
name  Soulum  is  in  use  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
nor  can  I  say  whence  it  has  been  derived. 

Colonel  Leslie,  in  his  able  work  on  the  early  races  of  Scot- 
land, regards  the  practices  at  Fastem's  Eve  as  a  relic  of  a 
heathen  Celtic  festival;  it  was  the  period  fixed  at  Tyre  for  the 
Phcenician  festival  of  the  awakening  of  the  sun.  In  Brittany 
the  ball  is  contested  for  by  two  communes;  and  Souvestre  con- 
siders the  ceremony  there,  is  a  vestige  of  sun  worship,  for  it  is 
called  Saule,  a  word  meaning  sun,  and  occurring  with  little 
variation  of  form  in  all  Celtic  languages.  Is  it  too  far-fetched 
to  link  our  Soulum  with  the  Breton  word  Soulel*  Beltain 
fires,  however,  formerly  lighted  on  the  top  of  hills  and  even 
in  the  market  places  of  boroughs  at  Mayday,  Midsummer, 
Hallowe'en,  and  other  times,  are  relics  of  sun  worship ;  the 

*  The  Promptorium  ParvtUorum  gives  Sowlynge  or  Solwynge  (Solwynge  or 
making  fowie),  Maetdmcio^  &c.  The  defeated  party  may  have  heen  regarded  ai 
fowled  or  degraded. 
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heathen  festival  of  Midsummer^  became  christiaiiised  by 
transferred  to  John  the  Baptist ;  accordiiig  to  an  old  rhyme : — 


<« 


Then  doth  the  joyfol  feast  of 
John  the  Baptist  take  his  tnrne, 

When  bonfires  great  ivith  \oftf 
Flame  in  ewrj  towne  ioo  bnnie.* 


t> 


From  olden  time  bonfires*  were  an  established  institution  in 
the  Market  Place  of  Alnwick^  supported  by  corporate  author- 
ity down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  they  were 
lighted  up  not  only  in  commemoration  of  great  events^  but 
also  on  the  church  festival  days,  which  had  come  in  the 
place  of  the  heathenish  ceremonies  of  pre-historic  times. 

The  ancient  privileges  of  children  are  now  sadly  abridged; 
they  have  been  driven  from  the  Market,  from  the  Haugh, 
from  the  Island,  from  Barbara's  Bank,  and  from  the  sides  of 
the  liver  where  they  bathed  and  fished.  I  like  not  these 
aggressions  on  youthful  enjoyments.  Men  engaged  in  the 
struggle  of  life,  and  engrossed  with  business  and  money- 
making  need  not  forget  that  they  were  once  young.  In  a 
quiet  town,  the  Market  Place  is  little  used  excepting  on  fair 
and  market-days;  but  our  modem  local  improvement  acts 
have  silenced  the  joyful  ring  of  youthful  voices,  which  sounded 
so  pleasing  to  a  former  generation. 

CarKngs.  The  preparation  and  eating  of  carlings  is  a 
northern  custom,  and  gtill  flourishes  in  Alnwick.  Peas 
steeped  for  a  night  in  water,  and  theu  fried  or  bristled  in  a 
pan  with  butter,  are  called  carlings.  To  make  them  more 
palatable,  they  are  flavoured  with  sugar,  pepper,  and  brandy, 
and  are  eaten  on  the  Passion  or  Carle  or  Care  Sunday  (two 
weeks  before  Easter)  and  on  the  Monday  following.  Doubt- 
less the  custom  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  by  some  has  been 
carried  back  to  Saxon  times.  An  old  Scottish  song  in  the 
seventeenth  century  refers  to  them — 

'*  There'll  be  all  the  lads  and  lasses 
Set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  ha'. 
The  Sybows,  and  Rifarts,  and  Carlings, 
That  axe  both  sodden  and  raw.*' 

Carlings  were  prepared  not  only  in  private  houses  but  at 
inns,  to  which  the  burgesses  in  those  days  resorted  to  spend 
their  carling  groat,  and  enjoy  themselves  with  carlings  and 

•  Probably  so  called  beeanse  hooH$  or  gifts  for  chariuble  or  social  objecto  were 
collected  around  them. 
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drink.  The  origin  of  the  name  Care  or  Carle  Sunday  is 
quite  conjectural ;  Brady  says^  "  a  day  of  especial  care  or 
devotional  attention ;"  Hone,  "  the  Friday  on  which  Christ 
was  crucified  is  called  Friday^  Oute  JPreytc^,  and  Carr 
Freytag  ;**  another  writer  derives  it  from  Ceorl,  a  husband- 
man,  because  benefactions  were  made  to  the  Carles  or  Carlen. 
And  now  we  may  make  a  brief  reference  to  an  old  belief 
which  has  died  out  with  a  bye*gone  generation.  Half  a 
century  ago  the  fairies  were  supposed  to  have  local  habita- 
tions in  our  district.  There  was  a  Fairies'  Green  not  far 
from  YittryV  Cross;  but  on  moonlight  n^ts  these  tiny  folk 
trooped  out  of  dell^  and  cavern^  and  mine,  and  from  beneath 
the  bracken^  and  from  under  green  knowes,  and  out  of  other 
kmely  places  to  hold  tihexr  zevels,  with  music  and  daoee^  in 
the  Fairies'  Hollow  at  the  top  of  Clayport  Bank.  Their 
favourite  havnt  was  the  Huxle  Stane  near  to  ChiUingham 
New  Town,  around  which  they  danced  to  the  sound  of  elfin 
music^  Bulging, 

"  Wind  abovt  and  turn  again 
And  thrice  around  the  Hurle  Stane ; 
Round  abovt  and  w iad  again 
And  tfarice  around  the  Hnzl  Stane.** 

Brinkbum  and  Harehope  Hill  too  they  frequented.  Old 
Nannie  Alnwick^  the  widow  of  the  last  of  the  ancient  race  of 
Alnwick,  the  tanners^  had  faith  in  the  good  folk,  and  set  aside 
for  them  *'a  loake  of  meal  and  a  pat  of  butter,**  receiving^ 
as  she  said,  a  double  return  from  them ;  and  often  had  she 
seen  them  enter  into  Harehope  Hill,  and  heard  their  pipe 
music  die  awa^  as  the  green  nill  closed  over  them.  Gone 
now  are  the  fairies  along  with  many  other  fantastic  myths  of 
our  forefethers ;  even  the  Fairies'  Hollow  is  to  the  present 
generation  imknown. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


ICABKBTS  —  FAIRS  —  TOLLS  —  BAKSSOTTSBS  —  BSSWHOTTSB  —  SALT  — 
0B088BS — BHAlfBLTW — ^FILLO&T — 6T00KS— OORIT  XZOHAiraB. 

Neither  market  nor  fair  could  be  held  without  a  grant  from 
the  Crown^  or  from  immemorial  usage,  which  by  a  legal  fiction 
presupposes  a  royal  grant.  Nor  was  a  charter  obtained  with* 
out  previous  inquiry,  made  by  the  sheriff  and  a  jury,  whether 
it  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  king  or  of  neighbouring 
markets  or  fairs,  or  of  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  It  was 
'presumed,  that  the  estabhshment  of  a  new  market  or  fair,  in 
a  town  less  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  an  existing 
market  or  £Eiir,  would  be  prejudicial.  Fairs  in  ancient  times 
were  held  usually  on  Saints'  days  and  Sundays  in  church 
yards. 

A  market  and  fair  were  held  in  Alnwick,  prior  to  1291, 
from  time  immemorial,*  but  on  what  days  we  are  not  informed. 
From  Edward  I.,  Bishop  Bek  obtained  a  charter  in  1297,t 
that  a  market  be  held  weekly  on  Saturday,  and  a  fair  yearly 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick,  (tne  17th  March),  and  the  six  fol- 
lowing days.  To  the  burgesses,  Henry  VI.  granted  another 
weekly  market  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  and  two  fairs 
yearly,  each  to  last  eight  days,  one  commencing  on  May  1st, 
the  festival  of  St.  PUlip  and  St.  James  the  Less,  and  the 
other  on  December  13th,  the  feast  of  St.  Lucy. 

The  Wednesday  market  long  ago  fell  into  disuse ;  but  the 
Saturday  market  is  still  maintained.  The  St.  Philip  fair  exists, 
being  held,  according  to  the  new  style,  on  the  12th  of  May;  it 
is  now  the  principal  fair  in  Alnwick,  because  also  a  hiring 
for  single  seryants.  The  fSurs  of  St.  John  and  St.  Lucy  haye 
fallen  into  disuse ;  but  to  the  latter  there  is  a  reference  in  the 
corporation.accounts  in  1787,  when  there  was  paid  for  '^  lead- 
ing dirt  at  Lucy  fair  Is. ;"  it  was  held,  according  to  the  new 

•  See  Page  9(.  f  See  Page  149. 
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Style,  on  December  Mth,  and  was  a  general  hiring  for  those 
hinds  or  agricultural  labourers,  who  had  to  find  a  female 
to  work  the  '^  bondage ;"  but  this  hiring  now  takes  place  at 
a  more  convenient  time  of  the  year,  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
March,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  the  district. 

Palm  Fair,  formerly  held  a  week  before  Easter,  has  long  been 
discontinued ;  it  may  have  been  a  relic  of  Bishop  Bek's  fair. 
Michaelmas  fair,  which  is  still  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October,  at  the  feast  of  the  guardian  saint  of  Alnwick,  is 
doubtless  an  ancient  fair,  though  now  unimportant;  cattle 
and  sheep  are  there  sold,  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  dis- 
play of  horses. 

The  fair,  held  on  the  last  Monday  in  July,  chiefly  now 
for  the  sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse<«,  is  probably  that  which 
during  the  time  of  the  De  Vescys,  had  been  held  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  for  it  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Alnwick  Fairy 
and  is  ushered  in  with  peculiar  feudal  ceremonies.  The 
custom  of  watch  and  ward  is  still  maintained  in  connection 
with  it;  a  necessary  provision  in  mediaeval  times,  for  the 
protection  of  the  persons  frequenting  the  fair,  and  of  the 
valuable  commodities  exposed  for  sale,  against  the  cupidity  of 
lawless  border  thieves  and  marauders.  The  various  townships 
in  the  barony  owing  suit  and  service,  were  then  obliged  to  send 
armed  men  to  guard  the  town  ;  in  1707,  the  Knights'  Court 
amerced,  for  neglect  of  this  duty, ''  the  tenants  of  Chillingham, 
Fawdon,  and  Swinhoe,  SOd.  each  township,  who  owe  service  to 
his  Grace  by  watching  the  fair  according  to  ancient  custom." 
The  ceremonial  commences  on  the  Sunday  evening  preced- 
ing the  fair,  when  the  bailiff  of  the  manor,  the  constables, 
and  other  petty  officials,  representatives  from  the  various  town- 
ships, and  many  of  the  tradesmen  of  the  town,  assemble  within 
the  castle  walls ;  and,  after  being  regaled  with  wine  and  ale, 
march  in  procession  to  the  Market  Cross,  where  the  bailiff 
proclaims  the  fair  to  be  held  for  eight  days,  and  calls  over  the 
townships  owins  suit  and  service  to  the  barony.  For  the 
watch  and  ward  of  the  fair  there  are  summoned  four  men 
from  the  townships  of  Chatton  and  Chillingham,  four  from 
Coldmartin  and  Fowberry,  four  from  Fawdon  and  Clinch, 
four  from  Longhoughton  and  Denwick,  two  from  Alnham 
and  Alnham  Moor,  two  from  Tughall  and  Swinhoe,  two  from 
Lesbury  and  Bilton,  one  from  Lyham  and  Lyham  Hall,  with 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Alnwick.  Men 
armed  with  ancient  weapons  are  placed  at  the  principal 
entrances  of  the  town,  and  watch  and  guard  it  during  the 

3l 
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nights — a  useless  precaution  since  the  union  of  Scotland  and 
England  ;  but  this  service  frees  these  townships  from  toll  in 
Alnwick  Market  during  the  year. 

Not  content  with  drinking  when  they  first  assembled,  the 
party  after  leaving  the  cross,  returned  to  the  castle,  and  so 
lavishly  was  wine  distributed  among  tradesmen  in  the 
stewaid's  room,  and  strong  ale  to  the  populace  in  the  court 
yard,  that  the  quiet  and  solemnity  of  the  Sunday  evening 
were  disturbed  by  numbers  of  drunken  men  brawling,  fighting, 
and  quarrelling  in  the  streets.  Children,  too,  had  their  own 
play  during  the  scene ;  numbers  of  them  assembled  both  in 
front  of  the  castle  gates  and  in  the  Market  Place,  abundantly 
supplied  with  the  cones  of  pine  trees,  locally  called  serao 
apples ;  and  with  these  they  pelted  each  other  during  the 
evening,  probably  a  representation  of  a  border  fight  between 
the  English  and  Scotch.  The  fruit  of  tbecrab  tree  is  also  named 
scrab  apple,  and  such,  when  plentiful  in  the  old  woods  of  the 
district,  may  have  been  used  as  missiles,  until  their  scarcity 
caused  the  substitution  of  the  more  abundant  pine  cone,  to 
which  the  name  of  scrab  apple  would  be  transferred.  So 
demoralising  and  unseemly  did  this  useless  Sunday  carnival 
appear  to  the  ministers  of  religion  and  others  in  Aln- 
wick, that  they  memorialised  the  duke  of  Northumberland 
to  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  so  far  was  this  acceded  to,  ihat  the 
refreshments  at  the  castle  were  discontinued ;  but  the  fair  is 
still  called  and  armed  men  still  watch  at  the  gates  of  the  town 
on  the  Sunday  evening. 

On  Monday,  the  day  of  the  fair,  the  retainers  of  the  baron 
assemble  about  noon  in  the  bailey  of  the  castle,  each  man 
mounted ;  some  on  gallant  well  bred  hunters,  others  on  old 
worn-out  mares,  some  on  great  rough  cart  horses,  and  others 
on  shaggy  galloways.  Aner  being  regaled  with  strong  ale, 
they  leave  the  castle,  headed  by  the  bailiff,  who  is  attended 
by  several  men  carrying  useless  old  armour,  and  followed  by 
the  duke's  piper,  dressed  in  livery,  playing  some  border  tune ; 
and  after  him  are  marshalled  the  tenantry.  They  proceed 
through  the  streets  of  the  town ;  and  the  bfuliff  prodaims  the 
fidr  at  the  Market  Cross,  at  St.  Michaers  Pant,  where  the 
ancient  Qrass  Cross  stood,  and  at  the  site  of  Clayport  Tower ; 
and  then,  in  marching  order,  they  return  to  the  castle,  where 
the  ceremony  is  ended  by  deep  draughts  of  strong  Northum- 
berland ide  out  of  silver  flagons. 

In  the  middle  ages  markets  and  fairs  of  boroughs  and  cities 
were  of  great  importance.    An  agricultural  population  was 
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widely  but  spaTsely  scattered  oyer  the  country ;  and  artisans 
andmercbantsweretobefoundonlyin  towns,  rairs^ especially ^ 
were  the  great  marts  of  commerce ;  aU  kinds  of  goods  were 
exposed  there  for  sale^  and  they  were  attended  by  a  yast  con- 
course of  people :  eyen  in  Alnwick  a  fair  lasted  for  eight  days. 
Improyed^oads;  changes  in  the  distribution  and  ch^cter  of 
the  population,  and  the  greater  security  of  property  and  life 
haye  combined  to  strip  the  fairs  and  markets  of  country  towns 
of  their  importance;  many  haye  died  out  altogether^  and  only 
a  few  remam,  dwarfed  relics  of  ancient  greatness.  In  medieeyal 
times  the  tolls  imposed  on  goods  sold  at  markets  and  fairs 
yielded  a  considerable  reyenue  to  the  barons  who  claimed 
them ;  hence  great  jealousy  was  manifested,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  a  new  market  or  fair.  Sir  Ralph  Grey, 
sometime  about  1615,  made  a  market  town  of  Wooler ;  and  this 
was  pronounced  to  be  **  to  the  great  impoyerishment  of  the 
burgesses  of  Alnwick,  and  impeachment  of  the  lord's  profits." 
From  the  Burgh  Court  Rolls  and  corporate  documents  we 
haye  an  account  of  the  ancient  tolls,  chargeable  in  Alnwick 
Market. 

"  1693,  May  11.— The  Jurors  find  the  following  a  true  and  perfect  copy  of 
what  the  Toles  and  Stallage  ought  to  be  according  to  the  Ancient  Custom  and 
that  there  is  no  more  due : — Every 
Commodi^  aboYO  the  value  of 
apples  ana  peares  on  Uie  Market 
and  Smyth,  Shoemaker,  Olover,  or  any  other  &at  hath  Stalls  about  the  Mar- 
kett  4d.  Woollen  and  Tiinwing  Gloath  |d.  Eveiy  one  that  bringetii  butter 
id.  Piggs  aboTe  6^d.  being  not  free  on  the  Markett  day  shall  pay  j^.  Every 
nsher  not  of  my  Lord's  Towne  shall  pay  every  pannyer  a  fish  tine  next  or  next 
best  in  the  pannier.  AU  Stalleengers  being  not  free  in  Alnwi<^e  or  Alemouth 
4d.  Eveiy  one  that  selleth  salt  there  Toll  is  a  ^  or  Toll  Salt  Every  Meele 
Maker  pays  Meele  or  a  }d.  Upon  the  first  fEure  day  the  butcher  or  buyer 
payeth  Id.  for  every  beast.  The  Sdler  if  he  selleth  never  so  many  on  the 
first  fSsure  day  but  a  penny.  All  men  (except  Townesmen  that  keepeth  fheire 
watch  on  the  faire  day)  payeth  Toll  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  The 
Latter  &iie  day  the  buyer  and  seller  but  a  Jd.  AU  packes  that  striketh 
within  the  Towne  jp^ing  any  way  .  .,  payee  ^.  Every  Burgesse  that  is  not 
free  payeth  4d.  If  they  sell  any  thing  in  the  Markett  day  M.  If  he  be  of 
any  occupation  not  free  payee  4d.  The  Bakehouse  will  hold  6  boules  att  a 
tyme  and  the  due  for  every  boule  is  a  groat.  Every  Churching  Dinner  baked 
att  the  Common  Bakehouse  a  groat.  And  every  BrydeU  Dinner  4d.  We 
find  these  to  be  the  right  for  the  Toll  and  Stallage  for  our  Markett  and 
nothing  due  more  to  any  of  them.  Every  bowle  bakeing  without  chargeing 
the  Ton  for  it  by  Stallagengers  Id.  Nicholas  Forster,  William  Hunter,  Geo. 
Alder,  Antho.  Adston,  Luke  Alder,  John  Wardle,  Michael  Hunter,  John 
Salkeld,  Henry  Mettcalfe,  Hugh  Anowsmith,  John  Gallon,  Tho.  Hunter, 
Tho.  Salkeld." 

At  the  present  time  the  tolls  charged  are  as  follow : — 

**  One  penny  for  each  basket  of  eggs,  poultry,  and  butter  exposecf  for  sale. 
One  penny  ^m  each  person  exposing  fish  for  sale.    Twopence  for  each  cart 
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eonfainxQg^  potaloeiy  ^fjfim,  pMn»  fto.,  for  aale.  One  ponay  for  «ac]i  rtall 
where  garaen  stuff  u  expoeed  for  Mle.  .  Tirapence  for  eelch  head  of  cattle  eold 
at  any  ftir.  Twopence  or  douhle  rate  for  each  stall  of  garden  staff,  ginger* 
hread,  ftc.»  cm  the  days  of  proclaimed  hdn.  By  onstom  this  is  pactically 
letomed  to  the  regular  attenders  at  the  market,  as  no  collection  is  made  on 
the  Saturday  foUowing.  There  is  also  a  charge  for  caravans,  wild  beast 
shows,  ftc,  which  is  a  matter  of  bargain  between  the  lessee  of  tiie  tdls  and 
the  lespective  partieiw" 

The  Alnwick  Market  tolls  produced  in  1834^  £70;  now 
they  do  not  much  exceed  half  that  amount ;  they  were  let  in 
1825  at  £24  yearly^  now  they  are  let  for  £16.  Such  unpro- 
ductive and  vexatious  imposts^  for  which  there  appears  now 
no  equivalent^  as  the  repair  of  the  Market  Place  and  streets 
are  defrayed  hy  public  rates^  should  be  abolished  or  com- 
muted, especially  as  the  profit  is  «mall  compared  with  the 
cost  of  collection.  Peel  and  Gladstone  might  here  teach  a 
lesson  in  finance. 

The  following  curious  document,  among  the  court  records 
in  Alnwick  Castle,  are  letters  patent  by  which  Henry  VIII., 
in  1545,  granted  the  tolls  of  Alnwick  with  other  privileges  to 
Lancelot  Carleton,  for  his  services  on  the  borders,  and  to 
Margaret  the  wife  of  John  Heron. 

Letters  patent  ]  Henrv  the  yijjth  by  the  Grace  of  GFod  King  of  Sogland,  fte., 
granted  to  >  To  all  people  to  whom  these  oux  Letten  patente  ahall  come 
JLandoli.  /  greetinge.  Know  you  that  we  in  oonnderation  of  the  tnie  and 
Idthful  service  to  na  done  by  oor  welbelo^ed  Laimcelot  Carl- 
tone  uijon  our  borden  foranempet  Scotland  and  that  he  in- 
tendethe  to  doe  have  given  and  graunted  and  by  tiiee  preeents  do  give  and 
graont  nnto  him  and  Margaret  Heron  late  the  wyfT  of  John  Heron  deceased 
and  to  the  longer  liver  of  them,  thoffice  of  towne  badchofoaea  with  Toll  and 
Stallage  of  the  Marketts  and  fiiires  within  our  Towne  of  Alnewick  in  our 
County  of  Korthumberland  and  Bowbearenhip  of  all  our  paiks  and  outwooda 
within  our  Lordship  of  Alnewick  aforesaid,  To  have  houla  occupy  and  enjoya 
the  said  office  and  eyther  of  them  to  the  said  Lancelot  Carleton  and  Margaret 
Heron  and  to  the  longer  liver  of  them  their  sufficient  deputie  or  deputies 
during  their  lyves  and  the  long^  liver  of  them  with  an  annuitie  of  vli.  ster- 
ling by  the  yeare  and  three  pound  eifi^t  pence  by  the  yeare  for  the  ezercy^- 
mge  of  the  asid  office  of  Bowbearer,  To  be  taken  xeceaved  and  perceyved  oy 
the  said  Lancelot  or  the  said  Margaret  or  his  or  her  own  handes  or  tiie  handea 
of  their  deputie  or  deputies  of  the  profytte  coming  and  growinge  of  the  said 
towne  backhouses  toolle  and  stallage  ^earlie  once  a  yeare,  that  is  to  aaye  at 
the  feast  of  St.  Mididd  the  Archangel!  in  as  ample  manner  and  forme  as  any 
the  said  offices  or  eyther  of  them  by  the  graunt  of  our  right  trustie  and  right 
wdlbeloved  cousyn  Henry  late  Earle  of  Korthumberland  had  occupied  and 
enjoyed  or  ought  to  have  had  occupied  and  enjoyed.  That  ezprest  mendon 
of  the  true  yearely  value  or  certentie  of  the  premiases  or  any  of  ^em  or  of 
other  gyite  or  graunte  by  us  to  the  foresaid  Lancelot  and  Margaret  before 
this  tyme  made  at  thes  presente  is  not  mad  or  anye  statute  act  ordynanoe 
provision  or  Restreyne  to  the  contrary  had  mad  ordeyand  or  provyded  or  any 
other  thinge  cause  or  matter  whatsoever  in  anywvse  notwithstanding.  In 
wytnes  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  oe  made  patente.  Qrven 
at  Westminster  the  zzvth  daye  of  February  in  the  zxxv3th  yeare  of  our 
jeigne. 
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The  owner  of  a  market  or  fair  could  by  common  law  hold 
a  cpurt  for  the  prompt  trial  of  disputes  or  disturbances  arising 
within  these  fairs  or  markets ;  and  as  it  was  held  especially 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  who  with  *'  dusty  feet  **  fre- 
quented these  markets  and  fairs,  it  was  called  the  Piepowder 
Court,  from  the  Norman  French  pieda  potdders,  dusty  feet. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  owner  or  his  steward,  and  its 
decisions  were  promptly  executed.  Many  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  court  was  held  in  Alnwick.  I  have  met  with  only 
one  record  of  its  proceedings,  which  I  give  entire. 

Manerian  et  ]  The  Estreat  of  the  Fines  and  Amerciaments  of  the  Court  of 
Burins  de  >  Pvpovder  held  in  Alnwicke  for  the  Most  Noble  Charles  Duke 
Alnewicke. )  of  Somerset  &c.,  13th  July,  1730,  before  Joshua  Alder  free- 
holder and  others  in  the  presence  of  Francis  Anderson  gen. 
deputy  of  Thomas  Elder  and  Henry  Simon  Esq  stewards  thereof. 
Imprs.  of  William  Yallentsrne  lor  Breaking  the  said  Fair  in  thepublick  mar- 
kett  nlace  by  makeing  a  Biott  and  Bout  there  and  also  for  an  affiray  and 
•heddin^  blood  on  Thomas  Beaveley  of  Cald  Martin  which  did  greatly  dis- 
tnrbe  His  Majestsr's  peace  and  the  civil  government  of  the  present  fiiir  oon- 
traiy  to  His  urace's  proclamation  therefore  fine  one  hundred  shillings. 

Thomas  Beaveley  for  the  like  offence  on  William  Yallentyne  he  is  therefore 
fined  zxs. 

Bichard  Biown  of  Chatton  for  astraltin^  John  Berwick  in  the  Markett  to 
the  mai  disturbanoe  of  His  Qzace's  said  fieur  he  is  therefore  amerced  iijs.  iiijd. 

John  Berwick  for  making  an  affiray  in  the  publick  markett  and  fiiir  on 
Bichard  Brown  iijs.  iiijd.    SoL  in  Cur.  vjli.  vis.  vi^d. 

The  Sergeants  of  Alnwick  are  required  forthwith  to  levy  by  distress  on  the 
ffoods  of  uiese  persons  within  the  preoincte  of  the  Manor.  Ex.  pr.  Fran. 
Anderson  Clic.  cur. 

Officers  were  appointed  at  the  Courts  Leet,  and  also  hy 
some  of  the  corporate  trades  to  search  the  market  and  to  pro- 
secute those  who  transgiessed  its  regulations.  John  Fargye 
and  John  Barker  were,  in  1618,  curators  of  the  market ;  m 
1739,  two  market  lookers  were  appointed  for  the  Company  of 
Skinners  and  Glovers,  then  important  trades  in  the  town. 
The  Company  of  Cordwainers  appointed  two  of  their  trade  to 
be  searchers  of  leather ;  and  we  find  in  the  records  of  this 
company,  '*  1633,  Michaell  Hunter,  Edward  Hutton,  searchers 
sealers  of  leather  sworne  at  Michaelmas  Court  last,  past  before 
Mr.  Sacy  deputy  Steward."  On  September  30th,  1630, 
William  Shepherd  for  **  abuseing  of  the  searchers  upon  the 
markett  days  "  was  fined  by  the  company  3s.  4d.  But  the 
officers  of  this  ancient  body,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  went 
£Eir  beyond  Alnwick  in  search  of  delinquents.  The  Common 
Council  too  sought  out  transgressors ;  on  September  the  8th, 
1767,  there  were  paid  £2  2s.  Od.  to  '^  Jacob  Standley  for  his 
trouble  in  attending  the  market  42  weeks  to  find  out  people 
ingrossing  com  butter  and  eggs;"  and  in  1766,  they  passed 
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an  order  to  "  prosecute  persons  who  are  guilty  of  forestalling, 
ingrossing,  and  regratemg*  of  com  and  grain,  butter,  and 
cheese,  fish  or  other  dead  Victuals." 

In  those  restrictive  times  no  man  could  buy  or  sell  till  the 
town  bell  tolled  at  11  o'clock,  announcing  the  opening  of  the 
market ;  the  early  bird  was  not  then  allowed  to  pick  up  the 
first  worm.  The  bell  still  tolls  on  Saturdays  and  on  fair 
days,  at  11  o'clock  according  to  ancient  custom  ;  a  pleasant 
musical  sound  to  the  Alnwi»  ear,  but  nothing  more,  for  all 
are  free  now  to  buy  and  sell  when  and  where  they  please. 

Many  breaches  of  market  regulations  were  punished  at  the 
Burgh  Courts  ;  and  a  few  extracts  will  exhibit  the  stringency 
of  the  regulations  and  the  character  of  the  offences. 

*'  1619. — The  keepeFB  of  Cawsey  present  Bobert  Chrypeitli  for  forstolling 
in  baying  oats  and  he  it  amerced  4d.  1674. — 10  persons  are  amerced  in  sums 
from  Is.  8d.  to  Ss.  6d.  each  for  selling  bread  contrary  to  tiie  assice ;  and  others 
ibr  having  illegal  measures.  1676. — For  selling  wares  with  milawful  weights 
amerced  6b.  8d.  Edward  Forster  for  bringeing  come  to  the  towne  of  Aln- 
wicke  and  lodging  it  in  Thomas  Harrison's  house  and  not  presenting  it  to  the 
market  each  is  amerced  3s.  4d.  George  Shepheid  tor  denying  the  officers 
to  serche  for  come  sett  ^P  on  the  markett  day  and  not  presented  to  the 
markett  amerced  8s.  4d.  Thomas  Harrison  for  forstalling  the  markett  in 
bnying  salmon  and  selling  it  again  oontrary  to  the  statute  amerced  6e.  Sd. 
1676. — Edward  Fargye  mr  buying  sheep's  paddings  and  sdling  them  tho 
same  day  contrary  to  the  Statute  was  amerced  2s.  8d.  1676. — ^Bobert 
Thompson  presents  Thomas  Leannouth,  Georee  Shepherd,  William  Yel- 
lowly,  and  Bobert  Stephenson  for  setting  forth  stalls  on  tiie  markett  con- 
trary to  the  order  maae  by  the  fower  and  twenty  is  therefore  sererally 
amerced  6d.  in  all  2s.  1676. — Thomas  Richison  for  bringing  sheep  to  the 
markett  to  be  sold,  the  skins  being  cutt  off  from  their  fiaoes  contnu^  to  the 
ancient  costom  and  order  of  this  Broagh  is  therefore  amerced  13s.  4d.  1677. 
— BorotJiea  Moecropp  vending  wooll  and  not  weighing  it  with  the  Toll  Boolli 
weights  oontrary  to  our  ancient  order  amerced  Is.  1681. — Vending  groate 
loaves  for  6d.  amerced.  1706. — The  Jury  present  foor  Batchers  for  bringing 
sheep  to  Alnwick  markett  or  cases  of  mutton,  which  hath  not  its  skin  affixed 
to  the  case,  either  at  the  head  or  taile,  whereby  they  may  be  knowne  in  case 
any  sheep  may  be  stolen  and  search  be  made  for  the  same,  that  then  such 
Batcher  or  Butchers  so  offending  shall  putt  in  sufficient  Baile  to  answer  their 
contempt,  and  if  it  happen  that  the  said  cases  of  mutton  appear  to  be  stolen, 
the  same  to  be  confiscate  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manner— «u^  amerced  20d. 
1714. — Mungo  Lee  for  opening  his  sack  and  vending  his  com  or  grain  before 
the  Markett  Bell  Bang  amerced  12d.  William  Caerk  and  Mr  John  Grey 
were  also  amerced  for  the  same  offence.  1716. — ^Mary  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Bell  currier  presents  John  Watson  Butcher  in  Paikeshole  for  vending  Lamb 
in  Alnwick  Markett  and  for  Stuffing  up  the  Kidney  of  the  same  with  pieces 
of  Lights  and  Plucks  to  deceive  the  buyer,  we  amerce  him  Ss.  4d." 

*  Foretial^  to  buy  merchandise  before  it  is  brought  to  a  market  or  to  the  stall 
where  it  should  be  sold,  or  before  the  time  when  the  market  by  statute  opens. 
Begraie^  {regrattier,  Fr.,  a  huckster,)  to  buy  merchandiae  in  the  market  and  sell 
it  again  in  the  same  market,  or  within  four  miles  of  it.  ItigroM,  to  boy  up  large 
quantities  of  merchandise,  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  again  at  an  advanced 
price. 
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A  Wooler  batcher  shewed  more  art  in  stufiSiig  a  kidney ;  but  he  was  bo 
timple  as  to  sell  his  cooked  yeal  to  the  clerk  of  the  baronial  court.  *'  1728. — 
Outnbert  Moffatt  batcher  in  Wooller  for  vending  and  exposing  Veall  to  sale 
in  Alnwick  Market  with  tiie  Kidney  thereof  Stimd  ap  with  a  piece  of  a  wispe 
of  Hay  or  Strawe  to  deceive  the  buyer  Fra.  AnderK>n,  which  wispe  was  putt 
up  soe  close  and  hidden,  iJiat  it  was  not  discovered  till  it  was  ready  Bosted 
and  for  Setting  on  the  Table,  wee  amerce  him  8s.  4d.  1737. — Sevemil  cord- 
wainers  were  amerced  3s.  4d.  eadh  for  exposing  for  sale  in  the  &ir  1st  October 
insuflElcient  shoes.  1731. — Several  were  amerced  for  selling  Oats  before  the 
Bell ;  and  one  for  opening  his  Poke  of  Fees  before  the  BelL'^ 

The  Saturday  market  still  flourisbes^  and  is  resorted  to-— bj 
farmers  to  dispose  of  tbeir  com^  by  country  people  to  sell  their 
poultry,  eggB,  and  butter,  and  to  buy  in  return  manures,  seeds, 
clothing,  groceries,  ironmoneery,  and  other  articles,  not  pro- 
duced in  the  country;  it  is  the  great  day  for  the  sale  of  beef, 
mutton,  &c.,  by  the  butchers.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  car- 
riers frequent  the  market  from  the  Tillages  and  towns  in  the 
district. 

The  principal  old  fairs  are  changed  in  character;  they  are 
now  important  as  hirings  for  agricultural  hinds  and  single 
servants.  Other  fiiirs  haye  been  established,  suited  to  Uie 
changed  circumstances  of  the  times.  A  lamb  fair,  now  held 
yearly  in  July,  was  first  established  in  1851;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  wool  fair  is  held. 

The  corporation  made  a  strong  effort  in  1751  to  establish 
a  fortnightlj  market  for  black  cattle  and  sheep.  About  £20 
were  spent  m  advertisements  and  preliminary  expenses ;  but 
the  scheme  failed ;  perhaps  thcfour-and-twenty  were  then  in 
advance  of  the  pubhc. 

Since  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  all  the 
movements  of  society  have  been  quickened ;  and  dierefoie 
the  men  of  Alnwick  began  to  see,  that  it  was  neccessary  for 
the  interest  of  the  town,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  trade, 
that  they  should  provide  for  the  agriculturalists  of  the  district,  a 
more  ready  and  frequent  means  of  disposing  of  their  produce, 
than  the  old  fairs,  which  were  held  at  distant  intervals, 
afforded;  and,  hence,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  bi-weekly 
cattle  market,  on  alternate  Mondays ;  the  first  of  which  was 
held  on  December  16th,  1850. 

Though  the  tolls  of  the  markets  and  fairs  were  claimed  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  Market  Place  belonged  to  the 
corporation,  who  exercised  control  and  directive  power,  bofli 
over  it  and  over  the  streets  of  the  town.  They  paid  to  Thomas 
Harvies  in  1637, ''  Is.  for  going  with  the  drunmie  at  the 
faire  both  Sunday  and  Monday  ;**  at  an  earlier  period,  in  161S, 
market  keepers  were  paid  by  ikem.    The  common  bellman. 
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or  town*8  servant^  enjoyed  a  perquisite  from  stalls  iu  the 
Market  Place,  for  when  one  was  appointed  in  1675  it  is  said, 
''  he  shall  have  all  the  perquisites  to  that  office  excepting  six 
stalls  to  Jane  Grey."  They  were  at  the  expense  of  cleaning 
the  Market  Place^  and  keeping  it  in  repair ;  in  1720  it  was 
paved  by  them^  and  at  the  same  time  the  old  and  new  crosses 
were  repaired.  "  The  Com  Market  **  was  paved  in  1755  at 
the  cost  of  £5  8s.  Od. ;  in  the  following  year  they  paved  'Hhe 
Horse  Market;  in  1761^  '' Paving  the  Market  Place"  cost 
£10  ISs.  4d. ;  and  in  1765^  *'for  Market  Place  paved  round 
the  Shambles"  £17  18s.  9d.  were  paid. 

Public  Bakehouses  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  one 
was  about  Pottergate  and  another  near  the  Market.  As  a 
relic  of  this  feudal  burden,  a  rent  of  Ss.  was  levied  from  every 
public  bakehouse  in  the  town,  till  about  64  years  ago,  when 
the  charge  was  successfully  resisted. 

A  Srewhause  too  yielded  profit  to  the  lord ;  ''  all  the 
tenants  of  Lesbury  rendered  annually  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
10s.  for  a  common  brewhouse  within  the  town  as  from  ancient 
custom  it  was  wont."  The  Alnwick  Brewhouse  was  on  the 
site  of  the  Town  HaU.  Founded  on  this  feudal  claim  was  a 
charge  of  Ss.  yearly  upon  every  licensed  retailer  of  ale  in 
Alnwick.    This  impost  was  discontinued  in  1860. 

On  Salt  too  a  feudal  toll  was  levied;  at  Martinmas  or  there- 
abouts yearly,  the  foreign  bailiff  took  a  measure  of  salt  out  of 
every  sack  sold  in  the  Market ;  and  when  salt  came  to  be 
sold  in  shops,  the  lord,  that  he  might  not  lose  this  petty  profit, 
made  a  charge  of  a  peck  of  salt  or  6d.  yearly  on  every  retailer; 
and  it  was  not  till  about  thirty  years  ago  that  this  tax  was 
extinguished. 

Crosses.  In  Alnwick  Parish  there  were  eight  or  more 
dOsses  in  the  olden  times ;  there  was  the  cross  standing  on 
the  King's  Way  towards  Bock ;  Vittry's  Cross  was  on  the 
south-west  boundary  of  Alnwick  Moor ;  the  base  of  a  cross 
still  remains  in  a  field  called  the  White  Cross  Howls  near  to 
Denwick ;  a  cross  stood  in  Baili%ate,  and  a  portion  of  its 
plain  octagonal  shaft  is  now  lying  in  Bailiffgate  Square; 
there  is  a  Grinde  Stone  Cross  mentioned  in  the  baronial 
court  records  in  1688 ;  the  Grass  Cross  stood  in  1695  on  the 
*^  South  Baw  of  Clayport ;"  there  was  a  Bondgate  Cross  in 
1689;  and  there  were  a  ''Market  Cross"  and  an  ''Old 
Cross''  belonging  to  the  corporation.  The  Market  Cross 
was  important ;  it  was  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
town.    From  the  Old  Cross  royal  proclamations  were  made ; 
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public  rejoicings  took  place  around  it;  repentant  sinners 
stood  on  It  on  successive  market  days,  clad  in  penitential 
garmeutSy  as  a  punishment  for  ecclesiastical  sins  or  offences. 
The  stocks  and  the  pillory  for  the  punishment  of  other  offen- 
ders were  generally  connected  with  this  cross;  and  both  were 
kept  up  by  the  corporation.  Much  used  had  stocks  then 
been ;  for  often  were  they  repaired  or  made  new ;  twice  they 
were  mended  in  1619;  and  at  '^Palmson  Eve/'  and  again 
"  at  the  last  faire ''  they  were  repaired  in  1637.  New  stocks 
were  made  in  1781.  For  making  the  pillory  in  1716, 
£1 12s.  8d.  was  paid.  The  corporation,  indeed,  was  compelled 
to  keep  these  instruments  of  punishment  in  an  efficient  condi- 
tion ;  in  1677,  "  William  Ix)cke  Bayliffe  of  the  Borough  of 
Alnwick  presents  John  Carr,  John  Strother,  Thomas  Harri- 
son, and  Robert  Claxton  for  not  making  or  cause  to  be  made 
a  sufficient  paire  of  stockes ;"  and  by  the  court  they  were 
amerced  6s.  8d. 

Stocks  there  were  in  other  parts  of  the  parish,  in  Bailiff- 
gate,  in  Canongate,  in  Bondgate,  and  Uenwick.  In  1654, 
'^  the  constables  of  Bellygate  are  presented  for  wanting  one 
paire  of  Stocks ;"  in  1680,  "  The  inhabitants  of  Bayliffgate 
for  not  keeping  a  paire  of  Stocks,"  were  amerced  Is. ;  and 
in  1688,  presentations  of  several  persons  were  made  "  for  not 
paying  their  proportion  of  8d.  for  making  Stocks  for  Bailiff- 
gate.*'  At  a  court  held  1659,  the  Jurors  for  Bondgate  and 
Denwick,  amerced  William  Brott  Ss.  4d.  '^  for  not  doeing  the 
office  of  a  sworne  man  by  not  kepeing  the  Stocks  and  Pinfold 
in  repaire.''  The  Canongate  stocks  originally  stood  near 
the  bottom  of  the  street,  but  were  remov^  to  Painter  Hill, 
near  the  church.  The  Alnwick  stocks  were  used,  the  last 
time  about  sixty  years  ago.  Some  countrymen,  at  one  of  the 
fairs,  had  enjoyed  themselves  too  freely,  and  became  uproarious 
and  disorderly  ;  two  of  them  were  brought  before  the  Hon. 
Charles  Grey,  and  were  ordered,  as  a  punishment,  to  be 
placed  in  the  stocks  for  two  hours.  The  boys  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  and  pelted  the  poor  countrymen  with  rotten 
turnips,  cabbage  stocks,  and  other  unpleasant  missiles ;  one 
poor  fellow  sobbed  and  wept ;  but  the  other  clenched  his  fists 
and  threatened  the  cruel  urchins  with  a  biff  yarking  as  soon 
as  he  was  free.  Since  then  the  stocks  have  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay,  and  were  entirelv  removed  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Ghrass  Cross  had  been  taken  down  prior  to  1704,  and 
the  space  converted  into  the  Male  Market ;  for  in  that  year 
the  burgesses  of  Alnwick  held  a  parcel  of  ground,  ^^  containing 
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twelve  perches  on  the  east  side  of  the  Grass  Cross,  now  thd 
Malt  Market."  St.  Michael's  Pant  now  stands  on  or  near 
its  site.  Besides  the  Malt  Market  there  were  the  Com 
Market,  in  the  open  space  at  the  junction  of  Clayport  and 
Fenkle  Streets ;  and  the  Horse  Market  on  Bondgate  HilK 
The  shoemakers  on  market  days  exposed  their  goods  along 
the  hill  side,  east  of  this  cross. 

^  The  Old  Market  Cross,  a  roofed  building  open  at  the 
sides  and  supported  on  pillars,  was  mended  in  16S9  by  the 
corporation,  and  more  extensively  repaired  in  1679,  at  a 
cost  of  £4  lis.  l|d.  At  this  time  there  were  dials  on  it ;  for 
in  1681,  Mrs.  Forater  was  paid  6s.  6d.  ''  for  S  dialls  and 
and  making  a  hurle  barrow ;"  and  for  "  setting  the  diell  on 
the  Cross  and  drink  *'  Ss.  were  paid  in  1686.  It  was  taken 
down  in  1701.  Forty  pounds  were  g^ven  to  the  corporation 
by  the  Bight  Honorable  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  enable  the  town 
to  rebuild  this  cross ;  and  it  was  first  resolved  that  **  the  new 
Crosse,  which  is  to  be  built  and  erected,  is  to  be  and  stand 
att  the  Ancient  place  called  the  Grasse  Crosse;"  but  in 
accordance  with  a  subsequent  resolution,  it  was  built  "  where 
the  centre  stone  is  lett  oppositt  to  Mr.  Marke  Forster's  house 
and  Mr.  Henry  CoUingwood,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Bobert 
Collingwood  and  Mr.  Goodwill."  The  cost  of  this  building 
was  £90  7s.  Od.  From  corporation  documents  we  gather 
information  respecting  this  new  cross ;  "  it  was  entirely  an 
open  building,  the  roof  being  supported  by  pillars ;  and  it 
was  always  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Country  people^ 
who  came  to  the  market  with  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  &€." 

Near  to  this  were  the  butchers'  Shamblea,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  belonged  to  the  corporation, 
who  in  1715  expended  £40  18s.  ll^d.  on  their  repairs. 
They  were  let  at  that  time,  and  produced  £6  7s.  Od.  yearly ; 
but  the  rents  rose  to  £15  in  1724  and  to  £20  in  1752.  After 
the  great  lawsuit  which  stript  the  town  of  many  of  its  privi* 
l^pes,  this  public  property,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
corporation,  was  lost.  *^  They  were  "  it  is  said  '^  a  paltry  old 
building  and  accordingly  exceedingly  ofEensive  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  the  Town,  on  account  of  the  stench  and 
noisome  smell  that  arise  from  the  blood  and  excrements  &c. 
of  the  cattle  and  beasts  that  were  slaughtered  th^re."  To 
rid  the  town  of  this  nuisance,  the  corporation  applied  in  1761 
''  to  Lord  and  Lady  Northumberland  to  remove  them ;"  and 
in  1768,  they  resolved  '^  that  the  new  cross  be  taken  down  and 
the  materials  applied  to  rebuilding  new  shambles,  the  borough 
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to  be  at  the  expense  of  enlarging  them  and  coyering  them 
with  the  blew  Westmorland  slate  or  Scotch  slate,  unless  my 
Lord  Northumberland  shall  think  fitt  to  be  at  the  whole 
expense.*'  The  lord  Northumberland  did  think  fit  to  do  this 
in  1764,  '^  the  corporation  having  first  taken  down  the  cross 
to  make  room  for  this  new  building ;  and  in  order  that  the 
country  people  might  still  be  accommodated  as  usual,  an 
arcade  or  covered  way  was  made ;  and  the  two  ends  thereof 
appropriated  for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  venders  of 
poultry,  butter,  eggs,  &c.,  as  the  new  cross  had  before  been." 
The  four-and-twenty  of  this  time  appear  to  have  been 
paralysed  by  the  shock  of  the  great  lawsuit ;  and  these  feeble 
(if  not  faithless)  guardians  of  the  public  property  became 
wild  and  reckless,  and  like  thoughtless  children  flung  away, 
without  forethought,  property  of  which  they  were  the  trus- 
tees. In  parting  with  the  town  cross  no  care  was  taken  by 
them  to  secure,  for  all  time  coming,  the  privileges  to  which 
the  public  were  entitled ;  deluded  probably  by  some  palpable 
present  advantages  they  left  posterity  to  care  for  themselves ; 
for  after  the  new  Market  House  was  built,  the  earl  and  coun- 
tess of  Northumberland  granted  on  August  14th,  1765,  to  the 
corporation,  at  a  nominal  rent,  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years 
of  the  Market  House*-^'*  More  especially  to  the  intent  that 
the  revenues  of  their  faithful  Burgesses,  the  Chamberlains, 
Common  Council,  and  Freemen  might  be  increased." 

This  new  Market  House  was  a  low  building  of  only  one 
story,  with  an  arcade  along  the  north  side  and  the  cast  and 
west  ends,  supported  by  rows  of  clustered  pillars  and  low 
pointed  arches ;  these  were  surmounted  by  a  pierced  battle- 
ment, above  which  each  pillar  was  terminated  by  a  pinnacle. 
Purist®  in  architecture  might  criticise  the  style,  wnich  was 
Pseudo-Gothic,  and  yet  it  was  a  more  pleasing  building, 
more  useful  and  less  cumbersome  than  the  huge  erection 
which  stands  on  its  site  and  casts  its  dark  shadow  over  the 
Market  Place.  TVithin  its  arcade,  as  a  boy  I  played  at  many 
a  game,  and  often  have  I  climbed  up  the  pillars  to  its  battle- 
mented  top ;  with  me  it  is  associated  with  youthful  enjoy- 
ments, and  I  look  back  to  its  removal  with  regret. 

This  Market  House  was  taken  down  by  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland in  1826 ;  and  on  its  site  another  large  building 
called  "  The  Assembly  Rooms  "  was  erected.  Within  an 
arcade  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  ranges  of  butchers' 
shops,  and  above  is  a  room  94  feet  long,  SO  feet  wide  and  24 
feet  high,  which  is  used  once  a  year  for  the  Sessions  Ball,  and 
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•ometimes,  but  tarely,  for  other  balls.  Attached  is  a  smaller 
apartment^  called  a  '*  News  Room/^  for  the  use  of  a  select 
body.  At  the  east  of  the  Assembly  Rooms ;  another  portion 
of  the  Market  Place  was  built  upon  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland in  1830 ;  the  lower  area  is  now  the  Fish  Market  and 
is  open  at  the  sides,  but  covered  above  by  a  room  supported 
on  pillars^  which  is  used  for  meetings  of  the  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians^ of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  of  the  Burial  Board,  and 
for  which  a  yearly  rent  of  £20  is  paid  to  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland. The  ground  on  which  the  Market  House  stood 
would  have  been  a  most  convenient  site  for  covered  markets 
adapted  to  modem  wants — ^for  a  com  market,  and  a  butter,  egg, 
and  poultrv  market,  where  the  country  people  would  have  been 
sheltered  from  the  weather.  Neighbouring  towns  had  estab- 
lished com  exchanges ;  and  stimulated  by  this  example,  a  com- 
mittee formed  of  tradesmen  in  the  town,  made  progress  in 
a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  public  building  for  a  com  exchange 
near  to  the  Market  Place  in  Alnwick ;  but  unexpected  obstacles 
checked  the  design.  Another  scheme,  however,  was  subse- 
quently carried  out  by  private  speculation;  and  a  large 
building  was  erected  for  the  same  object,  and  opened,  as  a 
Com  Exchange,  on  May  17th,  1862.  Unfortunately  the 
situation  is  inconvenient,  being  at  some  distance  from  the 
market,  behind  the  south  row  of  Bondgate^  and  having  its 
principal  access  through  an  open  yard  leading  from  that 
street.  The  building  itself  is  large  and  commodious ;  the 
great  room  is  90  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high 
from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
stalls,  each  of  which  is  let  at  a  yearly  rental  of  £2  2s.  Od. ; 
sellers  and  buyers  not  using  a  stall  pay  7s.  6d.  yearly ;  and 
others  may  enter  and  transact  their  business  on  paying  one 
penny  for  every  time  of  entry.  On  Saturdays,  this  room  is 
opened  as  a  Com  Exchange  at  11.30  a.m.  and  closed  at  l.SO 
p.m.  At  other  times,  the  room  is  used  for  concerts,  enter- 
tainments, meetings,  and  other  purposes,  which  require  more 
space  than  is  afforded  by  the  Town  Hall. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


HILLS — ^BBIDOES — B0AD8 — ^PAMTB— -OOBBXGTION  HOUSE. 

Several  water  mills  were  anciently  in  the  parish  of  Alnwick. 
There  was  the  mill  of  Holn  Abbey^  enjoyed  by  the  monks  from 
a  charter  of  John  de  Yescy,  granting  them  the  privilege  of 
building  a  mill  upon  their  own  area^  to  grind  their  com  with- 
out multure,  and  of  making  a  watercourse  from  the  great  water 
of  the  Aln.  This  mill  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  Abbey  Hill ; 
long  ago  it  was  taken  down,  but  its  site  is  still  traceable. 
Not  far  from  this,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Aln,  was  a  fulling 
mill.  Belonging  to  Alnwick  Abbey  were  two  corn  mills,  which 
stood  on  the  Aln,  a  little  below  the  Abbey,  and  a  fulling  mill 
higher  up  the  river.  These  passed  to  different  proprietors 
along  with  the  Abbey ;  but  only  one  of  them  now  remains, 
called  the  Abbey  Mill,  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland. 

From  Ancient  time  there  were  also  the  '^  Alnwick  or  Town 
Mills."  John  de  Vescy,  a  little  prior  to  IS97,  gave  to  Holn 
Abbey  twenty  marks  yearly,  out  of  the  farm  of  his  miUs  of 
Alnwick.  Baronial  records  in  Alnwick  Castle,  refer  to  "  the 
Book  of  Account  of  Thomas  Archer,  Castle  Greave,  of  Aln- 
wick '*  in  1443,  from  which  it  appears  that  these  mills  had 
been  let  to  the  convent  of  Holn  for  four  years  at  divers  rents ; 
the  account  of  ^'  Mr.  Thomas  Coke,  Castle  Greave,"  state 
that  they  were  afterwards  let  to  the  convent  of  Holn  for  ten 
years  at  the  yearly  rent  of  SSs.  4d.,  over  and  above  £13  6s.  8d., 
granted  to  it  out  of  the  mills.  In  the  account  of  Matthew 
Bell,  castle  greave,  they  appear  to  have  been  let  to  the  convent 
for  ten  years  at  £15  yearly  rent;  and  subsequent  accounts 
of  John  Carleton,  William  Naddall,  and  Jolm  Gray,  castle 
greaves,  repeat  the  statement. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  6th  earl  of  Northumberland, 
the  barony  of  Alnwick  came  into  the  possession  of  King 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  Holn 
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Priory  also  passed  to  the  king ;  but  he  first  demised  the  Aln* 
wick  mills  to  Sir  Robert  Ellerker^  knight,  for  twenty-one 
years  at  a  rent  of  SO  marks  yearly,  and  afterwards  granted 
them  to  him  for  life.  After  Ellerker's  death,  Henry  the 
ninth  earl  of  Northumberland,  then  baron  of  Alnwick,  entered 
into  quiet  possession  of  these  mills  ;  but  "  suggestion  having 
been  made  that  they  were  part  of  the  priory  of  Hull,"  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  them  to  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford  for  twenty 
years.  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  howeyer,  resisted  the 
entry  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  into  these  mills ;  and  this  led  to 
litigation ;  the  earl  of  Bedford  pleaded  his  lease ;  but  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  proving  that  '^  the  mills  were  parcell  of 
his  manor  of  Anewicke ;"  he  succeeded  in  retaining  posses- 
sion of  them.^ 

These  town  mills  istood  near  to  the  present  Lion  Bridge, 
at  the  foot  of  the  peth,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aln ;  there 
were  two  of  them,  one  westward  of  the  bridge  called  the 
wheat  or  High  Mill;"  the  other,  eastward,  was  called  the 
Grey  or  Low  Mill,"  as  it  was  used  for  grinding  barley  and 
peas  which  produced  a  grey  meal,  and  the  ''  Blew  Stone 
Afill "  ftorn  the  colour  of  the  mill  stones.  The  mill  race  was 
continued  past  the  bridge  into  the  pasture.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  they  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  town 
or  corporation  as  tenant  of  the  earl;  and,  in  the  earliest 
corporate  accounts  preserved,  there  are  several  entries  relating 
to  them,  which  are  interesting  examples  of  our  early  records, 
showing  how  the  tpwn  then  did  its  work,  and  what  was  the  cost 
i)f  labour  and  materials. 

"  1611. — ^When  we  had  occasion  al>out  the  mylne  dam. 
Item  to  z  labexers  for  tuminge  stones  out  of  the  water  to  the  diye 

land  at  Tjd.  eche  one  per  day       .  .  •  .  .vs. 

Itt  to  Uieim  in  drinking  monie  .....         iiijd. 

Itt  to  John  Kesbut  in  parte  of  payment  for  the  stones  att  Benwick 

Quarrye  the  3  June  1611  .  .  .  .  .   vis. 

3i5ot  June  1611. 
Itt  to  Archilaus  Spence  and  other  fyve  for  three  whole  dayes  work 

eche  one  for  caridge  of  stones  out  of  the  water  to  the  dry  lande 

at  Tjd.  per  day  izs.  as  also  for  one  halfe  dayes  work  3d  eche  one    zs.  vjd. 
Itt  in  drynking  sylyer  this  weeke  to  them  and  the  myllenwhea 

they  layd  the  myln  stones  of  the  Easte  My  11  dame       .  •  zd. 

6  July  1611. 
Itt  to  Thomas  Mordys  for  makeing  of  ihe  new  drudge?  A  the  bringe- 

inge  home  of  the  same     ......      zvi^d. 

Itt  the  7  of  June  1611  to  John  Nesbut  in  parte  of  payement  of  his 

wyning  of  stones  out  of  Denwick  quarie  for  the  new  mylne 

dsutne         ........  zviijs. 

*  Records  in  Aluwick  Castle- 
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Itt  for  y]  laborers  to  the  dambe  att  Y^d.  per  diem      .  .  .  ujgL 

Itt  Eichard  Bicheeon  for  two  dayee  worn  for  flaf^ge  caating  to  the  v 

newe  Mylne  .  .  .  .  .  •  .         zijd* 

13  14. 

Itfc  to  Anthonie  Brown  for  leading  xst^e  dfarldgi  of  flags  &oon  St 

Marys  ford  to  the  new  mylne  £imbs      .  .  .  ..  ziiijs. 

Itt  to  Anthonie  Browne  &  Mychaell  Bead  for  ij  trees  bringing  from 

the  old  house  to  the  new  mylne  dam  the  19  2()tii  Jane  1611  "viild. 

Itt  to  Eichard  Bioheaton  for  one  other  daya  werke  ol  flage  casting 

for  the  newe  mylne  dam  .  ^  .  ^  •  yjd. 

4  Aiignst. 

Itt  pd  to  Mychaell  Bead  for  iiij  carts  loada  of  Stakes  ft  Byee  for  the 

dam  •..,..  .  •       zz4« 

Itt  to  John^  Nesbnt  the  29  June  by  Boger  Bntherford  4^  "William 
Grene  in  foil  parte  of  payment  of  a  hmidred  fother  of  stones 
which  shall  be  by  the  said  Nesbnt  performed  and  lead  awaye 
foyleing  the  want  of  the  foil  nnmbmr  fiiai  then  Keabul  shall  f  ol^ 
fill  the  numbre  aforesayd  the  fall  nmnber  of  the  foxsaid  atonea  «    yija. 

29. 

Itt  to  Thomas  Sprowaten  in  part  of  hia  aUowanoe  of  flye  ahlllliigB  by 
Boger  Betherford  and  to  Edward  Alder  fo?  earyeiag  a  dedge  tb 
the  new  mylne  ijd.  &  to  John  Glaye  for  oaryeing  X7  4r  dalea  to 
the  new  l^lne  3d.  .  .  .  .  .  .     ys.  vd* 

Itt  to  John  Scott  for  Ti  firdalee  for  the  same .  .  .  .    via. 

Itt  payd  John  Hamilton  ft  to  hia  son  for  iij  whole  dayee  work  at  the 
newe  Mylne  dambe  the  IB  19  20  of  June  16U  at  xiid.  for  eac)i 
per  diem   ........    yjs. 

Itt  for  a  hundredthe  of  nayles  for  the  newe  mylne  to  George  Swynoti       xljd. 

Itt  bestowed  upon  the  mylneni  the  ^rat  daye  the  newe  mylne  was 

set  a  worke  per  Green      .  ...  «  .       vid«" 


There  are  several  other  payments  of  the  same  kind ;  the 
wages  of  labourers  were  then  6d.^  and  of  mechanics  is.  per 
day.  For  these  mills  the  burgesses,  in  1611,  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  £96 ;  and  they  received  in  that  year  &om 
the  millers  £103  6s.  8d.  There  had  be^A  also  another  mill 
at  this  time  lower  down  the  river^  near  to  Denwick  bridge. 
Beference  is  made  to  it  in  the  following  ord^  t-^ 

*"  Alnewick  burgh  81  May  1613  in  tiha  Tolbootih.  Att  the  Ojld  held  the 
day  and  yere  above  sayd  It  is  ordered  and  cxmsidered  by  the  zxuii,  that  £hev 
be  wrytten  and  due  meanes  made  and  presented  to  the  Bt.  Ho.  uie  Barle  of 
Northumberland  to  procure  the  lease  of  the  towne  MyUs  and  Wydope  MyU  to 
be  renewed  to  the  townes  use."  The  lease  had  been  renewed,  for  meana  wara 
taken  to  compel  persons  to  make  use  of  these  mills.  At  the  Burgh  Oourt  held 
In  1618,  it  is  recorded— "VlTe  fynd  that  their  burgesses  with  Btallingera  shall 
paye  xs.  for  every  defoult  to  the  Aldennan  of  the  Trade,  they  beang  ^^eU  uaed^ 
that  grindeth  not  at  the  mylls  during  our  leaae."  The  four*and-tweDty  of 
the  Through  sought  their  own  profit  by  upholding  this  feudal  claim. 

*<The  2nd  day  of  May  1683.  It  is  ordered  b^  the  foure  and  twenty  and 
foure  men  for  this  yeare  now  being,  that  all  the  inhabitanta  of  the  town  w^o* 
aoever  he  be  (or  die)  that  grindeth  any  Come  or  Malte  from  the  Mylnes  that 
the  Towne  houldeth  of  my  Lord  of  K^orthumberland,  they  being  well  used 
shall  pay  dry  Moi^ter  to  be  recovered  to  the  use  of  the  SVomera  to  be  sued  by 
way  of  acdon  in  our  towne  Courte."  On  the  following  day  they  sublet  the 
miUa,  but  at  a  very  reduced  rei^;  via.,  "to  pay  this  yeare  to  the  Towne  at 
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the  Aimnatim  of  our  blessed  Lady  St  Maiy  next  oomiiig  the  some  of  five 
potindes,  and  Ten  poundee  of  the  saide  yearo  to  be  paid  at  Michaelmas  and 
the  Ladyday  by  equal  portions." 

The  corporation  held  these  mills  down  to  163 1,  after  which 
they  disappear  from  the  corporate  records. 

According  to  feudal  usage,  the  tenants  of  a  manor  were 
bound  to  grind  their  com  at  the  lord's  mill;  but  the  conditions 
varied  according  to  the  custom  of  each  manor ;  the  tenants 
in  Bondgate,  Rennington,  and  South  Charlton  were,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  obliged  to  grind  at  the  Denwick  or  the 
new  mill,  and  to  lead  stones  and  wood  to  repair  or  rebuild 
it  when  necessary;  and  to  the  other  two  town  mills,  the 
freeholders  and  others  of  Alnwick  township  had  to  make 
their  suit  and  service,  and  yield  the  four  and  twentieth  mul- 
ture ;  the  tenants  of  Rugely,  Snipe  House,  and  Shieldykes 
had  to  do  the  same,  and  to  yield  the  sixteenth  multure,  and 
also  to  carry  millstones  to  them,  as  often  as  needed.  There 
was,  however,  a  strong  disposition  to  resist  this  monopoly ; 
many  delinquents  were  brought  for  punishment  before  the 
Baronial  Courts,  down  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

In  1688  Bichaid  Aikin  was  amerced  20d.  **  for  grinding  from  his  lord- 
ship's milnes  at  Ohatton."  Robert  Brandline  of  Whitehouse  was  amerced  in 
r668,  3b.  4d.  "  for  withdrawing  his  multure  m>m  the  water  mills  of  the  lord 
in  Alnwick."  In  1676  ''  Oliver  presents  Francis  Alder  gentleman  for  giind- 
inge  from  the  Bi^ht  Honorable  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy  her  milla  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  saide  Lady's  tenants.  "  1686. — The  millers  of  Lesbur^lfill 
present  tiie  millers  of  Warkworth  for  fetching  and  carrying  away  severall 
quantities  of  come  from  the  inhabitants  of  Alemouth  to  be  ground  at  ^eir 
own  mill  of  Warkworth,  who  ought  to  grind  at  Lesbury/'  and  each  was 
amerced  8s.  4d.  Nine  persons  were  amerced  6d.  each  in  1691,  "for  with- 
drawing tiieir  service  from  the  Lord  of  this  Manner's  Mill,  in  not  grinding  at 
Alnwi<£  Towne  Mills."  Forty-four  others  were  presented  in  1694,  **  who 
ground  away  from  my  Lord's  Mills."  The  latest  entry  for  this  offence  is  in 
1704 : — "  Arthur  Tate,  Henry  Smith,  Owtge  Tate  "  and  others  are  amezoed 
each  1 2d.,  *' because  they  ground  away  from  the  Mill  of  the  Lord  where  they 
ought  to  grind." 

Several  freeholders  in  defiance  of  the  lord's  claim  **  kept  malt  mills  in  their 
own  houses,  and  ground  both  their  own  com  there  and  the  com  of  others, 
espeoiaUy  Mr.  Edw.  Grey  who  ground  John  lienners  malt  of  Alnmouth,  who 
was  obliged  to  grind  at  Lesbury  Mills ;  and  the  said  Edw.  Grey,  when  he  was 
reproved,  said  he  would  prosecute  the  Duke  of  Somexsef  s  intereiit  to  his  castle 
gates."*    A  bold  man  was  Edward  Grey. 

Millers  also,  however,  were  subject  to  surveillance;  in  1667, 
Thomas  Fuller  and  Patrick  Taite  were  each  amerced  Ss.  4d. 
''for  taking  excessive  multure;"  and  in  1689,  **the  under 
millers  of  the  farmers  of  the  lord's  mill  kept  3  new  Boules  of 

«  Col.  Forstcr's  MS9. 
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wheat  unground  8  days,  and  a  part  sixteen  days,  which  was 
brought  back  unground,  and  took  unlawful  mill  dues,**  and 
they  were  amerced  Ss.  4d.  Excessive  multure  led  to  inquiry 
in  1689  before  a  Baronial  Court ;  and  this  was  the  deliverance 
of  the  jurors : — 

"  We  find  by  the  oath  of  John  Taylor  age  80  years,  that  about  60  yeaia 
ago,  Henry  Swinho  and  Prancia  Duer  did  farme  the  LoitLes  Mills ;  and  the 
Township  of  Alnwicke  gronnd  at  the  said  mills,  and  only  payd  the  sixten 
pecke  of  Wheat  Rv  Pease  and  Big  •  and  the  eighteene  pecke  of  Halt  Oats, 
and  that  they  paid  to  the  carier  one  fourth  of  a  pecke  peesmell  or  malt  for 
careing  to  the  mill  and  home  if  they  desired  them  to  carie  their  com,  and  did 
not  know  of  any  other  dues  paid  to  the  miliar.  We  the  Juriers  desiies  that 
the  ancient  multure  which  were  taken  above  in  old  tyme,  when  Lord's  Mil- 
lars were  not  in  Common  with  Mr.  Brandling's  Mills  f  may  be  continued, 
and  that  the  abouse  of  mill  due  so  called  may  be  taken  away  and  that  the 
pecke  and  fourth  part  of  the  pecke  and  other  mossures  for  multure  may  be 
viewed  and  sealed  by  the  Bailiff  and  Chamberlains  from  time  to  time." 
Multure  at  the  present  day  is  from  one  tenth  to  one  twelfth ;  but  generally 
the  twelfth. 

Mills,  too,  were  on  the  town's  lands  at  Hesleyside ;  for  in 
1682  John  Fenkle  was  amerced  8d.  **  for  not  keeping  up  his 
gate  that  leads  to  the  new  mills  Hesley  Side."  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  water  were  the  Denwick  Fullin<»'  Mill 
and  Bleachfield ;  the  former  in  our  own  day  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  com  mill,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Peter 
Eadington,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  race  of  millers. 
Another  fulling  mill  was  in  Lowther's  Haugh,  above  the 
Lion  Bridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  Aln.  To  Matthew 
Alnwicke,  fuller  and  dyer,  was  let  in  1679  by  the  chamber- 
lains of  the  borough,  "  All  that  wast  dy  house  in  Walker- 
gatthaugh  "  for  twenty-one  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of  2s.  6d. 

In  1745  and  for  about  twenty  years  before,  the  town  mills 
were  in  the  occupation  of  the  family  of  Bowmaker.  Henry 
and  Ralph  Bowmaker  had  the  West  Mill,  and  William 
Bowmaker,  along  with  James  Walker,  the  East  or  "  Blew 
Stone  Mill."  At  that  time  John  Venus  and  Robert  Rogerson 
had  the  Abbey  Mills  ;  and  Thomas  Finn  and  John  Murraw 
the  Denwick  New  Mill.  Connected  with  these  mills  we 
have  an  episode  of  the  rebellion  in  1745.  The  royal  troops 
under  General  Wade  were  to  pass  through  Alnwick  on  their 

•  Barley,  the  variety  with  six  rows  of  grain  on  each  ear ;  Dan.  hyg^  lal.  bygg^ 
barley  ;  this  kind  was  cultivated  at  a  very  eaily  period,  by  the  stone  men  of  the 
pile-habitations  on  the  Swiss  lakes;  and  also  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans. 

These  were  the  Abbey  Mills,  which  at  this  time  belonged  to  Mr.  Brandling. 

3x 
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way  to  Scotland ;  and  Jacob  Gomes  Serra,  the  commissary, 
commissioned  Thomas  Mills,  the  principal  corn  merchant  in 
Alnwick,  to  buy  com,  to  grind  it,  and  bake  it  into  loaves  of 
61b.  each,  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  Bye  and  meslin  (a  mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye,)  as  well  as  wheat  were  bought,  the 
price  being  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  (including  6d.  per  quarter 
commission)  3s.  8d.,  for  a  bushel  of  rye  2s.  5d.,  and  of  meslia 
Ss.  6d.  In  all  4375  bushels  were  bought,  part  of  which  was 
baked  into  14,000  loaves  and  distributed  to  the  soldiers  as 
they  passed  through  Alnwick  and  Whittingham ;  excepting 
1965  loaves  which  were  sold,  and  a  few  others  being  mouldy 
were  given  to  the  poor.  The  Town  Hall,  as  well  as  lofts  in 
the  town,  was  used  as  a  storehouse.  The  baking  power  of 
Alnwick  not  being  equal  to  the  emergency,  a  number  of 
bakers  were  brought  from  other  towns. 

More  com  was  bought  than  was  consumed  in  Alnwick, 
and  Mills  sent,  according  to  his  statement,  all  the  flour  pro- 
duced by  grinding  5365  bushels  of  wheat,  in  440  sacks  by 
two  ships  from  Alnmouth  to  Leith,  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
troops  in  Scotland.  All  had  gone  on  pleasantly  up  to  this 
point ;  Joseph  Almeida,  the  agent  of  the  commissary^  had 
lodged  with  Mills,  and  had  kept  the  key  of  the  lofts  wherein 
the  wheat  and  flour  had  been  stored,  but  he  had  trusted  the 
key  with  Mills  when  he  was  absent.  Mills  had  received 
£764  2s.  2d.,  and  he  applied  for  £132  9s.  8|d.  more ;  but 
the  commissary — a  keen  man — demanded  the  particulars  of 
this  charge,  and  asserted  that  the  quantity  received  was  less 
than  Mills  had  stated,  to  the  extent  of  865  bushels  or  173 
sacks.  And  to  Chancery  both  parties  go,  and  the  case 
plunges  in  that  slough  of  despond  for  five  years  and  more. 
The  evidence,  in  which  Mills  and  millers  figure  prominently, 
reflects  no  great  credit  on  our  Alnwick  com  merchant.  He 
first  states  that  the  sacks  sent  held  7  or  8  bushels  each,  and 
then  modifies  this  into  6|  bushels,  one  with  another ;  but 
the  commissary  found  that  they  would  not  hold  more  than  5 
bushels  each.  Mills  could  not  tell  how  much  flour  was 
delivered  to  the  bakers ;  it  was  not  weighed  ''  being  in  a 
hurry  as  the  army  was  expected  to  march  immediately ;" 
nor  could  he  tell  how  much  flour  the  com  should  have  pro- 
duced, but  he  says,  that  the  year  1745  was  very  bad  and  un- 
seasonable for  wheat,  and  the  grain  so  moist,  tKat  it  had  to  be 
mixed  with  the  produce  of  1744;  and  John  Rogerson  of 
the  Abbey  Mills  gives  this  hazy  evidence,  ''com  of  a  season- 
able year  would  produce  a  Pock  of  Flower  more  than  an 
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unseasonable  year."  Such  indefinite  statements  did  not 
satisfy  the  commissary,  and  he  brought  the  question  to  the 
test  of  experiment  in  London ;  and  the  bakers  there  found 
that  "a  sack  of  5  bushels  of  flour  contained  7  bushels  of 
strike  measure  of  com/'  and  that  therefore  the  deficiency 
"was  146  sacks  of  flour  or  780  bushels,  which  would  amount 
to  more  than  the  balance  claimed.  The  result  must  have 
been  disastrous  to  our  corn*factor ;  the  account  of  his  own 
solicitor,  CoUingwood  Forster,  amounted  to  £165  46.  Id.* 

About  this  time  (as  appears  from  baronial  accounts)  the 
town  mills  had  been  subject  to  disasters;  for  repairing 
breaches  in  the  mill  dam  and  rebuilding  the  mills  in  the 
years  1744,  1745,  and  1746,  there  was  paid  by  the  lord 
£496  17s.  6}d.  More  damage  still  there  was  soon  after;  the 
new  making  and  rebuilding  Alnwick  Mill  Dam,  (the  old 
dam  haying  been  carried  away  by  a  great  flood),  and  furnish- 
ing the  same  from  July  18th,  1746,  to  May  8th,  1749,  cost 
£1160  Os.  6|d. 

The  town  mills  were  held  by  the  Bowmakers  till  about 
1755,  when  Henry  Bowmaker  died.  He  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  James  bowmaker  of  Alnwick,  who  died  in  1862, 
the  last  male  descendant  of  this  old  family  in  the  town ;  and 
also  great-grandfather  of  the  Rey.  James  Everett,  a  dis- 
tingmshed  Methodist  minister,  whose  mother,  through  her 
father,  was  grand-daughter  of  the  miller.  Trade  in  meal 
was  different  a  century  ago  from  what  it  is  now.  Millers  did 
not  then  buy  large  quantities  of  corn  and  grind  it,  and  after- 
wards sell  the  manu&ctured  meal  to  shopkeepers,  who  retail 
it  to  consumers ;  but  com  was  still  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
open  market,  and  householders  bought  it  there  weekly 
according  to  the  wants  of  their  families ;  and  afterwards,  as 
they  were  bound  to  do,  by  feudal  usage,  sent  it  to  be  ground 
at  the  town's  mill,  payiog  multure  as  the  miller's  reward. 
Mr.  Eyerett  gives  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  scene  presented  at 
this  period. 

**  The  grotesque  figures  of  the  Bowmakers  and  others  har- 
monised with  the  old-fashioned  winters  that  visited  the  north. 
On  Saturday  morning — ^market  day — ^when  the  poorer  and 

*  Hodgson's  MSS.  I  here  express  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Richard  Hodgson, 
of  Gateshead,  for  his  liberality  in  allowing  me  the  free  use  of  the  collections 
velating  to  Alnwick,  made  by  his  lather,  the  late  Hot.  John  Hodgson,  the  dis- 
tinguished  historian  of  Northamberland  Several  of  these  MSS.  are  cases  and 
notes  made  by  Col.  Forster,  a  man,  who,  as  we  shili  see  hexeafter,  waa,  if  not 
fiimouB,  yet  notable  in  his  day. 
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middle  classes  purchased  their  com  for  the  consumption  of 
the  succeeding  week,  the  Bowmakers — a  stout  athletic  race— r 
were  seen  breasting  their  way  up  the  peth,  with  their  slouch 
hats,  thick  home-spun  doublets  and  other  habiliments,  with 
straw  twisted  into  thin  ropes  wound  round  their  legs,  to 
defend  them  from  frost  and  snows.  There  they  stood  in  the 
market  as  upon  pillars  receiving  the  various  lots  committed 
to  the  vehicles  to  be  carried  off  to  the  mills.  The  mild  winters 
we  have  had  of  late  years,  have  induced  the  people,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  changing  fashions,  to  throw  these  rustic  leggings 
aside.*  " 

At  that  time,  Wythope  Mill — a  small  mill  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  people  of  Denwick  and  its  neighbourhood- 
stood  less  than  half-a-mile  further  down  the  river,  on  the 
site  where,  what  was  called,  Eadington's  Mill  was  afterwards 
built.  D^erent  was  the  aspect  of  the  Pasture  wheie  these 
mills  were  placed  from  what  it  is  now,  when  the  ridge  and 
the  hill  side  are  adorned  with  long  plantations  and  clumps  of 
trees ;  they  were  then  uncultivated  and  covered  with  furze 
and  feins ;  near  Malcolm's  Cross  was  a  house  called  **  the 
Mains  "  occupied  by  Thomas  Walker ;  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Aln,  near  to  the  first  waterfall  or  cauld,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  castle,  was  a  cottage  called  ''the  Wide-open"  tenanted 
by  John  Tate. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  Bowmaker,  the  mills  wf  re  taken 
by  George  Cockburn.  Disaster  again  fell  upon  them ;  for 
in  1767  the  High  or  Wheat  Mill  was  carried  away  by  a  great 
flood  in  the  Aln,  and  another  was  built  on  an  enlarged  scale. 
In  commemoration  of  its  completion,  Cockburn  gave  an  enter- 
tainment, and  caused  a  ''  monster  dumpling "  to  be  made, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  eight  feet  iu  circumference,  and  con- 
tained sixty -eight  pouudsofflour,forty-two  poundsof  currants, 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  suet  with  other  ingredients;  and 
weighed,  when  boiled,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds. 
It  was  drawn  with  ropes  and  puUies  out  of  the  brewing 
kettle  in  which  it  had  been  boiled,  covered  with  a  large 
sheet.  To  this  entertainment  the  inhabitants  were  invited 
by  the  town's  bellman;  and  the  event  either  gave  rise  to 
the  following  hyperbolized  couplet,  or  some  similar  verse 
was  accommodated  to  the  occasion: — 

"The  veel  made  dumpling  in  the  MilUiam 
Thirty  feet  thick  and  thirty  feet  lang.*' 

•  £verttt*8  MSS. 
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Soon  this  mill  followed  its  predecessors ;  for  on  the  8th  of 
November^  1770,  the  river  rose  to  an  unprecedented  de^ee 
and  carried  away  the  dam  and  foundations,  and  the  bridge^ 
too,  was  seriously  damaged.  After  this,  the  mills  and  the 
cottages  by  the  water  side  were  taken  down. 

The  Wy  thope  Mill  at  this  time  was  rebuilt^  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  in  an  imitative  Gothic  style.  It  was  a  picturesque 
object,  seen  from  Denwick  Bridge ;  and  its  removal,  in  1839, 
was  regretted  by  many  who  had  often  lingered  on  the  bridge 
listening  to  its  clack,  and  enjoying  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
the  castle  and  of  the  vale  of  the  Aln. 

The  corporation,  for  some  time  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  a  mill  on  their  own  land  of  Ranwellstrother  or 
the  Bog,  which  hence  was  called  the  Bog  Mill — a  name 
the  farm  yet  retains.  The  mill,  however,  was  taken  down 
and  the  mill-stones  and  mill-gear  sold  in  1804.  It  was 
proposed  to  erect  a  wind-mill  in  its  stead,  the  expense  of 
which  with  a  tower  50  feet  high  was  estimated  at  £526 
12s.  5d.;  but  after  deliberation,  the  proposition  was  negatived 
by  a  vote  of  the  four-and-tweny. 

The  fulling  mills  and  the  bleach  fields  are  gone,  the  Town, 
the  Holn  Abbey,  and  the  Wythope  Mills  have  been  swept 
away;  and  there  remain  on  the  river  only  the  Abbey  and  Den- 
wick Mills.  One  of  our  energetic  tradesmen,  Mr.  Thomas 
Archbold,  however,  erected  a  steam  com  mill  a  few  years  ago 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town  just  beyond  the  old  wall. 

Bridges  and  Roads. — One  bridge  there  was  in  Norman 
times  across  the  Aln,  coeval  it  may  be  with  the  Norman 
castle,  but  which  was  in  a  ruined  and  shattered  state  in 
1377,  when  it  was  extensively  repaired,  if  not  nearly  rebuilt  j* 
probably  enough  some  portions  of  the  Norman  work  would 
be  retained  in  the  renovated  structure.  This  old  bridge, 
which  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  unusually  low  battlements,  and  was  very  narrow,  but 
with  a  cornered  recess  on  each  side  over  every  pier,  so  that 
foot  passengers  might  step  aside  to  avoid  contact  with  a  vehicle 
when  passing  over.  At  Warkworth  there  is  still  a  bridge  of 
a  similar  character.  A  number  of  low  thatched  houses 
then  extended  from  the  top  of  the  steep  Peth,  nearly  to  this 
bridge  ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Aln  there  was  another 
row  of  unseemly  cottages,  commencing  near  the  Town  Mill, 
westward  of  the  bridge. 

*  Sec  Page  150. 
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A  great  flood  in  the  Aln^  on  the  8th  of  November,  1770, 
"washed  away  so.mnch  of  the  bank  of  the  river  as  to  cause  the 
south  end  of  the  bridge  to  sink  and  become  dangerous ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  December,  the  corporation  paid  '^  to  John 
Shepherd  Ss.  for  watching  the  bridge  all  last  Thursday  night 
to  give  passengers  notice  of  the  danger  of  goins  over.'*  On 
the  15th  of  December  the  south  ardh  fell  in,  leaving  the  others 
in  a  tottering  condition.  The  evil  had  been  but  partially 
remedied,  for  on  October  7th,  1772,  the  chamberlains  and 
common  council,  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  worhipful  his 
majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  represent  that  the  county 
bridge  at  Alnwick  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  from  late 
breaches  the  passage  over  it  hazardous,  especially  for  car- 
riages; and  they  in  effect  threaten  to  have  recourse  to  law  for 
redress.  After  this,  the  present  bridge  was  built  some  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  higher  up  the  river  than  the  site  of  the 
old  bridge ;  the  foundation  stone  being  laid  on  the  Slst  of 
August,  1773.  It  is  a  substantial  structure  of  three  circular 
arches,  with  battlements  on  each  side,  above  which,  in  the 
centre,  rises  a  pedestal  on  one  of  which  stands  a  lion  with  a 
stiff  extended  tail,  similar  to  that  on  Northumberland  House 
in  TiOndon ;  it  is  hence  called  the  Lion  Bridge* 

For  foot  passengers  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  Canongate 
a  narrow  wooden  bridge  over  the  Aln,  protected  at  the  sides 
by  wooden  railing,  and  resting  on  high  stone  piers  which 
had  their  foundation  in  the  solid  rock.  Horses  and  carriages 
passed  over  the  river  by  a  ford,  which  was  dangeious  after  a 
heavy  rain-fall  or  the  melting  of  snow ;  and  lives  were  in 
consequence  occasionally  lost.  A  great  flood  in  1821  broke 
down  some  of  the  piers,  and  rendered  the  bridge  useless. 
Another  bridge  was  built  by  Hugh,  third  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, a  little  further  up  the  river,  suited  for  the  passage  of 
horses  and  carriages  as  well  as  of  persons  on  foot.  It  is  a 
plain  stone  structure  of  three  circular  arches. 

A  century  ago  the  way  to  Denwick  left  the  middle  of  Bond- 
gate  Street,  near  the  Tower,  and  passed  through  Cutler's 
Lane  and  Bameyside,  and  then  across  the  river  by  a  ford; 
the  road  was  short  and  direct;  but  when  Hu^h,  the  first  duke 
of  Northumberland,  was  extending  his  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  this  road  was  closed,  and  another  road  formed,  start- 
ing from  the  end  of  Bondgate,  making  a  bow  between  the 
two  places ;  but,  as  a  compensation  for  this  perpetual  dis- 
advantage, he  was  at  the  expense  of  the  new  road,  and  of  its 
maintenance  for  99  years,  and  of  the  construction  of  a  new 
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bridge  which  is  called  Denwick  Bridge.  One  circular  arch 
spans  the  river  where  it  is  deep  and  narrow ;  from  the  grace* 
fulness  of  the  arch  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  around^ 
this  bridge  has  been  much  admired. 

Several  ancient  roads  and  footpaths  have  been  blocked  up 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  There  was,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  reserved  by  charter  a  free  passage  to  Holn,  through 
all  the  ways  and  paths  anciently  used  in  any  part  of  Holn 
Forest  to  neighbouring  and  distant  towns.  Cart  roads  then 
went  through  Holn  Forest  for  the  men  of  Alnwick,  Den  wick, 
and  Houghton.  Some  of  these  old  roads  were  in  public  use 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  An  ancient  road,  which 
:nrent  through  the  park,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Aln,  past 
Brislaw,  and  onward  to  East  Bolton,  Eglingham,  and  other 
places  north  westward  of  Alnwick,  was  closed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1826;  but,  as  a  compensation  for  its  loss,  the  duke 
of  Northumberland  contributed  largely  to  the  improvement 
of  another  road  to  Eglingham,  which,  however,  passes  by  a 
circuitous  and  hilly  route.*  This  act,  however,  did  not  take 
away  the  pubUc  right  to  the  road  from  Rotton  Row  by  Stoney 
Peth  to  the  Forest  Lodge ;  nor  did  the  act  for  the  enclosure 
of  Alnwick  Moor  close  the  ancient  footpath  leading  from  the 
Forest  Lodge,  across  the  new  enclosure  to  the  flag-staff,  and 
thence  to  Abberwick.  Other  old  roads  however  have  been 
closed.  One  ran  from  the  Forest  Lodge  by  Rutherford's 
Moor,  and  across  a  style  in  the  wall  to  Moor  Laws ;  it  was 
described  in  the  language  of  the  district,  *^  a  cannv  road  for 
market  wives."  A  carriage  road  went  from  Shipley  Red 
Stead,  by  the  west  side  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  thence  to  the 
turnpike.  A  bridle  road  from  the  Charltons  entered  the  park 
a  little  eastward  of  Lokensenbum,  and  passed  on  to  Moor 
Laws.  But  the  pleasantest  and  most  frequented  of  all  the 
public  footpaths  was  that  which  entered  the  Abbey  Grounds, 
near  the  Bam  Yards,  and  went  down  Breakback,  and  through 
the  Hangh  to  Holn  and  beyond ;  and  from  this  other  path- 
ways led  to  Necessity  and  other  places.  Many  a  deUgntful 
stroll  have  I  enjoyed,  in  the  early  summer  mornings  and  in 
the  sunny  evenmgs  along  this  pathway,  when  it  was  free  to 
all.  Doubtless,  the  closure  of  these  ancient  roads  has  led  to 
the  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  parks ;  the  old  tangled 
forest,  the  wild  glens,  and  rugged  braes,  have  been  adorned 

«  The  owDcn  of  Bast  Bolton,  bovroTer,  tUll  rtUin  tbe  right  of  a  bridio  way 
throagh  the  parka. 
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by  the  resources  of  art,  so  that  now  the  scenery  of  this  portion 
of  the  vale  of  the  Ahi  is  varied  and  beautiful.  Honourable 
was  it  to  the  liberality  and  feeling  of  Algernon,  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  that  he  opened  these  parks  to  the  public ; 
and  considering  what  originally  were  the  public  rights  over 
them,  and  what  beneficial  effects  on  the  tastes,  habits,  and 
morals  of  a  community  result  from  wandering  amid  beautiful 
scenery,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  successive  lords  of  Alnwick 
will,  in  a  like  kind  and  trusting  manner,  throw  open  this 
source  of  rational  enjoyment  to  all. 

Much  of  the  river  banks  too  was  open  accessible  ground 
traversed  by  footpaths  and  roads.  The  Haugh,  anciently 
called  Lowther's  Haugh,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Aln,  west- 
ward of  the  Lion  Bridge,  was,  even  during  the  present 
century,  something  like  public  ground,  where  young  men 
and  boys  played,  and  fished,  and  bathed.  Young  boys  bathed 
in  the  shallow  water  above  the  bridge  on  both  sides  of  the 
river ;  those  a  little  older  bathed  and  learned  to  swim  at  the 
Island,  and  those  who  could  trust  themselves  in  deep  water 
resorted  to  Barbara's  Bank  on  the  opposite  side.  At  that 
time  almost  all  the  youths  of  the  town  could  swim.  A  public 
road  led  across  this  Haugh  parallel  with  Walkergate — ^the 
street  of  the  Walkers  or  Fullers.  Even  as  late  as  1682  there 
was  still  one  fulling  mill  there.  In  1680  the  parish  of 
Alnwick  was  at  the  baronial  court  amerced  £0d.  '^  for  not 
repairing  the  highway  leading  from  Alnwick  Bridge  to  Low- 
ther's haughes ;"  but  this  small  fine  not  having  the  desired 
effect,  the  parishioners  were^  in  1682,  amerced  £5  ^^  for  not 
amending  the  highway  that  leads  from  Alnwick  to  Lowther's 
haugh ;"  and  in  the  same  year  Matthew  Alnwick  had  "  to 
amend  this  way  which  is  worn  away  at  the  end  of  Lowther's 
haughes  by  reason  of  a  damm  lately  made  in  the  river  to  his 
fulling  mill."  These  haughs,  roads,  ancient  bathing  places, 
and  Barbara's  Bank  are  now  enclosed  as  part  of  the  Dairy 
Grounds.  ' 

A  wain  road  there  was  through  the  Pasture  or  North 
Desmesne,  between  the  Lion  Bridge  and  Denwick.  Id  1694, 
'^  the  Highway  leading  from  Alnwick  bridge  to  the  Topp  or 
With-open  Bank"  was  presented  at  the  court  leet.  Indeed, 
this  debghtfully  situated  large  tract  of  desmene  land  was  used 
as  if  it  were  the  people's  park,  where  from  time  immemorial 
young  and  old  gathered,  generation  after  generation,  on  festal 
occasions  to  play  their  ancient  games  and  enjoy  their  accus- 
tomed holidays.    And  as  the  favourite  gamesome  exercises 
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were  indulged  in  there,  how  pleased  must  have  been  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  stately  castle,  who  had  any  sympathies  with 
the  people,  as  they  gazed  from  its  windows  on  the  happy  groups 
sporting  over  this  park  1  No  place  could  be  more  suited  for 
healthful  enjoyment,  or  more  fitted  to  improve  the  taste. 

An  ancient  road  from  the  south  came  through  Cawledge 
Park,  and  a  little  eastward  of  Bugley ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  passed  up  Rugley  Lane,  across  the  moor,  down  Hooling 
Lane  and  the  Clarty  Loaning,  to  Alnwick  Abbey.  On  the 
Bugley  grounds  the  plough  has  often  struck  on  the  remains 
of  this  road,  and  several  horse's  shoes  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  found  on  it,  of  small  size,  shewing  that  the  horses  were 
formerly  of  a  small  breed,  probably  the  Hobbys  of  the  Hob- 
belars,  who  formed  the  border  cavalry. 

The  chief  highway  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  iu  a 
wretched  condition.  In  1680  "  The  Parishioners  of  Alne- 
wicke  were  presented,  who  ought  to  repaire  the  Common 
Causeway  in  the  Lane  or  Loning  leading  from  Alnwick 
Bridge  to  the  Broomhouse  or  Loning  head,  which  is  out  of 
repaire  and  full  of  Quicksands,  and  it  being  then  post  road 
it  IS  very  dangerous  for  travellers,  we  doe  therefore  amerce 
them  3s.  4d." ;  it  had  ''  to  be  repaired  on  paine  of  39s.  1  Id." 
The  parishioners  still  neglected  their  duty,  and  in  168S  they 
were  amerced  S9s.  lid.  **for  not  repairing  the  Common 
Loning  leading  to  Loning  head  from  Alnwick  Bridge."  In 
1733,  thus  continue  the  baronial  court  records — *^  We  also 
present  the  present  Chamberlains  for  not  repairing  and 
amending  the  high  path  Causeway  leading  from  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater  slate  house  downe  king's  high  street  to  the 
Bridge  End  to  be  insufficient."  This  was  the  great  north 
road,  as  it  is  now  called,  which  runs  through  ^nwick  and 
past  the  Barbican  of  the  castle  and  down  the  Peth,  and 
across  the  bridge  and  away  northward.  It  was  the  great 
line  of  traffic  between  London  and  Edinburgh ;  and  the  good 
people  of  Alnwick  looked  then,  with  as  much  jealousy  as 
they  do  now,  at  attempts  to  divert  an  important  line  of  traffic 
from  their  own  doors.  In  1767,  the  chamberlains  and  com- 
mon council  petitioned  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  "  to  use 
his  endeavours  to  think  favourably  of  the  old  grand  north 
post  roads,  as  it  hath  done  of  the  new  western  roads,  and 
contribute  as  largely  to  a  variation  of  this  road  at  the  Pees, 
as  it  hath  done  to  the  making  of  the  new  roads ;"  they 
represent  that  the  Pees,  near  Old  Cambus,  in  its  present 
steepy  situation  is  disliked  by  travellers,  but  that  by  varying 

3o 
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the  road  it  might  he  made  commodious ;  and  they  view  with 
alarm  the  new  bridge  of  Coldstream^  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Tyne  at  Hexham,  and  the  making  of  a  new  road  from  Hex- 
ham to  Jedburgh,  and  they  fear  the  grand  north  post  road 
will  be  deserted  and  innkeepers  ruined.  How  ingenious  of 
these  selfish  men  to  cloak  their  selfishness  under  the  guise 
of  benevolence  to  the  innkeepers ! 

The  vigilance  used  by  the  courts  leet  before  1750,  to  guard 
the  rights  of  the  public  to  paths  and  roads  will  be  shewn  in 
a  few  additional  extracts,  which  will  also  illustrate  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  parish. 

1654. — ^Edward  Medcalfe  was  presented  for  stopping  "a  common  way  be- 
tween Blacklee  Close  and  the  Town  of  Alnwick,  for  cart  and  wayne  throngli 
Metcalffe's  fields  along  tlie  hedge  to  the  Hope  loning  tyme  out  of  memory^." 
1698. — ^Mr.  Mark  Forster  was  presented  *'  for  stopping  the  way  leading 
through  his  dwelling  hoose  to  the  Common  Well  and  Common  Loning  oaUeS 
Hopp  lane  or  Greenbatt  and  for  erecting  a  gate  on  the  Loning." 

**  1682. — ^Thomas  Stamp  aged  66  or  thoreabont  swome  and  examined  saith, 
that  there  was  a  highway  leading  to  the  Stottle  Meadows,  through  the  Chil- 
dren G-roves,  and  knowne  it  firom  his  infancy.  And  that  since  the  Division 
of  the  Common  fields,  there  was  always  a  way  to  the  Stottle  Meadows.  John 
Taylor  aged  76  or  tiiereabouts  swome  ana  examined  saith,  that  hee  hath 
known  Stottle  Meadows  and  that  the  common  way  that  leads  to  it  through 
the  Children  Groves  hath  known  it  for  threescore  yeares,  and  since  the  divi- 
sion there  was  alwa^  a  highway  to  the  said  Stottle  Meadows,  without  distarb- 
once  as  abovesaid  till  of  l&te  for  which  Henry  Boberts  was  presented." 

1682.— John  Fenkle  was  amerced  8d.  **  for  not  keeping  up  his  gate  in  the 
Highway  that  leads  to  the  New  Mills  Hesley  Side."  1738.— «  A  wain  road 
was  in  the  Low  Mihie  Close  from  Alnwick  to  Hesleyside."  1697.—"  William 
TeUowley  was  presented  for  an  Incroachment  by  erecting  a  wall  which  stoppB 
the  ancient  common  nassa^  which  leads  from  Narrow^te  to  Fenkle  Street 
and  takeing  to  himself  a  piece  of  waste  ground."  The  jury  found  that  "  the 
waste  ground  above  41  years  since  was  a  common  passage  through  Balph 
Greave*s  garden  into  fenkle  Street."  The  wall  was  oroered  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  the  offender  was  amerced  6d.  "  1706. — Luke  Hindmers  was  pre- 
sented for  making  a  cartway  in  the  narrow  passage  to  the  Stone  WeU  in 
bringing  Loaden  Carts  full  of  Bark  through  it,  broalong  down  Mr.  Hunter's 
stone  wall  to  the  ground,  to  the  Boundabout,  formerly  belonging  to  Old  John 
Alder  in  Clayport."  1729. — A  jury  examined  witnesses  who  proved  that  an 
ancient  way  led  to  the  Clayport  Back  Crofts  on  the  south  side  of  Clayport 
Without  the  Tower.  In  1730,  Thomas  Awthey  was  amerced  13s.  4d.  for 
stopping  this  way ;  but  not  submitting  to  this  jud^ent,  the  Serjeants  of  the 
manor  court,  by  order  of  the  court,  broke  down  his  fences ;  and  he  indicted 
thom  at  the  sessions.  From  evidence,  however,  it  was  proved  that  it  was  an 
"  ancient  footway  leading  downe  Clayporte  South  Croft  and  soe  to  the  Churoh 
road  or  path  where  a  style  was  sett,  and  time  out  of  memory  of  man  was  a 
way  or  K>ot  path  to  and  frx>m  the  churoh,  and  also  for  all  IJie  kind's  liege 
people  to  pass  and  repass  up  and  down  that  way  on  all  occasions.  And  a& 
that  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  evexy  one  of  the  Buxgages  of  the  South  Croft 
or  Higgs  had  all  along  made  use  of  a  Common  Gap  or  Slopp  near  the  Common 
Loning  for  leading  Hay  or  Come  or  for  mucking  their  Burgage  Crofts ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  Harvest  was  over  and  Mucking  time  done,  and  Tyth  of  the 
same  ledd  away,  then  the  said  wain  or  cart  dung  Gapp  was  dug  up  and  made 
fenceable  in  the  said  Loning  at  or  near  Clayporte  Tower,  called  the  Greenbatt 
Loning,  but  still  the  foot  style  was  kept  up  winter  and  summer."     1733. — 
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"  The  towne  of  Alnwick  was  presented  for  suffering  Lady  Row  Lane  (other- 
wise Ratlin  Raw  Lane)  to  be  out  of  repair." 

A  vennel  way  or  narrow  lane — an  old  church  road — ^ran 
from  Narrowgate  Street  along  the  side  of  the  town  wall  to 
another  church  road  from  Pottergate  Tower ;  this  vennel  was 
shut  up  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  old  road 
from  Alnwick  to  Boulmer  went  along  Fisher  Lane^  past 
AUerbum  to  Lough  House.  An  ancient  road  went  across 
Alnwick  Moor  from  Hobberlaw  to  the  highway  leading  from 
Alnwick  to  Whittingham.  In  1688^  the  baronial  court  says 
"  The  parish  of  Alnwick  ought  to  repair  the  way  leading 
from  Hobberlaw  to  Mosseyford ; "  and  it  was  ordered  to  be 
repaired  before  next  court  under  a  penalty  of  18s.  4d.  The 
right  of  the  public  to  this  road  was  undisturbed  till  about 
1768,  when  Robert  Smart,  owner  of  Hobberlaw,  opened  lime- 
kilns on  his  estate  for  burning  and  selling  lime ;  but  the  corpor- 
ation looking  on  this  movement  with  jealousy,  because  tending 
to  lessen  the  value  of  their  own  lime-kilns  on  Alnwick  Moor, 
attempted  to  stop  this  ancient  road,  so  that  access  to  the 
Hobberlaw  Kiln  might  be  difficult.  The  dispute  was  decided 
at  the  assizes  in  Newcastle,  in  1770.  Witnesses  proved  that 
there  was  '^  an  ancient  road  for  horses,  carriages,  &c.,  along 
the  north  side  of  Hobberlaw  dike,  and  over  the  south  end  of  the 
limestone  quarry  next  to  Hobberlaw  Estate,  from  thence 
north-westward  over  Brancepeth  East  Hill,  and  from  thence 
crossing  the  Houl  or  Hollow  of  Brancepeth,  and  from  thence 
up  the  hill  west  of  the  Hollow  over  or  near  a  Quarry  lately 
opened,  and  from  thence  to  the  highway  between  Whitting- 
ham and  Alnwick."  To  view  this  road,  the  sheriff  was 
ordered  to  summon  a  jury,  but  the  under-sheriff  instead  of 
summoning  only  twelve,  summoned  sixty,  the  whole  panel 
of  the  county,  and  thirty-nine  of  them  appeared.  The  con- 
duct of  the  under-sheriff  was  complained  of,  but  all  expenses 
had  to  be  borne  by  the  corporation  and  Robert  Smart.  A 
strange  agreement  the  chamberlains  had  made  with  Robert 
Smart  to  end  the  dispute.  They  had  agreed  "  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  with  the  public  money  nor  with  their 
private  purses  to  aid  in  attempts  to  interrupt  him  in  the  use 
of  the  road,"  and  even  **  to  punish  individual  freemen  who 
should  do  so."  They  had  convenanted  at  night,  more  than 
they  could  perform ;  and  in  the  morning,  when  they  awoke 
with  their  heads  cooler,  they  repented  of  what  they  had  done. 
They  submitted  the  agreement  to  a  learned  counsellor  for 
advice,  because  they  say  it  contains  things  unreasonable; 
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and  their  excuse  for  their  folly  is  "  that  it  was  made  late  at 
night  and  wrote  in  great  hurry;"  prohably  in  those  jolly 
corporate  days  these  officials  were  so  merry  as  not  to  know 
exactly  what  they  were  doing.  By  a  regular  deed,  however, 
made  October  ISth,  1771,  the  road  was  conceded  ;  it  was  to 
be  SO  feet  wide,  and  kept  up  at  the  equal  expense  of  both 
parties,  the  chamberlains  and  four^and'^twenty  binding  them- 
selves, under  a  penalty  of  £500,  not  to  interrupt  him  in  the 
use  of  this  road.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  trustees 
of  the  freemen  to  shut  up  this  ancient  road  1  There  are 
several  ancient  footpaths  which  the  public  can  still  enjoy  on 
Alnwick  Moor ;  for  the  act,  by  which  it  was  enclosed,  did  not 
in  any  degree  deprive  the  community  of  such  ancient  and 
accustomed  privileges  and  rights.* 

The  turnpike  from  Hexham  to  Alnmouth  was  made  in  the 
years  1753  and  1754;  it  comes  to  Alnwick  Moor  at  Lemming- 
ton  Bank  Top,  and  passes  through  the  town.  To  the  forma- 
tion of  this  road  the  corporation  subscribed  liberally,  yet 
keeping  in  view  the  interests  of  the  freemen,  The  projectors 
proposed  that  a  toll-gate  should  be  placed  in  tlie  Stobby 
Moor;  but  to  this  the  common  council  strongly  objected. 
The  chamberlains  offered,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  to  subscribe 
£400  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  provided  the 
chamberlains  for  the  time  being  were  nominated  trustees 
without  any  qualification ;  they  granted  leave  to  the  com- 
missioners to  erect  a  wall  across  the  Town  Moor,  provided  it 
were  built  west  of  the  Howl  of  Brankspeth,  and  provided  all 
the  free  burgesses  resident  in  town  or  parish  be  exempt  from 
paying  any  toll  for  the  carriage  of  lime,  manure,  stones, 
coals,  turves,  flaggs,  heather,  or  whins,  from  any  part  of  the 
moor  to  the  town.  For  a  few  years  the  corporation  received 
interest  on  this  £400 ;  but  the  tolls  being  absorbed  by  the 
working  expenses,  no  interest  has  been  paid  for  many  years, 
and  the  capital  is  lost,  excepting  so  far  as  the  town  and  com- 
munity enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  good  road. 

Pant  is  a  border  name  for  a  covered  well  or  reservoir  of 
water,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  obtain  their  water ; 
it  occurs  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  is  in  general  use  in 
Northumberland.  Its  origin  is  doubtful,  but  probably  it  is 
a  local  form  of  pond  or  pool  of  water,  for  usually  there  is 
attached  to  each  pant  a  trough  into  which  the  surplus  water 
falls.  In  Alnwick  we  have  now  the  High  or  St.  Michael's 
Pant,  the  Low  or  Pottergate  Pant,  the  Clayport  High  Pant, 

*  Oiber  roadii,  b&vinj  no  history,  I  bave  not  referred  to. 
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formerly  Kidland's  Well^  the  Clayport  Low  Pant^  the  two 
Bondgate  Pants,  the  Oreenbat  Pant,  the  Church  Pant,  the 
Town  or  Stone  Well,  Green's  or  Moffat's  Well.  On  the 
corporation  devolved  the  duty  of  supplying  the  town  with 
water ;  and  they  fully  exercised  the  power  of  building  pants, 
und  of  laying  pipes  in  the  streets  to  convey  the  water  firom 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  wants  of  the  town  required. 
The  expense  was  defrayed  chiefly  out  of  the  corporate  funds, 
aided  in  early  periods  by  water  rates  imposed  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  pants  belonged  to  the  corporation  or  town ;  and 
the  young  freemen  who  rode  the  boundary  of  the  moor»  on  St. 
Mark's  Day,  also  rode  round  the  pants  of  the  town,  as 
well  as  the  Market  Place  and  Cross,  as  part  of  their  property. 
From  an  early  period  the  corporation  paid  a  salary  to  a  pant^ 
keq)er;  beginning  in  1611  with  2s.  yearly,  and  ending  with 
£1  7s.  John  Gtaye,  in  1611,  was  paid  2s.  for  keeping 
the  pant,  and  6d.  for  **  dales  to  Uie  pant ;"  in  1645,  George 
Jefferson  for  keeping  the  pant  was  paid  6s.  A  pant  and  the 
Stone  Well  are  the  earliest  noticed.  In  1623,  it  was  ordered 
by  the  four^and-twenty,  '^  that  whosoever  he  be  (or  she)  that 
abuSeth  the  pant  or  our  Stone  Well  shall  pay  for  each  fait 
toUes  quotieSf  to  the  Comon  hutch  of  the  town."  The  Old 
Town  or  Stone  Well  was  on  the  west  side  of  Infirmary 
Street,  close  to  where  the  town  wall  stood ;  and  from  this 
water  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  present  Stone  Well  The 
Low  Pant  at  the  foot  of  Pottergate,  and  a  pant  and  wells  in 
Clayport,  and  another  called  Green's  Well,  were  used  by  the 
public  prior  to  1683 ;  for  in  the  court  leet  records  there  are 
the  following  orders  >— 

16S3. — <<The  piAt  to  be  pAved  and  amended  by  the  InhabiteBtB  of  Pot- 
tergate Narrowgate  and  Bailiffgate."  "The  Ck)mxnon  Wells  and  Pant  of 
Clapoit  Wards  are  out  of  repair  and  choaked  with  filth  and  dirt  which  ought 
to  be  deanjsed  by  Claport,  we  amerce  each  Inhabitant  2d."  "  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  some  wftrd  to  clean  them  before  the  fEores  of  Alnwick  next  on 
paine  of  xijjs.  iiijd.*'  "  A  good  and  wholesome  well  lyeth  in  the  back  of 
Itoger  Moffatt's,  to  which  well  the  inhabitants  of  Bondgate  Street,  within  the 
Tower,  and  Market  Place  had  always  liberty ;  but  the  well  is  out  of  repaiie, 
with  the  consent  of  R.  Moffatt>  tiie  inhabitants  doe  make  a  Causeway  to  the  weU 
and  repair  it,  and  so  clean  and  fence  it,  as  to  be  no  nuisance  to  B.  Moffatt." 

The  Pottergate  Pant  is  supplied  from  the  surplus  water  of 
the  Stone  Well.  In  the  olden  time  there  was  a  well  within 
an  arched  recess  of  the  wall  of  Clayport  Tower ;  hut  a  new 
pant  was  huilt  for  this  well  in  175^^  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
£10— <;arter's  charges  being  then  Is.  6d.  per  day,  and  a  master 
mason's  daily  wages  only  Is.  4d.  Kidland's  Wellj  at  the 
bottom  of  Clayport  Bank,  was  in  1755  converted  into  a  pant. 
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In  the  seventeenth  century  the  rerenues  of  the  town  were 
small^  and  we  find  that  to  improve  the  water  supply  the  four- 
and-twenty  imposed  a  cess  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants. 

"May  7,  1694. — Presentments  made  at  the  Lord's  Courts  for  our  Pant 
being  out  of  repair  in  want  of  water  for  supplying  the  Towne  and  preventing 
of  fires,  it  is  therfor  unanimously  condescended  by  the  four  and  twenty,  that 
tiiere  shall  be  a  sess  layd  on  of  all  the  houses  and  Lands  belonging  to  Aln- 
wicke  3  times  according  to  the  Booke  of  Baits  and  what  moneys  is  collected 
for  the  aforesaid  use,  what  is  over  repairing  of  the  said  pant,  shall  goe  towards 
Clayiwrt  well  and  other  springs  of  the  towne;"  and  accordingly  schedules 
were  issued  to  the  petty  constables  to  make  the  collection  for  the  pants. 

An  odd  method  the  four-and-twenty  adopted  in  1695  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  pants  ;  they  ordered  '^  that  the  free- 
men that  Lives  in  the  Country  may  put  their  goods  for  this 
yeare  on  our  moor,  and  kept  by  our  Herds ;  and  that  they 
shall  upon  the  Herds  keeping  their  goods  this  year  find  men 
to  help  to  fill  up  the  pitts  on  our  moor  and  likewise  send  men 
to  work  att  our  Tovme  pant  as  the  Chamberlains  shall  think 
fitt."  A  system  of  taxation  was  kept  up  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  pants  till,  at  least,  1715  ;  in  that  year  two  persons  were 
amerced  at  the  court  leet  SOd.  ^^  for  not  paying  their  proportion 
for  repairing  Moffatt's  WeU;  and  Sd.  per  burgage  was  ordered 
to  be  paid  for  repairing  Clayport  pant  and  the  Stone  well, 
for  every  inhabitant  frequenting  the  same." 

The  Church  Well  was  repaired  by  the  corporation  in  17S7 ; 
and  in  1778,  *^  a  new  pant  was  erected  near  the  church,*'  and 
to  James  Johnson  was  paid  Ss.  6d.  '^  for  cutting  the  Town's 
arms,"—- St.  Michael  killing  the  dragon — on  this  pant.  It 
then  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  leading  to  Canon- 
gate,  at  the  base  of  the  church  hill ;  but  as  it  interfered  with 
some  proposed  improvement  of  the  churchyard,  the  church- 
wardens applied  for  its  removal  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  and  this  was  acceeded  to  on  the  condition  that  the 
stone  panel  with  the  town's  arms,  though  worn  and  defaced 
by  time,  should  be  built  into  the  new  pant,  and  that  sufficient 
space  should  be  left,  so  that  the  freemen  could  ride  round  it 
according  to  ancient  custom. 

The  four-and- twenty  were  not  negligent  of  their  duty  in  sup- 
plying the  town  with  water ;  they  built  a  new  pant  at  the 
end  of  Bondgate  in  1747,  another  in  Bondgate  in  1751,  one 
in  Oreenbat  in  1758,  and  another  on  the  east  side  of  Bond- 
gate  Tower  in  1802.  An  order  was  made  in  1709  to  bring 
water  to  the  Market  Place,  but  it  was  not  till  1712  that  the 
High  Pant — the  principal  pant  of  the  town — was  erected, 
^'  att  the  Old  Crosse  called  the  Grasse  Cross  as  the  most 
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convenient  place/'  It,  however,  was  insufficiently  supplied 
with  water  and  fell  into  decay;  but  in  1752  the  four-and- 
twenty  resolved  to  erect  a  new  pant  in  the  Market,  near 
George  Shepherd's  house ;  but  this  was  not  carried  out  till 
1755,  when  the  famous  St.  Michael's  Pant  was  built  by 
Matthew  Mills,  at  a  cost  of  about  £60,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Bell,  architect,  for  which  he  was  paid  £i  16s.  The  design 
is  somewhat  ambitious,  in  the  Pseudo-Gothic  of  the  period;  it 
is  a  little  square  tower,  adorned  with  carvings,  and  having  two 
pinnacles  at  each  comer,  and  surmounted  with  the  figure  of 
St.  Michael  killing  the  dragon,  deftly  but  stiffly  sculptured 
in  stone.  The  water  is  continually  running  from  a  carved 
head,  into  a  large  reservoir  out  of  which  cattle  may  drink. 
James  Johnson  received  £5  7s.  6d.  "for  carving  the  figure." 
The  supply  is  brought  by  pipes  from  fountains  at  the  top  of 
Clayport  Bank,  into  which  is  conducted  water  from  springs 
on  Alnwick  Moor.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  the  corporation  very  readily  gave  up  to 
that  representative  body  the  custody  of  the  pants. 

Correction  House. — ^Though  Alnwick  is  the  county  town 
of  Northumberland,  the  county  gaol  never  appears  to  have 
been  there,  but  at  Morpeth,  where  it  was  rented  by  the 
sheriffs  of  the  county,  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle.  The  county 
House  of  Correction  was,  however,  at  Alnwick;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  workhouse  as  well  as  a  place  of 
punishment.  There  were  four  burgages  on  the  south  side  of 
Clayport,  adjoining  the  tower,  used  for  this  purpose.  A 
petition  was  presented  a  little  prior  to  1680  to  the  magistrates 
from  Thomas  Courtney,  of  Alnwick,  ehathyer,  stating — 

"  That  tlie  houBe  of  Coxreotion  in  Alnwick,  for  some  years  past  has  been 
useless  to  the  county  by  reason  of  the  great  age  of  the  present  master,  and  the 
houses  thereto  belonging  are  out  of  repair  for  want  of  that  due  care  that  ought 
to  have  been  taken  to  repair  them,  your  petitioner  most  humbly  offers  his 
service  to  this  worehipfiil  bench,  and  will  be  ready  to  serve  the  County  upon 
such  reasonable  terms  as  your  worshipps  shall  think  fit,  and  if  your  worships 
please  to  employ  tout  petitioner  to  alter  the  name  of  Correction  and  give  it 
thenameof  a  WorKhouse,  which  will  make  poor  people  more  willing  to  come  into 
it,  Your  Petitioner  will  undertake  to  employ  and  set  to  work  in  carding  and 
spinning  such  poor  people  as  your  worships  shall  think  fitt  to  send  and  doubts 
not,  but  in  a  short  time  to  give  the  Counfy  more  satisfaction  than  hath  ever 
been  given  before." 

The  scheme  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful,  for  in 
1680-1  is  the  following  minute: — 

''That  the  moneyes  formerly  gathered  for  the  house  of  Correction  bee 
speedily  inquired  into  and  orders  taken  for  the  recovery  of  itt  for  the  Coun- 
tyes  use,  and  that  aU  materials  bought  for  the  said  house  of  Correction  bee 
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inventoried  that  soe  fbr  publicke  use ;  and  that  oyeneers  bee  appointed  for 
viewing  the  hohaviour  of  the  Master,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  people 
sent  thither  and  ahoute  the  repairing  of  the  said  House  of  Correction."  The 
jury  ag^ain  present  on  8th  October,  1684 — **  This  County  house  of  Correction 
as  still  in  mine  and  decay,  and  ttiat  the  publick  money  collected  from  the 
County  for  upholding  the  said  house  and  manufactonr  there  to  maintaino  a 
certaine  nimiDer  of  people  att  worke  and  employment  by  the  common  stock 
of  money,  not  to  be  rightly  managed  for  the  use  intended  as  it  ought  to  be/' 

At  the  Morpeth  Sessions,  14th  of  April,  1686. — "Item  wee  present  that 
whereas  the  House  of  Correction  being  att  Alnwicke  is  very  uselesse  to  the 
County,  we  desire  it  may  be  removed  to  some  other  convenient  place  where 
it  may  be  better  taken  care  of  and  more  useful  for  the  County,  and  that  weo 
think  noe  place  more  fltt  than  the  seat  of  the  present  sessions."* 

The  corporation  interested  themselves  in  this  subject ;  in 
1087>  there  was  "  spent  on  the  Sheriffe  and  Esq  Olavering 
and  other  justices,  when  they  viewed  the  Tow«r  Ts.  6d. — 
Spent  in  goeing  to  Esq  Callaly  about  the  Gaols  7s.  6d." 
But  the  correction  house  was  again  presented  in  1701,  as  out 
of  repair,  and,  as  managed,  of  no  use  to  the  county.  In  1702, 
the  judges  fined  the  county  £1000  for  an  insufficient  gaol; 
and  the  jury  recommending  the  Alnwick  House  of  Correction, 
Clayport  Tower,  and  ground  adjoining  as  a  proper  site  for  a 
new  gaol,  the  corporation  offered  to  convey  the  tower  for  this 
purpose,  at  a  yearly  ground  rent  of  one  shilling.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  old  gaol  at  Morpeth  could  be 
repaiied  and  enlarged  at  a  less  expense  than  the  cost  of  a 
new  erection  at  Alnwick.  It  was  resolved  by  the  magistrates, 
in  1708,  to  sell  the  House  of  Correction ;  and  Mark  Forster 
and  John  Burrell  offered  fbr  it  £100  on  behalf  of  the  town 
for  a  minister's  house  and  other  public  uses  ;  and  although 
this  was  agreed  to,  it  was  nevertheless,  for  what  reason  does 
not  appear,  sold  in  1704  to  William  Taylor  for  £110.  The 
present  Correction  House  was  erected  in  1807  in  a  yard 
leading  from  Bondgate  to  the  Greenbat ;  and  adjoining  to 
it  a  spacious  and  handsome  Court  House  was  built  in  1856, 
with  a  frontage  to  the  Greenbat.  This  new  Court  House 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Wesleyan  Chapel,  which,  after 
having  been  used  as  a  candle-making  house,  was  purchased 
by  the  county  for  £350.  Meetings  of  the  Petty  Sessions  for 
Alnwick  are  held  in  it  regularly  on  Saturdays  once  a  fort- 
night ;  and  it  is  also  used  by  the  county  court  judge  for  his 
monthly  meetings. 

*  MSS.  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Qell,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  several  interesting  notes. 
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Politics  need  not  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  local  history; 
yet  if  history  is  made  up  of  the  actions  of  living  men,  some 
notice  must  be  taken  of  the  part,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  played  in  important  political  and  religious  move- 
ments. Not  beinff  a  parliamentary  borough,  Alnwick  had 
not  that  intense  selfish  interest  in  politics  which  small  cor- 
porations usually  felt,  where  freemen's  votes  could  be  bought 
in  the  market;  yet  there  was  a  pretty  large  number  of  a 
better  class  of  voters — ^freeholders — living  in  the  town,  who 
were  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  county ;  and  Aln- 
wick being  moreover  the  town  where  the  poll  was  taken  for 
the  whole  county,  it  became  a  scene  of  uproar  and  commotion 
^-drinking  and  wild  extravagance — ^when  a  contested  election 
occurred. 

Till  the  time  of  James  I.,  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  North- 
umberland were  Roman  Catholics ;  but  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign.  Sir  Ralph  Grey  was  the  first  Protestant  member 
elected.  Sir  Henry  Widdrington,  a  Catholic,  being  his 
colleague.  In  what  manner  the  corporation  and  burgesses 
of  Alnwick  then  acted  we  have  little  information ;  but  we 
find  that  the  four-and-twenty  of  the  borough  enteied  keenly 
into  the  political  contests  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
supported  Thomas  Forster,  of  Adderston,  in  1711,  granting 
him  the  use  of  '^the  Pole  house"  for  which  he  paid  them 
80s. ;  and  in  addition  gave  £20,  to  buy  plate  to  be  run  for  at 
the  Alnwick  races. 

A  prominent  part  was  played  by  the  corporation  in  the 
election  of  1748,  when  Charles  Lord  Ossukton  and  Lancelot 

Sf 
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Allgood^  of  Hexham,  Esq.,  were  candidates  to  fill  the  place 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Fenwick.  Ossulston  was 
the  whig,  and  AUgood  the  tory.  The  sympathies  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  tory  candidate,  and 
they  adopted  extraordinary  measures  to  promote  his  interest. 
The  poll  was  taken  on  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  SSnd,  gSrd,  and 
S4th  days  of  February;  but  while  keen  canvassing  was  going 
on,  and  the  note  of  preparation  heard  for  the  struggle,  the 
four-and-twenty  met  on  the  4th  of  February  and  passed 
resolutions  to  aid  the  cause  of  AUgood.  Suspecting,  they 
say,  that  several  persons  intend  to  vote  who  are  not  legally 
qusdified,  and  to  prevent  such  persons  from  committing  the 
odious  sin  of  peijury,  they  order  five  persons  to  view  the  free- 
holds of  such  disputed  persons  and  to  estimate  their  value, 
and  to  report  the  same  to  another  meeting ;  they  threaten  to 
disfranchise  any  freemen  who  should  vote  without  being  duly 
qualified  by  law,  and  they  determine  that  Mr.  Allgood's  party 
shall  have  the  sole  use  of  the  Town  Hall  and  the  rooms 
adjoining  during  the  election.  How  flimsy  the  hypocrisy 
with  which  these  intolerant  men  seek  to  cloak  their  purpose  1 

These  measures,  however,  were  not  carried  unanimously ; 
only  fourteen  names  are  signed  to  the  order.  One  bold  man 
there  was  at  the  meeting — Richard  Grieve — ^who  set  the 
majority  at  defiance,  and  who  had  the  daring  to  tell  them 
that  he  would  mob  them,  and  take  the  Town  Hall  by  force. 
The  four-and-twenty  prepared  for  war;  but,  though  they 
strengthened  their  defences  by  procuring  a  cross-bar  for  the 
Tolbooth,  Grieve,  notwithstanding,  carried  his  threat  into 
efiect ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  Ossulston's  friends,  armed  with  bludgeons,  attacked 
Allgood's  party,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  and  some 
bloodshed  drove  them  out  of  the  Town  Hall. 

The  sheriff  at  the  close  of  the  poll  made  a  return  of  a 
majority  of  26  for  Lord  Ossulston,  who  was  the  popidar 
candidate  in  Alnwick.  Ninety-seven  freeholders  residing  in 
Alnwick  voted  for  Ossulston,  and  fifty-eight  for  AUgood. 
Some  old  family  names  appear  among  the  voters;  Alder, 
Banoldson,  Falder,  Gair,  Gneve,  Mofiatt,  YeUowly,  Strother 
are  on  the  side  of  Ossulston ;  Claxton,  Doubleday,  GaUon, 
Hindmarsh,  Woodhouse,  Weatherbum,  and  several  Forstera 
are  on  the  side  of  AUgood;  but  Stamp  and  Bickaby  take  rank 
in  both  armies.  Against  the  return  there  was  a  petition, 
because  the  sheriff  in  an  arbitrary  manner  rejected  26  of 
Allgood's  votes ;   Ossulston  did  not  appear  to  answer  tha 
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Jetition,  and  in  the  following  year  the  House  of  Commons 
ecided  that  Lancelot  Allgood  was  duly  elected ;  ^^but ''  says  a 
contemporary  critic,  ''  the  rogue  of  a  Sheriff  ffot  off  Scot  free.'* 
Great  joy  filled  the  corporate  bosom  when  their  cause  triumph- 
ed ;  and  it  found  expression,  as  was  usual,  in  jollification ; 
the  Town  Hall  was  illuminated ;  and  they  squandered  away 
£8  15s.  6d.  for  punch  and  ale  to  themselves,  and  £5  4s.  Od. 
^'  for  Ale  given  to  the  populace,  when "  as  they  say,  ''  Mr. 
Allgood's  election  was  compromised."  The  honour  of  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  town  and  borough  was,  in  1751, 
conferred  on  Lancelot  Allgood,  Esq. 

The  conduct  of  Richard  Grieve  had  cast  such  indignity  on 
the  four-and-twenty  that  it  could  not  be  tolerated  by  that 
self-important  body.  Were  they  to  be  trampled  upon  with 
impunity,  and  their  authority  set  at  nought?  Smarting  with 
defeat,  and  boiling  over  with  passion,  they  met  two  days 
after  the  election,  and  forth  came  the  crushing  sentence 
pronouncing  **  the  conduct  of  Richard  Grieve  at  the  election 
partial  and  villainous,  and  in  defiance  of  all  ties  both  human 
and  divine;  and  rendering  him  unfit  to  be  a  member  of 
society;"  they  therefore  disfranchised  him,  and  declared  his 
seat  in  the  common  council  vacant.  How  virulent  these  men 
were!  Not  content  with  Grieve's  corporate  annihilation, 
they  attacked  his  purse ;  and  ordered  a  suit  to  be  entered 
against  him  *'  touching  the  want  of  repairs  of  the  Far  Moor 
House  Farm."  Having  struck  down  the  nobler  quarry, 
they  stooped  to  humbler  game  and  the  waits  were  dismissed, 
one  of  them  having  had  the  audacity  to  vote  for  Ossulston. 
When  will  men  learn  to  grant  to  others  what  each  claims  for 
himself — ^fireedom  of  thought  and  independence  of  action  I 

At  the  great  contest  in  1774,  two  of  the  leading  actors 
were  notable  Alnwick  freemen — Greorge  Grieve  the  son  of 
Richard  Grieve,  and  CoUingwood  Forster,  who  was  steward 
of  the  baronial  courts,  and  electioneering  agent  in  chief  of 
Lord  Percy  and  his  colleague.  The  gentry  of  the  county 
were  willing  enough  that  Algernon  Percy,  eldest  son  of  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  then  a  young  man  travelling  abroad 
for  the  sake  of  his  health,  should  be  a  representative  of  the 
county;  but  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  other 
member;  and  they  were  indignant  when,  contrary  to  arrange- 
ments, Sir  John  Delaval,  who  had  while  in  parliament  sup- 
ported the  duke's  views,  was  brought  forward  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Percy.  At  a  county  meeting  held  at  Morpeth,  on 
July  26th,  1774,  George  Grieve  was  the  principal  orator. 
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and  he  boldly  charged  the  chief  of  the  opposite  party  wittt 
broken  faith  and  illegal  interference.  By  a  large  majority 
Sir  William  Middleton^  Bart.,  and  William  Fenwick,  Esq-/ 
were  declared  fit  representatives  of  the  county.  So  spoke 
the  popular  voice ;  but  both  parties  went  to  the  poll,  and  for 
thirteen  days  Alnwick  was  the  scene  of  wild  contention, 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Percy  and  Middleton ;  the 
numbers  at  the  close  of  the  poll  being  for  Lord  Algernon 
Percy,  1835 ;  Sir  Wiffiam  Middleton,  Bart.,  1099 ;  Sir  John 
Delaval,  Bart.,  1083 ;  WilHam  Fenwick,  Esq.,  76S.  Of  149 
freeholders  belonging  to  Alnvnck,  117  voted  for  Percy,  78 
for  Delaval,  68  for  Middleton,  and  S3  for  Fenwick.  Terri- 
tdhrial  power  had  effected  a  considerable  change  in  the  borough. 
The  printed  papers  relating  to  this  election  are  numerous  and 
instructive,  shewing  the  influences  which  were  at  work,  and 
the  passions  which  came  into  play,  daring  the  exciting 
struggle  for  dominion  on  the  one  side  and  independence  on 
the  other ;  charges  are  flung  at  the  duke  for  breach  of  faith 
and  illegal  and  tyrannical  interference;  and  these  are  rebutted 
by  sneering  at  the  insignificance  of  the  independent  party, 
and  by  the  disavowal  of  the  letters  and  acts  o(  agents. 

At  that  grave  crisis  when  the  influence  of  the  French 
Kevolution  was  dreaded,  the  inhabitants  assembled  on  the 
gSth  of  December,  1792,  with  Edward  Galbn  in  the  chair, 
and  by  resolution  said  "  that  perceiving  with  the  greatest 
concern  the  circulation  of  several  inflammatory  and  licentious 
writings,  tending  to  the  utter  subversion  of  our  present  happy 
constitution,  and  of  all  legal  government,  and  being  anxious 
to  defeat  the  wicked  intentions  of  the  contrivers  and  sup- 
porters of  such  nefarious  conduct  they  declare  their  attacn- 
ment  and  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  and  that  they  will 
exert  themselves  in  suppressing  all  seditious  writings  and  all 
attempts  whatever  to  excite  tumult  and  disorder  in  the  town.'* 

Subsequently,  as  the  danger  appeared  to  grow  greater,  the 
inhabitants  in  1797  formed  themselves  into  an  armed  associ- 
ation for  the  defence  of  the  district;  but  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, who  seems  to  have  imbibed  some  old  feudal  notions, 
treated  the  association  with  contempt.  In  a  letter,  dated 
March  3rd,  1797,  to  his  commissioners,  he  says — **  This  idea 
(of  forming  an  armed  association  in  the  place,)  is  really  too 
ridiculous,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  very  polite  in 
these  Gentlemen,  to  take  a  step  of  this  kind  under  my  very 
nose,  without  so  much  as  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to 
inform  me  of  their  intentions;  and  I  trust  that  no  tenant  or 
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tradesman  ivho  I  employ  will  jdn  them^  without  first  know- 
ing my  sentiments  of  the  subject."  Feeling  indignant  at 
this  treatment,  the  subscribers  and  friends  to  the  proposed 
association  held  a  public  meeting  on  May  15th,  1797,  Mr. 
R.  Annett  in  the  chair,  and  passed  the  following  resolution : — 


"  It  i0  the  BedantioiL  of  this  Meeting  that  the  late  propoeed  Aimed 

eiation,  oxigixiated  in  a  Sense  of  Dutj  which  we  owed  to  our  Country,  our 
Neighbours,  and  ourselyeB.  Waging  all  Consideration  of  PubHc  Men  and 
Measures,  we  cordially  united  in  what  appeared  to  us  a  Conunon  Cause. — ^At 
the  Time  we  stepped  forward  with  an  Offer  of  our  Serrices  to  Gk>TGrment,  the 
Country  was  threatened  on  eveory  Side ;  and  thou^  the  primary  Object  of 
the  Association  was  the  Preseryation  of  Order,  and  Protection  of  Property  in 
the  District^et  we  conceiyed  that  such  Associations  tended  also  to  national 
Security. — With  these  Views  and  Sentiments,  we  heard  with  Surpsizev  that 
the  DuKe  of  Northumberland,  whose  Interest  as  well  as  our  own,  were  em- 
braced by  the  Association,  not  only  shewed  a  marked  Opposition  to  it,  but 
treated  it  contemptuously ;  deeming  it  great  Presumption  m  us,  to  embark  in 
the  Measure  without  his  Concurrence ;  notifying  to  all  his  Dependents^  or 
those  whom  he  conoeiyed  buc^  his  £^[>ectation  that  none  of  them  would 
engage  in  the  same,  seemingly  arrogatmg  to  himself,  the  sole  Ability  and 
Right  to  determine  on  its  expediency ;  and  finally,  ordexingall  those  Trades- 
men to  be  depriyed  of  his  Custom,  and  discharged  from  his  JSmployment,  who 
in  following  the  Dictates  of  their  own  Judgments,  and  honestly  adhering  to 
their  Country's  Cause,  had  enrolled  themselyes  in  the  said  Association. 

Besolyed : — ^That  the  aboye  Declaration  of  this  Meeting  be  signed  by  the 
Chairman,  and  published  in  tiie  Newcastle  Papers ;  the  Sun,  £e  Star,  and 
General  Eyeidng  Post^  London  Papers ;  Edinburi^h  Adyertiser,  and  in  the 
Town  and  Neighbourhood  by  Hand-bills ;  that  Bntons  may  judge,  whether 
the  Conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  towards  the  Memoers  of  the  said 
Association,  has,  or  has  not  been.  Arbitrary,  Insulting,  and  Oppressiye. 

IUlfk  AmrsTT,  Chairman.'* 

After  thisy  ten  subscribers,  at  the  head  of  whom  stand 
Wm.  Baird,  Edwd.  Stamp,  C.  F.  Lindsay,  withdrew  from 
the  association,  and  signed  a  declaration  disapproving  of  the 
resolution  ;  and  two  days  afterwards  some  hundreds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Alnwick  and  its  vicinity  si^ed  another  paper 
condemning  the  publication  of  the  resolution,  and  '^  declaring 
their  disapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  the  whole  proceeding.'* 
This  tempest  in  Alnwick  was  but  a  storm  in  a  tea  cup ;  but 
it  is  significant  of  the  characters  both  of  the  lord  and  of  the 
people  of  Alnwick.  Subsequently,  however,  the  duke  raised 
a  volunteer  corps  from  among  his  own  tenants  and  tradesmen, 
and  supplied  them  with  clothing  and  arms,  in  accordance  with 
his  own  nptions,  and  with  the  sanction  of  his  sovereign. 

Pity  it  is,  to  see  zeal  in  a  good  cause  drive  men  onwards  to 
acts  of  persecution.  A  few  in  Alnwick  were  favourable  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  French  Revolution  was  founded; 
but  they  were  looked  on  with  suspicion,  and  subjected  to 
petty  annoyance.  One  of  the  leading  merchants — Gawin 
ScQtt — ^suspected  of  holding  views  too  liberal  for  the  times. 
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was  watched  and  harassed ;  and  on  one  occasion  a  company 
of  the  Percy  tenantry  was  drawn  up  before  his  house,  and, 
commanded  by  their  captain,  H.  C.  Selby,  advanced  towards 
it  with  fixed  bayonets  to  terrify  its  inmates.  Such  wretched 
bullying  created  disgust,  and  drove  at  last  a  good  member  of 
society  from  the  town,  to  seek  a  peaceful  refuge  in  America, 
where  for  several  years  afterwards  he  lived  and  prospered. 

The  men  of  Alnwick  sometimes  came  boldly  forth  as  the 
friends  of  progress,  as  well  as  of  constitutional  order.  Many 
of  them  gave  their  warm  and  honest  sympathies  to  the  Hon.  y 

Charles  Grey,  when  he  was  in  1807  ousted  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county ;  and  the  eloquent  speech  of  the  great 
orator,  on  retiring  from  the  contest,  so  thrilled  their  hearts 
that  the  impression  died  not  out  till  the  generation  who 
heard  it  had  passed  away.  They  felt,  too,  for  the  persecuted 
Queen  Caroline  i  and  were  proud  of  the  eminent  statesman 
who  greatly  aided  in  her  dehverance.  When  the  obnoxious 
bill  against  her  was  abandoned,  Newcastle  and  Gateshead 
were  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  throughout  Northumberland 
and  Durham  rejoicings  were  general ;  but  the  people  of  Aln- 
wick did  something  more;  thev  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
welcome  Earl  Grey's  return  to  his  northern  home,  and  to  ^ 

present  to  him  an  address,  giving  utterance  to  their  senti- 
ments and  feelings.  At  a  large  meeting,  presided  over  by 
John  Carr,  of  Bondgate  Hall,  the  following  address  was 
unanimously  agreed  to ;  it  was  written  by  the  Rev.  David 
Paterson,  and  was  praised  at  the  time  by  metropolitan 
journals,  as  well  expressing  the  national  feeling;  it  is  worthy 
of  preservation : — 

"  Address  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey  hy  the  Inhabitants  o/Almciek. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  your  independent  and  consiatent 
character  as  a  statesman,  vre,  the  nndermgned  inhabitants  of  Alnwick  presume 
humbly  and  gratefullj  to  address  your  Liordship  upon  this  your  welcome  and 
joyous  return  to  its  Tidnity. 

The  joint  suffitige  of  religion,  reason,  and  common  sense,  justifies  us  in  '* 

Raying  that  the  history  of  your  public  life  is  a  brilliant  diaplaj  of  the  highest 
virtue.  A  detennined  foe  to  oormption  and  misrule  the  politician  is  ever  lost 
in  the  patriot ;  a  sincere,  an  ardent,  and  zealous  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  ambition  and  sdf  interest  have  uniformly  been  sacrificed  to  justice 
and  truth,  benignity  and  the  general  good ;  but  upon  no  occasion  has  your 
fame  shone  form  in  a  more  conspicuous  and  attractive  lustre  than  in  your 
noble  andjpatriotic  opposition  to  the  late  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  We 
must  say,  m  the  impartiality  of  our  judgments,  and  the  candour  of  our  hearts, 
that  the  charges  preferred  against  the  Queen  were  not  substantiated ;  and, 
proceeding  upon  the  feelings  and  dictates  of  the  charity  which  thinketh  no 
evil,  we  cannot  but  believe  her  Majesty  to  be  innocent.  There  can  be  but 
one  unprejudiced  opinion  as  to  the  part  your  Lordship  sustained  in  the  dis- 
cussion— ^namely,  tnat  it  is  greatly  owing  to  your  firm  and  inooiruptible 
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integrity,  powerful  reasonings,  and  irresiBtible  eloquence,  that  the  said  uneon- 
Btitutional,  impolitic,  and  infamouB  meaanre  is  now  overwhelmed  in  ever- 
lasting confusion. 

The  triumphant  success  with  which  it  has  pleased  a  gracious  Providence  to 
crown  the  faithful  exertion  of  your  mighty  talents,  we  hail  aa  presaging  the 
near  approach  of  that  auspicious  era  when  your  enlightened  and  liberal  views, 
sound  principles,  generous  sympathies,  and  humane  sentiments  shall  be 
adopted  and  acted  upon  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Be  tiiis  aa  it  may, 
we  unhesitatingly  and  boldlv  venture  to  predict  that  your  waU-eamed  lanielB 
will  continue  to  nourish  in  fresh  verdure  and  immortal  splendour  when  the 
proud  trophies  of  a  more  accommodating  and  less  andable  policy  shall  have 
moulderea  into  dust. 

Tou  have,  indeed,  purchased  for  your  family  the  most  precious  of  all  inheri- 
tances ;  and  we  fondly  hope,  and  confidently  trust,  that  in  due  time  they  will 
prove  tiiemselves  worthy  of  their  illustrious  &ther.  Well  may  yon  hence- 
forth repose  your  venerable  head  on  a  pillow  without  care,  flmd  peaottMly 
enjoy  your  slumbers  sweetened  with  the  balm  of  conscious  rectitude. 

The  dismemberment  of  States  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  mal-admin- 
istration  obstinately  persisted  in.  Warmly  attached  to  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  our  beloved  country,  we  abhor  and  de]pecate  all  revolutionary 
changes ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  feel  anxiously  solidtous  for  the  refommtion 
of  those  abuses  and  the  prevention  of  those  innovations  and  encroachments 
which  threaten  the  subversion  of  our  wise  laws,  the  destruction  of  our  happy 
constitution,  the  utter  eztinetion  of  the  established  rules  of  subordination,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  all  social  order.  We  therefore  earnestly  pray  to  Heaven 
for  the  prolongation  of  your  valuable  life  and  public  usefulness,  as  being  one 
of  the  principu  safeguards  and  strongest  bulwarks  of  our  rights  and  liberties, 
aa  men,  as  Britons,  and  as  Chzistians. 

Thus  have  we  ingeneousl;^  and  fearlessly  expressed  our  feelings  and  ideas 
in  language  which  '  envy  ynH  scarcely  dare  to  call  flattery.' 

May  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  (Gospel  support  your  exalted  and  bene- 
volent spirit  amidst  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  nature ;  and  in  a  world  to 
come  may  even  '  that  which  was  so  glorious  here  have  no  glory,  by  reason  of 
the  gloiy  whic^  excelleth.' " 

A  deputation  was  appointed  to  present  this  address;  but 
the  zeal  of  the  people  outran  their  discretion^  and  some 
hundreds  accompanied  the  deputation  to  Howick  Hall ;  to 
the  whole,  however.  Earl  Grey  extended  his  hospitality. 
The  famous  wit,  the  Bev.  Sidney  Smith,  was  at  this  time 
Earl  Grey's  guest ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  refers  to  the 
scene.  Though  a  whig,  he  had,  however,  little  sympathy 
with  the  people ;  he  has  not  one  word  to  say  of  the  hearty 
and  kindly  feeling  of  the  people  to  the  earl — nothing  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  address,  though  written  by  one 
who  sat  with  him  in  the  Edinburgh  Speculative  Society  when 
both  were  young  men — ^but  he  tells  us — ^*'The  Alnwick 
people  came  over  with  an  address,  and  drank  forty-four 
bottles  of  sherry  and  fifty*two  of  old  port,  besides  ale !"  The 
record  made  by  this  professed  joker  is  less  creditable  to  him- 
self than  to  the  people. 

On  no  important  public  occasion  was  a  more  harmonious 
opinion  given  by  the  people  of  Alnwick  than  on  the  Beform 
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Billj  brought  forward  by  Earl  Grey.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  on  January  27th,  1631,  presided  over  by  John  Carr,  of 
Bondgate  Hall,  ''  to  petition  both  houses  of  Parliament  in 
favour  of  Reform  and  Retrenchment."  It  was  the  largest 
political  meeting  ever  held  by  the  people  of  the  town,  and 
the  object  was  triumphantly  carried  out.  The  principal 
speakers  were  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  George  ^derson, 
A.M.,  George  Tate,  Luke  Hindmarsh,  Thomas  Bell,  John 
Lambert,  Robert  Falder,  George  Wilson,  surgeon,  the  Rev. 
David  Paterson,  and  Robert  Busby;  the  proceedings  and 
speeches  were  afterwards  published  in  a  pamphlet.  The 
people  remained  true  to  their  principles  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  crisis ;  all  attempts  to  lay  the  spirit  of  reform  were  as 
futile  as  the  endeavours  of  the  fiunous  Mrs.  Partington  to 
drive  back  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  with  her  broom. 

The  recent  political  character  of  Alnwick  is  shewn  by  the 
voting,  at  the  last  contests  for  the  representation  of  the 
northern  division  of  Northumberland.  At  the  election  in 
August,  1847,  Sir  George  Grey,  (whig),  and  Lord  Ossulston, 
(conservative),  were  returned;  the  votes  being  for  Grey, 
1366;  Ossulston,  1247;  and  Lovaine,  1237.  For  the  parish 
of  Alnwick  250  persons  voted,  viz:  for 

Grey,       104  plumpers,  33  split  votes,  137  total. 
Ossulston,    0         »i       112         „  112    „ 

Lovaine,      8         „      141  „  144    „ 

At  the  last  contest,  in  July,  1852,  when  Lord  Lovaine  and 
Lord  Ossulston,  (conservatives),  were  elected,  and  Sir  G«orge 
Grey,  Bart.,  (whig),  was  defeated;  the  votes  were,  for  Lovaine, 
1414;  Ossulston,  1336;  Grey,  1800.  For  the  parish  of 
Alnwick,  277  persons  voted,  viz :  for 

Grey,       102  plumpers,  81  split  votes,  133  totaL 
Ossulston,    0        „        139         „  139     „ 

Lovaine,    ^  7        „        167         „  174     „ 

Since  the  division  and  improvement  of  Alnwick  Moor  a 
new  class  of  voters  has  been  admitted  on  the  registration  roll. 
Those  freemen  who  themselves  cultivate  their  allotments  of 
one  acre  of  land,  in  which  they  have  a  life  interest  if  they 
reside  in  the  town,  are  now  entitled  to  votes.  After  the 
revision  of  1865,  there  were  334  voters  in  Alnwick  parish, 
226  of  whom  claimed  as  freeholders,  44  as  occupiers,  and  64 
as  moor  allotees. 
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CHABTEBS  FBOM  THE  DE  YESCYS  TO  THE  BURGESSES  OF 

ALNWICK 

Ih>m  the  oriffinait  in  the  Arehipes  of  the  Borough  of  Mnwiok, 

1.  Chabtui  fsok  Willum  db  Ybsgt,  gbaxtbd  bstwxbk  thb  Ybulbb  1157 

AKD  1185.    See  page  96. 

Kotiim  ait  omnilmB  lioniimbiiB  preeentibiiB  et  fotoris  lianc  cartam  yiBiirii 
▼el  anditnxis,  quod  Ego  Willelmua  de  Yeecy  ooncend  et  hao  mea  carta  con- 
finnari  hominilniB  mexs  buigenaibiis  de  Alneinc^  tenere  de  me  et  de  heredibns 
meii^  iUi  et  heredes  soi  tern  libece  et  quiete,  neat  Irargenaes  de  Noto  Gaatro 
tenent  de  domino  Bege  Aiigli»,  et  eciam  habere  oommunam  pasfcuam  ui 
haidene,  et  in  mora  de  haydene.  Hiia  testilmfl  Waltero  de  bolebec,  Bogoo 
de  Stuteirilla,  Johanne  Vioomite,  Bainaldo  de  Eynebel,  et  mnltis 

A  seal  was  affixed,  but  it  is  now  broken. 


2.  Cha&txb  fbok  William  db  YBsciy  obaittbd  bbtwxbn  tbi  Ybabb  1220 

AND  1253.    See  page  97,  and  Plate  lY.  fig  1. 

Sciant  preeentea  et  ftitnii,  quod  Ego  WillelmnB  de  Yesci  filina  et  here« 
Domini  Enstachii  de  Yeeci  oonceari  et  hac  present!  carta  mea,  confirmavi 
Borgensibiis  meia  de  Alnewic,  omnes  libertates  et  liberas  oonsoetadines  de 
me  et  de  beredibns  meis  sibi  et  heredibns  suis  qniete  et  padfioe  in  petpetaum, 
tenendaset  habendas  qnas  dominns  Bex  AngHe  ooncessit  Bnrgensibiia  suit 
de  novo  castro  et  qnibna  libere  ntontor.  Et  etiam  commnnem  pastoram  de 
Haydene  et  in  mora  de  Haydene  deoendendo  et  ascendendo  per  Colierogate^ 
adeo  libece  qniete  et  paoifioe  in  omnibns,  aicnt  carta  Domini  WiHehni  de 
Yesci  a;vi  mei  qoam  inde  habent  testator.  In  c^jns  rei  testimoninm  pressnti 
soripto  sigillmn  nieam  i^posixL  Hiis  testibiis  Domino  H.  Abbate  de  Afai»> 
wiob^Willehno  de  Yesd  fratre  meo,  Wmehno  de  Foraival,  WiUsIbio  le 
Latimer,  Bogero  Alio  Badnlphi,  Willelmo  de  Boao,  Eudome  le  Latiiaer, 
fibnone  de  Honeley,  et  aliis. 

The  Yescy  seal  stni  remains  attached  to  this  charter. 

A 
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8.  Chartbb  of  William  db  Ybsct,  o&antid  nr  1290.    Bee  page  97. 

Soxaat  presentes  et  fdtiiri,  quod  Nob  Willelmtis  de  Yescy,  inter  et  lieres 
Johaimia  de  Vescy,  dedimuB  et  oonoedimuB  ac  preeenti  carta  nostra  oonfir- 
mayimiu,  Biirgiensibus  nostris  de  Alnewyke,  onmea  libertatea  et  liberas  oon- 
BOfitodinea  in  omnibuB,  sicut  carta  Willelmi  de  Yeacy  patria  nostri,  quam  inde 
baibent  pleniee  teatator,  dedimua  eciam  et  ooncessmma  eisdem  Burgienaibiia 
nostris  quaadam  pedaa  terre  in  campo  de  Bondegate  que  vocantur  StottefiEJd- 
haloih  et  BanweUestrother  cum  omnibua  auia  pertinentiiB  cum  communa  in 
Hejdene  et  com  omnibus  aysiamentia  in  Haydenmore  in  Mariacia,  paacuia 
d  pastnziay  petariia^  turbariia,  et  bruexiia,  et  cimi  omnibua  aliia  pertinentiiB 
■018  libertatibuB  et  aysiamentia  quibua  uti  solebant  tempoxibua  anteceaaorum 
noatromm,  tam  in  menae  vetito  quam  extra.  Et  sciendum  eat,  quod  in  boreali 
parte  Tie  de  Boulton  que  Yocatur  Boultonstreete  uaque  ad  aemitam  que 
▼ooatmr  Coliergatei  manuum  opua  minime  fiet  per  aliquem  piiuaquam  pro* 
viiartui  per  noB  et  dictoa  Burgenaea,  quod  manuum  opua  infra  predictas 
bomdaa  fieri  debeat  ad  commodum  nostrum,  et  ad  commodum  ipsorum  Bur- 
gJBBiBimi  per  junctom  aasenaunL  Et  pastura  tota  ibidem  nobis  et  ipeii 
BuxgenBibua  junctim  remaneat  in  communi  In  cui  rei  testimonium  huic 
Soripto  Bigillum  noatmm  apposuimua,  Et  altero  scripto  hujua  aeriem  oontinenti 
vesidenti  penes  nos  dicti  Burgenaea  Sigillum  suum  commune  ajgpoauemnt,  £t 
sciendum  eat,  quod  eidem  Buzgettsea  et  beredea  aui,  pro  libertate  babenda  in 
Hajden  in  menae  vetito  cum  auia  animalibua,  dabunt  nobia  et  heredi- 
biiB  noatria  annuatim  duoB  solidoB,  medietatem  ad  featum  Sancti  Martini 
ii  alteram  medietatem  ad  penticoBten  inpexpetuum.  Teatibua  fratre 
Alaao  de  Staunlbrd  tunc  Abbate  de  Alnewycke,  Dominia  Badulpho 
iUio  Bogeri,  Boberto  de  BQlton,  Alezandro  filio  ejua,  Waltero  de  Camboa 
toDO  SeneacaUo,  Militibua  Nichole  de  Haucbille,  Herveo  de  Bilton,  Boberto 
Harange,  Tboma  de  Bok,  Jobanne  de  Middelton,  Willelmo  le  Meeaager  et 
aliia.  Datum  apud  Cattborp  die  Dominica  proxima  ante  featum  Sancti 
iffiAJiftAiia  Anno  Domini  milleaimo  ducentiaimo  nonagesimol 

n. 

Obab!XKB  or  Waltbr  db  Qwtttill  to  Thomas  db  Chablbtok  ov  a  Houbb 
m  Nabbowoatb,  obantsd  about  1290.    Bee  page  93. 

Onmibiis  ad  quoa  preaena  acriptum  pervenerit  Walterua  de  Quyttill  aalutem 
in  DominOy  NoTeritU  me  dedisae  conceBBiaae  et  carta  mea  proaenti  confiimaasi 
Thonua  de  Gharleton  fulloni  Ulud  meaauagium  cum  pertinentiia  in  AJnewyk» 
quod  ab  eodem  Tboma  quondam  emi,  aicut  jaoet  in  le  Narugate  inter  tetram 
WaUdtmi  Batman  eac  utraque  parte,  habendum  et  tenendum  eidem  Thom» 
hMadibua  et  aaajgnatis  auia  de  capitali  domino  feodi,  adeo  libere  quiete  integre 
bana  et  in  pace,  aicut  ego  dictum  meaauagium  aliquando  tenui  vol  tenete  potni, 
flaquftd  nee  ego  neo  heredee  me»nec  aliquia  nomine  noatro  in  dicto  muaBuagio 
onm  pertmentiifl^  jua  vel  damiurn  in  perpetuum  vindicare  poaaimuB ;  in  cujua 
rei  teBtimonium  preaenti  acripto  aigillum  meum  appoaui.  HiiB  teetibua 
Domino  Abbate  de  AJnewyke,  Willehno  de  Gkiaewick,  Benedicto  Ck>nBtabnlario 
4a  Ahiowyke^  Jdianna  del  Gi«n»  Willelmo  Batman,  et 
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Chabtsb  of  Edward  I.  to  Bishop  Bbk  op  a  Marxkt  and  Fair  at  Auxwick^ 
OSANTBD  IN  1297.    Charter  Boll,  25,  Edward  I.    See  pa^  149. 

Pro  Episcopo  Dunelmus. 
Bex  Archiepiscopis,  Episoopis,  &c      Sciatis  quod  noB  conceansae  et  hao 
carta  nostra  confirmasse  venerabili  patri  Antonio  Bek,  Episcopo  Dunelmanfliy 
quod  ipse  et  heredes  soi  imperpetaom  habeant  unnin  mercatum  mngpilia  septi* 
manis  per  diem  Sabbati  apud  manerium  sumn  de  Alnewyk  in  comitata 
Nortbumbriaa,  et  imam  fexiam  ibidem  mngpilia  annis  per  septem  dies  dnza- 
taram,  yideHcet  in  Tigilia  et  in  die  Sancti  Fatricii  et  per  quinque  diet 
sequentes,  nisi  mercatum  illud  et  feria  ilia  sint  ad  nocumentnm  -vicinorum 
mercatorum  et  vicinarum  feriarum :   et  quod  habeat  liberam  warennam  in 
omnibus  dominicis  suis  de  Alnewyk,  Akieham  et  Tughale,  in  comitotu  pns- 
dicto ;  dum  tamen  terrsa  illae  non  sint  infra  metas  forestsB  nostne ;  ita  quod 
nullus  intret  terras  illas  ad  fiigandum  in  eis,  vel  ad  aUquid  capiendum  quod 
ad  warennam  pertineat,  sine  licentia  et  Yoluntate  ejusdem  Antonii  vol  beredum 
Buorum,  super  forisfacturam  nostram  decem  librarom.     Quaxe  Tolumus  ei 
firmiter  prsecipimus,  pro  nobis  et  beredibus  nostris,  quod  prsdictus  AntoniuB 
et  beredes  sui  imperpetuum  habeant  prssdicta  mercatum  et  feriam  apud  man- 
erium Buum  pnedictom,  cum  omnibus  Ubertatibus  et  liberis  consuetudiniboB 
ad  hujusmodi  mercatum  et  feriam  pertinentibus ;  nisi  mercatum  illud  et  lioria 
iUa  sint  ad  nocumentum  vicinorum  mercatorom  et  vidnarom  feriarum:  ei 
quod  habeant  liberam  warennam  in  omnibus  terris  suis  prtedictis ;  dum  tamen 
teiT8B  ill»  non  sint  infra  metas  forestse  nostrsB ;  ita  quod  nullus  intret  tenrae 
iUas  ad  fugandum  in  eis,  vel  ad  aliquid  capiendum  quod  ad  warennam  peitt- 
neat»  sine  licentia  et  Toluntate  ipsius  Antonii  Tel  beredum  suorum,  super 
forisfacturam  nostram  decem  librarum,  sicut  pnedictum  est    Hiis  testibu^ 
▼enerabiUbus  patribus,  W.  Elyensi  et  B.  Londinexud  Episcopis,  Hugone  la 
Despenser,  Galfrido  de  GeynoTill,  Thoma  de  Berkleye,  Waltero  de  BeUo 
Campo,  senescallo  hospidi  nostra  Johanne  Butetnrte,  Johanne  de  Meric,  ei 
aliis.    Datum  per  manum  nostram  apud  Wyndhelfle^  vicesimo  die  Augostiy 
anno  regni  nostri  vicesimo  quinto. 

rv. 

Gbant  of  Pontaob  to  thb  Men  of  Alnwick  by  Edwabd  HI.,  in  1877.  Boi» 

Pat.  51,  Edw.  m.,  m.  19.    See  page  160. 

Be  pontagio. 
Bex  ballivis  et  probis  hominibus  villeB  de  Alnewyk  in  comitatu  Korthum* 
bri89,  salutem.  Sciatis  quod  in  auzilium  tam  pontis  villas  prsBdictas  qui 
dirutus  est  et  confractus  ad  grave  dampnum  hominum  per  pontem  ilium 
transeimtium,  quam  villea  vestrae  prsadictao  paviandsB,  concessimus  vobis  quod 
a  die  conf ectionis  pnesentium,  usque  ad  finem  trium  annorum  proximo  sequen* 
tium  plenarie  completorum,  capiatis  per  manus  iUorum  de  quibus  confiditis» 
et  pro  quibus  respondere  volueritis,  de  rebus  venalibus  ad  dictam  villam 
venientibua  et  per  i>ontem  ilium  transeuntibus  consuetudines  subscriptas,  fto.^ 
ut  supra.*    Testi  Bege  apud  Westmonasterium,  xviii  die  Aprilis. 

*  Videlicet,  de  quolibet  summagio  bladi  venalis,  unum  quadrantem,  de 
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qualibet  carecta  bladi  Tenalis  irnwa  obolum ;  do  qnolibet  equo,  eqna,  hav% 
Tel  vaoca  venale  unum  quadrantem ;  de  quolibet  corio  eqm  et  eqasB  TOXiale 
imum  quadrantem ;  de  qualibet  centeaa  pellium  capranim,  ceryanun,  Inflsa- 
rum  damorum  yenalium  unum  obolum ;  de  qualibet  oentena  pellimn  agnonmif 
caprioloruxn,  leporum,  cuniculorom,  vulpium,  catorum,  et  BquireUorum  Tenali- 
um  unum  quadrantem ;  de  quolibet  Bummagio  pannorum  yenalium  unimi 
obolum ;  de  quolibet  panno  integro  venale  imum  quadrantem ;  de  qualibet 
centena  lineaa,  telee,  canevacii,  pannorum  HiberniaB,  Oalswech,  et  Woxstade 
▼enalium  unum  obolum ;  de  qtioHbet  dolio  Tini  vel  cervicii  Tenalis  unum 
denarium;  de  qualibet  carecta  mellia  Tenalia  unum  obolum;  de- quolibet 
truBsello  pannorum  yenalium  ducto  per  carectam  duos  denarioa ;  de  qualibet 
carecta  plumbi  yenalia  unum  denarium ;  de  ayerio  de  pondere,  scilicet  de 
centena,  unum  denarium ;  de  qualibet  peisa  cepi  et  uncti  yenalis  unam  quad- 
rantem; de  quolibet  quarterio  waidsB  yenalis,  unum  obolum;  de  qualibet 
centena  de  alum,  coporosaB,  argail,  et  vertcSgreflsad  yenalis  imum  denarium ;  de 
duobns  miliaribus  ceparum  yenalium  imum  quadrantem ;  de  decern  shayis  allei 
Tenalis  imum  quadrantem ;  de  quolibet  miliari  allecis  yenalis  unum  quadran* 
tern ;  de  qualibet  oarectata  piscis  maiini  venalis  unum  quadrantem ;  de  qnali* 
bet  centena  bordi  yenalis  unum  quadrantem ;  de  qualibet  mola  yenale  unum 
quadrantem ;  de  quolibet  miliari  feigettorum  yenalium  unum  denarium ;  de 
qnoHbet  quaiterio  salis  yenalis  unum  quadrantem ;  de  qualibet  peisa  caaei  Tel 
bntiri  yenalis  unum  quadrantem ;  de  qualibet  carectata  buscsB  et  carbonuiii 
yenalium  per  ebdomadam  unum  obolum ;  de  quolibet  quarterio  tanni  Tenalia 
imum  quadrantem ;  de  qualibet  centena  stanni,  »iia,  et  cupri  Tenalis  unum 
obolum;  de  quolibet  trussello  merdmonii  oujuscumque  generis  Tenalis;  et 
qualibet  alia  re  Tenale  Taloris  quinque  solidorum  bic  non  speciflcata  Tenienti- 
bus  ad  diotam  yillam  et  per  Tillam  illam  transenntibus,  lana,  pellibus  lamitiSj 
ooriis  boTinis  et  Taccarum,  ac  ferro  ezoeptis,  unum  quadrantem. 

V. 

LxGBNSB  TO  Wall  akd  Embattle  thb  Town  of  Alnwick.    Patent  BoUe. 

Henry  YI.,  p.  1,  n.  6.    (1434).    See  page  237. 

Pro  includendo  murando  et  battellando  Tillam  de  Alnewyk. 

Bex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.,  salutem.    Sdatis  quod  nos  consideracione,  quod 

Tilla  de  Alnewyk  in  comitatu  Nortbumbrife  super  marcbias  et  firontena 

Bcotie  aperta  jacet  et  ita  periculose,  quod  magna  pars  ejusdem  rille  per  Scotoe 

inimicos  nostros  nuperiihe  oombusta  extitit,  de  ayisamento  et  assensu  consilii 

nostri,  ooncessimus  Hcentiam  carissimo  oonsanguineo  nostro  Henrico  Comxti 

KortirambrisB,  domino  dicte  yiUe  et  Castri  ibidem,  ac  Bui^nsibus  ejusdem 

TiUe  heredibus  et  succeasoribus  suis,  quod  pnedicti  dictam  Tillam  de  Alnewyk 

legitime  indudere  murare  circa  totam  Tillam  pnedictam,  ac  muros  ejusdem 

TiUe  battdilftre  et  macchecnlare,  necnon  alias  res  deHansabiles  quascumque 

cinsa  et  super  eosdem  muros  £Ebcere  et  ordinare  Taleent,  absque  impetioiono 

qoacunque  erga  prSB&tum  oomitem  seu  Burgensesheredes  Tel  execatores  suoi^ 

per  nos  heredes  nostros  aut  aliquos  ministrorum  sea  offidariotum  nostrorom 

impoaterum  fiskcienda :  In  ctjus,  &o.     H.  B.  apud  Westmonsterium,  pnmo 

die  JuniL  ^ 

Per  breTO  de  private  SigQlo. 
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VI. 

Cha&tsb  of  Hsnet  YI.  to  thb  Bubox88B8  of  Alnwick  (April  9, 1464). 

From  the  ori^nal  in  the  Arehivea  of  the  Bonmgh  of  Alnwick.    See  VoL  I.,  p.  288. 

Henriciu  dei  gratia  Bex  Anglie  et  IVancie  et  DominoB  Hibeme,  Omnibus 
ad  quos  presentes  litere  pervenerint  aalutem.  SdatiB  quod  ouin  hunnli  et 
fideles  ligei  noetri  BnrgeiiBeB  de  Alnewyk  nobis  monstraTenmt,  quaUter  ipsi, 
infra  ties  annos  prozbne  elapaos,  per  rebeles  nostros  diversis  Tunbns  de  omni- 
bus bonis  suis  mobilibns  depredati  et  qwliatt,  ac  domus  et  mansiones  soe 
oombnste  confracte  et  yastate  fdemnt,  in  snam  finalem  destrodonem,  nisi  per 
noB  BQccoFantur,  at  nos  privelegia  lioentias  et  franchesias  sabscripta  in  eoram 
releramen  eis  oonoedere  dignaremns.  Nos  premiSBa  oonsidevantes,  ac  snppli- 
oadoni  sue  pmdiote  in  bao  parte  fiiTorebiUter  indinati,  de  gratia  nostra 
spedali,  conoessimns  prefiitis  Bnrgensibiis  et  soooesBoribus  sois  libemm 
portum,  bujnsmodi  looo  siye  lods  in  Alnemonthe  in  oomitatu  Northunbrias, 
prout  eis  et  cnilibet  eomm  magis  expediens  fderit  availabile,  faciendnm  et 
Btabfliendiun  in  pexpetunm ;  Et  quod  dictus  portus  eisdem  et  cnilibet  eorom 
adeo  libere  existere  possit  in  omnibus  conditionibns  regalis  et  gfabemacioni- 
bus,  prout  aliquis  alius  portus  infra  regnum  nostrum  Anglie  ezistat;  Et 
ulterius  dicti  Burgenses  et  suooessores  sui,  tenote  presenfiium,  licendam 
habeant  omnibus  temporibus  conTenientibus  et  oonoordantibus,  in  dicto  portu 
de  Alnemouthe,  lanas  pelles  lanatas  et  coria  de  cresoencia  inter  Blithe  et  Twede 
ao  carbones  et  pisces,  Eskippandi  onerandi  et  exonerandi,  et  sic  dictas  lanas 
peUes  lanatas  ooria  carbones  et  piaces  ibidem  eskippatum  et  oneratum,  diet! 
Burgenses  yel  eomm  aliquis  sen  successores  sui  &ctores  vel  attomati  extra 
dictum  portum  de  Alnemoutbe  ad  hiyusmodi  portum,  siye  portus  in  Begionem, 
mye  regiones  patriam  siye  patrias  extraneas  yd  aliquam  aliam  terram  sea 
patriam  extra  Begnum  nostrum,  tam  extra  obedienciam' quam  infra,  traducere^ 
et  cum  dictis  lanis  pellibus  lanatiB  coriis  carbonibus  et  piadbus,  absque  aliquo 
zestrictu  aresto  yexadone  dye  impedimento  nosfcri  ant  aliorumoffidariorum  nos- 
trorom  quorumcunque,  transmeare  possint^  proyiso  semper,  quod  Burgenses  et 
successores  sui  &ctores  yd  attomati  aliquas  Mercandisas  extra  dictum  portum 
aliquibus  BebeUium  yd  inimicorum  nostromm  sine  lioenda  nostra  non  tradu- 
oent,  sub  poena  foiis£EMsture  eorundem ;  Et  Insuper,  de  gratia  nostra  spedali, 
oonoessunus  prefiitis  Burgensibus  et  successoribus  suis,  pro  termino  Triginta 
annoram  proxime  sequentium,  ad  solyendum  tantum  pro  customa  et  subaidiis 
unius  sacd  lane  in  dicto  portu  Eskippati  tresdecem  solidos  et  quatuor  denarios 
starlingomm,  et  centum  pdlium  lanatarum  ibidem  eskippatomm  sex  soUdos  et 
octo  denarios  starlingomm,  Et  unius  lasti  oorioram  de  dicta  creacentia  ibidem 
dc  eskippati  sex  solidos  et  octo  denarios  sterlingorom ;  Et  quod  dicti 
Burgenses  et  successores  sui,  tenore  presentium,  infra  dictum  portum  annuatim 
Eddppaze  et  onerare  yaleant,  tantum  lanas  pdles  lanatas  coria  carbones  et 
pieces  quantum  custume  et  subddia  inde  ad  snmmam  yiginti  librarum 
attingent,  absque  aliquo  nobis  yd  heredibus  nostris  inde  solyendo  durante 
dicto  termino  triginta  annorum,  in  rdeyando  depredatoram  dictorum  Bur- 
gendum  et  yille  de  Alnewyk  superius  speciiicatorum,  et  ad  custa^  fiu^toram 
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dioti  portoB,  et  muracionee  ejusdem  viUe,  ac  ad  fiusturam  et  reparatlonein 
Ecdeflie  parochialiB  ibidem ;  UlteriuB  que,  de  gratia  noatnt  spedali,  ooncessi- 
miiB  dictis  BuxgenaibuB,  quod  ipsi  et  saccessores  Bui  habere  poaaint,  infra 
dictam  viUam  de  Alnewik,  customarios  contrarotulatoreB  BcrutatoTes  et 
^nxmatorea,  ad  opus  nostrum  et  portus  predicti,  ibidem  oontinue  oommorantea 
eiadem  modo  et  forma,  prout  villa  et  Buxgenses  Berwici  aaper  Twedam  nnper 
oonceBsione  noatra  habuenmt ;  Et  ulteriua,  de  gratia  nostra  spedali,  oonceaai- 
rnus  pre&tis  BurgenaibQa  et  saocesBoribua  suia  imperpetuum  dnaa  feriaa 
annuatim  tenendaa  et  custodiendaa  in  dicta  yxlla  de  Alnewik,  ad  duaa  divenaa 
Ticee  in  anno,  videlioet,  prima  de  dictia  duabua  feriia  indpienda  in  festo 
sanctorum  Fhilipi  et  Jacobi,  et  sic  durare  et  continuare  per  octo  dies  tunc 
prozime  sequentea,  et  alia  de  dictia  duabua  feriia  indpienda  in  festo  Bancte 
Luce  extunc  proxime  aequente,  et  do  durare  et  continuare  per  octo  diea  tunc 
pioxime  sequentea,  Ita  quod  ferie  ille  non  sint  ad  nocumentum  Yidnaram 
feriarum,  Et  quod  onmimodi  ligd  nostri  ciyuscunque  condidonia  dTe 
quommcumque  conditionum  ezistunt,  sou  eorum  aliquia  eristit^  utrique  feri- 
amm  predictarum  libera  venire  valeant,  et  ibidem  ezpectare  durante  termino 
superiuB  spedflcato  utrarumque  feriarum  predictaxum,  et  quod  dicti  ligd  nostri 
et  quilibet  eorum  liberum  retomatum  et  paaaagium  habere  valeant,  ad  hujua- 
modi  locum  tare  loca  patriam  dve  patria,  prout  ipd  ire  vd  equitare  intendunt 
et  proponunt,  absque  aliquo  axeato  impriaamento  vel  perturbadone,  impedi- 
mento  vd  vexadone  erga  vd  super  .  .  .  ipsos  vd  eorum  aliquem,  per  majorea 
vicecomitea  Escaetorea  constabularies  ballivos  vd  aliquem  eorum,  vd  aliquoe 
alios  offidariorum  dve  offidaros  fiiMsiendo,  jiro  omnimodis  actionibus  aeu 
demandia  cujuscumque  nature  aut  condidonia  fiierint,  bdlatoribua  et  pertur- 
batoribua  dictamm  dnarum  feriarum,  vd  alicujus  persona  dve  aliquarum 
personarum  ad  feriaa  illaa  veniendum  ibidem  morandum,  et  ab  utnique 
earundem  retumantium  ezceptis ;  Et  Insnper,  de  gratia  nostra  qiedali,  con- 
ceasimus  pre&tis  Buxgendbus  et  suoceaBoribus  suis  in  peipetuum,  liberum 
mercatum  in  dicta  viUa  de  Alnewyk,  die  Mercuxii  septimanatim  tenendum  et 
cuatodiendum  pro  onmimodia  ligeia  nostiis,  ad  habendum  illuc  et  caiiandum 
omnimoda  Mexcandiaaa  et  viotnalia,  secundum  modum  et  consaetudinem 
alicujua  optimi  et  libeirimi  Meroati  infra  Comitatum  NorthumbriiB  udtati  vd 
incepti,  ita  quod  mercatum  illud  non  dt  ad  nocumentum  vidnorum  meitsato- 
rum ;  Ulterius  que  de  habundanti  gratia  nostra,  concessunus  pre&tis  Bui^gen- 
dbus  et  Successoribus  suis  et  cuilibet  eorum,  in  perpetuum,  ipeos  quietos  et 
liberoB  esse  de  soludone  omnimodarum  tolneatarum  vel  aliquorom  aliomm 
[maneriorum  P]  udtatorum,  in  aliquo  mercato  f eria  paaaagio  vd  aliquo  aHo  loco 
infrra  Kegnum  nostrum  Angliaa,  tarn  infra  libertates  et  franchisiaa  quam  extra ; 
In  cujus  rei  Testimonium  has  literaa  nostras  fieri  fedmua  patentes,  Teste  me 
ipso  apud  Gaatrum  nostrum  de  Bambuxgh  nono  die  Aprilia  anno  regni  noatri 
quadxageaimo  eecnndo 

Nayler. 
Per  ipsum  Regem  et  de  data  predicta 
auctoritate  parliament!. 

The  great  St<tl  of  Henry  VI.  is  $tiU  attached  to  this  Charter. 
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LnrsBS  fatbitt  to  oathbb  a  OoLLBcnoir  for  Buildoto  thb  Townb 
Wall  aoaikst  thb  Scotts.    (Feb.  1, 1474). 

From  the  oriffinal  in  the  Archives  of  the  Borough  of  Alntoiek.    See  YoL  I.,  p.  240. 

UniTenis  sancte  matris  Ecclesie  filiiB  ad  quoB  et  qnonim  noticiam  presentee 
litere  peryenermt,  BurgenBes    et  comitaa  ville  de  Alnwyke  in  Comitata 
KorthnmbriflB  Salutem  in  eo  per  qnem  Reges  Begnant  et  principes  dominantur ; 
Ciun  provincia  NorthnmbiisB,  i>er  amissionem  ville  Berwici  super  Twedam  et 
Castri  de  Bokesburg  depauperata  magnanimeter  et  debilitata  existat,  ac  nulla 
Tilla  neque  Burg^  murata  a  villa  Novi  Castri  super  Tynam  usque  Scociam, 
pro  salva  custodia  et  defendone  proyincie  predicte  jam  remanet  nee  ezistit, 
Excellentissinius  et  ChnstianiasimuB  princeps  Bdwardus,  dei  gratia  Bex  Anglie 
et  Francie  et  Dominus  BLibemie,  in  consideracione  premissorum  pro  oommodo 
regni  sui  Anglie  et  conservacione  provincie  predicte  et  salra  gardia  et  tuicione 
inhabitancium  ejusdem,  dedit  et  concessit  licenciam  murandnm  forti£candum 
et  iznbattelandum  dictam  Yillam  de  Alnewyk,  quod  quidem  opus  jam  inceptum 
ezistit,  et  quod  absque  magnis  et  notabilibus  summis  confirmari  nequid  quas 
quidem  summas  nos  prefiiti  Boxgenses  et  comitas  portare  non  poesumus  neo 
▼alemufl,  nisi  a  Chxisti  fidelibua  et  deo  devotis  de  donis  suis  cantatinis  nobis 
sabTeniatur  in  hac  parte,  Noveritia  noe  igitur  pre&toe  Burgenaee  et  comitatem, 
pwift^niwii  aasensu  et  consensu,  ordinaase  oonstituiase  et  in  looo  nostro  posuisse, 
Pilectoe  nobis  in  Chiisto  Jobannem  Faterson  et  Tbomam  Cirsewell,  nostros 
veroe  et  legitimos  procuTatores  et  nuncios  speciales  conjunctim  et  divisim,  ad 
^ligftfiiliwn  et  recipiendum  Gbristi  fidelium  eJimoninaii  subeidia  et  alia  dona 
caritatina,  per  totum  regnum  Anglie,  pro  bono  publico  ejusdem  et  conserra- 
cione  proyincie  predicte  eidem  operi,  Data  yel  danda,  legata  seu  leganda, 
nfwignata  yel  assignanda,  in  locis  exemptis  et  non  exemptis,  et  omnia  alia 
£Gunenda  in  hac  parte,  prout  nos  fitceremus  si  personaliter  interessemus, 
Batum  firmum  et  gratum  babentes  et  habituros  totum,  et  quicquid  dicti 
Johannes  Faterson  et  Thomas  nomine  nostro  fecerint,  seu  eorum  alter  fecerit 
in  premisais.    In  cujus  rei  testimonium  Sigillum  commune  Ville  de  Alnewyk 
pvedicte  presentibus  est  appensum ;  Datum  pnmo  Die  mensiB  Februarii  Amio 
regni  predicti  Domini  Regis  Edwardi  quarti  post  conquestum  Anglie  Tercio- 
decimo. 
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vin. 

CHAETEES  OP  ALNWICK  ABBEY. 

(1%0  mere  formal  portiont  of  thete  ehartera  are  omitted.     Other  ehartere  are 
ffiven  from  the  publie  reeorde,  which  wiU  he  dietingtUehed  by  the  refereneee,) 


In  custodia  FranciBci 
Branlinge,  Militis 
Domini  Abbati®  de 
Alnew7ke21oAug- 
HAti,  1639. 


An  exemplification  under  the  hand  and  seale  of 
Henry  Erie  of  Korthomberland  of  Bnndiy  deedes  and 
Grauntes  of  the  Ancient  Lordes  of  Alnewyk  touching 
the  Foundation  and  Endowment  of  the  Abbey  there» 
dat.  20th  Marcy  23.  H.  8.  {Lanedoum  MS8,  326. 
^Dodeworth). 

1. 

EustachiuB  filiuB  Johannis,  Willelmo  episcopo  Dunelmensi  et  capitolo,  et 
archidiacono,  et  omni  clericatui  episcopatus  Dunelmi,  et  omnibus  suis  deridB 
et  laicifl,  Francis  et  AngliciB  totiuB  terrse  sue  de  Korthumberland,  omnibusque 
filluB  sanctas  Dei  ecGlefli»,  salutem.  Scitote  me  dediase,  concesmflee,  et  hao 
mea  carta  confirmaaae,  Deo  et  canonids  de  Alnewic,  qui  sunt  de  ordine  Pre* 
monstratensis  eodesisB,  pro  salute  animn  mom,  et  remissione  peocatorum 
meorum ;  nee  non  pro  salute  animse  patris  et  matzis  mese,  et  pro  anima  iToms 
de  Vescy,  et  omnium  antecessorum  meorum,  et  pro  salute  Willehni  de  Vescy 
filii  mei,  et  omnium  puerorum  meorum,  eoclesiam  de  Lesbury,  cum  omnibus 
appendiciis  suis,  et  nominatim  cum  capella  de  Howghton,  et  cum  capella  de 
Sancto  Walerioo,  et  omnibus  deoimis  ad  illud  pertinentibus ;  et  nominatim 
cum  omnibus  dedmis  de  dominiis  meis  de  Leaseburgh  et  Hoghton.  Scilioeti 
de  bladis,  et  salinis,  et  de  molendinis  meis,  et  capellam  de  Alnewio,  cum  amni- 
bus  appendiciis  suis,  ad  abbatiam  fundandam,  cum  omnibus  decimis  domini- 
orum  meorum  deAlnewic;  et  totam  villam  de  Hinclif,  cum  medietate  hominmn 
ejusdem  Tilleo  in  mora ;  et  in  piano,  sicut  via  yadit  de  Alnewic  venus  Boke^ 
in  manu  sinistra,  usque  ad  diviaas  de  Bok,  cum  bosco  pertinenti  ad  eandem 
villam ;  scilicet,  ab  Hindene  usque  in  Alnam ;  et  cum  his,  duas  jtartes  de  de- 
cimis totius  dominii  mei  de  Tughala,  in  blado  et  in  molendino,  et  cunctis  aliis 
rebus  ejusdem  dominii.  Et  similiter  duas  jtartes  de  decimis  de  dominio  meo, 
6t  molendino  de  Newham,  et  de  omnibus  aliis  rebus  ejusdem  dominii  Et 
omnes  decimas  de  piscariis  meis,  et  de  oervis,  bissuB,  et  porcis,  quos  canes  mei 
capient  de  motu  meo..  Et  duas  partes  de  decima  equarum  mearum,  dum  extra 
parochiam,  de  Alnewic  faerint.  Et  unam  mensuram  in  burgo  de  Sancto 
Walerico,  et  de  Hegaend  de  decimis  Aznulfi  duas  partes. 

Et  prsdterea  ooncedimus,  et  carta  nostra  oonfirmaidmus  eodesiam  Sancti 
WilMdi  de  Gysnes,  quam  Bichardus  Tysone  eisdem  canonids  dedit  in  per- 
petuam  elemosinam,  cummensura  una  et  duabus  bovatis  tame  in  eadem  YiUa ; 
et  cum  BUghe,  ubi  est  ecdesia,  cum  Bidleia,  et  cum  Morwiok-halghe  sicut 
Bicardus  eis  concessit.  Et  de  bosco  suo  quantum  potuerint,  et  voluerint  ex- 
artare,  et  molere  ad  molendinum  snum,  sicut  multura ;  et  fitoere  molendinmn 
in  fiDodo  suo  super  Coohet,  si  potuerint.  Et  uuam  aalinam  in  Werkwordia. 
Testibus,  Hugone  saoerdote  de  Tughala,  et  Patric  Willelmo  capellano,  et 
Archill  sacerdote,  Bernardo  olerico,  Stephano  de  Dunehn,  Bicardo  Tysone^ 
Papady,  Bogero  Malcall,  Bichardo  de  Bok,  Ada  Muxdaok,  Ada  Tioeoomite, 
Badulfb  de  Tung,  Willelmo  Tysone,  Waltero  filio  Mayn,  Ivone  de  Yeaoy, 
Amulpho  de  Morwio,  Boberto  Puero,  Amnlpho  de  Heysende. 
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2. 

Sdotis  me  Willelmiim  de  Vescy  dediflse,  concessisse,  et  hac  mea  carta 
oozifinnaflse  Deo,  et  ecdesiad  Sanctse  MarisB  de  Alnewic,.  et  canoniciB 
ordinia  Premonstratensis,  ibidem  Deo  servientibuB,  ecclesiam  de  Chetton,  cum 
omnibiu  pertizie&tuB  snis,  in  liberam  et  perpetuam  elemoflinam,  pro  salute 
animsa  meaa,  et  patris  meiEustachii,  et  matris  mese  Beatricis,  et  anteceasorum 
meorum.  His  testibus,  Ghdfiido  oapellano  de  Alnewio,  Haiheo  et  GhlMdo 
capellanis  castelli  de  Alnevio,  Jobanne  Ticecomite,  Hugone  de  Morwio,. 
Willelmo  Tysone,  Waltero  Batail,  itichardo  Hautelent,  Gennano  Tysone, 
Symone  de  Lucre,  Badulfo  Brmme,*  Helia  Brmme,  Waltero  de  Maners,  Bogero 
de  Estiugton,  WSlielmo  de  Mnsohamps,  BadoUo  de  BooeB,  B^ginaldo. 

Notum  Tobis  omnibus  nos  Willelmum  de  Vesoy  dedisse  et  concessisse 
abbatisB  de  Alnewic,  et  canonicis  ibidem  Deo  servitotlbuSy  ecclesiam  de  Ohaul' 
ingbam  in  perpetuam  elemosinam.  Testibus  Mis,  sdlicet,  Alaao  derieo  de 
Hesebrugia,  llxoma  de  Maners,  Hugone  saoerdote  de  Ghetton,  €hJ£rido  de 
Valoines,  et  Amnlpho  dapifero. 

Soiatis  me  Willelmum  de  Yeooy  salvtem  ooneearisse  et  hac  pnaeeoti  oazta 
nostra  oonfirmasse  ecclesiam  de  AlTiehawi,  cum  omnibus  pertinqntJis  suis,  in 
liberam  et  perpetuam  elemosinam,  pro  salute  aainue  nostras,  et  patris  nostri. 
Enstachii,  et  matris  nostras  Beatrieu,  necnon  et  omsivm  anteceesorum  nos* 
tromm.  Hiis  testibus,  Peiro  de  Boos,  Walteco  de  Bolbec^  Thoma  de  Muo- 
campes,  Willebno  de  Yescy,  Ada  de  Carl,  Badulfo  filio  Mayne,  Bandulfi) 
Brunne,  Thoma  de  Bdesdone,  Simon  de  Hansell,  Bogero  de  BembelL 

6. 

Sciatis  nos  (WHlehnmn  de  Vesey)  dedisse^  et  oonceesisBe,  &o.    Deo  et 

Canonicis  de  Alnewic,  piscatnram  nostram  de  Ijesbexy,  qum  solet  nobis  reddexe . 

per  singulos  annos  x«.    Concedimus  etiam  et  oonfixmamus  eis  eandem  libecta- 

tem  habere  in  aqua  de  Alne^  ad  pxediotam  piscaturam  peitinentem,  quam  et 

nos  habuimus;  Et  pr«ter  habo  unam  carucatam  teonsB  in  YiUa  de  Bugleia,  ei 

tofta  et  crofka  qu»  pertinent  ad  unam  carucatam  teens  in  eadem  villa,  cum  oi* 

{HCf  probably  a  mistake  for  coi%  oommuni)  pastura  eidem  yiUs  pertinente,  et 

ad  Swynleiam  oommunem  pasturam  in  bosoo  et  in  piano,  et  cum  certis  aysia- 

mentis  ejusdem  yillaB.    His  testibus,  Bogero  Priore  de  Whittringham,  Bobto 

Monacho  de  ITlneton,  Benedicto  derico,  Denilfo  capeUano,  Fhillippo  derioo, 

Willelmo  Tysone,  Widone  Tysone,  Waltero  filio  mayne^  Badulfo  Masculo^^ 

Bidiardo  de  Boccesi  Ada  Bybanld,  Bidiazdo  filio  Kicholai,  Anuddo  de  Hey- 

eend. 

6. 

Eustachius  de  Yescy,  Salutem.  Sciatis  nos  dedisse  Deo  et  Ecdesiie  beatss 
HEarias  de  Alnewic,  et  canonicis  ibidem  Deo  servientibus,  qui  sunt  de  ordine 
Ptemonstratensi,  unum  equum  ad  portandum  boecum  de  nemore  nostro  apud 

*  In  the  confirmatory  charter  of  H.  bishop  of  Durham,  this  name  is  Cfrim. 
Fat  BoU,  6  Edw.  II.,  p.  2,  m.  28. 
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Alnewic,  ad  siuieiitacionem  eonmdem  canonioorum  omnibiiB  diebua  imper* 
petuam,  in  liberam  et  perpetuam  ElemoBmam,  pro  salute  aninue  noatre  et 
sponaad  nostne  Margaretes,  et  Willelmi  hffiredia  nortii ;  et  pro  anima  patria 
noetri  WUlelmi  de  Yoaej,  et  matiis  nostrso  BurgiB,  et  pro  aniznabuB  onmiuin 
Antecefisorom  noBtrorom  et  sacoeaaomm.  His  testibiu,  Johazme  Yiceoomite, 
Qermano  TyBone,  Willelmo  de  Torbvill,  Ivone  de  Carl,  Willelmo  filio  Bogeri, 
Waltero  Graford,  Johanne  filio  JohanniB  VicecoxnitiB,  Michaele  HauldUe, 
Simone  de  Lucre,  WUlehno  de  Bilton,  Ada  Capellano  de  Alnehaniy  Hugone 
de  Heysende,  Waltero  de  Onworth  (Eworth  ?),  Waltero  Albelasterio. 

7. 

Carta  de  Anno  Begni  Begia  Johannia  Secnndo,  m.  11. 

Conflzmatio  CanoniciB  (     Johannes  Dei  Qratia  &c.,  SciatiB  noe  oonoesBxaBe,  et 
de  Alnewic.  \  hac  carta  nostra  oonfirmaBse,  Deo,  et  Sancte  Marie  de 

Alnwio,  et  canoniciB  ordinia  FremonBtratenaiB  ibidem  Domino  Beo  aenrienti- 
buB,  rationabilem  Donaceonem,  quam  Waldevna  Filiaa  Edward!  eia  fecit  de 
ana  Torbaria  inter  Yerlesaet  et  Diviaaa  de  Lemoctone,  Et  de  viginti  quatuor 
acriB  terrsB  cnm  pertinentiia  in  Edelvingham,  Et  de  viginti  Quadrigatis  do 
m[orta]o  Bosoo,  babendia  singulis  anms  in  Bosco  ipsius  Waldeyi  in  Edlving- 
bam,  habfflidmn  et  tenendum  in  omnibua  Bebus  et  locis  libere,  et  quiete,  et 
integre,  aicut  carte  ipsLuB  Waldevi  rationabiliter  testant.  Et  probibemua,  ne 
ipsi  injuBte  yexentur  ab  aliquo  ad  ducendum  Focale  suum  de  predicta  Tarbaria 
ad  Abbatiam  suam.  Testibus,  Hug.  Bard.,  Willielmo  de  Stuteville,  Bob. 
Filio  BogeriB,  Bob  de  Bos,  Eustacio  de  Vescy.  Datum  per  manum  8.  Will, 
Archid.  apud  Banburg,  xiiijo  die  Februarii  anno  regni  nostri  secundo. 

8. 

WillelmaB  de  Yescy,  salutem.  KoYeritis  nos  pro  salute  animad  nostne  et 
pro  anima  laabeUao  uxoris  nostra,  et  pro  animabus  omnium  Anteoessorum 
nostromm  dediaae  &o.,  Conyentui  &c.,  Quandam  tezram  cum  bosculo  supercres- 
cente  que  jacet  ex  Australi  parte  Abbatiie  super  ripam  Alnsd,  per  has  divisaay 
scilicet,  ab  Alna  in  longitudine,  et  occidentali  parte  de  Poterumbume,  usque 
ad  caput  latie  ▼!»,  quse  ducit  ad  Heswic,  et  per  latam  viam  altam  usque 
Flumtr'  de  Meawic,  et  ab  introitu  planitiori  de  Meswic  sequitur  in  folio 
proximo  i>er  quondam  parvulam  semitem,  quse  jacens  juxta  oram  pnedicti 
BoBCuli  circuit  ante  descendendo  in  aquam  Alnie  circa  Plundenbume,  et  ita  in 
longitudine  Alne  usque  in  Poterdebume ;  Habendum  et  tenendum  ipais  et 
suGcessoiibus  buIb  de  me  et  heredibus  meis  adeo  libere  et  quiete  d^c.  His  tea- 
tibus^  Hugone  de  Bolebek,  Hugone  de  Morwik  et  Alexandro  de  Hiltone^ 
Gerardo  de  FumiTall,  Thoma  de  Warendeham,  Besnero  Teutonico^  Bicbaido 
de  Hawkill,  Jobanne  Harang,  Willelmo  de  .Turberrille,  Boberto  de  Eworfhe 
tunc  Seneschallo,  Fhillippo  Bibaude,  et  multis  allis. 

9. 

BdatiB  ma  (WHlelmum  de  Yescy)  concessiaBe  &o.»  unam  acram  teme  in. 
campo  Broxfeilde  juxta  divisas  de  Benyngtone,  ad  faciendum  suum  oyile  pro 
comutatione  unius  tofti,  quod  reddidit  illis  duodecim  nummos  wingiilia  Annia 
juxta  molendinum  meum  de  Alnewyke ;  et  in  eodem  tofto  stat  molendinum 
meum.    Et  concede  predictia  caaonicis  et  conflrmo  cum  predicta  acra  terne 
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oommnnem  paBtozam  in  moro  et  in  piano  cum  homimbiiB  meis  in  oampis  de 
Denwike,  in  liberam  et  perpetuam  Elemoainam.  His  testibuB,  Bernardo  par- 
Bona  de  Chettone,  Ric.  Maltellande  Dapifexo,  WUlelmo  Tysone,  Ckrmano 
Tysone,  Badolpho  Branne,  Bicardo  Tyaone,  Bogero  de  Ealingtone,  Helia 
Bronne,  Willelmo  de  MuBchampo,  GUberto  de  Bngemonde,  Waltero  Veil- 
ohene,  Beginaldo  de  AbbaUua,  Bicho  Pinciin  Sicher  («tV). 

10. 

SdatiB  me  Willelmum  de  Veaceio  conceasiBse  et  oontestari  illam  Salinam 
qnam  BobertuB  filius  Budyne  dedit  et  conceasit  canoniciB  de  AInewyke,  in 
perpetuam  Elemosinam,  Bcilicet,  unam  de  melioribus  Balinia  prseter  illam  quas 
habet,  quam  Agnes,  que  fdit  uxor  Badulphi  filii  Jemego,  de  illo  tenet,  et 
oommunem  pasturam  et  focale  quae  adjacent  UliB  salinis.  Testibus,  Willelmo 
TyBone,  Lyolfe  de  Forda,  Emulpho  de  Morwyke,  Wydone  Tysone,  Ada 
Mordac,  Bogero  Fnesbitero  Papadio,  Bicardo  Tysone,  yal[ete]. 

11. 

Koreritis  me  Willelmum  de  Vescy  filium  et  hsredem  Domini  Eustachii  de 
Vescy  pro  salute  animffi  et  Agnetis  uxoris  mes,  et  pro  animabus  omnium 
antecessorum  et  successorum  meorum,  concessisse  unum  Toftum  in  Villa  de 
Chettone,  quod  continet  in  ambitu  per  se  totum  quadraginta  quatuor  perticas, 
quarum  quasHbet  pertica  continet  viginti  pedes,  contigue  in  orientali  parte 
Willelmi  Braciatoris  domus.  His  testibus,  dominis  Willelmo  de  Yoscy  fratre 
meo,  Willelmo  de  Turbervill,  Henrico  Battaile,  Bamardo  de  Campo  Bemigii, 
Magistro  Boberto  Bataill  tunc  yicario  de  Chettone,  Simone  de  Horsley  tunc 
Senescallo,  Badulpho  Yicario  do  Chevelingham,  Bogero  et  Andrea  Glerids  do 
Chettone  et  aliis. 

12. 

Willelmus  de  Vescy  filius  et  hsDres  Eustachii  domini  de  Vescy  salutem. 
Noveritis  quod  cum  ad  peticionem  meam  Abbas  et  conventus  de  Alnewyk 
promiserunt  et  concesserunt  mihi  firmare  portas  fluvii  super  terram  suam 
apud  Hildburhalgh  ad  claudendum  parcum  meum,  Salvo  illis  solo  propriie  terrsD 
flusB,  concessi  eis,  estoveria  necessaria  pro  defensione  bladi  sui,  scilicet  palos 
ligneos  sufficientes  de  nemore  meo  per  meos  homines  et  meum  custum  pro- 
prium  illuc  cariandos  ad  claudendum  dictum  parcum  super  terram  suam  in 
longitudine  aquas  de  Alne  quousque  perveniant  ad  fossatum  veteris  yivariL 
Ita  viz.  quod  Uceat  eis  semper  habere  liberum  introitum  et  ezitum  per  quan- 
dam  portam  propriam  dayi  sibi  custoditam  infra  illam  sepem  pard  super  ripam 
dictad  aquas  ad  omnimoda  commoda  sua  ibidem  faciendum  tarn  in  aqua  quam 
in  terra,  secando  Arbores  et  vorgas,  et  metendo  herbam  ibidem  creacentem  et 
asportando  sine  impedimento  mei  vel  haeredum  meorum  aut  ballivorum 
nostrorum  impeix>etuum.  Et  sciendum  est  tunc  tempoiis  quod  proTisa  fuit 
inter  sepem  et  aquam  latitude  quadraginta  pedum,  quao  terra  in  uniyerso  fiiit 
estimatapro  una  acra  teme.  Et  si  aliquod  dampnum  incurreret  de  terra 
«ua  per  pnedictas  portas  fluyii,  Ego  WiUelmus  de  Vescy  et  haeredes  mei 
tenebimur  imperpetuum  ad  dictum  dampnum  eisdem  Abbati.  et  conventui 
i^nigendum.  Ne  igitur  de  cetero  occasione  istius  dausurad  quam  mihi  et 
lueredibus  meis  super  terram  suaqi  ex  mera  libertate  sua  benigneconcesBerunt 


AineYel  IwrnwliTmi  mniB  ptHwint  afiquatam  oorsn  JugildMiitTdtJga  im* 
placitari  impottenm^  yet  aliqno  modo  yenaif  oUigumM  mm  per  carbnn 
piOMntem  Deo,  beata»iiiaR8B,  et  omnilnu  sancttt,  efc  dietis  AblMti  et  oomrentni 
da  Alnewko  sob  hac  formA,  qnod  n  aliqno  tempore  propter  canaaA  pradictas 
eoedem  imfdAcitui  vel  vezari  feoerimns,  quod  absit,  indignadone  Dei  omnipo- 
tentia  et  beats  Maiue  yirgiiiia  et  omninm  sanctomm  incnxTamiia.  Ijq  cnjna 
ni  testimoiiiiim  pnedicto  acripto  aigillinii  memn  appoeoL  Hia  Teatibiia, 
Donano  Hugo  de  Bolbeke,  Domino  Willebno  de  Haymn  tmc  vioe  oomite 
Northombrue,  Domino  Willelmo  de  Tarberyill  tone  Henpacallo  meo,  Domina 
Bogero  fUio  Badulphi,  Domino  Badnlpbo  de  Tange,  {sic,  mistake  fwr  Camgi  7), 
Domino  Simone  de  Lucre,  Badnlpbo  de  Hnagraffey  Badnlpbo  de  Gbykell, 
Jobanne  de  Cranoeatria,  Ada  Byband,  Kicbolao  de  Hankill,  Wiilebno  da 
Yaleby  ei  mnltia  aliia. 

18. 

Ego  WiUebnosdeYeacyoonoeari,  et  confiimayi,  Deo  ftc,  tree  borataa  terns 
in  Tilla  de  Lncre,  com  omnibna  pertinentiia  soia,  qnaa  Simon  de  Lncre  eiadem 
eaaonicxa  caritatiTe  contnUt,  in  liberam  Elemoainam.  Tenendnm  et  baben- 
dnm  in  onmiboB  eiadem  Ganonicia  et  eonim  anooesBoriboa  impexpetamn,  ad 
anatentacionem  Luminia  ad  mi«Bam  cotidianam  beat«  Mari«  in  Gapella 
8anct«  Trinitatia,  sicut  carta  dicti  Simonia,  quam  inde  babent,  plenins  teatatnr. 
Hia  teatibna,  WiUehno  de  Yescy  fratre  meo,  Willelmo  de  Kemot^,  Simone  de 
Horseley,  Bicardo  de  Veacy  fratre  meo,  Waltero  de  Prendewyke,  Jobanne  do . 
Tagball,  Baanlpbo  de  Mnagrafie,  et  aliia. 

14. 

Simon  de  Lncre,  mHea,  Salutem  in  Domino.  KoTeiit  me  oonceciaae^  pro 
aalnte  anims  me»  ei  Julians  nxoria  mesB,  ftc,  paatoram  ad  octo  boyee  vel 
octa  averia  in  omnibna  dominida,  et  defenaiB  meis  in  villa  de  Lncre,  Exceptia 
bladia  et  pratia,  in  poram  et  perpetnam  Elemoainam  &c.  aalva  tamenxxnedictiB 
canonicia  oommnnia  (m>)  paatora,  qnie  ad  terram  aoam  in  eadem  villa  pettinet 
fto.  Hia  teatibna,  domino  Badnlpbo  de  Caugi,  Bicardo  Mantalent,  Hngone  de 
Heyaende,  Badnlpbo  fillo  Bogeri  Militia,  Jobanne  de  Gxanoestre,  Badnlpbo 
de  Mnagrafie,  Waltero  de  Witbill,  Jobanne  de  Newtona,  Willelmo  de  eadem, 
Henrico  de  Mnlaone,  Jobanne  de  Bradeforde,  Boberto  de  Dox£orde,  Boberto 
de  Falladone,  Bogero  Carbonell,  et  aliia.  Datnm  apud  Alnewike  die  Yeneria 
proadmo  post  fiaatnm  SazLcts  Trinitatia*    Anno  domini  MoOCoLYIUo. 

15. 

Jobannea  de  Yeacy  aalntem  in  Domino.  Pro  paatnra  qnam  Abbaa  et  Conyen- 
tns  de  Abiewyk  babnemnt  in  WalBowe  in  Foresta  nostra  de  Alnewyke,  ad 
duodecim  boTee  aaoa  paacendoa  annnatim,  conoesBimua  pro  nobis  et  bseredibns 
nostria,  eiadem  Abbati  et  conventtii,  liberam  pasturam,  qun  jacet  a  porta 
pendente  nostri  Parci  de  Walsowe  anbtna  Hendene  inter  Palatinm  et  Aqnam 
de  Alne,  in  longitadine  naqne  ad  boscum  ipaina  Abbatia  et  Conventua  d& 
Strutewode.  Habendum  et  Tenendum  ipais,  Abbati  et  conyentui  et  succesaori- 
bna  sma,  in  sno  separaU  imperpetuum.  Et  si  quod  acriptum  de  pastura  de 
Walaowe  ad  bovee  ipaiua  Abbatia  inyematnr  imposterum,  pro'nullo  babeattir 
owffliwoi    In  oi\jiifl  rd  TeatimoninTn  Btgilliim  nostrom  apposuimuB  bnic  Bcripto.^ 
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TettTboB,  Domizio  Roberto  de  Hiltone,  Domino  Badulpho  Alio  Bogeri, 
Domino  Bogero  de  Cambowee,  Domino  Roberto  de  Lucre,  Jaoobo  Batailltnno 
Seneecallo  de  Alnewyk,  Johanne  MiddUtonne,  Martino  Clexico,  et  aliis. 

16. 

Ego  Jobannee  de  Vesci  dedi  quandam  placiam  bosci  mei  extra  pazcmn 
meum  de  Cawlyche,  qa»  Tocatur  Muaswelleshawe  juxta  cnlturam  qu»  vocatur 
Aliaaundflatte.  Habendum  et  tenendum  prsdictiB  canonicia  et  succeseoribuB 
BuiB,  cum  tota  paatnra  ad  Qaudendum  et  Colpandum  et  omnimodum  comodum 
Buum  inde  faciendum,  prout  viderint  sibi  expedire ;  salva  mihi  et  hieredibus 
meia  yenatione  in  praBdicto  bosco.  Hia  testibua,  Domino  Roberto  de  Hiltone, 
Waltero  de  Camhowe,  Domino  Franco  de  Tjaa,  Johanno  de  Middilton  clerioo, 
Fhillippo  de  Bxoxfeilde,  Nicholao  de  Hauckyll  et  aliia. 

17. 

NoYeiitia  noa  (Johannem  de  Yeacy)  conceasiaae  Abbati  et  Conventui  de 
Alnewyk  quod  posaint  includere  boacum  suum  de  Smallwell  cum  aliqua  parte 
boBci  Bui  eidem  loco  prope  adjacente ;  ita  tamen  quod  ferte  non  posaint  illuc 
intrare,  nee  inde  ezire,  et  campum  auum  de  Heccliffe,  sicut  via  vadit  de  Abie- 
wyke  versuB  Roke  in  manu  siniBtra  usque  ad  divisas  de  Roke  et  a  divisia  de 
Boke  usque  Hendene;  Ita  tamen  quod  homines  nostri,  seu  Tenentes  de 
Alnewyke,  Denwyke  et  Hougbtone  habeant  liberum  introitum  ad  forestam  de 
Holne,  et  inde  exitum,  sine  mora  et  damno  ibidem  faciendoy  ad  meremium 
asportandum.  Goncedimua  etiam  eis  et  conflrmamus  eandem  libertatem  in 
aqua  de  Alne,  quam  noB  rel  |H«deceB8oreB  nostri  in  ea  aliquo  tempore  habid- 
muB,  Tel  habere  debemuB,  de  Roudon  Carres  usque  mare.  In  cujus  rei  Testi- 
monium huic  scripto  sigillum  nostrum  fecimus  apponi.  Datum  apud  Alne- 
wyke in  festo  CircumsioniB  Domini,  Anno  MoGGo  aeptuagesimo  prime. 

18. 

NoveritiB  noB  Johannem  de  VeBcy  ooncessiBse  piscaturaa  nostras  in  Tweda 
€iim  omnibus  pertinentiis  et  omnibus  libertatibus,  quaa  noB  in  eis  habuimuB 
vel  habere  debuimus  ad  sustentandimi  opus  Eccleaise  Sanotffi  Marina  de  Alne- 
wyk.  His  testibuB,  Domino  Johanne  de  Pleiset  tunc  Seneecallo,  Domino 
Roberto  de  Hiltona,  Domino  Radulpho  filio  Rogerio,  Johanne  de  Middiltoune^ 
PhilUppo  de  Broxfeild,  et  aliia. 

19. 

Thomas  de  Kirkby  Abbas  de  Alnewio  et  ejusdemlod  Conventusremiserunt 
et  quiete  clamaTerunt  domini  Johanni  de  Yescy  communem  totam,  quam 
habuerunt  in  mora,  quaa  est  coopertmn  de  Holne,  et  tenam  aiabilem  campi  de 
Hecclyf,  incipiendo  ad  portam  in  oxientali  parte  Barcaxis  de  Hynedene,  et 
sic  Teraus  orientem  per  magnam  vlam  viridem  ad  capita  selionum  usque  ad 
oomeram  occidentalem  campi  arrabilis,  quam  Lambertus  de  Holne  aliquando 
tenuit  et  arravit.  Ita  quod  liceat  ipsi  Domino  Johanni  et  hsredibua  suis 
dictam  moram  et  paaturam  claudere  pro  sua  voluntate,  et  in  defenao  tenere 
impeipetuam  per  eosdem  limitee  et  metas,  quos  pnedictua  dominua  Johannes 
«t  pnedictua  &ater  Thomaa,  tunc  Abbaa,  ex  mutuo  aasenBu,  per  ambulationem 
iieoerunt.    Ita  etiam  quod  si  animalia  et  peoora  ipaorum  AbbatiB  et  Conyentoa 
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Tol  saonim  prvdictam  moram  et  pastiuiim  intraTerint,  pro  defeota  datuund 
deliberentur,  sine  occasione  quacumqne  yel  impedimento.  Et  pro  hao  remJa- 
sione  et  quieta  Clamacione,  prsodictos  Johannes  pro  se  et  hsredibiiB  soiB  dedit 
et  copce— it  predicts  Abbati  et  oonyentui  (in)  Ezoambinm  totmn  illnd 
Gmndie,  boed,  et  pastime  infra  ooopertnm  et  extra  in  eztremitate  de  Hefibr- 
syde,  a  magno  lapide  stante  in  alto  in  australi  vetens  fbntoriiplumbi,  deecend- 
endo  per  sikectttm  et  de  extremitate  illius  sikecti  per  medium  oooperti  usque 
ad  quoddam  petarium,  et  sic  in  Australi  illius  Petarii  deorsum  usque  ad  quendam 
Pontem,  quae  vocatur  Lambebrige,  et  sic  sursum  per  altam  viam  usque  ad 
quendam  fontem,  sicut  pnedictus  frater  Thomas  Abbas  limites  fecemnt.  Salva 
tamenDominisfeodiyenacione  ibidem.  Homines  autem  de  Houghton  et  Les- 
beiy,  yenientes  ad  forestam  de  Hulne  cum  carris  et  cazrectis,  ad  meremium  yel 
buscam  querendam,  habebunt  introitum  et  exitum  licite,  sine  impedimento 
alicujus,  per  medium  dicti  dausi,  cum  necesse  habuerint,  absque  mora  et  damno 
ftciendo  ibidem.  Sciendum  est  antem  quod  animalia  et  pecora  quaecumque 
yenientia  de  quibuscumque  partibus  forestee  de  Alnewic,  si  prssdictum  clausum 
intrayerint  pro  defectu  dausurffi,  recasiabuntur  sine  occasione.  In  cujus  rei 
testimonium  parti  presentis  scripti  cirografati  residenti  penes  dictum  Dominum 
Sigillum  Commune  domus  de  Alnewic  est  i^ipensum,  et  alteri  parti  residenti 
penes  prtedictos  Abbatem  et  conyentum  sigillum  ipsius  domini  Johannis  est 
appositum.  Actum  apud  Alnewiciun,  die  Dominica  proximo  i>ost  Purifioa- 
tionem  beatiB  Marise,  Anno  GratiiB  MoCCoJiXXXTIIo.  Et  sciendum  est 
quod  tota  yia  magna  de  Porta  de  Hennedene  yersus  orientem  in  capite  selionam 
tame  anabilis  renuinet  dioto  Abbati  et  snooessoribus  extra  clansnm. 

20. 

Koyeritia  nos  Hezmcum  comitem  Korthumbris  Dominum  Honoris  de 
Cookermouth,  inspexisse  cartam  Johannis  de  Veecy  quae  sequitur  in  lueo  yerba. 
Goncedimus  Abbati  et  Conyentui  de  Alnewioo,  et  conflrmamus  eisdem  pisoa- 
turam  aqu«  de  Alne  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  et  Hbertatibus  ad  eandem  per- 
tinentibus,  de  Botando  Carres  usque  in  mare ;  et  hoc  yolumus  sic  intelligi  de 
Botande  Carres  usque  le  Giandsd  Ebbe,  et  in  fine  aquse  de  Alne,  in  fluxu  et 
tefluxu  maris,  ex  utraque  parte  aque  prsddictsB,  yist.,  ex  parte  boreali  usque 
adnigroe  lapides,  scilicet,  le  Cynkerage,  et  ex  parte  australi  per  spacium 
sexaginta  perticarum  aquae  prflDdictas.  In  cujus  rei  Testimonium  has  literaa 
nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentee.  Datum  sub  sigiUo  nostro  apud  Werkworth, 
quarto  decimo  die  mensis  Septembxis,  anno  B»  B»  Henrici  sexti  post  oonqusBS- 
tum  Anglim  XXo. 

21. 

Germanus  de  Folbeory,  salutem.  Sciatis  mededisse  et  oonoeasiaBe,  et  hac 
mea  carta  oonfirmasse  Badulpho  de  Morayia  et  hieredibus  suis  totsm  illam 
tetram  cum  tofto  et  crofto  quam  Alanus  et  lueredes  sni  pnedieto  Badulpho  de 
Morayia  yendiderunt  et  quiete  damayerunt.  Tenendum  sibi  et  heredibus  suis 
de  me  et  hseredibus  meis  in  feodo  et  hereditate  libera  et  quiete,  honotifice,  sine 
multura,  Beddendo  inde  annuatim  mihi  et  haeredibus  meis  sex  denarios,  id 
est,  tres  denarios  ad  festum  Sancti  Michadis  et  tree  denarios  ad  Pascha.  Et 
super  hoc  prasdiotas  Badulphus  et  hseredes  sni  fiKdent  ^forinseeiim  serritlam 
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ricttt  Alarnu  feoH.    His  teitibua,  Willelao  de  TurberviU  et  WiUeliiio  filio 
cjiiB,  Tboma  filio  Hflmimdi,  Beginaldo  de  Oaidemartone,  Bobeito  PeiwU, 
Johaime  Yilur,  WDlelmo  filio  ITIkill,  Jaoobo  Walnlifi^  Thoma  Hesailn^ 
SImofie  Heailrige  efe  mottii  aliis. 

22. 

WillolmiM  filiuB  Radulphi  de  Moravia,  Buxgensia  de  Berwico,  Salutem  in 
Domino.  Noverit  muTerBltas  vestra  me^  pxo  salute  aninue  mees  et  aninuurom 
patrie  et  matris  msm  et  antecesioram  et  Baoceasorum  meorum,  dediase  con- 
oeasiflBe  et  hac  preesenti  chaita  confixmasBe  Deo  et  beats  Mari»  de  Alnewyke 
et  canonicis  deo  ibidem  servientibua  mram  toftum  et  cioftum  cum  tota  mea 
teno,  qnam  Radulphua  Patw  meua  l«mit  ab  Alano  filio  Hugonia  de  Folbery  in 
Villa  de  Folbery ;  *  Reddendo  inde  annoatim  domino  feodi  sex  denarios  pro 
ommboB  servitiiB  ad  earn  spectantibus,  scilicet,  tree  denaxioe  ad  festum  sancti 
liichaeliB  et  tree  denarios  ad  Fascha,  et  faoiendo  forinsecum  servitium  domini 
quantum  pertinet  ad  tantam  tezram  in  eadem  villa.  £t  pre&ti  Ganonici  et 
eorom  tenentes  molent  bladum  suum  qood  in  prssdicta  terra  fuit  ezcultum 
absque  multura  ad  molendinum  dieti  domini  Gtetmani  de  Folbery  et  bieredum 
Suomm.  His  teetibus,  Hugone  de  Morwik,  Badulpho  Tauge,  Bogero 
filio  Badnlphi,  Alexandre  Hiltone,  Willelmo  de  Turbervill,  Badulpho  Cleiico 
tune  Ballivo,  Willelmo  de  Vescy,  Qermano  de  Foberie,  Simone  de  Lucre  de 
Westwode^   Hauricio  Bninne,  Boberto ^^  Eustachio  de  Manner',  et 
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KoTerit  me  Walterum  de  Bataill  dedisse  deo  &c.,  carucatam  tome  de  Do- 
mxnio  meo  in  villa  de  Frestonn,  oontinentem  quinquies  viginti  acras  tensB 
cults  "per  has  divisas ;  In  oultura  quflo  dicitur  Petemer  quinque  acras  et  dimi- 
dxam  et  unam  rodam ;  In  Fulway  unam  acram  et  dimidiam  et  unam  rodam ; 
In  Bedepethe  Hitniiimin  acram  et  dimidiam  rodam ;  In  Wolflatte  novem  acras 
et  dimidiam  et  unam  rodam ;  In  EBe  unam  acram  et  unam  lodam^  InTitemne 
duas  acras  et  unam  rodam  et  dimidiam ;  In  Gultura  qu»  dicitur  Testes,  unam 
acram  et  Hitni^iAttt ;  In  Saltcroke  duas  acras  et  unam  rodam ;  In  Sweteman- 
flate  sex  acras  et  unam  rodam  et  dimidiam;  in  Crakes  duas  aeras  in  {tie 
mistake  for  gt)  diTnidiam  rodam ;  In  Alcmnmdeflatte  decem  et  octo  acras  et 
tree  rodas ;  In  Ghenhill  unam  acram  et  dimidiam  rodam ;  juzta  molendinum 
de  Newhame,  duas  acras  et  unam  rodam  et  dimidiam ;  In  Morflate  decem 
acras  et  unam  rodam  et  dimidiam ;  In  Middilflste  quatuor  acras  et  *iit»i<iiMitt 
rods ;  In  Meduesflatte  septem  acras  et  tres  rodas  et  dimidiam  ;  In  Fulflote 
septem  acras  et  unam  rodam ;  In  Hewiche  duodecim  acras  et  dimidiam  et  unam 
lodam ;  Exceptis  toftis  et  croftis  decem  acrarum  et  umns  rod8»»  et  exceptis 
quinque  acris  et  dimidia  in  pratis,  scilicet  tribus  acris  in  Crumbe  Strother,  et 
iKimdia.  acra  in  Salte  Gruke,  et  dimidia  acra  ia  Thoxnedike,  et  acsa  et  dimidia 
in  Heurby.  Fneterea  concede  et  confinuo  prsdictis  Abbati  scilicet  et  Can- 
onicis novem  acris  temb  in  Hailleflate,  quas  Henxicus  Bataill  pater  mens  dedit 
AbbatiflB  de  Alnewike^  ad  yinum  emendum  in  celebraoione  miasarum ;  et  tres 
acras  in  Yateflate,  quas  idem  Henxicus  dedit  portss  cgusdem  Abbatis  ad  sua- 
tentadonem  paupemm.    Cooofixmo  etiam  eisdem  oanoaicb  tres  aefaa  texm, 
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quas  "WHlelmTis  Bryene  dedit  Olis  in  oampis  de  PnstoiiA,  aioiit  oaita  ipsliif 
WiUelmx  testatnr.  Do  etiam,  ooneedo,  efc  oonfiimo  pnBdiotis  Ablmti  icflioet 
et  oanomciB,  ut  homines  sui  oomnranem  taberaam  super  terrain  snam  in  villa 
de  Fkestona  libere  habeant  et  teneant.  Sciendum  est  antem  qnody  si  Abbas 
ds  Alnewic  et  Oanonici  has  prodictas  Tras  {tie  error  for  Urrat)  pxopriis 
somptibns  excoluerint,  molent  bladmn  illarom  terrarom  ad  molendinnm  memn 
de  Bruntona  sine  multnia,  post  primum  hominem  quern  invenerint  molentem. 
Quare  si,  dimiserint  illas  terras  hominibus  suis  ad  firmam,  homines  sui  molent 
ad  molendinnm  de  Alnewic  Abb[at]i8By  si  Abbati  placuerit  et  Canonids :  sui 
antem  molent  ad  molendinum  meum  de  Bruntona  locum  suum  expectantes  et 
rationabilem  dabunt  multuram.  Sciendum  est  edam  quod,  eo  tempore  quo 
Carta  ista  fhit&cta,  omnes  terras  {ne)  pronominatas  cum  pratissuisxxnedictis 
mensuratsd  (iie)  fuerunt  cum  pertica  decem  et  septem  jiedum  et  dimidiip. 
Quare  Volo  et  concede  nt  prasdicti  Abbas  et  Gonyentus  de  Alnewic  prBsdio- 
tam  carucatam  teme  per  divisas  pmnominatas  et  tofta  et  crofta  et  prata 
pnedicta  et  cetera  omnia  proBnominata,  cum  omnibus  Ubertatibus  et  aisia- 
mentis  infra  yillam  et  extra  quantum  pertinet  ad  tautam  tenam  in  eadem 
▼ilia  de  Prestona,  libere  quiete  et  iNicifice  habeant  teneant  et  possideant 
imperpetuum  ab  omni  servitio  et  ezaccione  seculari  et  yezacione  mei  yel 
meorum,  siout  aliqua  Eleia  in  Episoopatu  de  Dunehno  liberius  et  quietiua 
tenetur  et  poaddetur.  His  testibus,  Roberto  filio  Boberti,  Hugone  de  Mor- 
wyke,  Bogero  filio  Badulphi,  Waltero  de  Burowdone^  Davide  fratre  ejus, 
Jobanne  yice-comite,  Willelmo  de  Turberbill,  Willehno  de  Boke,  Simone  da 
Lucre,  Thoma  de  Warantham,  Petro  Herange,  Willelmo  de  Wlchestr% 
(OuUheater),  John  filio  Waldeni,  et  multis  aliis. 

24. 

Alex,  de  Hiltonne  Dominus  de  Benyngton ....  cum  per  fide— dignos  viros  in- 
tellexerim,  quod  tota  ilia  placea  teme  azabilis  et  pastuno,  qusa  Tocatur  Whit- 
flelde,  et  iUa  Tiridis  placea,  quae  Yocatur  le  Oxmoruke,  {Ognieruk  Dodsworth), 
simul  cum  les  Mersialawes,  sicut  jacent  in  territoxio  de  Hecdiff,  in  longitudine 
et  latitudine,  infra  divisas  de  Heccliff  ex  omni  parte,  per  antiquas  consuetaa 
divisas,  scilicet,  per  duas  cruces  stantes  in  via  Begia  versus  Boke,  sint  totaliter 
de  libero  tenemento  Abbatis  et  Conventus  de  Alnwic,ad  habendum  et  tenendum 
in  puram  Uberam  et  perpetuam  Elemosinam  Domini  sui  de  Alnwick  in 
separali,  Ucet  ego  et  homines  mei  de  Benyngton  communam  in  eisdem  terris 
et  pasturis  vindicaverimus  et  habuerimus  per  aliquod  tempus,  lesa  semper 
conscientia,  libertatem  et  jus  ipsorum  Abbatis  et  Conventus  contra  salutem 
animarum  nostrarum  damnabiliter  infringendum,  ne,  quod  absit,  ego  Alex, 
▼el  aliquis  per  me  in  periculo  anim»  maneat  amplius  pro  mala  consuetudine  mea 
et  dameo  tarn  injusto,  volo,  concede,  reddo,  remitto  et  quiete  clamo  de  me 
heredibus  meis,  hominibus  sen  tenentibus  meis  quibuscunque  in  Benyngtone  pro 
emendatione  et  salute  anims  sub  et  pro  animabus  omnium  antecessorum  et 
snccessorum  meorum  prefatis  Abbati  et  Conventui  et  eomm  successoribus 
totum  jus  meum*  *  *  Concedoetiami,  pro  meet  heredibus  meis,  dictis  Abbati 
et  Conventui,  quod  lidte  possint  totam  predictam  tenam  et  pasturam  ex  omni 
parte  pro  ▼oluntate  sua  indudere  et  in  dauso  tenere  ad  commodum  suum 
inds  ^¥^fn*^^Tn  modis  omnibus  quibus  sibi  et  domui  sub  ▼iderint  magis  ex*^ 
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pediie  abique  impedimeato  heredwn  mearnm,  &o.  *  *  Hiia  CettDnis, 
Bonuius  WiUehno  de  Veaoy^  Badnlphe  filio  Bogori,  Boberto  de  F'lVmft, 
Wfikeio  de  Oamhooy  Biohaido  de  Oraaoestre^  militibiUy  Johanne  de  Mid- 
dletone  darioOy  WiUeUno  de  Newton,  Nicholao  de  Hauekzll,  Tbopia  de 
Booke^  Willelmo  de  Qoaewicke»  Beaedicto  Constabolario  et  oliia  multifl. 
Datnm  i^ud  Alnawic  die  Sabboti  in  festo  Bpipbaiiic  Domini,  Anno  Gratis 
wfi  dnoento  nonogenmo.    (J2aiuM'«  M8S.) 

25. 

Bexomnibuaad  qnoe^  &c.,  Balutem.  SdatU  quod*  onm  nnperper  litexas 
noetras  patentee  coneeaBerimne  et  licentiam  dederimiu,  pro  nobis  et  hsBredibua 
nofltrifl^  qnantom  in  nobis  eet,  dileotia  nobis  in  Ghxisto  Abbati  et  Coaventui  de 
Alnewy]^  quod  ipei  teixas,  tenementa  et  redditus,  usque  ad  valorem  decem 
libsarum  per  ^^yiTmtn^  juxta  yemm  valorem  eomndem,  tam  de  feodo  suo  proprio, 
quam  alieno,  exoeptis  terxis,  tenementis  et  redditibus  quae  de  nobis  tenentur  in 
c^ute,  adquirere  poesent  habendum  et  tenendimi  sibi  et  suocessoribus  suis  im- 
peipetuum.  Statute  de  tenis  et  tenementis  ad  manum  mortuam  non  ponendum 
edito  non  obstante,  prout  in  Uteris  nostris  prsddictis  plenios  oontinetur :  Kos, 
Yolentes  conceesionem  nostram  prsdictam  debito  efiectni  mancipari,.  conoessi- 
mus  et  lioenciam  dedimus  pro  nobis  et  hieiedibus  nostris,  quantum  in  nobis 
eft,  Gilberto  de  Otteleye,  CapeUano,  quod  ipse  sex  messuagia,  decem  bovate^ 
terrs,  qnatuor  acras  prati,  et  oetavam  partem  unius  molendini,  cum  pertinen- 
tiis,  in  Faloudone;  Boberto  de  Sockepeth,  quod  ipse  unam  carucatam  t^rrsa, 
cum  pertineptiis,  in  Alnewyk;  et  Bicardo  de  Emeldon,  quod  ipse  viginti  et 
quatwv  acras  term,  cum  pertinentiifl^  in  fiaysaad,  quae  de  nobis  non  tenentur 
in  oapite,  et  valent  per  annamquadragintaet  sex  aolidosetocto  denaiioa^  juxta 
yevom  Talorem  fiomndem,  aicut  per  inquiaicionem  per  dilectum  clericum  nosr 
trum,  Themam  de  Burgo,  escaetorem  nostrum  dtva  Trentam,  -de  mandato 
nostro  inde  fiictum,  et  in  canceUariam  nostram  retomatam,  est^ompertum, 
dare  possint  et  aasignare  pne&tis  Abbati  et  Conventui :  habendum  et  tenen- 
dum sibi  et  Bucceesoxibus  suis  impeipetuum,  in  partem  satisfactionis  decem 
tttoaramtervarwn,  tenemflBtowmi  et  redditnnm  praedictonan,  statnto  prsMUcto 
non  obitaate.  Et  eisdem  Abbatii  et  Conventai,  quod  ipsi  pradicta  mesuagis* 
tetras,  pmtom  et  ootavsm  partem^  cum  pertinentas,  a  >pr»&tis  Gilberto^ 
Boberto  et  Bicaido  reeipeve  posnnt,  et  teaere  sibi  et  suocessoribus  suis  imper- 
petawB,  in  partem  satisfactionis  decem  Kbramm  tenanun  tenementomm  et 
redditoDBi  pmdiotonun,  ui  pnediotom  est,  teaoze  presentinm,  similiter  licen- 
liam  dedimas  spedalem  Nolentes  quod  iidem  Gilbedus,  Bobertos  et  Bieazdas 
Tel  bsBredee  aai,  aqt  priB&ti  Abbas  et  Conventus,  ant  suocessores  sui,  xatione 
«taMi  pnedieti,  per  iios  Tel  hnredes  aostros  inde  ocoasionentttr,  molestentur 
i&aliqiio,smigraT«aitDr.  fialvis  tamen  capitaHbas  dominis  feodi  illius  servitiis 
inde  dbbUJa  et  oonsuetis.  In  o^jus,  ftc.  Teste  Bege  apud  Bboracum,  tectio 
die  Julii    {Stcord  Qfic$,  iW.  16,  JBdw,  IL,  p.  2,  m.  1.) 

26. 

fisoo  Indentora  Testatur  qnod  Domiaus  Henricus  de  Ftecy,  doBuaus  de 
Alnetrjrk,  conoeasit  et  licentiam  dedit  dilecto  sibi  in  Chxisto  Abbati  et  X}onr 
teatai  de  Alaewyk,  quod  ipsi  possint  perqoirere  et  leeipere  de  Boberto  Sop- 
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peChe  totam  terrain  de  Brozsliawe  emn  toto  prtAo  et  bosoo,  et  omnflmt  aliii 
pertinentiia  et  aimamentiis  ad  prndictam  tenam  cpioqiiomodo  pettinflntflniii; 
et  quod  idem  Kobeftos  de  Germano  de  Biozfeild  priiu  perqiiiaiH :  *  *  SaIto 
eidem  Domino  Henrioo  el  lusredibni  bus  reddifca  sex  aolidomm  et  octo  de- 
narioram :  eidem  t>omino  Henrico  et  HieredibaB  sais  inde  aannattm  BeddendO 
ad  festa  Sandi  Martini  in  hyeme  et  Pentecoetes  per  nqnalea  pordonee,  ^pro 
onmibna  servitiifl  snia,  oonanetadinibna,  et  'demaadis,  prins  de  ptedieiia  tene- 
mentis  deHtia,  mortiflcandia,  imperpetamn,  Prteterea  idemDominna  Henrieoa 
confiimat  et  ratificavit  pnedictia  Abl>ati  et  Oonyentni  et  eomm  ancoeaaoribna 
et  hsBTedibna  ania  de  Ohannowgate,  totam  paatnram  anam  com  omnibna  aTsriia 
ania  in  mora  de  Alnewyk  et  Heydene,  et  in  eiadem  omnia  alia  proflcoa  capi- 
enda  acilicet  in  ff^lebia  et  ceapitibna  fodiendia,  et  oeteria  ad  ig:nem  reqniaitia, 
prout  neceeae  ezpoatolat  neat  pnedeoeaaoree  am  et  anteoeaaorea  bominmn 
aaorom  ab  alio  de  jure  prina  babneront  Tel  ceperont.  Bt  eciam  ad  molendmn 
one  impedimento  ad  molendinnm  dicti  Abbatia  pro  Tolnntate  ana  in  forma 
prflddicta,  ncnt  in  omni  tempore  prina  fbcemnt  et  de  jnre  oonanererimt.  Et 
etiam  qnod  pnedicti  Abbaa  et  Oonventiia  et  anoceeaorea  ani  babeant  omnea 
anaa  piopriaa  libertatea  et  aysiamenta  in  aqna  de  Alne,  et  in  weat  paroo,  et 
aliia  boacia  dicti  domini  Henrici,  aicnt  de  jnre  prina  babneront  Tel  percipero 
conaneremnt.  Pro  bia  antem  oonceaaionibna  et  confiimationibna  prasdicti 
Abbaa  et  ConTentna  oonoeaaemnt  pro  ae  et  ancoeaaoribna  ania,  aolenme  servi- 
tinm  prime  die  menma  martii  pro  animabna  nobilia  Tin  domini  Henrid  Perey, 
aTi  dicti  domini  Henrici  Percy  nnno,  et  ani  et  anteceoaorem  anoram  et  omninm 
fidelinm  defonctomm  annnatim  aolempniter  fitcere  et  celebrare  imperpetnmn, 
ftc.  Hia  teatibna  Domino  Badnlpbo  de  NereU,  Jbbanne  de  Aray,  WiUelmo 
Bydell,  Thoma  de  Grey,  Boberto  de  Eal3rngtone,  Roberto  de  Lnere,  Iditibna, 
WOlelmo  de  Feltune,  Edmnndo  de  Oranceetre,  Thoma  de  Hetone  et  aliia. 
Datnm  apnd  Alnewyk  Tigeeimo  qnarto  die  Octolnia  anno  regni  Begia  Edwaidi 
filii  Begia  Edwaidi  dedmo  none. 

27. 

Henriona  de  Percy  de  Alnewike,  aalntem  in  Domino  8e{dteniaiii.  Kovetitti 
noa  pro  nobis  et  bffiredibna  noetria  oonoeaaiaae  et  licentiam  dediMe,  qnantom 
in  nobia  eat,  Abbati  et  ConTentui  de  Alnewyke,  ordxnia  Premonatratenaia,  ad- 
qnirere  et  impetrare  de  Domino  Alexandre  Hiltone  totam  illam  tenrnm  qntt 
quondam  ftiit  AdfB  fllii  Hugonia  Bybaude  de  Broxfeild  et  totam  illam  tenam, 
quB  Jobannea  Tebbe  quondam  tenuit  ad  terminum  Titas  Bn»  in  bameletto  do 
Bioxfeild.  Habendam  et  Tenendam  predicto  Abbati  et  ConTontoi  et  eonim 
fluooeaaoribua,  in  liberam  pniam  et  perpetnam  Elemoainaniy  ab  omni  onere  Tel 
aenritio  inde  &ciendo,  pront  in  carta  ftoffiunentif  qnam  Dominna  Alexander  de 
Hiltone  pnedictia  Abbati  et  ConTontni  inde  f^t  plenina  continetgr,  fte. 
Datom  apnd  Alnewyke  aeptimo  die  martii  Azino  Domini  UoOCOoXXXIL 

28. 

Ego  Alex,  de  Sltone  dedi,  pro  aalute  animaa  men,  et  Alidn  nxoria  mee^ 
OonTontoi  de  Alnewyke,  ftc,  totam  illam  tenam  arabilem  et  pratmn  qnam 
babniin  Hameletto  de  Broxfeilde  xatione  TiDanagii  banednm  Willelmi  de 
Broxfeild.    Qam  qiddem  tem  fidt  qnondam  Ads  flHi  Hngonia  Bybsnd  de 
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BrozMd,  et  totam  fllftin  terrain  in  Hameletto  eodem,  qnam  Johannes  T6l>be 
qnendam  tennit  ad  teminnm  yito  bos  ;  com  omni  pastura  ad  dlotnm  Hame- 
letfcam  de  BioafeOd  Bpeotanie»  yia.,  ad  eexboyeseldnoBai&OBet  duoentUdent, 
oum  libero  introita  et  ezita  ad  manerinm  diotomm  AbliatiB  et  GonTontcifl  de 
Heodyf.  *  *  IncmJTureitestinuminmliidooastoBiginiimmemnappoeQL 
TTiafaMrfahna,  Joluinne  de  Lucre,  BoT)erto  de  Tngball,  Jobanne  de  Bodhame 
Jnniore,  Henrieo  de  Swynnow,  Adam  Allengham,  et  aliia.  Datum  apod 
Alnewike  aeptimo  die  menaiB  mtftii,  Anno  Domini  MoOOO>XXXVI. 


Norerttia  me  Joliannem  de  OiylhiiSkB,  Dominnm  de  ATlflngham,  remidflse 
rdaanne,  et  omnino  pore  me  et  lueredibiis  meia  impeipetuum  qnietom  ola- 
maaee  Abl>ati  ei  conyentoi  de  Alnewioo  et  eoram  saooeaaorilraB  imperpetanm 
homaginm  efc  fidelitatem,  qn»  miM  debentnr  de  nna  dimidia  caracata  terraa  <mm 
pertineatiia  in  villa  et  territoiio  de  AUengfaame^  qu»  Tooatnr  Tilla  de  Brente- 
lu^nfeiMfl^  qiiam  qnidem  terram  pTSBdictna  Abbas  et  ConTentos  habneront  ex 
dono  et  conoesrione  Ad»  de  Alengbam ;  Qui  diotiis  Adam  dictam  terram  de 
me  quondam  tennit  per  bomagimn  et  fidelitatem  Ita  qnod  neo  ego,  prodiotna 
Jobannes,  neo  bsBredes  mei,  neo  aliquis  per  nos,  sen  nomine  nostro,  in  prsadioto 
bomagio  et  fldelitate  de  oetero  aUqnid  Juris  vol  damei  exigere  vel  yendicare 
poterimns  in  fatoio,  sed  me  et  bjnredes  meos  de  prsadicto  bomagio  et  fidelitate 
penitos  6zcliid[ir|  impeipeiumn.  His  testTbnSi  Jobanne  de  Lnere,  Boberto  de 
TngbalLe,  Henrioo  de  Swinnowe,  Alezandzo  de  l^estona,  Jobanne  Bell  de 
eadem,  Hngone  Taylor  de  Doxfortbe,  Bogero  Eayrpage  de  Alengehame  et 
mnltis  aiiis.  Datmn  apod  AlrnigftKam  die  Mercmii  proximo  post  IMom 
Saaeii  Jobannis  Baptistea  Anno  Domini  MoOOOoXLYIIo. 

80. 

LrQTnsmoir,  8  J&dw,  m.,  Ko.  114. 

Edwardns,  Dei  gratia,  Bex  AngUss,  Dominns  Hibemin  et  Dux  Aqnitanisd^ 
dileoti  sibi  Jobanni  de  Bolyngbrok,  escaetori  sno  ultra  Trentam,  salntem. 
Mandamus  Tobis  qnod  per  sacramentom  probormn  et  legalimn  bominnm  de 
balliya  Testra,  per  quos  rei  Veritas  melius  soiri  potent,  diligenter  inqtdratis  si 
at  ad  dampnnm  vel  pnejndioium  nostrum  aut  aliomm,  d  oonoedamus  Ad»  le 
Celereiman,  quod  ipse  unum  toftnm  et  riginti  et  quatuor  acras  terra  oum  per^ 
tinentiis  in  Alnebam,  et  Boberto  de  Emeldon,  rioario  eccleai»  de  Lescebuxy, 
quod  ipse  duo  mesuagia,  duo  tofta,  et  sexaginta  et  quatnordecim  aoras  terne 
cum  pertinentiis  in  villa  Novi  Castri  super  Tynam,  Alemutb,  Yetlyngton  et 
Oalulegb,  dare  poesint  et  aasignare  dilectis  nobis  in  Cbristo  Abbati  et  Gonventui 
de  Alnewyk,  babenda  et  tenenda  eisdem  Abbati  et  Gonventui  et  sucoessoribua 
suis  imperpetnum,  in  partem  satisfiictionis  deoem  libratarum  terrarom,  tene- 
mentorum  et  reddituum  per  annum,  juxta  veram  valorem  eorundem,  qua 
Dominus  E.,  nuper  Bex  Anglies,  pater  noster,  per  literas  soas  patentes  dsdem 
Abbati  et  Conventni,  tam  de  feodo  suo  proprio  quam  alieno,  exoeptis  terris  et 
tenementis  qun  de  dicto  patre  nostro  tenebantur  in  capite,  concessit  adquirsnda; 
necne :  et  si  sit  ad  dampnum  vel  pnejudicium  nostrum  aut  aliorum,  tunc  ad 
quod  dampnom  et  qnod  pnBJudioinm  nostrum,  et  ad  quod  dampnum  et  quod 
pnsjudicinm  aUoram,  et  qnornm  et  qnaliter  et  quo  modo,  et  de  quo  vel  de 
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qiiibus  prflddicta  meeuagiay  tofta  of  tezm  teneantor,  et  per  quod  wrnciiim  9k 
qoalitar  et  quo  xiiodQ»  et  quantuza  valeaat  per  annum  in  omnibut  exitibus,  juzta 
yeruxn  valorem  eorundem,  et  qui  et  quot  sunt  medii  inter  nos  ei  pne&toa  Adam 
et  Bobertum  de  measuagiis^  toftis  et  tenra  praddictis,  que  tarr»  et  qu»  iene- 
menta  jprtofsLiaa  Ada  et  Boberto»  ultra  donaoionem  et  mwignacionem  prndicta^ 
remaneaat,  et  ubi,  et  de  quo  vel  de  quibua  teneantur,  et  per  quod  aerrioium  ei 
qualiter  et  quo  modo,  et  quantum  Taleant  per  annum  in  omnibus  ezitiboa,  et 
ei  terrs  et  tenementa  eisdem  Ade  et  Bobwto,  ultra  donadonem  et  aaaigna- 
cionem  prsBdictas  remanenciay  sufficiant  ad  conBuetudineB  et  servicia,  tam  de 
prsddictis  meeuagiis,  toftis  et  teiia  sic  datis,  quam  de  aliis  terris  et  tenementis 
sibi  retentisy  debita,  facaenda,  et  ad  omnia  alia  onera  qua  sustinneront  et  sus- 
tinere  consuey erunt»  ut  in  sectis^  visibns  firanoiplegiiy  aujdliis,  fatHftgii>^  yigiliis, 
finibus,  redempcionibus,  amerciameatifly  contribucionibttSy  et  f^iis  quibuscurnqoe 
oneribus  emergentibafl,  sustiuenda,  et  quod  idem  Adam  et  hnreded  ipaius 
Boberti  in  assisis,  juratis,  et  aliis  reoognicionibus  quibuscumque  poni  poadnti 
prout  prssdiotus  Adam  et  anteoessores  ipsius  fioberti  ante  donaoionem  et 
assignadonem  pnsdietss  poni  consoeyerunty  ita  quod  patria  per  donacionem  et 
assignacionem  pnediotas,  in  ipsius  Adie  ethnredum  prsBdicti  Boberti  defectum, 
magis  solito  non  oneretur  seu  grayetur.  JBt  itigmw^i^wiAm  inde  distincte  et 
apeite  factam  nobis  sub  sigillo  yestro,  et  sigillis  eorum  per  quos  fecta  fuerit^ 
sine  diladone  mittatig,  et  hoc  bzeye.  Teste  me  ipso  apod  I^tham,  iecundodie 
Martiif  anno  r.  n.  tercio. 

{AUbrtcd :]  Per  H.  de  CUf  quod  habent  lioendam  adquir*. 
Inqolsitfo  capta  apud  Alnewik  coram  Johanne  de  Q.  .•«... .  Bscaetoro 
Domini  Begis  citraTrentam,  sexto  die  Maii  anno  regni  Begis  Bdwazdi  tfircii  a 

Conqueestu  terdo,  per  saoramentum  H....  de ,  Henricide  La...., 

Bicardi  de  Goteleston  (P),  Jobannis  de  £ure  (f),  del  (Jtxea,  Bicardi  de 

Nenton,  H . « . . de  Banyngton,  Willielmi ,^  Thorns  de  GK>teleston  (f), 

G. .  •  •  de  Brozfeld,  Laurencii  ......  et  Johannis  de  Alnemuth,  juratorum ; 

qui  dicunt  per  sacramentum  suum  quod  non  est  ad  dampnimi  neo  prayudicium 
Domini  Begis  nee  alteiius  cujuscumque,  si  idem  Dominus  Bex  ooncedat  Ads 
le  Gelerennan  quod  ipse  unum  toftum  et  yiginti  et  quatuor  acras  teme  cum 
pertinentiia  in  Alneham,  et  Boberto  de  Emeldon,  yicario  ecdesis  de  Leace- 
bury,  qnod  ipse  duo  mesuagiss  duo  tofta,  et  sexaginta  et  quatuordecim  acraa 
terrs  cum  pertinentiis  in  yilla  Koyi  Castri  super  Tjnam,  Alemnth,  Tetlyng- 
(on  et  Calulegh,  dare  possint  et  assignare  Abbati  et  Conyentui  de  Alnevih, 
liabenda  et  tenenda  eisdem  Abbati  et  Conyentui  et  succeasoribus  suis  imper- 
petuum,  in  partem  satisfEuxdonis  decern  libratarum  terrarum,  tenementorum  per 
MiTiwTn,  jnxta  yerum  yalorem  eorundem,  quae  Dominus  £.  nuper  Bex  Anglis, 
pater  Doxxiini  Begis  nunc,  per  Hteras  suas  patentee  eisdem  Abbati  et  Conyentui, 
tam  de  feodo  suo  propzio  quam  alieno,  exceptis  tezris  et  tenementis  qus  deprs- 
dictoBego  patre  tenebantur  in  capite,  concessitadquirenda.  Etdicunt  quod  pna- 
dicta  toftum  et  teira  in  Aluebam  tenentur  de  Henrico  de  Percy  per  seryiflinm 
^«.  per  annum  pro  omni  senddo ;  et  idem  Henricus  ea  tenet  de  D<»nino  Pegp 
in  capite,  et  quod  yalent  per  annum,  ultra  dictum  servidum  inde  reeohituBii,  ¥$, 
Item,  dicunt  quod  unum  toftum  et  quatuor  acrs  terra  in  A^ftF"?^*^  tfaftfmfair 
de  Isabella  de  Vescy  per  servicium  tijd.  per  annum  pro  omni  seryioie^  et  eadem 


Isabella  ea  tenet  de  Henrico  de  Percy  per  serviciam  militare,  et  idem  Henri* 
cufl  ea  tenet  de  Rege  in  capite,  et  valent  per  annum,  nltra  dictum  servicium 
rjrf.  Item  dicunt  quod  nnum  toftum  et  Ixx  acr®  terr«  in  Yetljrngton  et 
Calulegh  tenentur  de  Willielmo  de  Clavery[ng]  per  servicium  xx<f.  per  annum 
pro  omnio  servicio,  et  idem  WillielmuB  ea  tenet  de  Domino  Rege  in  capite,  et 
Talent  per  annum,  ultra  dictum  servicium,  xiij«.  iiijrf.  Item  dicunt  quod  duo 
mesuagia  in  villa  Novi  Castri  super  Tynam  tenentur  de  Willielmo  filio  Gal- 
fridi  per  servicium  ijd.  per  annimi  pro  omni  servicio  et  idem  Willielmus  ea 
tenet  de  Rege  in  capite,  in  burgag^o,  et  valent  per  annum,  ultra  dictum  ser- 
vicium z«.  Et  sic  valent  predicta  mesuagia,  tofta,  et  terra  in  Alneham,  villa 
Novi  Castri  super  Tynam,  Alemuth,  Yetlyngton  et  Calulegh  per  annum,  iu 
omnibus  exitibus,  juxta  verum  valorem  eorundem,  ultra  pnedicta  servicia  inde 
resoluta,  xxviij*.  xrf.,  ut  supra  patet  per  parcellas.  Item  dicunt  quod  nulla 
terrse  seu  tenementa  remanent  praefatis  Adas  et  Roberto  ultra  donacionem  ot 
assignacionem  pnedictas.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  pnedicti  jurati  huic  in- 
quisicioni  sigilla  sua  apposuerunt. 

31. 

Nos  autem  dictus  dominus  Henricus  de  Percy  ad  honorem  Dei  Patris  omni- 
potentis,  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  beataa  Marise  semper  virginis,  Genitricis 
ejusdem  Dei  et  Domini  nostri  Jbesu  Christi,  respicientes,  et  necessarium 
obsequium  ipsorum  quod  in  presenti  itinere  nostro  versus  partes  guerrivas, 
nos  oporteat  considerare  et  requirere  cum  effectu  pro  nobis  et  oomplicibus 
nostris  in  prsdicto  itinere  nostro,  ac  pro  salute  nostra  et  liberorum  nostrorum, 
quamdiu  vixerimus,  et  animarum  nostrarum  cum  ab  bac  luce  migraverimus, 
necnon  pro  animabus  omnium  antecessorum  nostrorum,  ac  anima  Margarets 
nuper  consortis  nostrs  charissimae^  cum  dictis  Abbate  et  Conventu  g^tiose 
agere  volentes,  omnes  donacionee,  concessiones,  confirmationes  et  ratificationes 
ipsis  in  dictis  scriptis  {>er  nos,  ut  prsdictam  est,  inspectis,  factas  in  omnibus 
et  per  omnia  in  omni  vi  et  virtute  in  vis  («t>)  content*  ac  seisina  ipsorum 
Abbatis  et  Conventus,  virtute  eorum  scriptorum  hucusque  habitorum,  pro 
nobis  et  bseredibus  nostris  ipsis  Abbati  et  Conventui  et  successoribus  suis  hoc 
Bcripto  nostro  Ratificamus  et  concedimus  et  approbamus  a  modo  fieri  imper- 
petuum,  absque  contradictione  nostra  vel  haeredum  nostrorum  in  fiituro : 
Kolentes  quod  preedicti  Abbas  et  conventus,  seu  successores  sui,  aut  eorum 
Tenentes  per  nos  aut  haeredes  nostros  seu  ministros  nostros  quoscumque,  aut 
ministros  heredum  nostrorum  in  future  de  possessionibus  in  dictis  scriptis 
oontentis  et  seisitis  aut  eorum  aliqua  parte  vel  eorum  quibuscunque  pertinen- 
tiis,  a  modo  spoUentur  et  disseisiantur  ant  quovismodo  unpediantur  arte  vel 
ingenio  laicali,  sed  per  ipsos  foveantur  manuteneantur,  quatenus  in  nobis  est 
defendantur,  imperpetuum,  &c.  Datum  in  castro  nostro  de  Warkworthe, 
nono-decimo  die  Junii,  Anno  Domini  MoCCCo  septuagesimo  tertio.  His 
testibos,  Dominis  WiUelmo  de  Albroughe,  Ricardo  Tempest,  Ingramo  TTm- 
firavill,  Roberto  Claveringe,  Johanne  Herone,  Willelmo  de  Claxtoune,  Militi- 
bus,  Dominis  Johanne  de  Acun,  Petro  de  Wellum,  et  Johanne  de  Metheley, 
Gapellanis,  Henrico  Percy,  Thoma  de  Modirby,  Willelmo  de  Atone,  Kicholao 
de  Henume,  Johanne  de  Rodham,  Willelmo  de  Findemer,  Thoma  de  Burton 
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Clerico,  Thoma   de  Wattone  Clerioo,  et  Thozna  Gkdoune  tunc  temporis 
Seneachallo. 

32. 

Noveritis  nos  Henricum  Percy,  Comitem  NorthnmbruB,  et  dominnm  Hon- 
oriB  de  Coldimouth,  oonoesase  et  dedisse,  hac  praseenti  scripto  nostro  oon- 
flrmaase,  Beo  et  beatiB  MaxiiB  et  Abbati  et  Conventui  Monasterii  beat»  Hari» 
de  Alnewioo  ordiiiu  premonatrateiiBiB  ibidem  deo  aervientibiu,  Hoepitale 
nostrum  Sancti  Leonard!  juxta  Alnewicum  ex  parte  Boreali  aquie  de  Aine- 
wico,  in  liberam,  puram  et  perpetnam  Elemoainam ;  habendom  et  tenendum 
dictnm  Hospitale  dictis  Abbati  et  Conventui  et  eorum  Buccessoribus  in  perpe- 
tuam  Elemoainam,  ut  pnefertur,  cum  omnibua  suia  pertinentiifl  libertatibua  et 
aisiamentis,  et  cum  omnibus  bis,  qu8B  dictum  hospitale  possidet  in  preeenti , 
seu  alias  de  jure  vel  oonsuetudine  obtinere  deberet ;  et  dioti  Abbas  et  Con- 
▼entus  obHgavit  se  et  suooessoree  suos  celebrare,  sen  fiicere  oelebrari,  in 
Capella  Hospitalis  prsadicti  qualibet  septimana  imperpetuum  tres  missas,  vizt. 
die  Dominica  quarta  feria  et  sexta,  pro  animabus  fimdatorum  suorum,  et  pro 
quibus  dictum  hospitale  constat  esse  fundatum.  Et  noa  dictus  Henricus,  de 
ooncessu  dicti  Abbatis  et  Conventus,  reservamus  nobis,  hseredibus  et  suoces- 
Boribus  nostris,  de  Proventibus  pnefieiti  hospitalis,  quinque  marcas  legalis 
monetes  Anglis,  per  eosdem  Abbatem  et  Gonventum  Solvendas  quolibet  anno 
impeiix>etuum,  i>er  duos  Anni  terminos,  Penteoostes  yizt,  et  Sancti  Martini  in 
hyeme,  SBquis  poroionibus,  Cantariie  nostne  nuper  fiindatas  in  Castello  nostro 
de  Warkworthe.  Item  prssdicti  Abbas  et  Conventus,  et  qui  pro  tempore 
Iderint,  Capellam  dicti  Hospitalis  reparabunt  sumptibus  suis  propiiis  et  sua- 
tentabunt  imperpetuum.  Vdlumus  eoiam  et  pradcipimus  quatenus  prsedictz 
Abbas  et  Conventus  et  eorum  sncoeesores  dictum  Hospitale,  cum  omnibus 
snperiuspnenominatis,  habeant  de  nobis,  heredibus,  et  successoribus  nostris, 
teneant  et  posaideant  bene  et  in  pace  libere  et  quiete  in  perpetuam  Elemosinam. 
In  cujuB  rei  testimonium  uni  parti  hujus  oartn  indentatas,  penea  prae&to* 
Abbatam  et  Conventum  remanenti,  Sigillum  Armorum  nostrorum  est  appen- 
ium ;  Alteri  vero  parti,  penes  nos  et  hsBredes  nostros  remanenti  sigillum  com- 
mune dicti  Abbatis  et  Conventus  est  appensimi.  Datum  in  Castello  nostro  d» 
Wadcwosthe^  xxvi^  die  mensis  Febmaxiiy  Anno  Domini  MoCCGOoXXYUo» 

H»o  indentnia  testator  quod  Henxions  Cornea  Northiimbrin^  Dominiia 
Honoris  de  Cokyxmonthe,  ao  ez  asaensu  et  oonsensa  Henrici  primo  Geniti  aoi, 
dimisit,  relazavit,  et  omnino  pro  se  et  hseredibus  soia  per  pnssentes  imper* 
petnum  quietum  olsmavit^  WiUehno,  Abbati  Monastem  beatss  Hazin  da 
Alnewioo,  et  ejusdem  lod  Convantui  et  suooessoribuB  soia,  totnm  jua  et 
oluneam  quod  habei  de  et  in  Hospitale  Sancti  Leonazdi  jnzta  Alaawionm  in 
oomitatu  Northumbiis,  neonoa  in  ommboa  tenia  et  tenementis,  zedditiboa  et 
servitiia  aisiamentiB  et  oomoditatibu%  cum  omnibua  aoia  pertinantiis^  ad 
prodietum  hoq;>itale  expectantibus  sen  pertinentibna,  aalvo  aemper  aerritia 
•piiitoalL  Et  pnsdiotua  Cornea  et  hnredaa  ani  oomia  pnsdiota  hospitale^ 
tsnaa,  et  tenementa,  redditua  et  servitia,  aisiamenta^  et  oomgditatei^  can 
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omnibus  suis  pertinentiis,  salTO  semper  pnedicto  servitio,  pree^tiB  Abbati  et 
Gonyentui  et  saooessoribns  suis  oontra  omnes  gentes  wanantiMbimt  aoqiiie- 
tabnnt  et  defendent  imperpetuum.  Et  pro  hac  remissione,  relaxacione  et 
quieta  danuudone  prsdicti  Abbas  et  Conyentus  yolunt  pro  seque  {nc,  perhaps 
enor  for  ae  ipns)  et  snccesaoribus  suis  oonoedimt  per  pnesentes  qaod  quoties* 
cunque  Ecdesiam  Sancti  Dimstoni  in  le  Weste  London,  quam  pnedicti  Abbas 
et  Conyentus  habent  et  tenent  in  proprios  xibub,  de  yicario  yacayerit,  et  ad 
presentacionem  pnedicti  Abbatis  et  Conyentus  spectayerit,  predictus  Comes 
haeredes  sui  nominet  sen  nominent  pnefatis  Abbati  et  Conyentui  Idoneam 
personam  promoyendam  ad  yacariam  EcdesisB  pnedictn.  Et  pnedicti  Abbas 
et  Conyentus  et  suocessores  sui  pnedictam  personam  ad  ordinariam  praDdiotSB 
EccIesisB  pnesentabunt,  et  £ftcient  quantum  in  se  est,  prsedictsm  personam  in 
yicariam  prsdictam  institui  et  induci  per  pnesentes.  Proyiso  semper  quod 
pnedictus  Comes  et  baeredes  sui  nominet  seu  nominent  prsedictam  personam 
prsBfEitis  Abbati  et  Conyentui  qnotieecimque  Ecclesia  pnedicta  de  yicario 
yacayerit  infra  quatuor  menses  postquam  predicta  Ecclesia  de  yicario  con- 
tigerit  yacare  realiter  pnedictus  Comes  et  hieredes  sui  perdet  yd  perdent 
nominaoionem  prsedictam  ilia  yioe  per  pnesentes.  In  Cujus  rei  Testimonium 
partibus  hujus  Indentune  sigillum  praedicti  comitis  ao  sigillum  commune 
pnedicti  Abbatis  et  Conyentus  altematim  sunt  appensa.  Datum  apnd  Alne* 
wicum,  xo  die  mensis  Octobris,  Anno  Bomini  M^^CCCC^lP. 

84. 

Noyeritis  nosHenricum  Conutem  KorthumbriBe,  etdominumHonoris  Cockir- 
mouth,  ao  oonsortem  suam  ex  consensu  et  assensu  Henrid  primogeniti  nostri, 
intuitu  cbaritatis,  et  pro  salute  animarum  nostrarum,  patrum,  matrum,  et 
omnium  antecessomm,  lueredum  et  sucoessorum  nostrorum,  et  specialiter  pro 
salute  animse  excellentiBsimi  prindpis  et  domini  nostri,  Henrici  quinti, 
quondam  Begis  Anglite,  dedisse,  deo,  &c.,  neonon  Wilidmo  Abbati  Monas- 
terii  mediatatem  unius  acne  teme,  cum  pertinentiis,  parcdlam  manerii  nostri 
de  LeckenfeUde,  unacum  adyocadone  Eodesis  parocbialis  de  Leckenfeilde 
prsedicto,  ad  pnedictam  mediatatem  prsedictae  acne  terrse,  eum  pertinentiis, 
appenditibus,  seu  spectantiis.  Ac  unam  glebam  et  Bectoriam  Ecdesiae 
preedictflB,  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  et  libertatibus  quibuscunque,  in  liberam 
puram  et  perpetuam  Elemosinam.  Et  pro  bac  autem  Donadone  et  concess- 
done  pnedicti,  Abbas  et  Conyentus,  pro  se  et  successoribus  suis,  concesserunt 
«olemne  serritium  fieri  annuatim  in  Monasterio  pnedicto  die  obitua  pnedicti 
Henrici  et  Henrici  primogeniti  sui,  et  quod  augmentarent  Conyentum  pne- 
dictum  in  duobus  Canonicis  in  Monasterio  prsdicto  diyina  annuatim  cd^ 
braturis  imperpetuum.  In  cujus  rd  testimonium  prsesent'  (tie)  Sigillum 
meum  apposui.  His  testibus,  Johanne  Friore  de  Tynmouthe,  Willelmo  Priore 
de  Brenkbume,  Badulpho  Percy,  filio  nostro,  Boberto  Ogle,  Henrico  Fen- 
-wyke,  militibus,  Bogero  Thornton,  Wilidmo  Bartrame,  Bicardo  Albroughe, 
«t  Johanne  Cartintonne,  Armigeris.  Datum  apud  Werkworthe,  x^'o  die 
mensis  Octobris,  Anno  Domini  MoCCCCoLo. 

35. 


me  Comitissam  Northumbris,  rdictam  Henrid  P«roy»  qiMndam 


] 


X3UV  APPENDIX. 

Gomitis  Northumbrisd,  in  mea  para  vidaitate  dediase  etconfinnaaae  Willolino^ 
Abbati  Monasterii  beates  Maria  de  Ainewico,  et  ejasdam  loci  Conventui^ 
ordinifl  premonfltratenjsis,  et  successoribuB  buIb  adyocacionem  EoclesiiB  paro- 
ohialls  de  Leokinfeilde,  in  oomitatu  Eboracensi,  cam  omaibuB  soiB  pertinentiis. 
Datam  xziiijta  die  Febraari  Anno  B.  B.  Henrici  Sexti  post  conqa»8tiiiii 
AngliiB  XXXVfo. 

36. 

HenricoB  Comes  Northumbrias  DominuB  Honoris  de  Cokyrmoath  et  Dom-' 
inuB  Pon3nigB,  {recites  and  conjirme  the  two  preceding  chartere  by  another  charter ,) 
Batam  in  GaBtro  meo  de  Alnemco  xxvjto  die  NovembriB,  Anno  Domini 
MoCCCCoL  V  ilo,  regni  vero  BegiB  Henrici  Sixti  post  conqueetom  AngUas 
tricesimo  Bexto. 

37. 

St  inBuper  aoiatiB  no»  pnefatam  comitem  pro  nobis  et  haredibos  mels 
relaxasse  et  quiete  olamaBse  imperpotuum  prcdicti»  Abbati  Conventui  et 
BaccessoriboB  boib  de  omnibuB  et  singulia  arreag^  ante  diem  oonfectioiiis 
presentiom  non  solutiB,  tarn  in  dieboB  avi  nostri  et  patris  nostri  quam  in 
diebuB  nostris  qaa  solvi  debuerant  annuatim  ex  prpyentibus  Hospitalis 
Sancti  Leonardi  pro  sastentacione  salario  et  stipendo  anioB  presbiteri  imper« 
petuom  celebiatori  infra  Castellom  nostrom  de  Warkewortb. 

38. 

Insuper  BciatiB  nos  praB&tum  comitem,  pro  nobis  et  heredibos  nostriB 
relazasBe  et  quiete  clamasse  imperpetuum  Abbati  predioto,  Conventui  et 
BuccessoribuB  Buis  de  annuali  illo  redditu  in  sustentacionem  salarium  et 
Btipendium  praedicti  presbiteri  celebraturi  infra  prsdictom  CaBtellam  nostrum 
de  Warkeworthe  imposterum  solvendo.  Sic  quod  prcdicti  Abbas  Conventos 
et  Buccessores  sui  singolis  annis  imperpetuum  in  festo  Sancti  Andrea  Apostoli, 
▼izt.  ultimo  die  Novembris  fieri  faciant  solempnes  ezequiaa  in  Ecclesia  sua 
oonyentuali  et  in  crastino  miasam  pro  anima  nostra.  Similiter  vicesmo 
oeptimo  die  mensis  Octobris  singulis  annis  imperpetuum  solempnes  ezequias^ 
et  in  Chro  missam  pro  anima  EUizebetha  nuper  Comitisss  de  Sussexe*  Ac 
ultra  pradicti  Abbas  Conventus  et  succeasores  sui  imperpetuum  in  Capitulo 
et  in  Eoolesia  aua  cotidie  fundeat  orationos  pro  bono  statu  nostro  ac  propin- 
qoiorum  nostrorum,  pro  bono  atatu  Henrici  Marchionis  de  Ex  {aie  in 

original)  ac  Dominje  Q^rtrudis  consortis  sua,  pro  bono  atatu  Henrici  comitis 
Cumbrelandia  ao  Domina  Margareta  sororia  noatra  conaortia  bu»,  et  pro 
bono  atatu  Henrici  Domini  Montague  (dfonague).   Qua  omnia  et  singula  tarn 
obitua  quam  alia  ai  pradicti  Abbaa  Conventua  et  auccesaorea  aui  imperpetuum 
modo  ut  prafertur  perimplo[r]int,  tunc  noa  prafatua  Comea,  volumua  pro 
nobia  et  aucceaaoribiia    noatria    banc    praaentem  relaxacionem  et  quietum 
clameum  ratum  et  firmum  baberi,  ac  in  vigore  imperpetuum  remanere.    Si 
yero  prsddictua  Abbaa  Conventua  et  auoceaaorea  aui  aliquando  in  aliquo  pra- 
dictorum  defecerint,  aut  negligentea  fuerint,  tunc  volumua  banc  relaxacionem 
et  quietum  clameum  caaaum,  vanum,  et  pro  nibilo  baberi,  ao  ai  praaenB 
icriptum  oonfectum  non  fuiaaet.    In  cujua  rei  teatimoniimi  Sigillum  armorum 
noatromm  praaentibua  duximus  apponendum.    Datum  apod  Hekenay  xxvjto 
die  menBLi  Martii*  Anno  B.B.  Henrici  8  post  conquaBtum  Anglia  xxi\jo. 


